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v OI,UME V. 

Jalandhar ( Julhmdur ).—A Division under a Commissioner in the 
Punjab, comprising the three Districts of Jalandhar, IIosiiiarfur, 
and Kangra, each of which see separately. Lat. 30" 56' 30" to 32° 
59' n., long. 75 0 6' 30" to 77° 49' 15" f.. Area of Jalandhar Division, 
t2,i8r square miles, of which 2738 are cultivated; pop. (t868), 
2,477,536, viz. 1,334,653 males and 1,142,883 females; persons per 
square mile, 203. 

<m Jalandhar (Jullumhir ).— A P.ritish District in the Lieutenant- 
Govemorship of the Punjab, lying between 30" 56' 30" and 31° 37' 
n. lat., and between 75° 6' 30" and 77“ 49' 15" k. long., with an area 
of T332 square miles, and a population (1S6S) of 794,764 persons. 
Jalandhar forms the southernmost District in the Division of the same 
name. It is bounded on the north-east by the District of lloshiarpur ; 
on the north-west by the Native State of Kapurthdla and the river 
Beas (Bias); and on the south by the Sutlej (Satlej). The admini¬ 
strative headquarters are at the town of Jalandhar. 

Physical Aspects .—The blunt triangular tongue of land, enclosed by 
the confluent streams of the Sutlej and the Beas, bears the general 
name of the Jalandhar Doab. Its submontane portion belongs to 
Hoshidrpur; the remainder is divided between the Native State 
of Kapurthdla and the British District of Jalandhar. Below the 
hills, the whole Doab consists of one unbroken alluvial expanse, 
whose fertility extends without a single gap from river to river. 
The Sikhs regarded it as the richest region in the Punjab plains; for 
although other tracts may be found of equal fruitfulness, in no other 
Dodb does the cultivated land stretch so for back from the river banks. 
The entire District lies within the zone of virgin soil, the detritus of 
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the mountain system, which skirts the foot of the Himalayas. At places, 
a few acres are covered with a sandy layer; But, except in these rare 
spots, one vast sheet of luxuriant and diverse vegetation spreads over the, 
plain from end to end. Neither rock nor stone crops out in any part, 
nor does any eminence occur deserving the name of a hill. The 
highest point in the plateau, at Rahon, near the eastern corner of the 
District, has an elevation of 1012 feet above sea level. Somewhat 
farther to the west, at the little town of Hitin, the general height sinks 
to 969 feet; .and from this point westward the surface gradually falls 
away toward the Beas valley. A well-defined bank marks the bed of 
the Sutlej on the Jalandhar side, below which stretches a tract of 
varying width, the bet or khadar, annually fertilized by the deposit of 
silt during the inundations, and productive of rich crops after their 
subsidence. The river contains in winter about 15 feet of water in its 
deepest parts, and it is navigable at all seasons for large flat-bottomed 
country boats. The main channel shifts from year to year through the 
wide bed, often forming new islands by slight changes in its course. 
The present stream runs at an average distance of 6 miles from the high 
bank. The Beas touches upon the District for a few miles only, being 
generally separated from it by the intervention of Kapurthala State. 
It has a broad belt of bet or lowland on its southern shore, similar to 
that of the Sutlej, and equally productive. The torrents from the 
Siwdlik Hills in Hoshiarpur District eventually unite in two main 
streams, the White and the Black Ben, the former of which runs through 
the whole of Jalandhar, while the latter holds the greater portion of 
its course through Kapurthala territory. The White Ben receives 
numerous affluents from the Hoshiarpur Hills, which meet it at right 
angles; and, following a serpentine path in a deep channel, finally 
falls into the Sutlej 4 miles above its junction with the Beas. 
Several marshy lakes (j/iils) collect a considerable quantity of water in 
the rains, which they retain throughout the dry season. The largest is 
that of Rahon, at the eastern corner of the District. 

History .—The Jalandhar Doab at a very early period formed a 
separate Hindu kingdom,ruled over by a family of Chandrabansi Rajputs, 
whose descendants still exist in the petty princes of the Kangra Hills. 
These Rajas trace their origin to Susanna Chandra, one of the heroes 
of the great war recounted in the MahabMrata , who retired from his 
ancestral realm of Multdn (Mooltan) at the conclusion of that famous 
conflict, and founded the kingdom of Katoch or Traigartta in the 
Jalandhar Doab. The Chinese Buddhist pilg-im Jliouen Thsang, in the 
7th century a.d., describes it as a large territory, including not only 
the present District, together with the Hoshi.lrpur and Kangra Hills, 
but also the modern States of Chamba, Mandi, and Sirhind. Jalandhar 
then formed its capital, but Kangra ranked as an important strong- 
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hold. We have no evidence of the period at which the Rajput 
princes were driven out of their dominions in the plain country, and 
restricted to the hill tract over which their descendants still hold sway. 
A legend in the Padma Purina ascribes the foundation of Jalandhar 
(Jullundur) city to the great Daitya King Jalandhara, who became 
invincilfle by the practice of unusual austerities. At length, however, 
Siva conquered him by a disgraceful fraud, and the Yoginis or female 
demons devoured his body. A local version varies the tale by declaring 
that the giant king was crushed to death under a mass of mountains, 
imposed on him by Siva; whereupon flames burst forth from his mouth, 
which lay under Jawdla Mukhi, while his feet extended to the apex of 
the Dodb at Miiltdn. Under the Muhammadan rule, the Jalandhar 
Dodb was generally attached to the Province of Lahore, in w’hich it is 
included as a sarkdr in the great revenue survey of Akbar’s reign. 
Its governors, however, seem usually to have held a partially inde¬ 
pendent position, subject to the payment of a fixed tribute into the 
imperial treasury. The last and most famous among them, Adina Beg, 
played an important part during the downfall of Muhammadan power 
in the Punjab. The Sikh reaction extended to Jalandhar at an early 
period, and a number of petty chieftains established themselves by force 
of arms as independent princes throughout the Dodb. In 1766 a.d., 
the town of Jalandhar fell into the hands of the Sikh mis/, or con¬ 
federacy of Faiz-ulld-puria, then presided over by Khushhal Sinh. 
His son and successor, Budh Sinh, built a masonry fort in the city, 
while several other leaders similarly fortified themselves in the suburbs. 
Meanwhile, however, Ranjit Sinh was consolidating his power in the 
south; and in r8n, he despatched Diwdn Mokham Chand to annex 
the Faiz-ulld-puria dominions in the Jalandhar Dodb. Budh Sinh fled 
across the Sutlej, and though his troops offered some little resistance 
to the invader, the Mahdrdjd successfully established his authority in 
the autumn of the same year. Thenceforth Jalandhar became the 
capital of the Lahore possessions in the surrounding Dodb up till the 
date of British annexation. The petty sarJIrs were gradually ousted 
from their estates, and the whole country brought under the direct 
management of the Sikh governors. Here, as elsewhere, the fiscal 
administration of the Sikhs proved very oppressive, especially under the 
last official appointed from the Court of Lahore, Shaikh Ghulam Mohi- 
ud-d(n, a tyrannical and grasping ruler, who exacted irregular taxes, 
and made over the tract to his son,. Tmam-ud-din. Neither of these 
persons resided regularly in the Dodb, their charge being entrusted to 
lieutenants, the best known of whom were Sandi Khan in Hoshidrpur, 
and Karim Baksh in Jalandhar. At the close of the first Sikh war, 
immediately after the occupation of Lahore, the British Government 
annexed the whole tract of land between the Sutlej and the Beas, and 
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erected the new acquisition into a Commissionership of the trans- 
Sutlej States. For two years the administration was directly dependent 
upon the Supreme Government. In 1848, however, the Commissioner 
became subordinate to the Resident at Lahore; and in the succeeding 
year, when events forced upon us the annexation of the entire Punjab, 
the administration of this Division was assimilated to the general- 
system. The Commissioner’s headquarters were fixed at Jalandhar, 
and three Districts were erected, having their centres at Jalandhar, 
Hoshidrpur, and Kangra. The assessment of the revenue at the first 
introduction of British rule disregarded the excessive demands of 
Ghulam Mohi-ud-dfn and his son, and followed the milder system of 
his predecessor, Misr Rup Ldl, a Si'kh ruler of exceptional humanity 
and justice, whose fiscal arrangements were found not unworthy of 
adoption even under our own Government. 

Population .—Jalandhar ranks first in the density of its population 
amongst all the Punjab Districts, and is only exceeded by those of 
Benares, Jaunpur, and Ghdzipur in the North-Western Provinces. The 
Census of 1855 returned the population of the area at present included 
in the District at 698,169; the Census of 1868 shows an increase of 
96,595 persons, or 13-83 per cent. These figures do not include 
the inhabitants of a tract of 49 square miles, transferred to Kapur- 
thala between the two dates. The enumeration of r868 was taken 
over an area of 1332 square miles; and it disclosed a total popu¬ 
lation of 794,764 souls, distributed among 1268 villages or town¬ 
ships, and inhabiting an aggregate of 242,577 houses. From 
these data the following averages may be deduced:—Persons per 
square mile, 596; villages per square mile, 0-95; houses per square 
mile, 181; persons per village, 626; persons per house, 3-27. 
Classified according to sex, there were—males, 436,689; females, 
358,075 ; proportion of males, 54-95 per cent. Classified according to 
age, there were, under 12 years—males, 148,609; females, 123,730; 
total children, 272,339, or 34-26 per cent, of the whole population. 
As regards religious distinctions, Hindus numbered 318,401; Muham¬ 
madans, 358,427; Sikhs, 117,167; and ‘others,’ 769. These figures 
show percentages of 40-06, 45-09, 14-74, and o - io respectively. 
The ethnical division returns 194,410 Jdts, of whom 160,827 are 
Hindus or Sikhs. They are an industrious, thriving race, who hold 
almost half of the land, and pay more than half the revenue. The 
Rdjputs number 33,593 .souls, of whom all but 1368 arc Muhammadans. 
Once the lords of the country, they are now sinking into the utmost 
poverty. The other races include 31,349 B’dhmans; 26,859 Kshat- 
triyas; 18,022 Gujars; 7325 Sayyids; 6845 Kambohs; 4727 Pathdns; 
and 4684 Banias. The District contained u municipal towns in 
1875-76, whose names and populations were as follows:— Jalandhar 
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(Jullundur), 48,933; Kartarpur, 10,953; Alawalpur, 4873; Adam- 
pur, 3269; Ranoa, 4508; Nawashaiir, 4946; Rahon, 14,394; 
Phu.laur, 7535 ; Nurmaiiaj., 7866; Mauatpur, 6374; and Nakodar, 
8800. The following towns had also populations exceeding 5000 
in 1868; Basti Shaikh, 8000; Bii.ga, 6441; Jandiai.a, 6439; 
'Mai.siAx, 6286; and Rurkha Kai.an, 5721. The language in 
common use is Punjabi', but the peasantry generally understand Urdu. 

Agriculture. —The District contains a total cultivated area of 657,094 
acres, of which 200,097 acres are artificially irrigated. Wheat, barley, 
and gram form the staples of the rain or spring harvest, tobacco and 
poppy being the only other important items. For the kharifor autumn 
harvest, sugar-cane ranks as the most valuable crop; while millet, 
Indian corn, and other common food grains also cover a considerable 
area. The lowlands of the Sutlej produce limited quantities of rice, 
and cotton and hemp are largely grown as autumn crops. Bdjra is 
almost unknown. The acreage Under the chief staples in 1S72-73 was 
as follows:—Wheat, 307,831 acres; barley, 18,384 acres; gram, 54,171 
acres; rice, 11,014 acres; sugar-cane, 27,746 acres; Indian corn, 
124,760 acres; jonr, 106,244 acres; cotton, 27,113 acres ; moth , 38,791 
acres. The total area for the raid in the same year was 401,085 acres ; 
and for the khartj, 407,438 acres. Rotation of crops is only practised 
in the simple form of sowing land with spring crops after a long con¬ 
tinuance of autumn staples, and rice versa. Manure is used near the 
towns, but not so largely as is desirable. Except on the low alluvial 
tract of the Sutlej, irrigation is carried on only by means of wells, 
worked with Persian wheels. In a few villages along the high bank of 
the Ren, also, Persian wheels are worked from the Tiver. Rut water 
everywhere lies near the surface, and is absolutely necessary for the 
higher cereals and sugar-cane, so that well irrigation prevails very 
generally. The distribution of the land among individual proprietors 
has proceeded to a very great extent. Nearly one-half of the tenants 
possess rights of occupancy. Rents range from 14s. 10-kl. per acre for 
unirrigated wheat lands, to 2, 8s. 6d. for rice, J2, ns. rid. for 
cotton, £ 2, 17s. for sugar, and J4, 1 is. 6d. for tobacco. Agricultural 
labourers receive their payment in kind. In towns, where cash wages 
prevail, they range from 2.jcl. to 4|d. per diem for unskilled workmen. 
Prices of food-stuff's ruled as follows in 1S73 :—Wheat and gram, 24 sers 
per rupee, or 4s. 8d. per cwt.; barley, 30 sers per rupee, or 3s. gd. per 
cwt; Indian corn, 31 sers per rupee, or 3s. 7d. per cwt.; jour, 28 sers 
per rupee, or 4s. per cwt. 

Commerce and Trade, etc. —The traffic of the District consists mainly 
in its agricultural produce. In ordinary years, grain is imported from 
I.udhiana, Firo/.pur, and the adjoining Sikh States, for export to the 
hills; but in 1873-74,11x0 favourable seasons in Jalandhar, combined 
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with the high prices elsewhere, caused a large quantity of surplus grain 
to flow towards Agra and Bengal. Sugar-cane forms the chief commer¬ 
cial crop, and sugar and molasses are largely manufactured throughout 
the District, to supply the markets of Bikaner, Lahore, the Punjab, 
and Sind. English piece-goods and draught cattle constitute the chief 
items of the import trade. Cotton cloth, silver wire, and g»ld and 
silver lace are manufactured at Jalandhar town. The Sind, Punjab, 
and Delhi Railway enters the District by an iron bridge across the Sutlej, 
and has stations at Phillaur, Phagwara (in Kapurthala State), Jalandhar 
cantonment, Jalandhar town, and Kartirpur (for Kapurthala town). 
The Grand Trunk Road crosses the Sutlej by a bridge of boats at 
Phillaur, runs nearly parallel to the railway, and leaves the District a 
few miles beyond Kartarpur. The Hoshidrpur and Kdngra road is 
also metalled. The District contains a total length of 215 miles of 
unmetalled road. ' The telegraph is in operation along the railway and 
the Grand Trunk Road. 

Administration .—The District staff usually comprises a Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, one or two Assistant Commissioners, and two or more extra- 
‘ Assistant Commissioners, of whom one is a European, besides the 
usual fiscal and medical officers. The total revenue raised in the 
District in 1872-73 amounted to ^163,619; of which sum the land 
tax contributed ^£132,561, or more than four fifths. The incidence of 
the land revenue is the heaviest in the Punjab, in spite of which 
it is collected with great facility. The regular police force in the 
same year consisted of 375 officers and men, supplemented by 102 
municipal, 52 cantonment, 10 special, and 2 ferry policemen. These 
figures show a total of 540 constables, being at the rate of 1 policeman 
to every 2-46 square miles of area and every 1471 of the popula¬ 
tion. The total number of persons brought to trial for all offences 
committed throughout the year was 5281. The District jail received 
during the same year 977 prisoners, with a daily average of 339. 
Education was carried on in 1875-76 by means of 165 aided schools, 
with a total roll of 7876 pupils, giving an average of r school to every 
8'03 square miles, and 9'9 scholars to every thousand of the population. 
For fiscal and administrative purposes, the District is subdivided into 
4 tahsils and 9 thdmis, with a total oi 1248 villages, owned by 86,969 
proprietors or shareholders. The r 1 municipal towns had an aggregate 
revenue of ^4833, or 9 jd. per head of the population (122,451) within 
municipal limits. 

Medical Aspects .—The proximity of the hills renders the climate of 
Jalandhar comparatively moist, and the annua! rainfall for the seven 
years ending 1872-73 amounted to 28'6 inches. Malarious fever in an 
endemic form proves the chief cause of mortality, but small-pox often 
appears as an epidemic, and dysenteric complaints are of frequent 
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occurrence. The total number of deaths recorded in 1872 was 23,834, 
or 30 per thousand; of which 14,327, or 18-30 per thousand, were due 
to fever alone. There are 5 Government charitable dispensaries in 
the District, which afforded relief in 1872 to 34,308 persons, of whom 
496 were in-patients. Their joint revenue amounted to .£689, of which 
sum was contributed by private subscription. 

Jalandhar (Jitllundur).- -Northern tahsil of Jalandhar District, 
Punjab. Lat. 31” 12' to 31 0 37' x., long. 75° 2S' 15" to 73° 51' 30" e. 

Jalandhar ( Jullundur ).—Municipal city, cantonment, and admini¬ 
strative headquarters of Jalandhar District, Punjab. T.at. 31° 19' 50" 
n., long. 75 0 37' 20" e. ; pop. (1868), 50,067, consisting of 15,921 
I lindus, 33,601 Muhammadans, 468 Sikhs, and 77 Christians. Situated 
on the open plain ; traversed by the Crank Trunk Road, and the Sind, 
Punjab, and Delhi Railway. Jalandhar lays claim to considerable 
antiquity, having been the original capital of the Rajput kingdom of 
Kdloch, which dates back to the period anterior to Alexander’s invasion, 
and is referred to the mythical epoch of the Mahdbharata. Hiouen 
Thsang, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim of the 7th century a.ix, describes 
the town as 2 miles in circuit, the metropolis of a considerable State. 
Two ancient tanks alone attest the existence of the primitive Aryan city. 
Ibrahim Shah of Ghazni reduced the town to the Muhammadan 
yoke, and it appears as a place of considerable strength during the 
early Musalman times. Under the Mughal Empire it formed the 
capital of the Dodb between the Sutlej and the Beas. (Sec Jalandhar 
District.) The modern city consists of a cluster of wards, originally 
distinct, and each enclosed by a wall of its own. Some of them 
still remain detached, but the majority have now coalesced into one; 
the houses between the walls have sprung up irregularly of late years. 
Numerous important suburbs, known as kistis, surround the city at 
distances of a mile or more. There is a fine sard/, built by Shaikh 
Karim Baksh, the local representative of Imam-ud-din. The American 
Presbyterian Mission maintains an excellent school, which educates 
up to the matriculation standard of the Calcutta University. The 
trade, though considerable, presents little special interest. The staples 
of local traffic are English piece-goods and country produce. Railway 
stations both at the city and cantonments. The total value of the 
trade in 1871-72 amounted to ,£105,248 for imports, and ,£96,020 for 
exports. The cantonment stands at a distance of 4 miles from the city, 
and was established in 1846. It has an area of 7 j square miles, and a 
population (1S68) of 11,634 persons. The troops in garrison usually 
include 1 European infantry regiment, 1 battery of artillery, 1 regiment 
of Native infantry, and a detachment of Native cavalry from Umballa. 
Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ,£2367, or 11 |d. per head of population 
(48,933) within municipal limits. 
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Jalangi (also called Kharid ).—One of the three great rivers of 
Nadiyd District, Bengal; the other two being the Bhahirathi and the 
Matabhanga. All three streams are offshoots of the Padma, and they 
are generally known as ‘the Nadiyd Rivers.’ Reference is made in the 
article on Nadiya Districts to the importance and difficulty of keep¬ 
ing these rivers open for navigation, and a very complete summary 
of the means taken by Government to effect this object will be found 
in the Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. ii. pp. 19-32. The Padma 
(pronounced P&dda), which is here the main stream of the Ganges, 
throws off the Jalangi at the point where it enters Nadiyd District (lat. 
24° 11' n., long. 88° 49' f..). From this starting-point, the Jalangi flows 
in an exceedingly tortuous course along the north-west of the District, 
forming, for a distance of 50 miles (between the villages of Jalangi and 
Ramnagar), the boundary between Nadiyd and Murshid.il>dd Districts. 
It then turns to the south, and, after innumerable windings, reaches 
Krishnagar, the chief town of the District, which is situated on its lelt 
bank. From Krishnagar, the river flows west until it meets the 
Bhdgirathi at Nadiya town. The united stream thus formed takes the 
name of the Huoi.i, The principal marts on the banks of the river are, 
besides Krishnagar, Karim pur, Chdprd, and Swarupganj; the trade is 
chiefly in grain, oil-seeds, and molasses. The rental of the Jalangi 
fisheries is valued at £200 per annum. During the rainy season, the 
Jalangi is navigable by large native boats up to about 4 tons burthen, 
but in the hot weather it is fordable at many points. 

Jaldrapetta. —Town in Salem District, Madras.— Sec Joixarpet. 

JalAun. —A British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship of the 
North-Western Provinces, lying between 25“ 46' and 26° 26' n. lat., 
and between 78° 59' and 79“ 55' E. long., with an area of 1553 square 
miles, and a population (Parliamentary Blue-Book 187S) of 404,447 
persons. Jaldun is the northern District of the Jhansi Division. It is 
bounded on the north-east and north by the river Jumna (Jamund), 
on the west by the Gwalior and Datia States, on the south by the 
Samthar State and the river Betwa, and on the east by the Baoni State. 
The administrative headquarters are at Urai, but the most populous 
town in the District is Kalpi. 

Physical Aspects. —The District of Jalaun lies entirely within the 
level plain of Bundelkhand, north of the hill country, and almost 
surrounded by the Jumna and its tributaries, the Betwa and the Pahuj. 
The central region thus enclosed is a dead level of cultivated land, 
almost destitute of trees, and sparsely dotti d with villages, many of 
them for long uninhabited. The southern , ortion especially presents 
one unbroken sheet of cultivation. Nearer to the rivers, the small 
streams have excavated for themselves a scries of ravines, which drain 
the higher land dry, and so impoverish the soil. The sides of these 
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ravines, which arc covered with grass and jungle, compose the greater 
portion of the waste lands in the District. A few stunted trees also 
grow upon their slopes. The boundary rivers form the only interesting 
feature in Jaldun. Of these, the great stream of the Jumna is the 
chief. Its banks, here as elsewhere, are high on the southern side; but 
its beef is obstructed by numerous sandbanks and shallows. The 
Pahuj, which forms the western boundary for the greater part of its 
course, has steep and rocky banks; and the l’etwa, to the south, is 
rapid and unnavigable. The little river Non Hows through the centre of 
the District, which it drains instead of watering, by innumerable small 
ravines. As a whole, Jaldun is wanting in picturesqueness or beauty, 
but possesses great fertility and abundant agricultural resources, which, 
in the hands of a more enterprising and intelligent peasantry, might be 
easily developed into wealth and prosperity. Unfortunately, however, 
the general poverty and apathy of Bundelkhand at present weigh 
heavily upon the District, and greatly retard its progress. 

History .—Before the Aryan immigration, the District, now known 
as Jaldun, appears to have been inhabited by Illiils; but its early 
history, after the Aryan conquest, is as mythical as the annals of other 
Indian States. The first period concerning which anything can be 
recorded with certainty is that of the Ndga dynasty, which lasted from 
the rst to the 3rd century of our era. A short account of their rule 
has been given under the District of Banda. After the dissolution of 
the Narwdr monarchy, a period of dynastic struggles appears to have 
succeeded, during which the principal families of Bundelkhand in later 
ages rose for the first time into eminence. The eastern portion of the 
Ndga dominions fell under the power of the Chandels; while the 
western Districts, including that of Jaldun, were ruled by a Rajput clan, 
the Kachhwdhas. They seem to have held the greater portion of the 
District until the invasion of the Bundelas in the 14th century. But 
the town of Kdlpi on the Jumna, the gate of the west, was conquered 
for the Musalmdn Princes of (ihor by Kutab-ud din as early as the 
year 1196 a.j>. It was guarded by a strong Muhammadan garrison, 
and became the headquarters for the administration of all their ter¬ 
ritories beyond the Jumna, and the staiting-point for their expeditions 
both into Bengal and the Deccan. When, early in the 14th century, 
the Bundelas, a race of hardy mountaineers, poured down from their 
southern fastnesses upon the fertile plain of the Betwa and the Pahiij, 
they occupied the greater part of Jaldun, and even succeeded for a 
short time in holding the fortified post of Kdlpi. That important 
possession, however, was soon recovered by the Musalmdns, and passed 
with the rest of their territories under the sway of the Mughal Emperors. 
Akbar’s governors at Kdlpi maintained a nominal authority over the 
surrounding country; but the llundela Rajds in the south were prac- 
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tieully independent of the Court of Dehli. Under Jahangir and Shah 
Jahdn, the native princes were in a state of chronic revolt, which 
culminated in the war of independence under Chhatar Sal. On the 
outbreak of his rebellion in 1671, he occupied a large Province 
to the south of the Jumna, including the modern District of Jalaun. 
Setting out from this base, he reduced the whole of Uundelkhond, in- 
which task he was assisted by the Marhattas, then for the first time 
overrunning Central India under their earliest Peshwd, Bdji Rao. 
Chhatar Sal died in 1734, and left by his will one-third of his dominions 
to his Marhatta ally, on condition that his descendants should be main¬ 
tained in the remainder. The Marhattas displayed their usual alacrity 
in occupying the territory thus bequeathed them, and in making such 
additions as from time to time seemed practicable. Their governor 
had his headquarters at the important strategic post of Kalpi; and 
before long succeeded in quietly annexing the whole of Bundelkhand. 
Under Marhatta rule, the country was a prey to constant anarchy and 
intestine strife. The hills in the region south of the Betwa were 
Crowned by the mud forts of robber chiefs, who swooped down upon the 
fertile plains, and left nothing to the miserable cultivators beyond the 
barest necessaries of life. To this period must be traced the origin of 
all the poverty and desolation which still, after nearly forty years of 
British rule, are conspicuous throughout the District. Our first con¬ 
nection with Jalaun arose from the treaty of Bassein in 1802. By that 
arrangement the l’eshwa agreed to cede certain portions of territory for 
the support of a British force. In order to carry out these terms, a 
supplementary arrangement was made with Rdjd Himmal Bahadur, by 
which his aid was purchased in exchange for a cession of lands. (See 
Banda District.) Kdlpi and the surrounding country were included 
in this grant. Himmat Bahddur, however, died in 1804; and the par- 
puna of Kalpi was thereupon handed over by the British to Nana 
Govind Rao, who was in possession of the rest of the District. lie had 
assisted Shamsher Bahadur, the Nawdb of Banda, in his opposition to 
the British occupation; but, after two years, he submitted to the new 
rulers, and was restored to all his possessions. In 1806, Kalpi was 
finally made over to the British Government, in exchange for certain 
other villages, and it then formed part of the extensive I Jistrict of Bundel¬ 
khand ; but the remainder of Jalaun was left in the hands of Govind 
Rao, and after his death passed to his son, and ultimately to his son’s 
widow, a girl of only fourteen years. During the minority of her 
brother, whom she was permitted to adopt, the Jalaun State became 
wretchedly impoverished, and only yielded in 1838 one-fourth of the 
revenue which it was estimated to produce in 1803. The country fell 
almost into a wilderness, and many villages were entirely depopulated 
by emigration. Fortunately for Jalaun, the Ndnd died without issue in 
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1840, and his territories lapsed to Government. In the following year, 
Chirgdon, a neighbouring Native Stale, was annexed, owing to the 
rebellion of its chief. In 1844, three other pargands were ceded by 
Sindhia for the support of the Gwalior Contingent. At various later 
dates, portions of Jalaun were made over to Hanu'rpur, Jhansi, and 
•other surrounding Districts; and in 1856, the present boundaries were 
substantially settled. During the whole period of .British rule before 
the Mutiny, Jalaun, like other portions of Bundelkhand, only recovered 
its prosperity by very slow degrees. The zaminddrs had been left 
heavily in debt, and almost ruined, by the government of Govind Rao ; 
and the assessments made at the various subsequent settlements fol¬ 
lowed, perhaps, too closely the native system. Property was so greatly 
depreciated, that in some cases no purchasers could be found for estates 
which had lapsed to the Government. 'Phis state of things continued 
down to the outbreak of the Mutiny in the spring of 1857. News of the 
rising at Cawnpore reached Kdlpi early in June ; and shortly afterwards, 
intelligence arrived that the Europeans at Jhansi had been massacred. 
Thereupon the men of the 53d Native Infantry deserted their officers; 
and on the 15th of June, the Jhansi mutineers reached the District, and 
murdered all the Europeans on whom they could lay their hands. 
Meanwhile, the Gursarai chief, Kesho Rao, adopted a wavering policy, 
and assumed supreme authority in the District,—at first on the ground 
that it had been entrusted to him by the Deputy Commissioner, but 
afterwards on his own responsibility. lie kept a few European officers 
as prisoners for some months, until after the defeat of the Nani and his 
flight from Cawnpore; but those events induced him to change his 
tone slightly, and to treat with General Neil for their restoration. 
After sending them in safety to Cawnpore, the chief established himseli 
for a time at Jalaun ; but upon the arrival of Tantia Topi in October, 
the usual anarchic quarrels arose. Kesho Rao was deposed ; his son 
was seized by the rebels ; and the mutineers of Jalaun, joining those of 
Gwalior, set out for Cawnpore. Meanwhile, the natives everywhere 
revelled in the licence of plunder and murder which the Mutiny had 
spread through all Bundelkhand. In May 1868, after the fall of 
Jhansi, Sir Hugh Rose's force entered the District, and routed the 
rebels at Kunch. There he left some troops of the Gursarai chief, 
whose allegiance had returned with the advent of the British forces. A 
Deputy Commissioner was put in charge of the District at Kunch, and 
Sir Hugh Rose advanced to attack the strong rebel position at Kdlpi. 
On the 23d May, he drove them from that post, and shortly afterwards 
marched in pursuit towards Gwalior. Unfortunately he was unable to 
leave any troops in garrison, except a small body to guard the passage 
at Kdlpi; and accordingly, on his withdrawal, the western portion of 
the District fell once more into anarchy. Plundering went on as before; 
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and in July and August, the rebels again attacked and pillaged Kunch 
and Jaldun. The latter town was immediately recovered by a detach¬ 
ment from the garrison at Kdlpi; but it was not till September that the 
guerilla leaders were defeated, and some further time elapsed before 
the work of reorganization could be effected. Since the Mutiny, the 
condition of Jaldun appears to have been steadily, if very*slowly,' 
improving; and it is to be hoped that the present lenient fiscal 
arrangements will conduce to the prosperity of this still backward 
region. 

People. —All enumerations of the population previous to 1865 were 
so imperfect as to be practically useless, even if they were not rendered 
unavailable for purposes of comparison by great differences in the area 
of the District. The Census of 1865 showed the total number of 
inhabitants to be 405,604. In 1872, the population had decreased to 
404,384, being a falling-off of 1220, or '3 per cent. This is exclusive 
of 63 European inhabitants, which would bring the total population up 
to 404,447. The only cause for this decrease which can be suggested 
is the habit of emigrating under any pressure of famine or scarcity, 
which the District shares with the remainder of Bundclkhand. The 
Census of 1872 returned the villages at 971, of which 144 were unin¬ 
habited. The number of houses was returned at 88,977. These 
figures show the following averages :—Persons per square mile, 262*07 ; 
inhabited villages per square mile, 0-53 ; houses per square mile, 57'29; 
persons per inhabited village, 488 ; persons per house, 4-54. Classified 
according to sex, there were (exclusive of Europeans) 216,607 males 
and 187,777 females; proportion of males, 53*56 percent. The pre¬ 
ponderance of males may be accounted for partly by the habitual 
unwillingness of the Rajputs to state the number of their women ; but 
it is perhaps due in part to the continuance of female infanticide, which 
all the vigilance of Government has been unable entirely to suppress. 
Classified according to age, there were, under j 5 years - ■ males, 
77,592; females, 63,286; total, 140,878, or 34*83 per cent. About 
88 per rent, of the inhabitants belong to the rural, and 12 per 
cent, to the urban, population. N>> statistics with reference to the 
ethnical divisions and origin of the people have been collected. The 
principal landowning tribes are-- Brdhmans, who hold as many as 
198 villages; Kurnffs, with 107 ; Gtijar-., with 105; Kachhwdhas, with 
84 ; Sengars, 62 ; Kayasths, 50 ; and Musalrnans, 34. The Kachh- 
wahas, who are Rdjputs, are the leading clai of the District, and 
embrace most of the great native families. The Sengars, a clan 
originally Brahman, but which has intermarried with Rdjputs, and is 
now ranked amongst them, are .also numerous and influential; during 
the Mutiny, they were conspicuous as plunderers. The Marhatta 
pandits , who formed part of the governing body till 1840, are few in 
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number, but wealthy ; in 1857 they were almost unanimously rebellious. 
Many of them have since emigrated to Gwalior or to the Marhatta 
country. The Musalmdns have no social or political importance. As 
regards religious distinctions, Jaldun is a stronghold of Hinduism. 
In 1872, the Hindus numbered 378,260, or nearly 93 per cent.; 
while tlK' faith of Isldm could only reckon 26,124 believers, or about 
7 per cent. There is no Christian settlement, nor has the Jlrdhma 
Samdj made any progress in the District. As regards occupations, 
155,673 persons were returned as agriculturists, while 219,163 were 
otherwise employed. There were 4 towns in 1872 with a population 
exceeding 5000—namely, Katju, 15,570; Kunch, 14,448; Jalaun, 
10,197 > an( l Urai, 6398. The language in common use is a dialect of 
Hindi, but a corrupt form of Urdti is spoken in the Muhammadan 
villages. 

Agriculture.--- The staple crops of the District are cereals, gram, and 
cotton. Of these, gram occupies the largest area ; and next in point ot 
acreage come wheat, and the two millets known as jodr and bdjra. 
Cotton was very extensively cultivated during the scarcity caused by the 
American war; and although the total out-turn is now only one-tenth 
of that produced in 1864, it still ranks fifth of all crops grown in 
Jaldun. About 5 lakhs' worth (say ,£50,000) is exported annually. 
Oil-seeds, dye-stuffs, and sugar-cane are also raised, but in no large 
quantities. The seasons are those prevalent throughout Bundelkhand, 
—the kharif or rain crops, sown in June or August, consist chiefly of 
millets and cotton; the raid or cold-weather crops, sown in November 
or December, are mainly gram and wheat. The total produce of grain 
is estimated at 2,987,292 mounds , or 2,194,745 cwts., of which 
2,313,210 mounds arc required for home consumption; leaving 
674,081 mounds , or 495,241 cwts., valued at ,£134,816, for export. 
Rotation of crops is practised to a slight extent, and exhausting staples 
are sown only after long periods of rest. Manuring is not resorted to, 
except in the case of sugar-cane and other expensive produce. The 
practice is, however, on the increase, about 4 - s6 per cent, of the culti¬ 
vated area being so treated at present. Irrigation was employed in 
1872 over 19,157 acres. Of this area, 7719 acres, situated in pargand 
Kunch to the south of the District, are watered by the natural channel 
known as the pan, which flows from the uplands in the Native State of 
Samthar. The remainder, amounting to 11,438 acres, is artificially 
irrigated from wells; only an insignificant fraction being supplied from 
tanks. A scheme is on foot, however, for damming up the Betwa, and 
distributing abundant irrigation by means of canals. Jalaun has 
suffered much, like the surrounding Districts, from the noxious bans 
grass. By its spread many villages have been abandoned and their 
lands thrown out of cultivation. The condition of the peasantry is 
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still far from comfortable; their houses and villages are squalid, and 
the usual apathetic poverty of Bundelkhand is'noticeable in their dress 
and surroundings. Iioth zamindars and cultivators are generally deeply 
in debt to the village banker ; and they have learned to look upon such 
indebtedness as the normal economical state. About one-half of the 
land is held by cultivators possessing rights of occupancy. A‘holding 
of 90 acres is considered large; one of 20 to 25 acres, a fair middle- 
sized farm. Rents run from 2s. 7d. to 7s. fid. per acre, according to 
the nature of the soil. The average rate on all classes of land is 5s. 4k!. 
per acre. Profits are hoarded, or spent in jewellery for the women; 
nothing is employed as capital in land improvements or investment. 
Wages have risen much of late years ; the chief causes being the rise in 
price of food-stuffs, the increased demand for labour on the railways, 
and the cessation of the former stream of immigrants from Oudh, whose 
people now find employment and security under British rule in their 
own country. These various influences have produced a rise of 25 per 
' cent, during the last ten years. In 1873, the wages of tailors were 7 Jd- 
per diem ; carpenters, blacksmiths, head-masons, 6d. per diem ; common 
masons, road makers, 3d. to g|d.; boys, 2^d.; women and children, Jd. 
to 12d. Agricultural wages are paid to a great extent in kind. The 
average prices of the chief food-grains in 1867 (in Jalaun parganti) were 
as follows :—Gram, 24 sers the rupee, or 4s. 8d. per cwt.; jodr, 28 sers the 
rupee, or 4s. per cwt.; wheat, 15 sers the rupee, or about 7s. 5 Ad. per cwt. 

Natural Calamities .—Drought is the great danger to be apprehended 
in Jalaun. Famine or scarcity from that cause occurred in 1783, in 1833, 
in 1837, and in 1848. The last important drought was that in August and 
September of i8fi8. Two-thirds of the autumn, and one-half of the cold- 
weather crops were destroyed. No actual famine resulted, but great 
distress prevailed, especially in the remoter southern villages, until the 
summer of 1869. The surplus grain of the Dodb passed through Kdlpi 
southward and westward in large quantities. At Urdi, rations of 1 lb.* 
per adult and \ lb. per child were distributed by Government. Large 
numbers were also assisted by private charity at Kdlpi. In the south, 
considerable relief works were open, d in the shape of road-making and 
excavation of tanks. The total cost of the relief operations amounted 
to ^1864, and the average number of persons daily relieved was 
1800. The maximum price of gram during the scarcity was 9 sers 3 
chhatdks the rupee, or about 12s. 2{d. per cwt. Jaldun is more favour¬ 
ably situated for communication with the J >< > ib, via Kdlpi, than any 
other District of the Jhansi Division; but c-en here the agricultural 
population suffered much hardship, and lost one-third of their cattle. 
It was necessary to suspend the collection of a large portion of the 
revenue; but no advances were needed for the purpose of buying seed, 
as was the case in neighbouring Districts to the south. 
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Commerce and Trade. —Jalaun is almost entirely an agricultural 
District, and its chief exports are cotton and grain. Ktilpi is the 
great mart of the District, through which traffic passes north-westward 
by Cawnpore, and south-eastward toward Mfrzdpur and Calcutta. Kiinch 
is also a considerable trading town. The business of the outlying 
villages «is chiefly conducted at fairs, where English cloth and other 
European goods are beginning to make their appearance. There are 
scarcely any manufactures of sufficient importance to deserve record. 
Coarse cotton cloth is woven for home use; and the dyeing of such 
fabrics with the red al dye, obtained from the root of Morinda 
citrifolia grown in the District, is the staple industry of the principal 
towns. No mines or forests exist in Jalaun. The communications 
are moderately good. The river traffic by Kalpi is chiefly for through 
goods ; and the Jumna is little used as a highway. The nearest railway 
station is at Phaphund on the East Indian line, which is connected 
with the towns of Ur;ii and Jaldtin by a good commercial road, crossing 
the river at Shergarh. There is also a great military- road from Kalpi 
to Jhdnsi, metalled throughout In times of flood, however, the 
Iietwa and the Pahuj are often impassable for days. 

Admhiiitration. —It is almost impossible to give any intelligible 
account of the fiscal history in this District within reasonable limits, 
owing to the frequent changes, transfers, and redistribution of villages 
and pargands made with the surrounding Districts and Native 
States. When Jaldun was first taken over by the British Government 
from the family of Govind Rdo, it was already greatly impoverished by 
their misgovernment. The existing assessments were found to be too 
high, and successive reductions became necessary from time to time. 
After the Mutiny, a lighter settlement was introduced, which scents 
to be working beneficially for the restoration of agricultural prosperity. 
The revenue in i860 amounted to ,£128,026, and the expenditure to 
,£47,601, or rather more than one-third of the revenue. In 1S70, the 
receipts had fallen to jQ 112,128, and the expenditure to ^£2 4,813, or 
rather more than one-fifth of the revenue. The immense difference in 
the expenditure at these two dates, amounting to a decrease of nearly 
one-half, is chiefly due to the great retrenchment in the items of justice, 
police, and public works. The land tax in 1870 contributed ,£98,373, 
or 87 per cent, of the total revenue. The other principal items were 
assessed taxes, stamps, and fees in courts of justice. The admini¬ 
stration is on the non-regulation system, which unites civil, criminal, 
and fiscal functions in the same officer. The District is administered by 
1 Deputy Commissioner, 2 Assistant Commissioners, 3 extra-Assistant 
Commissioners, and 5 tahsilddrs. It contains 25 police stations. The 
regular police in 1871 numbered 618 men, maintained at a cost of 
^8484, of which ,£7395 was paid from imperial revenues. There 
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were also 1180 village watchmen, paid at the rate of 3 rupees a month. 
The total machinery, therefore, for the protection of person and pro¬ 
perty consisted in 187? of 1861 men, giving 1 man to every 0-83 
square mile of the area and to every 217 of the population. The 
statistics of crime in the same year were as follows :—Murder, 4 cases; 
robbery, 1; house-trespass, 459; theft, 490. There were 699. persons 
tried and 48S convicted. The convictions thus amounted to x for 
every 828 inhabitants. There is 1 jail in the District, the average 
daily number of prisoners in which was 122 in 1870, or '030 per 
cent, of the population. The cost per prisoner amounted to £5, 
7s. 1 Jd.; and the average earnings of each prisoner were £2, is. ojd. 
Education has been progressing slowly of late years. In i860, there 
were 1434 children under instruction; in 1871, the number had 
increased to 2703. The District is divided into 5 fiscal divisions, with 
an aggregate in 1870 of 1033 estates, owned by 2232 registered pro¬ 
prietors or coparceners. The average land revenue from each estate 
was ^85, 6s., and from each coparcener, ^'39, 10s. The District con¬ 
tains 3 municipalities—Urai, Kalpi, and Kuncli. In 1875-76, their 
joint revenue amounted to ,£2943, and their expenditure to ^2695. 
The incidence of municipal taxation was at the rate of is. 2 Jd. per 
head of their population. 

Medical A speds. —The climate of Jaldun, though hot and dry, is not 
considered unhealthy. The mean temperature is about 81‘9° F. for 
the whole year; the monthly averages being as follows :—January, 65°; 
Febuary, 75-5°; March, 80°; April, 90"; May, 96-5°; June, 95-2°; 
July, 90-2°; August, 87 '2 0 ; September, 86-2°; October, 82-5”; 
November, 68-2 °; and December, 66°. The rainfall for the ten years 
preceding 1871 was as follows :—1861-62, 33-3 inches; 1862-63, 35'5 
inches; 1863-64, 35-1 inches; 1864-65, 207 inches; 1865-66, 212 
inches; 1866-67, 29-6 inches; 1867-68,44-5 inches; 1868-69 (the year of 
scarcity), 13*2 inches; 1869-70, 32-8 inches; and 1870-71, 42-6 inches. 

The prevailing diseases of Jalaun are fevers, dysentery, and other 
bowel complaints. The total number of deaths recorded in 1871 was 
8852, being at the rate of 21 -84 to each thousand inhabitants, of which 
16 2 per thousand were assigned to fevers. The endemic diseases are 
chiefly attributable to bad drainage, impure water, and dirty habits. 
The want of shade not only induces a dry and hot atmosphere, but is 
also answerable for much sickness. Rinderpest broke out in the District 
in 1870, but was repressed by a rigorous system of segregation and 
quarantine before it had caused any serious los?. 

Jal&un.—Central northern tahs'il of Jalam District, North-Western 
Provinces, consisting of a level plain, stretching inward from the 
southern bank of the Jumna. Area, 323 square miles, of which 242 
are cultivated; pop. (1872), 91,438; land revenue, ,£21,620 ; total 
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Government-revenue, £23,886 ; rental paid by cultivators, ,£42,952 ; 
incidence c\f Government revenue per acre, 2s. 1 gd. 

Jalaun. —Decayed town in Jaldun District, North-Western Provinces, 
and former capital of a Native State. Lat. 26” 8' 32" n., long. 79° 22' 
42" e.; pop. (1872), 10,197, consisting of 8824 Hindus and 1373 
Muhammadans. Occupies a large area, and contains a considerable 
number of good houses, and a ruined fort, demolish d in 1860, the 
former residence of the Marhatta Subahdars. The principal inhabit¬ 
ants are Marhatta Brahmans, known as Dakhi'ni Pandits, whose 
ancestors held offices under the Peshwd’s deputy. The position is low, 
and swamps surrounding the town engender cholera and malarious 
fever, for which reason the headquarters of the District have been fixed 
at Urai, instead of in this place. Tahsili, police station, dispensary, 
school. No manufactures, little trade. The population is on the 
decrease. A good road runs to Shergarh ferry on the Jumna, 14 miles 
from Phaphiind station on the East Indian Railway. 

Jdldhakd. -River of Northern Bengal, rising in the Bhutan Hills. 
Flows from north to south, marking the boundary between the British 
District of Dirjfling and the State of Bhutan; passes through 
Jalpdigurf District; sweeps eastward into Kuch Behar, and, after a 
south-easterly course, joins the Dharla or Torsha River, with 
which it has several cross communications, near the trading villages of 
Durgapur and Gitaldaha in that State. In the upper part of its course, 
the Jaldhaka is called the De-chu ; its principal tributaries in Darjiling 
District being the Panilang-chu, Rang-chu, and Ma-chu, all on its right 
bank. In the lower part of its course, the Jaldhaka is known as the 
Singimari; its chief affluents in Jalpaiguri are the Murti and the 
Dina, — in Kuch Behar, the Mujnai, Satanga, Duduya, Dolang, and 
Dalkhoa. The Jiildhaka is a fine wide river, but very shallow in 
proportion to its breadth. 

Jalesar. —North-eastern tails'll of Agra District, North-Western 
Provinces, lying in the l)uab plain, but much intersected by ravines • 
along the banks of the Isan Nadi. Area, 286 square miles, of which 
204 are cultivated; pop. (1S72), 157,775; land revenue, £,30,416 ; 
total Government revenue, £33,523; rental paid by cultivators, 
£56,661 ; incidence of Government revenue per acre, 3s. 3|d. 

Jalesar. —Municipal town in Agra District, North-Western ProTinc.es. 
Lat. 27" 28' n., long. 78’ 20' 30' k. ; pop. (1S72), 15,694. Situated 
on the Doab plain, 38 miles east of the Jumna and of Muttra. Station 
on the East Indian Railway, at Jalesar road. Municipal revenue in 
1875-76, £1158; from taxes, £826, or 11 *cl. per head of population 
(17,622) within municipal limits. 

Jaleswar (popularly Jtllasorc). — An old border town between 
Bengal and Orissa, now within the north-east boundary of Balasor Dis- 
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trict; situated in lat. 21° 47' 20" n., and long. 87° 13' 35" e., on the 
Calcutta high road. Pop. (1870), 3457. The. name is also applied to 
an ancient Muhammadan circle or sarketr , which comprised the present 
Midnapur District, including Hijili. During the last century, the East 
Indian Company had a factory at Jaleswar, and established some sort 
of order along the neighbouring frontier. On the abolition of the 
Company’s factory, the town ceased to have any external importance 
as a seat of trade. 

Jalg&OIl. —Municipal town in the Nasirabdd (Nusscerabad) Sub¬ 
division of Khandesh District, Bombay; station on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, 261 miles north-east of Bombay. Lat. 20° 25' n., 
long. 74“ 33' e. ; pop. (1872), 6893; municipal revenue (1874-75), 
^208; rate of taxation, 7 Jd. per head. Seat of a sub-judge’s court, 
post office, and dispensary. Situated in the centre of a rich cotton¬ 
growing district, Jalgaon has. during the last forty years risen to the 
position of an important mercantile town. Though for a time it suffered 
severely from the fall in the value of products at the close of the 
American war, its trade is now steadily recovering. There were in 
1876 three full-power cotton presses, one large cotton ginning factory, 
and one cotton spinning and weaving mill, all worked by steam. In 
1878, the number of looms was 206, and of spindles, 20,000. The 
Bombay Bank has opened a branch at Jalgdon, with an agent during 
the busy season, from November to May. 

Jalgdon. —Village in Wardha District, Central Provinces; 6 miles, 
north-west of Arvi, and 40 from Wardha. Pop. (1872), 2000, chiefly 
agriculturists. Fine pan and other gardens; 90 wells. Bi-weekly 
market; school. 

Jalg&on - Jambod. — Town in Akola District, Berar; so called 
(from a village near to it) to distinguish it from Jalgdon in Khandesh. 
Lat. 21“ 3' n., long. 76° 35' e. ; 36 miles north-west of Akola, 8 miles 
south of the Sdtpura Hills, and 17 miles from the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, the nearest stations being at Nandtira and’ Malkapur in 
Bulddna District. Pop. (1867)’, 8763. A pass over the hills north of 
the town leads to Asirgarh and Burhanpur. Jalgaon is mentioned in 
the Ain-i-Akbari as the head of a pa, garni. Spring water is abundant. 
In many large gardens, principally on the western side of the town, 
grapes, plantains, and betel creepers arc grown. Weekly market. 
Average import of cotton, 5000 bullock-loads, of about 260 lbs. each. 
Contains the usual court-houses, a middle-class school, police station, 
charitable dispensary, and post office. 

Jalid Amraji. —One of the petty States in Undsarviya, Kdthiawdr, 
Bombay. It consists of 1 village, with 1 independent tribute-payer. 
The revenue is estimated at J220 ; and tribute of is paid to 
the Gaekwdr of Baroda, and 16s. to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 
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JaJii Diwini— One of the petty States in Halldr, Kdthidwdr, 
Bombay. It consists of 10 villages, with i independent tribute-payer. 
The revenue is estimated at ^1300; and tribute of ^ 118 is paid to the 
Gdckwdr of Baroda, and ,£37 to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

JaM Manaji. —One of the petty States of Undsarviya, Kdthidwdr, 
Bombay. It consists of 1 village, with r independent tribute-payer. 
The revenue is estimated at £200 ; and tribute of ^3 is paid to the 
Gdekwar of Baroda. 

Jdlna. —Town in Haidardbdd (Hyderabad) State, Southern India. 
I .at. 19° 50' 30" n., and long. 75° 56' e. ; 240 miles north-west of 
Sikandardbdd (Secunderabad), 38 east of Aurangdbdd, and 210 miles 
north-east of Bombay. A British cantonment, situated on a gentle 
declivity, at an elevation of 1652 feet above the sea, in an arid tract of 
country. The lines, built in 1827, extend from south-east to north-west, 
and can accommodate a troop of horse artillery, one regiment of Native 
cavalry, and three regiments of Native infantry. Two miles south-west 
of Jdlna is the old town of the same name, once the seat of a flourishing 
trade, but now rapidly decaying. 

Jalori (or Suket ).—Mountain range in Kangra District, Punjab; one 
of the minor I limdlayan chains. It is an offshoot of the mid-Himdlayan 
system, which traverses the Subdivision of Seordj in Kullu, and throws 
off a lofty spur to the north, separated from the outer Himdlaya or 
Dhdola-dhar by the deep gorge of the Beas (Bids). It forms the 
.dividing ridge between the affluents of that river and the watershed of 
the Sutlej (Satlej). 

Jalp&iguri. —The north-eastern District of the Rdjshdhi Kuch Behar 
Division, under the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. It lies between 
26° o' 35" and 26° 59' 30" n. lat., and between 88° 22' 40" and 89° 55' 
20" e. long., occupying an irregularly shaped tract south of Bhutdn and 
north of the State of Kuch Behar and Rangpur District. The area was 
returned in 1875 at 2905 64 square miles; and the population, accord¬ 
ing to two separate enumerations, numbers 418,048 persons. The 
Parliamentary Blue-Book of 1878 gives the population at 418,665. 
The administrative headquarters are at Jalpaic.uri town, which is 
also a military station. 

Physical Aspects. —Prom a geographical point of view, as well as for 
administrative purposes, the District divides into two distinct parts— 
the Regulation tract, lying towards the south-west, which originally 
formed portion of the settled District of Rangpur; and the strip of 
country, about 22 miles in width, running along the foot of the 
Himdlayas, which was annexed from Bhutdn in 1865, and is known as 
the Western Dwars. The former of these tracts resembles in all 
respects the neighbouring Districts. The continuous expanse of level 
paddy fields is only broken by the groves of bamboos, palms, and 
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fruit-trees, which encircle the homesteads of the jotdiirs, or substantial 
tenant-farmers. The Western Dwdrs are, for the most part,, overgrown 
with grassy jungle, the secure home of large game. The country in 
this tract is everywhere traversed by hill torrents, which, on the higher 
slopes, lose themselves beneath the sandy soil. There are a few valu¬ 
able sdl forests, now reserved by Government. Cultivation is confined 
to the neighbourhood of the thinly scattered villages. During the last 
few years, tea-planting has been introduced, with every promise of 
success. In 1876-77, the number of plantations was 13, covering an 
area of 8x8 acres, and yielding 29,520 lbs. of tea. 

In the neighbourhood of the military outpost of Baxd, the frontier 
with Bhutdn is formed by the Sinehuld mountain range, some peaks of 
which attain an elevation of 6000 feet. It is thickly wooded from base 
to summit. The principal rivers, proceeding from west to east, are the 
Mahananlia, Karatoya, Tist a, Jai.dhaka, Duduya, Mujnai, Torsha, 
Kaljani, Raidhak, and Sankos. Of these, the Tfstd is the most 
' considerable, forming a valuable means of water communication. The 
rivers all flow down from the hills in a southerly direction, anti 
are navigable for the greater part of their course through the plains. 
They are constantly changing their main channels, and the country 
is everywhere seamed by deserted river-beds. The Government 
forest reserves in the Western Dwdrs cover a total area of 342’54 
square miles. There is also a valuable forest in the Regulation part of 
the District, the private property of the Rdikat of Baikunthpur. The - 
only mineral is lime, which is largely quarried in the form of calcareous 
tufa along the lower Bhutdn Ilills. 

History .—The District of Jalpdiguri first came into existence in the 
year 1869, when the Titdlyd Subdivision of Rangpur was incorporated 
with the Western Dwdrs, and erected into an independent revenue unit. 
The criminal jurisdiction alone had been assigned to the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of the Western Dwdrs two years before ; the civil jurisdiction 
was not finally transferred till 1870. 

The permanently settled portion of Jalpdiguri has no history of its 
own, apart from the parent District of Rangpur. Its boundaries are 
perplexingly intermingled with those of the Native State of Kuch 
Behar, from which it was conquered by the Muhammadans in com¬ 
paratively recent limes. At the present day, by far the wealthiest land- 
owners are the Raja of Kuch Behar himself, and the Rdikat of 
Baikunthpur, who is descended from a young ;r branch of the Kuch 
Behar family. This tract is administered in accordance with the 
ordinary Regulations and Acts in force throughout Bengal. 

The Western Dwdrs became British territory as the result of the war 
with Bhutdn in 1864-65. That war had been provoked by the gross 
insults offered to a British ambassador by the Bhutid Government in 
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1863. As no apologies were offered, it was resolved forthwith to effect 
by force of arms the permanent annexation of the Dwars; by which 
step a command would be gained over the hill passes, and a race 
closely allied with the people of Bengal would be delivered from Bhutia 
anarchy. Accordingly, in December 1864, four strong military columns 
m'ade a simultaneous advance, and occupied the Dwdrs and the hill 
posts above, after slight opposition. But in the beginning of 1865, the 
Bhutias recovered heart. They threatened in force the whole line of 
British outposts, and drove away the garrison at Dfwdngirf with the 
loss of two mountain guns. The abandoned post was speedily recovered; 
and before the close of the year, the Bhutias consented to accept the 
terms of peace which had been offered to them before the outbreak 
of hostilities, and, in addition, to surrender the two guns they had 
captured. By this treaty the Dwars were ceded in perpetuity to the 
British Government; and an annual allowance of ^2500 was granted 
to Bhutan, which sum may be increased to ^5000, or withdrawn 
altogether at the option of the British. Since that date our relations 
with Bhutdn have been entirely peaceful, and the frontier raids, which 
were previously of common occurrence, have altogether ceased. 

The newly acquired territory was immediately formed into the two 
Districts of the Eastern and Western Dwars, of which the former has 
been since incorporated with the Assam District of Godlpdrd. In 1867, 
the Dalingkot Subdivision of the Western Dwdrs, which lies high up 
among the mountains, was annexed to Ddrjiling; and the remainder, 
as already mentioned, was formed into the new District of Jalpdigurf, 
with the addition of a portion taken from the unwieldy jurisdiction of 
Rangpur. The Dwars are still administered in a provisional manner, 
being reckoned as a non-regulation tract. The entire soil is held khtis, 
or tinder direct Government management, temporary settlements being 
made with the actual cultivators; and a large portion has been reserved 
by the Forest Department. Great tenderness has been shown in all 
dealings with the nomad aboriginal population. A careful record was 
made of all rights and interests in the land at the time of the settlement 
in 1870, when an enumeration of the people and houses was also con¬ 
ducted. The regular Census of 1872 was confined to the permanently 
settled portion of the District. Cultivation is now rapidly extending 
through the Dwdrs, wherever practicable; and the introduction of the 
tea-plant will open out a new source of prosperity. It is believed that 
the population has about doubled during the ten years that have elapsed 
since British annexation. P’rom motives of precaution, a regiment of 
Native infantry is stationed in permanent cantonments at the hill pass 
of Baxd; and a smaller force is also posted at Jalpdiguri town. 

People .—The Parliamentary Abstract of 1878 gives the population 
at ^18,665, but the following calculations are based on the Census 
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of 1872, which was only taken in the permanently settled part of 
Jalpdigurf, which originally formed part of Rangpur; and,even there 
it was found impossible to effect a simultaneous enumeration. The 
inhabitants of the Dwdrs had been previously counted at the time 
of the settlement operations in 1870. These two enumerations yielded 
an aggregate population of 418,048 persons, inhabiting 70,246 houses; 
average density of the population per square mile, 144; average 
number of inmates per house, 5'8. The average density in the Dwdrs 
is only 48 per square mile, against 320 in the Regulation tract. The 
returns from the Dwdrs were not drawn up in the form adopted for 
Bengal generally; the following details, therefore, only apply to the 
remaining part, which has a total population of 327,985, or more than 
three-fourths of the whole. Classitied according to sex, there are 
169,288 males and 158,697 females; proportion of males, 5r6 per 
cent. Classified according' to age, there are, under 12 years — 
66,779 males and 53,881 females; total, 65,420, or 36-8 per cent, of 
the total population. The occupation returns are not trustworthy; 
but it may be mentioned that the total number of male adults 
connected with agriculture is returned at 83,022, as against 50,562 
male adult non-agriculturists. The ethnical division of the people 
shows — 25 Europeans; 7 Eurasians; 8 Chinese and 144 Nepdlfs; 
553 aborigines; 148,043 semi-llinduized aborigines; 32,155 Hindus 
subdivided according to caste; 2070 persons of Hindu origin 

not recognising caste; 144,980 Muhammadans. The great bulk of 
the population belongs to the scmi-Hinduized aboriginal tribe, known 
as Koch or Rdjbansf, which numbers 137,135 in the permanently 
settled tract, and is ascertained to form as much as two-thirds of the 
total inhabitants in the Western Dwdrs. To these figures there ought 
to be added a large proportion of those returned in the Census Report 
as Musalmdns, who are known historically to be of Koch descent. The 
headquarters of this race are in the adjoining State of Kuch Behar; 
but Kochs, Rdjbansfs, or Pah’s are thickly scattered through all Northern 
Bengal, from Assam to the frontier of I’urniah. Among aboriginal 
tribes, the immigrant Urdons numb -r 453, die Mechs only 40; but this 
latter race is strongly represented in the Dwdrs, where they constitute 
about one-ninth of the population. They are identical with the Assam 
tribe of Cacharis, and probably connected with the Kochs. Their 
mode of agriculture is- that known as jum , which consists in burning 
down a fresh patch of jungle land every year on these clearings, rice, 
cotton, and mustard are grown together, the c Jy agricultural implement 
used being the ddo or hill knife. Of the Hindus proper, the most 
numerous caste is that of Tdntis or weavers, numbering 4034; 
Brdhmans number 1275; Rdjputs, 523; and Kdyasths, 587. Classi¬ 
fied according to religion, the population is composed of—Hindus, 
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i82 > 375 » or 5 S' 6 per cent.; Musalmdns, 144,980, or 44-2 per cent.; 
‘others,’ 586, or 2 per cent. The native Christians are returned at 
only 4 persons ; the Vaishnavs at 1877. The lint lima Samdj is repre¬ 
sented by about 20 members, who meet regularly at Jalpaigurt town. 

The population is of a purely rural character. There is no town with 
as many as 5000 inhabitants, and even trading villages are few. The 
only places worth mention are Jat.paiouri town on the Tlstd river, 
which is distinguished from other villages merely by the civil offices 
and military cantonments; the prosperous mart of Baurd, also on the 
Tistd; the military outpost of Baxa, half-way up the Sinchuld moun¬ 
tains; and the wide-spread ruins of the city of I’rithu Rdja, one 
of the fabled monarchs of the early kingdom of Kdmrup. Small forts, 
temples, and tanks, built by Hindus or Muhammadans, abound in the 
south-western corner of the District, which formed, two centuries ago, 
the extreme limit of the Mughal empire. 

Agriculture .—Rice constitutes the staple crop in all parts of the District. 
Of the total food supply, the dman or haimantik rice, sown on low-lying 
lands and reaped in winter, forms from 60 to 75 per cent.; the remainder 
is made up by the dus or bhada't rice, sown on high lands and reaped 
in September, and by wheat and barley. Mustard seed is extensively 
grown throughout the District; cotton is the export staple of the Dwdrs, 
jute and tobacco of the Regulation tract. Manure, in the form of 
cow-dung, is used by all cultivators for special crops, the quantity being 
determined by the number of cattle that they own. Irrigation is com¬ 
monly practised in the Western Dwdrs. Arnan rice land is never suffered 
to lie fallow, but the other crops are known to grow better after the soil 
has enjoyed an occasional rest. There is still some spare land uncultivated 
in the Regulation tract; and in the Western Dwdrs it has been estimated 
that about three-fourths of the land now waste is capable of cultivation. 
The average produce of paddy or unhusked rice from an acre of land is 
about 22 cwts., worth from £2 to jQ$. In the Dwdrs, the rent of rice 
land varies from is. to 6s. per acre; in the remainder of the District, 
from 2S. to 7s. 6d. Jute land lets at somewhat higher rates. The land 
in the Western Dwdrs is managed as the immediate property of Govern¬ 
ment ; in the Regulation tract, the sambuldrs are the proprietors, sub¬ 
ject only to the payment of a fixed revenue. But the subordinate 
tenures in either case are much the same. First comes the jotddr, who 
usually possesses a permanent interest in his farm, and has under-tenants 
called chukdniddrs or tnuldnddrs. The actual cultivator is the prdjd , 
who has no rights in the soil, but is allowed to retain a share of the 
produce. It has been the object of the recent settlement in the 
Western Dwdrs to fix the relative positions of these several parties. 

The rate of wages in Jalpdigurl are somewhat arbitrary, as the majority 
of the’ day-labourers are immigrants from Chutid Nagpur or Behar. 
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In 1871, coolies received from 4ld. to 6d. a day; skilled workmen 
could earn from f~i to £2 a month. Thesb rates are considerably 
higher than used to be paid before the Bhutan war of 1864. The 
prices of food grains appear to have about doubled within the past ten 
years. In 1S60, common rice fetched from is. 4<1. to is. 8d. per cwt. ; 
by 1870, the price had risen to from 2s. 8d. to 4s. id. 

Neither of the calamities of flood or drought are known in the Dis¬ 
trict, and a general destruction of the crops from such a cause has 
never occurred. Scarcity elsewhere only affects Jalpdiguri by stimulat¬ 
ing the exportation of grain, and thus raising the market prices. In 
the improbable event of a local scarcity, the inhabitants of the Dwdrs 
could fall back upon the wild produce of the jungle; while those in 
the settled tract have now been saved from the danger of isolation by 
the opening of the Northern Bengal State Railway. If the price of rice 
were to rise in January, after the harvesting of the aman crop, to more 
than tos. tod. per cwt., that should be regarded as a sign of approach¬ 
ing distress. 

Manufactures, etc. —No special industries have been developed in 
Jalpdiguri. Among the lower classes, and especially with the aboriginal 
tribes, the scanty garments are woven by members of the household, 
who also build their own dwellings and make their own agricultural 
implements. Of late years trade has been stimulated by the demand 
for agricultural produce from the south, and by the institution of fairs 
on the Bhutdn frontier. The chief exports are jute, tobacco, timber, 
and a little rice.- The imports are piece goods, salt, and betel-nuts. 
The tobacco trade is concentrated at the busy mart of Baurd, on the 
Tfstd, whence the produce is despatched down the river to the em¬ 
poriums of Sirdjganj and Godlandd. Baurd can be reached by large 
boats of from 30 to 40 tons burthen all the year round. Jalpdiguri 
town, higher up the same river, is only accessible by such vessels during 
the rains. The Kardtoyd is the second river in commercial importance; 
the chief mart on its banks is Debiganj, whence large quantities of 
timber are floated down into Dindjpur and Pabnd. The timber-cutting 
is effected by the Meehs, who are v ry skilful at hollowing trees into 
canoes. The system of river registration at Sirdjganj unfortunately fails 
to record the entire traffic of Jalpdiguri District, especially in the case 
of the imports, which are reconsigned mini Sirdjganj, after having once 
passed the registration station. The returns for the year 1876-77 show 
a total export valued at jQ 176,044, again^t mports valued at only 
£42,118. The principal exports from the District were 158,000 
mounds of tobacco, 67,900 wounds of jute, 764,61 r gunny bags, valued 
at£ 16,821, and 12,819 maunds of Indian-made twist and yarn. The 
imports comprise 35,200 maunds of salt, valued at ,£17,600, and 
,£11,190 of European piece-goods. The river traffic is almost entirely 
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confined to Haunt, which alone exported 136,600 maunds of tobacco, 
and 50,000 maunds of jute, and received in exchange 27,400 maunds 
of salt, and ,£10,800 of piece-goods. 

The new Northern Bengal State Railway is intended to have its 
terminus at Jalpaiguri town, which will thus be brought into direct 
communication with Calcutta. The District is well supplied with roads, 
some of which are maintained by the Public Works Department, while 
the majority are under local management. This advantage it owes to 
its being on the high way both to Darjiling and Bhutan, and also to its 
commanding the emigration route between Bchar and the Assam valley. 
There are no artificial canals. 

Administration.-An 1870-71, the net revenue of Jalpaiguri District 
amounted to £32,994, towards which the land tax contributed £23,983, 
or 72 per cent.; the net expenditure was £16,135, or just one-half the 
revenue. The land revenue derived from the permanently settled tract 
amounts to £22,598. The settlement in the Western Dwars is made 
for a period of ten years with the jotddrs or farmers, except in the case 
of the Mechs, who pay a capitation tax. For police purposes, the 
District is divided into 7 t/idnds or police circles, with 4 additional 
outposts in the Dwars. In 1872, the regular police force numbered 
269 men of all ranks, maintained at a total cost of £6180. In 
addition, there was a rural police or village watch of 893 men. The 
total machinery, therefore, for the protection of person and property, 
consisted of 1162 officers and men, giving t man to every 2‘50 square 
miles of the area or to every 360 persons in the population. The 
estimated total cost was £8501, averaging £2, 18s. 6d. per square 
mile and 4|d. per head of population. In that t ear, the total number 
of persons in Jalpdiguri District convicted of any offence, great or 
small, was 484, being 1 person to every 864 of the population. By 
far the greater proportion of the convictions were for petty offences. 
There is one jail in the District, at Jalpa'iguri town, which has 
recently been condemned on account of its excessive unhealthiness. 
The labouring convicts have been transferred to neighbouring Districts, 
and the short-term prisoners moved out into camp. In 1872, the 

average daily number of prisoners was 61, of whom one was a female; 
the labouring convicts averaged 47. These figures show 1 prisoner to 
every 3599 of the population. The total cost amounted to £696, or 
£11, 8s. 6d. per prisoner; the jail manufactures yielded a net profit 
of £17, 8s. rod. The death-rate was as high as 426 per thousand, 
the number of deaths in the jail hospital being 26, of which 20 were 
due to an outbreak of cholera. 

Education encounters great difficulties in Jalpdiguri, partly owing to 
the circumstance that the people are not gathered into villages, but live 
each family in its own sequestered homestead. In 1870, the earliest 
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year for which statistics are available, the number of- schools open was 
64, attended by 1372 pupils ; the total expenditure was ^,855, towards 
which Government contributed ,£463. The statistics for 1871, and 
also for 1872, show decline rather than improvement; but by 1875 the 
schools had increased to 153, and the pupils to 3263, showing 1 
school to every iS'y square miles, and 8 pupils to every thousand of 
the population. 

The District is divided into 2 administrative Subdivisions, with 7 
police circles; and the Western Dwars are again parcelled out into 11 
minor divisions or pargatids. In 1876, there were 4 civil judges and 9 
stipendiary magistrates. There is no municipality in the District. 

Medical Aspects .—The climate in the vicinity of Jalpdigurf town does 
not materially differ from that common to Northern Bengal, except that 
the rainfall is heavier, and during the cold months fogs and mists are of 
daily occurrence. The prevailing wind is from the east. The average 
annual rainfall is over 100 inches ; the average temperature is about 76° 
F. The climate of the Western Dwars is markedly different, especially 
on the lower slopes of the Bhutdn Hills. The hot weather here 
disappears altogether, and the rains last continuously from April to 
October. The average annual rainfall at Baxa is returned at 280 
inches, the temperature at 74 0 . 

The principal diseases are malarious fevers, especially severe in the 
tardi; splenitis, enlargement of the liver, diarrhoea, and dysentery. 
Goitre is very common in the hilly portion of the Dwars ; and the native 
troops stationed at Baxa regularly suffer from scurvy, which is said to 
be induced by the impossibility of obtaining fresh vegetables during the 
prolonged rainy season. Of recent years, some very fatal outbreaks of 
cholera have occurred. The vital statistics for selected areas show a 
death-rate during 1875 of 43'i4 per thousand in the rural area, and 
3o - 56 in the urban area. There were in 1872 three charitable dispen¬ 
saries in the District—all in the Regulation tract—at which 222 in¬ 
door and 7110 outdoor patients were treated during the year; the 
total income was ^604, towards which Government contributed ^402. 

Jalp&iguri. — Administrative headquarters of Jalpdigurf District, 
Bengal; situated on the west or right bank of the Tistd, in lat. 26° 32' 
20" n., long. 88° 45' 38" e. Pop. (1870) estimated at between 4000 
and 5000, including the regiment of Native infantry in the cantonments, 
which lie south of the civil station, separated from it by a small stream 
called the Kharla. This town has only risen i ito importance from the 
creation of the District in 1869, since which date its population has 
doubled. It will doubtless still further increase in prosperity on the 
opening of the new Northern Bengal State Railway. 

Jalpesh. —Town in the Western Dwdrs, Jalpdiguri District, Bengal. 
Lat. 26° 31' n., long 88'' 54' 30" e. Noted for its annual fair, held on 
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the occasion of the Siva-ratri festival in February, at the temple of 
Jalpesh, which is about two hundred years old, and built on the site of 
a still older structure. It contains an image of the god Siva. The 
articles sold at the fair are chiefly cloth goods, umbrellas, hookahs, 
brass utensils, blankets, ghi, etc. This gathering lasts for ten days, and 
Is attended by about 2000 people. 

Jamal&bdd (or Narasinha-angadi). —Town in Uppinangadi taluk. 
South Kanara District, Madras. I.at. 13 0 2' n., and long. 75° 22' k ; 
houses, 235 ; pop. (1871), 1112. Founded by Tipti, who camped here 
when returning from Mangalore in 1784, and, noticing the strength of 
its situation, built and garrisoned a fortress on an almost inaccessible 
rock, lying to the west of the town and rising sheer from the plain. 
The town was destroyed by the Coorg Rrija in 1799. The garrison, 
how’ever, held out for six weeks against a British force, and only 
surrendered after a bombardment which cut away their sole means of 
retreat. The commandant committed suicide. The unusual propor¬ 
tion of Musalmdns in the neighbouring village attests its former military 
occupation. 

Jamalavoi Drug.—Hill in Medughdt zaminddri, Kistna District, 
Madras. Lat. 16° 57' 22" n., long. 8o° 38' 8" e. ; 1856 feet above sea 
level. 

Jam&lpur.—Subdivision of Maimansinh District, Bengal. Lat. 24 0 
43' to 25 0 25' 45" n., and long. 89° 38' to 90° 20' 45" e. Area, 1288 
square miles; townships, 981 ; houses, 50,671 ; pop. (1872), 414,469, 
of whom 306,780 or 74 per cent, were Muhammadans, and 105,777 or 
25 '5 per cent. Hindus. Proportion of males, 507 per cent.; density 
of population per square mile, 322 ; townships per square mile, 76 ; 
inhabitants per township, 422; houses per square mile, 39; inmates 
per house, 8-2. This Subdivision comprises the 3 police circles 
( thdnds ) of Jamalpur, Sherpur, and Dtwanganj. In 1870, it contained 
a deputy-magistrate and deputy collector’s court and 2 munsif's courts ; 
regular police, 64 men; village watch, S95 men; cost of Subdivisional 
administration, ^5686, jos. 

Jamalpur.—Headquarters station and municipal town of Jamalpur 
Subdivision, Maimansinh District, Bengal; situated on the west bank 

of the Brahmaputra, in lat. 24° 56' 15" n., and long. 89° 58' 55" E. 
The most populous town in the District; number of inhabitants returned 
in 1872 at 14,312. Gross municipal revenue (1876-77), ^351; rate of 
municipal taxation, 5fd. per head of population. Jamalpur is connected 
with Nasirdbdd (Nusseerabad), 32 miles distant, by a good road; ferry 
across the Brahmaputra. This town was a military station up to the 
year 1857. 

Jam&lpur.—Municipal town in Monghyr District, Bengal. Lat. 25' 
18' 45" n., long. 86° 32' 1" F.. Chiefly noted as containing the largest 
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iron workshops in India, which belong to the East India Railway 
Company, and cover an area of 30 acres. These works employ about 
3000 labourers, and have attracted the best iron-smiths from many parts 
of Behar. The Company does its work through a number of native 
middle-men, who are paid by the piece. Jamalpur possesses a large 
European settlement. Pop. (1872), 10,453; municipal revenue (1876- 
1S77), ^1672 ; rate of taxation, 2s. logd. per head of municipal 
population. 

Jamb'll. —The northern channel leading inland from Eai.sk Point 
anchorage, Cuttack District, Bengal. A winding stream, which renders 
navigation dangerous, especially during the freshes, when a strong current 
comes down. A bar stretches across its mouth for about three-quarters of 
a mile, with 1 foot of water at lowest tide; after this the channel gradually 
deepens to 10 feet (lowest tide), and higher up still, to 18 feet. Towards 
Deulparn, some 12 or 15 miles from the mouth, the Jambu shoals and 
narrows to such an extent that this point becomes the safe limit of 
navigation for heavily laden country boats. The entire course of this 
channel is through a desolate country, which during floods forms one 
large sea or jungle-covered swamp. The Jambu is now the property of 
the Maharaja of Bardwan. 

Jambukeswaram (a title of Siva).—A famous temple in Srirangam 
island, Trichinopoli, Madras. I,at. io° 51' n., and long. 78“ 44' k. ; 
I of a mile east of the great Sriranc.am temple, but rivalling the 
latter in architectural beauty and interest, and probably exceeding it in 
antiquity. ‘ It possesses only three courts, but these are much larger 
than the inner ones of the other temple ; and being built on a uniform 
and well-arranged plan, produce a liner effect. It probably belongs to the 
12th century, and must have been completed before the larger pagoda 
was begun. The first gateway of the outer enclosure is not large, but 
it leads direct to the centre of a hall containing some 400 pillars. On 
the right, these open on a tank fed by a perpetual spring, which is one 
of the wonders of the place. The cort'esponding space on the left was 
intended to be occupied by the 600 columns requisite to make up the 
1000, but this never was completed. Between the two goptiras of the 
second enclosure is a very beautiful portico of cruciform shape, leading 
to the door of the sanctuary, which, however, makes no show externally, 
and access to its interior is not vouchsafed to the profane. The age of 
this temple is the same as that of its great rival, except that, being all 
of one design, it probably was begun and completed at once, and, from 
the simplicity of its parts and details, may be earlier than the great 
buildings of Tirumalla Nayak. If we assume 1600 A.r>., with a margin 
of ten or fifteen years either way, we shall probably not err much in its 
date.’ --(Eergusson.) 

There is an error in the foregoing as to the number of the so-called 
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‘ 1000 pillars.’ ‘There are in reality 796 of them, and, if the 142 
round the little tank that adjoins the hall are added, the total reaches 
938. There are five enclosures in the building. Of these, the first 
or inner one, in which the nimdna is, measures 123 feet by 126 feet, 
with, a wall 30 feet high round it. The second is 306 feet by 197, with 
4 'wall 35 feet high; there is a gopura 65 feet high in this enclosure, 
and several small mandaps. The third enclosure is 745 feet by 197, 
surrounded by a wall 30 feet high. In this are two gopuras , in 
height 73 and 100 feet respectively ; there is a cocoa-nut tope in 
this portion of the building, containing a small tank and temple, 
to which the image from the great Vishnu pagoda in the Srirangam 
island is brought for one day in the year. The hall and tank described 
by Mr. Fergusson are in the fourth enclosure, which measures 2436 feet 
by 1493; the wall surrounding it is 35 feet high and 6 feet in thick¬ 
ness. The fifth or outer enclosure contains 4 streets of houses; here 
is a small gopura, about sixty years old, over the western entrance. 

‘Several inscriptions are found in the various parts of the building; 
but these are of no great use from a historical point of view, as they arc 
simply accounts of grants of land made to the pagoda from time to 
time, and, with a single exception, without dates. One of them, however, 
is stated to have been written about the year 1480 a.i>.; and if this be 
relied on, we must conclude that the temple is nearly 400 years old. 

‘It appears that the Jambukeswaram pagoda had an endowment 
of C4 villages in 1750 a.d. ; in 1820, it owned only 15 ; in 1851, a 
money allowance of ^,'943 was given to the pagoda in lieu of its 
lands, and this sum is now paid to the trustees every year.’—(Lewis 
Moore, C..S.) 

J&mbulghAt£. - -Town in Chanda District, Central Provinces. I .at. 
20 0 33' n., and long. 79° 30' ic.; 7 miles north-east of Chimur. The 
market, held twice a week, is the largest in the District, the chief 
products sold being cotton cloth and iron. The extensive quarries 
of soapstone, a mile from the village, have been worked over a 
hundred years; .about 50 cart-loads are annually quarried and fashioned 
into bowls and platters. Near these quarries are others of a very fine 
black serpentine, where for three years Raghoji in. employed 250 
workmen on fixed wages for eight months in the year. With the stone he 
constructed a temple at Nagpur. Since his death, the quarries have 
fallen in. With the funds raised by octroi, a fine wall has been con¬ 
structed, and a market-place begun. Police outpost. 

Jambusar. —Chief town of the Subdivision of the same name in 
Broach District, Bombay. Lat. 22° 3' 30" n., and long. 72 0 51' 30" e. ; 
pop. (1872), 14,924; municipal revenue (1874), ^767; rate of 
taxation, is. per head of municipal population. In former times, when 
Tankarid, 10 miles south-west of Jambusar, was a port of but little 
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less consequence than Broach, Jambusar itself enjoyed considerable 
trade. Of late years, since the opening of the railway (1861), the 
traffic by sea at Tankaria has much fallen off. On the other hand, 
Jambusar is only 18 miles distant from the Palej station, on the railroad 
between Bombay and Baroda ; and as roads have recently been made 
connecting Jambusar both with Palej and Broach (27 miles), a traffic 
by land has to some extent taken the place of the old sea-borne trade. 
In preparing cotton for export, 3 ginning factories were employed in 
1874. Tanning, the manufacture of leather, and calico printing are 
carried on to a small extent, and there are also manufactures of ivory, 
armlets, and toys. Jambusar has a subordinate judge’s court, post 
office, and dispensary. 

James and Mary Sands. (The old explanation of this name, 
derived from the Bengali words jal-mAri , ‘ The Deadly Water,’ has 
been exploded by Dr. Birdwood’s discovery in the India Office mss. 
of the wreck of a ship called The Janies and Alary on this shoal, circ. 
1700 a.d.)- —Shifting and dangerous alluvial deposits formed in the 
channel of the Hugli, by the meeting of the backwater of the Rup- 
ndrayan with the discharge of the Damodar, both of which last-named 
rivers enter the Hugh at sharp angles from the west, nearly opposite 
Falta. Lat. 22 0 13' to 22° 17' .v., and long. 88° 5' 45" to 88° 7' 30" e. — 
See Hugli River. 

Jdmira. —One of the tidal estuaries by which the waters of the 
Oanges merge into the sea, in the Sundarbans, Bengal; between the 
Matli and the Hugli rivers. Lat. 21° 36' n., and long. 88° 31' e. 

J&m-jo-Tando. —Town in the Haidaralxid taluk of llaidarabad 
District, Sind. Pop. (1871), 1897 —Muhammadans, 937, chiefly of the 
Nizamani, Sayyid, and KMskeli tribes; Hindus, 960, principally 
Lohdnos. Founded by the Talpur dynasty, and now the residence of 
the Khanani branch of the Tdlpur Mbs. It is on the main road. 

J&mkMndi. —Native State within the Political Agency of Kolhdpur 
and Southern Marhattd country, Bombay. Lat. 16° 26' to 16° 47' n., 
and long. 75 0 7' to 75 0 37' e. ; area, 492 square miles; pop. (1872), 
102,346 ; estimated gross revenue, There are altogether 

88 villages, which, exclusive of 7 outlying villages, form three distinct 
groups—the Jamkhdndi Subdivision with 39 villages, the Bidi with 
22 villages, and the Kundgal with 20 villages. A soft stone of superior 
quality is found near the village of Moregundi. Products— cotton, 
wheat, the ordinary varieties of pulse and mi let. Manufactures— 
coarse cotton cloth and native blankets, for home consumption. There 
are 10 schools, with 493 pupils. The present (1875) chief, Ramehandra 
Rdo Gopal, or Apd Sahib Patwardhan, a Hindu, a Brdhman by caste, 
forty-two years of age, ranks as a first-class chief of the Southern 
Marhattd country. For purposes other than military, he maintains a 
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retinue of 57 horse and 852 foot soldiers ; and he pays to the British 
Government a tribute of ^2084. He holds a sanad of adoption, and 
the succession follows the rule of primogeniture. The chief has power 
to try his own subjects for capital offences without the express permis¬ 
sion of the Political Agent. 

' J&mkMndi.—Chief town of the State of the same name, in the 
Southern Marhattd country, in political connection with the Bombay 
Presidency. Lat. 16° 30' 30" n., and long. 75° 22' 1:. ; 70 miles north¬ 
east of Belgium, 68 miles east of Kolhapur, and 162 miles south-east 
by south of Poona. Pop. (1872), 12,493. 

J&mki.—Municipal town in Si.ilkot District, Punjab. Lat. 32” 23' 
N., long. 74° 26' 45" K.; pop. (1868), 4214 souls; municipal revenue in 
1875-76, ^264, or is. 2jjd. per head of population (4355) within 
municipal limits. 

Jammu (Jamu, Jummod ).—Province and town in Kashmir State, 
Punjab. Estimated pop., about 8000. Situated in lat. 32° 43' 52" n., 
and long. 74“ 54' 14" k., on the Tavi, a tributary of the Chenab, among 
the mountains of the outer Himalayan range. The town and palace 
stand upon the right bank of the river; the fort overhangs the left or 
eastern shore at an elevation of 150 feet above the stream. The lofty 
whitened walls of the palace and citadel present a striking appearance 
from the surrounding country. An adjacent height commands the 
fortress, rendering it untenable against modern artillery. Extensive and 
handsome pleasure grounds. Ruins of great size in the. suburbs attest 
the former prosperity of the city. Once the seat of a Rdjput dynasty 
of independent Rdjds, whose dominions extended into the plains, 
and included the modern District of Sialkot It was afterwards 
conquered by the Sikhs, and formed part of Ranjlt Sinh’s dominions. 
For its subsequent acquisition by Ghuldb Sinh, see Kashmir and 
Jamu. 

Jamna.—River of Northern India.— See Jumna. 

J d.mna.g ar.—State in Bombay.— See Nawanagar. 

Jdmner. -Chief town of the Subdivision of the same name, in Khan- 
desh District, Bombay. Lat. 20° 48' n., and long. 75° 45' E. ; 70 miles 
cast by south of Dhulia. Pop. (1872), 5309. Jamner is an agricul¬ 
tural town, and has a dispensary and post office. A detachment of the 
Poona Horse is stationed here. 

Jamni. -River of Bundelkhand, Central India, rising in lat. 24° 36' 
N., and long. 78° 50' e., in the Central Provinces. It flows northwards 
into Bundelkhand, whence it passes into Gwalior, and, after a course of 
about 70 miles, eventually joins the Betwa, in lat. 25° 11' n., and long. 
78 “ 37 ' 

J&mnia (also called Dabir ).—One of the petty States under the 
Deputy Bhfl Agency, the Central India Agency, and the Government 
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of India. The name of the chief is Hamir Sinh,- and his title the 
Bhumia of Jamnia. He exercises jurisdiction over 47 paras or hamlets, 
and receives from Holkar a tankha, or pecuniary allowance, in lieu of 
rights over land to- the amount of^256, granted to his ancestor for 
protection of the country from Jaum to Nelclia ; and a later grant of 
.£250 from Holkar, in addition to the village of Khari, held at a quit- 
rent of ^90, from which an abatement is made of ^15 for the protec¬ 
tion of the Durjanpur Pass. From Sindhia the chief holds 5 villages 
on payment of ,£65 annually. From Dhar he receives from the 
Dharampuri District, on condition of being responsible for robberies ; 
and he also holds the village of Dabir in Dharampur, on a quit-rent of 
^15. During the minority of the Bhumia, the estate has been under 
British management for ten years ; it is now free from debt, and had in 
1875 a revenue of about £, 1600. 

Jamnotri.— Hot springs in'Garhw.il State, Punjab, near the source 
of the Jumna. Fat. 30° 59' n., long. 78° 35' E. The springs occur on 
■the sides of a massive mountain block, known as Ilanderpungh, with an 
elevation of 20,758 feet above sea level. In the centre stands a lake 
in which the monkey-god Hanuman is said to have extinguished his 
flaming tail. The water rushes up through a granite rock, and deposits 
a chalybeate sediment. It has a temperature of 1947“ F. Elevation 
of the springs, 10,849 feet above the sea. 

Jdmpui (or Jdmpui Kang ).—One of the chief ranges in Hill 
Tipperah, Bengal; runs directly north and south, upon long. 92° 19' e., 
between the rivers Deo and Lungai, from lat. 23° 40' to lat. 24 0 10' n. 
Highest peaks—Betling Sib (formerly Sorphuel), 3200 feet above the 
sea ; and Jdmpui, i860 feet. The upper valleys, between the Jdmpui 
and other northern ranges of Hill Tipperah, arc for the most part flat and 
covered with rank vegetation ; those to the south are wild in character, 
and broken by numerous deep-cut ravines. Small hillocks connect the 
Jampui Hills with those of Sylhet on the north, and with the Lungtcne 
range in Chittagong towards the south. 

J&mpur.— Tahsil of Derd Ghdzi Khan District, Punjab, lying 
between the Indus and the Suldimda Mountains. Lat. 29° 17' to 29° 
47' 30" x., and long. 69° 53' 30" to 70'' 50' 30" e. ; area, 691,113 acres, 
of which 175,239 are cultivated; pop. (1868), 61,534; persons per 
square mile, 66‘8 1 ; number of villages, 68. 

J&mpur. —Municipal town in Derd Ghdzi Khdn District, Punjab, 
and headquarters of the tahsil of the same n;-m :. Lat. 29 0 38' 34" n., 
long. 70° 38’ 16" k. Pop. (1868), 7796, con.-..sting of 1871 Hindus, 
5904 Muhammadans, and 21 ‘others.’ Situated in lat. 29° 38' 34" n., 
and long. 70° 38' 16" f.., in the plain, 32 miles south of Derd Ghdzi 
Khdn. Founded, according to local report, by one Jdm, a Jdt, about 
the 13th century. Principal industry, wood-turning; export of wooden 
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tops. Municipal revenue (1875-76), .^365, or is. 8jd. per head of 
population (4209) within municipal limits. 

Jdmri.—A small chiefship in Bhanddra District, Central Provinces, 
lying north of the Great Eastern Road, near Sdkoli. I.at. 21° 11' 30" n., 
80° 5' 30" e. Consists of 4 small villages, with an area of 9811 acres, 
of which 707 are rudely cultivated. The chief is a Gond, and obtains 
a moderate income from the sale of timber. 

Jamrud.—-Ruined fort in Peshdwar District, Punjab; situated in 
lat. 34° N., and long. 71° 24' e., at the mouth of the Khaibar (Khyber) 
Pass. It was occupied by Hari Sinh, Ranjit Sinh’s commander, in 
1836; but in April 1837, Dost Muhammad sent a body of Afghans to 
attack it. A battle ensued, in which the Sikhs gained a doubtful 
victory, with the loss of their general, Hari Sinh. Elevation above sea 
level, 1670 feet. During the military operations of 1878-79, Jamrud 
has become a place of considerable importance, as the frontier outpost 
on British territory towards Afghanistan, 

J&mt&ra.—Subdivision of Santdl Pargands District, Bengal, com¬ 
prising the than a or police circle of Jamtdra. Eat. 23° 48' 15" to 24° 
10' 30" n., and long. 86° 41' to 87° 20' 30" k. ; area, 598 square miles ; 
townships. 757 ; houses, 16,544 ; pop. (1872), 95,793. Average number 
of persons per square mile, r6o ; townships per square mile, 1*27 ; 
persons per township, 127; houses per square mile, 28; persons per 
house, 5 - 8. 

Jamil:—Province and town of Kashmir State, Punjab.— See Kashmir 
and Jammu. 

Jamui. —Subdivision of Monghyr District, Bengal. Lat. 24 0 22' to 
25° 16' 30" n., and long. 85° 38' 30" to 86° 38' 30" e. ; area, 1584 
square miles; townships, 770 ; houses, 97,491. Pop. (1872), 524,277, of 
whom 459,927, or 877 per cent., were Hindus ; 52,326, or 10 per cent., 
Muhammadans; 1 Buddhist; ro8 Christians ; 11,915, or 2*3 per cent., 
‘others.’ Proportion of males, 49-9 per cent.; density of population, 
331 per square mile ; villages per square mile, *49; persons per town¬ 
ship, 681 ; houses per square mile, 62 ; inmates per house, 5'4. This 
Subdivision comprises the 4 police circles of Shaikhpurd, Sikandra, 
Jamui, and Chakdi. Number of courts (1870-71), 3; regular police 
force, 78 men ; rural police, 1263 men; cost of Subdivisional admini¬ 
stration, ^3208, 15s. 

Jamiii.— Headquarters of Jamui Subdivision, Monghyr District, 
Bengal. Lat. 24° 55' 30" n., long. 86° 15' 50" k. ; on the left bank of the 
river Keul, 5 miles south-west of the Jamui station on the East India 
Railway, with which it is connected by an unmetalled road. Pop. 
(1872), 5197. This town lies within the great Gangctic rice plain, but 
sharps in the slope of the country from the Chakdi and Ilazdribdgh 
plateau northwards; well drained, and healthy. It contains the usual 
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public buildings, a jail, branch dispensary, Anglo-vernacular school, 
distillery, etc. Exports —mahui flower and oil, buffalo ghl, shell-lac, 
oil-seeds, grain, and gur; imports—cotton, tobacco, piece-goods, and 
metal vessels. Trade carried on by rail and by pack-bullocks; no 
metalled roads in the town. Jamili is a town of recent growth, and has 
no historical interest; to the south of it are the remains of an old fort. 

Jamund.— River of Northern India .—See Jumna. 

Jamund (Jamoona or Jandi ).—The name given to the lower section 
of the Brahmaputra in Northern Bengal, from its entrance into the 
plains to its confluence with the (lunges. This channel is of compara¬ 
tively recent formation, but now carries down by far the largest volume 
of water. When Major Kenncll compiled his map of Bengal towards the 
close of the last century, the main stream of the Brahmaputra flowed in 
a south-easterly direction across the District of Maimansinh, past the 
civil station of Nasirdbad, to join the Meghna just below Bhairab Bdzdr. 
Some thirty years later, at the time of Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s survey, 
this channel had already become of secondary importance. At the 
present time, though it still bears the name of the Brahmaputra, it has 
dwindled to a mere watercourse, only navigable during the rainy season. 
The Jamund, as had been anticipated by Dr. B. Hamilton, is now the 
main stream, and in fact the only one marked in common maps. It 
extends from near Ghordmdra in Rangpur District to the river mart of 
Godlanda in Farfdpur, situated at the junction of the Padma or main 
stream of the Ganges. Its course is almost due north and south, 
extending approximately from 26° to 24’ n. lat. Along the left or east' 
bank stretches the District of Maimansinh; on the right or west bank 
lie Rangpur, Bogrd, and Pabnd, all in the Rajshald-Kuch-Behar 
Division. Though a modern creation, the Jamund thus serves as an 
important administrative boundary. In that portion of its course which 
fringes Bogrd District, it is locally known as the Ddo-kobd or Hatchet- 
cut, perhaps to distinguish it from another river of the same name in 
that District. It runs through a low-lying country, formed out of its 
own loose alluvial sands. At some points its channel swells to a 
breadth in the rainy season of 4 or 5 miles, broken by frequent chars or 
sandbanks, which form, are washed away, and re-form year after year, 
according to the varying incidence of the current. The lowlands on 
either bank supply the most favourable soil for jute cultivation in 
Bengal. The one great river mart on the Jamund is Sirajganj in 
Pabnd District, which collects the agricultural produce of all the sur¬ 
rounding country. In 1876-77, the total number of country boats 
registered at Sirdjganj was 49,644. The Jamuna is navigable 
throughout its entire length by native craft of the largest burthen at all 
seasons of the year, and also by the river steamers that ply to Assam. 

Jamund. —A deltaic distributary of the Ganges, or rather the name 
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given to a part of the waters of the Ichhamati during a section of its 
course. The Jamuna enters the Twenty-four Pargands at Balidni from 
Nadiyd District; and after a south-easterly route, down the Twenty-four 
Pargands, winds through the forests and jungles of the Sundarbans 
until it empties itself into the Rdimangal, a short distance from where 
that estuary merges into the sea, in lat. 21° 47' n., and long. 89° 13' k. 
The Jamuna is a deep river, and navigable throughout the year by 
trading boats of the largest size. At the point where it enters the District, 
the stream is about 150 yards wide, but its breadth gradually increases 
in its progress southwards to from 300 or 400 yards. The canals 
which run from Calcutta eastward fall into this river at Husdindbdd. 

Jamund,. —River of Assam, rising in lat. 26° 31' N., and long. 93 0 31' 
e., in the north of the Nagd Hills, and flowing first south and then west 
.along the southern foot of the Rengma Hills, finally falls into the Kapili, 
a tributary of the Brahmaputra, in Nowgong District, at the village of 
Jamund-mukh, in lat. 26° 5' n., and long. 92° 47' e. Its tributaries in 
the hills are the Dikhru, Sargatf, and Pathrddesd, all small streams. In 
the lower part of its course, it is navigable by boats of 4 tons burthen 
during the greater part of the year. Coal and limestone of good 
quality arc found in certain portions of its bed. 

Jamun 4 (Jaboona).- A river of Northern Bengal, probably repre¬ 
senting one of the old channels of the Tistd. It rises in Dindjpur 
District, not far from the boundary of Rangpur, and flowing due south 
along the border of Bogrd, finally falls into the Atrdi, itself a tributary 
of the Ganges, near the village of Bhawdnipur in Rdjshdhl District. In 
the lower part of its course it is navigated all the year round by country 
boats of considerable burthen, but higher up it only becomes navigable 
during the rainy season, from June to October. The chief river marts 
on the banks of the Jamund are lldbrd in Dindjpur District, and Hillf 
in Bogrd, just beyond the Dindjpur boundary. The latter has been 
described as the largest rice mart in Northern Bengal. In 1876-77, it 
exported rice to the value of £72,000, almost entirely consigned to 
Chandranagar. 

Jamwdri. —River in Oudh; a small tributary of the Sardyan, rising 
in Bhurwdra village, Kheri District, in lat. 27° 56' n., and long. 80° 38' k. 
After flowing a tortuous course of 41 miles, it joins the Sardyan on its 
left bank, in Sultdnpur District, in lat. 27” 32' n., and long. 80° 47' e. 

Janaurdi. —Town in Faizdbdd (Fyzabad) District, Oudh ; adjoining 
Ajodhya. Said to have been originally founded by Rdjd Janakjf, and 
having fallen into decay, to have been re-founded by the Oudh 
Vikramdditya in the 2d century a.d. Pop. (1869), 1852 Hindus and 
279 Musalmdns; total, 2131. 

Jandi&la. —Municipal town in Amritsar District, Punjab. Pop. 
(1868), 6975, consisting of 2320 Hindus, 3693 Muhammadans, 552 Sikhs, 
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7 Christians, and 403 ‘ others.’ Situated in lat. 31° 33' 40" n., and long. 
75 ° 4' 7 " f~, on the Grand Trunk Road, 11 miles south-east of Amritsar 
city. Station on Lahore and Delhi Railway. Founded by a colony of 
Jdts, and named after Jand, the son of their leader. Considerable 
trade, conducted entirely with Amritsar. Manufacture of brass and 
copper vessels. Police station, sardi. Government and mission school, 
post office. Municipal revenue (1875-76), .£457, or is. 4d. per head 
of population (6819) within municipal limits. 

Jandi&la. —Town in Jalandhar (Jullundur) District, Punjab. Lat. 
31" 9' 30" n., long. 75 0 39' 30" e.; pop. (1868), 6439, consisting of 2539 
Hindus, 932 Muhammadans, and 2968 Sikhs. Agricultural centre, of 
purely local importance. 

Jangipur. —Subdivision of Murshiddbdd District, Bengal. Lat. 24 0 
19' to 24° 52' N., and long. 87“ 51' 30" to 88° 24' 15" f. ; area, 576 
square miles; townships, 668; houses, 58,818; pop. (1872), 273,487. 
Persons per square mile, 475 ; townships per square mile, n6; persons 
per village, 409; houses per square mile, 102 ; persons per house, 4 "6. 
This Subdivision comprises the 5 police circles ( thdnds) of Raghunath- 
ganj, Mirzapur, Palsd, Sutf, and Shamsherganj. 

Jangipur (or Jahdngirpur). —Chief town of the Subdivision of the 
same name in Murshiddbdd District, Bengal; situated on the left bank 
of the Bhdgirathi, in lat. 24° 28' n., and long. 88° 6' 45" e. Pop. (1872), 
11,361 ; gross municipal revenue (1876-77), ,£957; rate of taxation, 
is. 8d. per head. The town is said to have been founded by the 
Emperor Jahdngir. During the early years of British rule, it was an 
important centre of the silk trade, and the site of one of the Company’s 
Commercial Residencies. Jangipur is now best known as the toll station 
for registering the traffic on the Bhdgirathi. Total traffic in 1872, about 
377,508 maunds, or 13,821 tons; in 1874, 140,318 maunds, or 5135 
tons. The number of boats registered here annually is about 10,000 ; 
the amount of toll, ,£8000, or about one-third of the total gross revenue 
derived from the Nadiyd rivers. 

Janjird. ( Habsan ).—Native State within the Political Agency 
of Koldba (Colaba), in the Provim e of the Konkan, Bombay. Lat. 
18° to 18° 31' N., and long. 72° 53’ to 73° r 7' e. It is bounded 
north by the Rewadanda creek in the British District of Kolaba; 
east by the Rohd and Mahad Subdivisions of the same District; south 
by the Bankot creek in the District of Ratnagiri; and west by the 
Arabian Sea. Estimated area, 151 square miles; pop. (1872), 71,966, 
principally agriculturists and fishermen; e* circuited gross revenue, 
,£32,800. The surface of the country is covered with spurs and hill 
ranges, averaging about 1000 feet in height, and generally running 
parallel to the course of the arms of the sea that pass eastwards into the 
heart of the land. The sides of the hills are thickly wooded, except 
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where cleared for cultivation. The villages lie chiefly in the valleys 
between the hills, and here excellent crops of rice are raised. Except 
these plots of rich alluvial land and some sandy tracts near the coast, 
the usual red stony soil of the Konkan prevails. For irrigation pur¬ 
poses, water sufficiently fresh is found everywhere by digging a few 
yards into the easily worked earth. It is drawn from wells by means 
of the Persian wheel, and from streams by a balance-lift called upti. 
In the strip of light sand bordering the sea-coast, cocoa-nut trees grow 
in great perfection. The climate is the same as that of most other 
parts of the Konkdn—hot, relaxing, and moist, but not unhealthy. Pro¬ 
ducts—firewood, timber, cocoa-nuts, rice, the coarser varieties of grain, 
and hemp; manufactures—salt and sdris or robes for women. The State 
has for some years been a chief source of supply of firewood to 
Bombay; but its forests have been consequently over-cut, and the 
necessity of conserving them has recently engaged the attention of the 
Government of Bombay. There are no made roads, traffic being 
carried on almost entirely by water. In March 1874, a regular tri¬ 
weekly steam communication was established between Bombay and 
Dasgaon, on the Sdvitri river, touching at Janjira. There arc 8 regular 
and 34 irregular schools in the State, with 517 pupils in the former 
and 374 in the latter class. The Chief is a Sunni Muhammadan, by race 
a Sidi or Abyssinian, with the title of Nawdb. The last Chief, Ibrdhim 
Khdn Yakat Khan, died in 1879. He has no sanad authorizing adop¬ 
tion. As regards succession, the eldest son does not, as of right, 
succeed to the throne ; but that one among the sons who is decided 
by the supreme authority in the State to be fittest to rule. Till 1868, 
the State enjoyed singular independence, there being no Political Agent, 
and no interference whatever in its internal affairs. About that year, 
the mal-administration of the Chief, especially in matters of police and 
criminal justice, became flagrant; those branches of administration were 
in consequence taken out of his hands, and vested in a Political Agent. 
The Treaty, which regulates the dealings of the British Government 
with the Nawdb, is that of 1870. The name Janjira is corrupted from 
the Arabic jazirah, ‘an island.’ The origin of the ruling family is 
thus related: -About the year 1489 a.d., an Abyssinian in the service 
of one of the Nizdm Shahi kings of Ahmednagar, disguised as a mer¬ 
chant, obtained permission from the chiefs of the island to land 300 
boxes. Each of these boxes contained a soldier, and by this means 
the Abyssinians possessed themselves of Janjird island and the fort of 
Dan da Rdjapur. The island afterwards formed part of the dominions 
of the King of Bijdpur. In the time of Sivajf, the government of the 
Southern Konkdn was held by the Admiral of the Bijdpur fleet, who 
was always an Abyssinian. In consequence of harsh treatment at the 
hands of his master, the Sidi Admiral offered his services, in 1660 
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a.d., to the Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb. The most noticeable point 
in the history of Janjird, is its successful resistance, alone of all the 
States of Western India, to the repeated and determined attacks of the 
Marhattds, who made its capture a point of honour. After being 
repeatedly attacked by Sivajf, its conquest was again attempted in 1682 
by his son Sambajf, who besieged the island, which he attempted to 
connect with the mainland by means of a mole. The project 
failed, and other attempted modes of attack were defeated with heavy 
loss. 

Janjird.—Chief town of Janjird State, in the Konkdn, Bombay. Lat. 
18° 18' n., long. 73* e. ; 44 miles south of Bombay. Pop. (1872), 1740. 
The town is situated on an island of the same name. 

J&nsath. —South-eastern tahsU of Muzaffarnagar District, North- 
Western Provinces, lying between the Ganges and the Ilindan, traversed 
by the Sind, Punjab, and Delhi Railway, and watered by the Ganges 
Canal. Area, 453 square miles, of which 302 are cultivated; pop. 
(1872), 161,927; land revenue, ,£23,527 ; total Government revenue, 
£27,464 ; rental paid by cultivators, £66,094 ; incidence of Govern¬ 
ment revenue per acre, is. 7|d. 

Jdnsath. —Town in Muzaffarnagar District, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, and headquarters of the tahs'd of the same name. l.at. 29° 19' 
15" N., long. 77° 53' 20" e. ; pop. (1872), 6117, consisting of 3478 
Hindus and 2639 Muhammadans. Situated on a low part of the plain, 
14 miles south-east of Muzaffarnagar. Famous as the home of the 
Jdnsath Sayyids, who held all the chief offices of the Delhi Empire in 
the early part of the 18th century. Jdnsath was sacked and destroyed 
by a Roiiilld force, under orders from the Wazfr Karnar-ud-dfn, in 1737, 
and most of the Sayyids were slain or exiled; but some of their 
descendants still inhabit the town. Police station, post office, 
school. 

J&ora.—One of the Native States in the Western Mdlwd Agency, 
under the Central India Agency and the Government of India. The 
lands of this chiefship were originally assigned by Jaswant Rdo Holkar 
to Amfr Khdn for support of troop* to aid Ilolkar’s schemes of aggran¬ 
dizement in Northern India. Amir Khan’s brother-in-law, Gafllir 
Khdn, being in occupation when the battle of Maliidpur decided the 
fate of Mdlwd in 1818, the possession was secured to him and his 
heirs by the British Government. The present Nawab of Jdora is 
Muhammad Ismdii Khdn, by race a Pathd'i. Though nominally a 
feudatory of Holkar, and liable to the | xyment of a succession 
tiazardna of 2 lakhs (say £20,000), the Nawdb is directly under the 
protection and political control of the British Government. He holds 
a sanad guaranteeing the succession according to Muhammadan law in 
the event of failure of natural heirs. The territory of Jdora lies between 
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lat. 23° 32' and 23 0 55' n., and between long. 74° 52' and 75° 38' e. ; 
its area, in 1875, was estimated at about 872 square miles ; the popula¬ 
tion in the same year at 85,500 ; revenue, ,£79,930. Jdora contains the 
best poppy-growing lands in Mdlwa. The Nawab keeps up a military 
force of 150 horse and 600 foot. His services during the Mutiny were 
rewarded by an increase to his salute, which is fixed at 13 guns, and by 
a reduction in his annual contribution to the Contingent, now fixed at 
^16,181. 

Jarw&L—Town in Bahrdich District, Oudh ; on the road from 
Bahramghdt to Bahrdich, 5 J miles from the former and 29 from the 
latter town. I .at. 27* 10’ 9" n., long. 81° 35' 33" e. A Muhammadan 
town, captured from the Bhars in 1340 a.d., by a Sayyid chief, whose 
descendants still reside in the village. Their influence has of late much 
decreased, and a considerable portion of their ancestral estates has 
passed into the possession of Rajput neighbours. Pop. (1869), 1928 
Muhammadans, 1400 Hindus—total, 3328, residing in 900 houses. 
Bi-weekly market for the sale of grain, cloth, and brass vessels. Manu¬ 
factures—fireworks, dyes, saltpetre, scents, and felts, the latter being 
a speciality of Bahrdich District. Two Hindu temples, 4 mosques, 
resting-house ( sardi ), Government school. 

Jasddn. — Native State within the Political Agency of Kdthid- 
wdr, in the Province of Guzerat, Bombay. Pop. (1872), 32,134; 
number of villages, 61 ; estimated gross revenue, ^ 14,500. Pro¬ 
ducts, cotton and grain. Jasdan ranks as a third-class State among 
•the many petty Stales of Kdthidwdr. Its ruler entered into engage¬ 
ments with the British Government in 1807. The present (1875) 
chief, Khdchar Aid Cheld, a Hindu of the Kdthi tribe, is forty-three 
years of age. He pays to the British Government, the Gaekwdr of 
Baroda, and the Nawdb of Jundgarh, a total tribute of J 1066, and 
maintains a military force of 341 men. He holds no sanad of adoption, 
but the succession follows the rule of primogeniture. This is the 
only Kdthi family in which primogeniture has been established, the 
indigenous Kdthi custom being to divide property equally among 
all the sons. Jasddn town is situated in lat. 22° 5' n., long. 71' 

20' E. 

Jashpur. —Tributary Stale of Chutid Ndgpur, Bengal. Lat. 22 0 17' 
5" to 23 0 15' 30" n., long. 83° 32' 50" to 84° 26' 15" K. ; area, 1947 
square miles; pop. (1872), 66,926. Bounded on the north and west 
by the tributary State of Sargtijd; on the south by Gdngpurand Udaipur; 
and on the east by Lohdrdagd District. 

Physical Aspects. —The State of Jashpur consists in almost equal 
proportions of highland and lowland areas. On its eastern side, the 
tableland of the Uparghdt (2200 feet above the sea) blends with and 
forms an integral part of the plateau of Chutid Ndgpur; towards the 
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west, it springs abruptly from the Hetghdt, with a wall buttressed at 
places by projecting masses of rock. The lowlands of Hetghdt and of 
Jashpur proper lie to the south in successive steppes, broken by low 
hills, gneiss rocks, and isolated bluffs. A slight depression separates 
the Uparghdt from the still loftier plateau of the Khuria (3000 10*3700 
feet), which occupies the north-west corner of the State, forming the 
watershed between the lb and the Kanhar, a tributary of the Son. The 
principal peaks in Jashpur are Rdnijuld (3527 feet), Kohiar (3393 
feet), Bharamurio (3390 feet). The chief river is the lb, which flows 
through the State from north to south; but numerous rapids render it 
unnavigable. The small rivers to the north are feeders of the Kanhar. 
Iron and gold are found in Jashpur; sal, sisi'i, ebony, and other 
valuable timber abound along the course of the lb. Jungle products 
—lac, tasar silk, and bees-wax. 

History. —Jashpur, with the rest of the Sargujd group of States, was 
ceded to the British Government by the provisional engagement con¬ 
cluded with Madhojl Bhonsld (Apd Sdhib) in 181S. Although noticed 
in the second article of this agreement as a separate estate, Jashpur 
was at first treated in some measure as a fief of .Sargujd, through which 
State it still pays tribute; in every other respect it is dealt with as a 
distinct territory. The chief of Jashpur renders no feudal service to 
Sargujd; his annual income is about .£2000; the tribute to Govern¬ 
ment, 10s. 

Population. —The total population of Jashpur State in 1872 numbered 
66,926 persons, being 34,648 males and 32,278 females, the pro- 
portion of males-being 51-8 per cent. ; density of population, 34 per 
square mile. Classified according to race, there were—Dravidian 
aborigines (of whom Unions are the most numerous), 40,935, or 61'2 
per cent, of total population; Kolarian aborigines, 14,070, or 21 per 
cent. ; semi-Hinduized aborigines, 6374, or 9-5 per cent. ; Hindus, 
5124, or 77 per cent. ; Muhammadans, 423, or '6 per cent. For a 
full description of the aboriginal tribes, see Statistical Account of Bengal, 
xvii. pp. 203-207. The residence of the Raja is at Jagdispur or Jash- 
purnagar. 

Crops. —Cereals, oil-seeds, fibres, acd cotton. 

Jashpur. —Hill range in Chutia Nagpur, Bengal. The principal peaks 
are—Rdnijuld, 3527 feet in height, lat. 22 0 59' 45" n., long. 83° 38' o" k ; 
Kohiar, 3393 feet; Bharamurio, 3390 feet; Chipli, 3300 feet; Laiong- 
bir, 3293 ; Bhusrunga, 3285 feet; Talora, 3258 feet; Dulum, 3248 feet; 
Garh, 3226 feet; Dhasma, 3222 feet, etc. 

Jaso. —Petty State in Bundelkhand, under the Central India Agency 
and the Government of India, situated between lat 24 0 20' and 24 0 34' 
n., and between long. 80” 28' o" and 8o° 40' 30" E. The chief, Diwdn 
Bhopal Sinh, is a Hindu Bundcla. The area of the State is 74 square 
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miles; the population in 1875 was estimated at about 4000; the revenue 
in the same year at about ^ 1400. The chief keeps up a military force 
of 2 guns and about 50 horsemen. He holds a sanaJ, giving the right 
of adoption. The town of Jaso is in lat. 24 0 27' n., and long. 8o° 
35 ' e. 

Jasol. —Town in Jodhpur State, Rajputana ; situated near the left 
bank of the Lunl river, in lat. 25° 8' n., and long. 72° 21' k., 60 miles 
south-west of Jodhpur town. Built at the northern base of a conical 
hill. Now an insignificant village with a sparse population. 

Jaspur. —Town in the Tardi District, North-Western Provinces. 
I .at. 29 0 16' 45" N., long. 78“ 52' 30" k. ; pop. (1S72), 6746. 

Jaspur a. Village in Banda District, North-Western Provinces; 17 
miles north of Bdnda town. Pop. (1872), 2319. The neighbouring 
fort of Abhaipur was founded by a robber chieftain, Humdyun, who 
gathered a body of followers during the 18th century, and took the 
title of Raja. He diverted the waters of the Ken into an artificial 
channel, which supplies a valuable means of irrigation at the present 
day - 

Jasrota. — Extinct principality and town in Kashmir State, 
Punjab; situated in lat. 32 0 29' n., and long. 75 0 27' e., among the 
mountains of the southern Himdlayan chain. The last Rdjd was 
dispossessed by Ranjit Sinh. Thornton describes the Raja’s residence 
as a handsome palace with four towers, small bazar, inconsiderable 
trade. 

• Jasw&n Dun. —Valley in Hoshidrpur District, Punjab, intervening 
between the Siwdlik Hills and the outer Himdlayan range. It corre¬ 
sponds to the Dehra Dun in the Gangetic Dodb, and the Khidrda Dun 
in Ndhan State. The Sohdn torrent traverses its whole length, and 
during the floods occupies almost the entire valley from side to side. 
Spurs front the neighbouring hills project into the central dale front 
either range, but the greater part is level and open, with a breadth of 
from 4 to 14 miles. Elevation of the town of Una, situated about the 
middle of the Dun, 1404 feet above sea level. 

Jaswantnagar. —Commercial town in Etdwah District, North- 
Western Provinces. Lat. 26" 52' 50" n., long. 78° 56' 30'' e. ; pop. 
(1872), 5310, consisting of 3735 Hindus and 1575 Muhammadans. 
Situated on the East Indian Railway, 10 miles north-west of Etdwah. 
Named after Jaswant Rdi, a Mdinpuri Kdyasth, who settled in the town 
in 1715. Handsome houses of the wealthier merchants. Einc tank, with 
temple and bathing g/idts built by a rich mahdjan. Place of worship 
of the Saraugis, who form a considerable element in the population. 
Small Hindu temple, west of tow T n, was occupied on May 19, 1857, by 
mutineers of the 3rd Native Cavalry; during a bold attempt to dislodge 
them, the Joint Magistrate was wounded in the face. Considerable 
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trade in yarn, cattle, and country produce, as well as English piece- 
goods. Export of ghi, manufacture of native .cloth. ‘ Railway station, 
first-class police station, good school, charitable dispensary. Municipal 
revenue in 1875-76, £465; front taxes, ,£383, or is. 5^d. per head of 
population (5340) within municipal limits. The municipality has since 
been abolished. 

Jath. —Native State within the Political Agency of Satdra, in the 
Deccan, Bombay. Lat. 16° 50' to 17° 18' N., and long. 75° T to 75° 
31' ic.; area, 998 square miles; pop. (1872), 70,665 ; number of villages, 
ri4; estimated gross revenue, exclusive of transit dues, ,£10,000. 
The land is generally poor, the country westward being hilly and 
rocky, and the soil covered with stone and gravel. Towards the east, 
black soil is found, and the crops are much heavier. Cultivation is 
neglected, and there has been little attempt at irrigation. Products 
—cotton, wheat, gram, and the common varieties of millet. There 
are 12 schools, with 510 pupils. The present (1875) chief is a Hindu 
of the Kshattriya caste. His name is Amri R;lo Sahib Dafta Desmukh, 
and his title Jagirddr of Jath. He is forty years of age, and ranks as a 
first-class Sardar in the Deccan. He holds a sauad of adoption, and 
the succession follows the rule of primogeniture. Owing to mismanage¬ 
ment on the part of the chief, the State has been under attachment 
since April 1874, and the administration is conducted by a British 
officer. 

Jath. —Chief town of Jath State in the Deccan, in political con¬ 
nection with the Bombay Presidency. Lat. 17 0 3' n., long. 75° 16' E.; 
88 miles south-east of Satdra, 95 miles north-east of Belgdum, and 132 
miles south-east by south of Poona. 

Jdti. —A tdluk of the Shahbandar Deputy Collectorate, Kardchi 
(Kurrachee) District, Sind. Lat. 23° 33' 30" to 24“ 36' n., and long. 
68° o' 30" to 68° 48' 15" e. ; area, 2053 square miles, with 4 tapds and 
80 villages; pop. (1872), 22,725 ; revenue (1873-74), ,£6920, of which 
£(6355 was derived from imperial and £,'565 from local sources. 

Jatingd. River in the north of Cdchdr District, Assam; which 
rises amid the Bardil Hills, and flows south past the village of Barkhold 
into the Bardk, a few miles below Slit hdr. 

Jatoi. —Municipal town in Muzaffargarh District, Punjab. Lat. 29' 
30' 45" n., long. 70" 53' e. ; distant from Alfpur 11 miles north-west. 
Pop. (1868), 4814. Local tradition attributes its foundation to Mir 
Bajdr Khdn, in the days of the Emperor Iidbar. The Indus washed 
away the original town at the close of the las‘ t antury, but it was shortly 
afterwards rebuilt on the present site. Jatoi was for some time sub¬ 
ordinate to Bahdwalpur, but was annexed by Diwdn Sawan Mall. In 
the war against Mulrdj, the Jatoi people threw off the Sikh rule, and 
rendered good service in the Miiltdn (Mooltan) campaign. Police 
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station, school-house, post office. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ^93, 
or 1 id. per head of population (1914) within municipal limits. 

JatOi— Village in the Naushahro Deputy Collectorate, Haidardbdd 
(Hyderabad) District, Sind. Pop. (1872), 892. Export trade in grain, 
annual value, jQ 600. Founded in 1780. 

Jatr&pur. —Trading village in Rangpur District, Bengal; near the 
river Dharla. Eat. 25° 49' n., long. 89° 47' 15" k. Exports, jute and 
mustard-seed. 

Jattd. —Important Government salt-mine in Kohdt District, Punjab, 
in the chain of hills known as the Kohdt Salt Range. Lies on the 
north side of the Teri Toi river, 9 miles west of Malgin mine. The salt 
occurs as solid rock, and is quarried by blasting over an area of one 
mile by one mile and a half. Only bullocks and donkeys are here 
laden, camels being prohibited in order to prevent overcrowding at 
this mine, the nearest of the five situated in the same range. The pro¬ 
tective establishment comprises 23 men. The headquarters of the salt¬ 
mines are at Jattd. Quantity extracted in 1870-71 (at Jattd mine), 
123,268 victimds; amount of duty, ,£3081. Annual average gross 
income for the ten years ending 1872, ^2829. 

J&ulna. —Town in Haidardbdd (Hyderabad), Central India.— See 
Jalna. 

Jaum. —Village and fort in Indore State, Central India. Lat. 22“ 
22' n., long. 75° 47' k. ; 14 miles south of Mhow (Man), and 100 north¬ 
west of Asirgarh. Situated on the summit of a pass in the Vindhyd 
•range, impracticable for wheeled carriages; 2328 feet above sea level. 

Jaunpur. —A British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship of the 
North-Western Provinces, lying between 25“ 23' 45" and 26° 12' n. 
lat., and between 82° 10' and 83° 7' 45" k. long., with an area of 1556 
square miles, and a population in 1872 of 1,025,961 persons. Jaunpur 
is the north-eastern District of the Allahabad Division. It is bounded 
on the north and north-west by the Oudh Districts of Faizdbdd 
(Fyzabad), Partdbgarh, and Sultanpur; on the cast and north-east by 
Ghdzipur and A/.am garb ; on the south by Benares and Mirzapur; and 
on the west by Allahdbdd. The administrative headquarters are at the 
town of Jaunpur. A small portion of the District is isolated from the 
remainder by an intrusive belt of Oudh territory. 

Physical Aspects. —The District of Jaunpur forms part of the wide 
Gangetic plain, and its surface is composed of a thick alluvial 
deposit, brought down by the great rivers which flow from the 
Ilimdlayan range. It differs, however, from the typical plain regions 
in the slight irregularity of its contour, which is worn down into 
undulating slopes by the action of minor streams. This apparent 
diversity of surface is increased by the occurrence of lofty mounds, 
often covered with groves, which mark the sites of ruined or deserted 
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towns, the relies of a forgotten race. At places may be seen a patch 
of usdr, rendered barren by the white saline •efflorescence known as 
nil; but with this exception the whole District is closely tilled, and no 
waste lands break the continuous prospect of cultivated fields. The 
northern and central portions are richly wooded with the thick foliage 
of tire mango, or with isolated clumps of mi Alia and tamarind trees. 
The District is divided into two unequal ports by the sinuous channel 
of the Guniti, a tributary of the Ganges, which Hows past the city of 
Jaunpur, and cuts off one-third of the area to the north-east. Its total 
course within the District is about go miles, and it is nowhere fordable. 
At Jaunpur, it is traversed by the famous Muhammadan bridge built 
by Mumzim Khan in 1569-73, consisting of 16 arches, with a total 
span of 712 feet. Two miles lower down, it is again crossed by the 
modern railway bridge on the Oudh and Rohilkhand line, which has 
the same number of arches, but double the span of the older work. 
The channel of the Gumti is deep and well defined, while the hard- 
.ness of the nodular limestone through which it has slowly eaten its 
way effectually prevents those constant shiftings, which give rise to 
endless riparian disputes in the wider valleys of the great arterial 
streams. The other rivers of the District are the Sii, the Barna, the 
Filli, and the Basohi. Lakes are numerous in the north and south, 
though rare in the central />argands; the largest has a length of 8 miles. 
Owing to the density of the population and the absence of forests or 
waste lands, wild animals are scarce, and the waterfowl of the marshy 
lakes form the only attraction for the sportsman. But cobras and other 
snakes arc common, while packs of wolves frequent the scanty ravines 
which border the Gumti and the Sdi. 

History .—In the earliest times, Jaunpur was held by the Bhars, a 
tribe of non-Aryan aborigines, who occupied the whole northern slope 
of the central Ganges plain. Few traces of their long settlement in 
this District can now be recovered. Along the banks of the Barna, 
frequent mounds conceal the sites of large cities destroyed by fire; but 
these were probably overthrown in the gth century of our era, when the 
great Brdhmanist revival finally triumphed over Buddhism, and the 
faith of Sakya Muni was trampled out with flame anil sword through¬ 
out all Upper India. Vast temples also stood at one time by the side 
of the Gumti, and some portions of their architecture have survived the 
devastation of the earliest Musalman invaders; yet nothing is known 
with certainty of their age or founders. The fort of Ffroz, built about 
the year 1360, was almost entirely construc.c. from ruined temples of 
Buddhist or Hindu origin, and carved stones taken from the infidel 
buildings abound in the walls. Doubtless, in prehistoric times Jaunpur 
formed a portion of the Ajodhya principality; and when it first makes 
an appearance in authentic history, it was subject to the rulers of 
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Benares. With the rest of their dominions it fell under the yoke of 
the Musalmin maurauders after the victory gained by Shahab-ud-din 
over the Hindu champion Jdi Chand, in 1194 a.d. From this time the 
District appears to have been ruled by a prince of the Kanauj dynasty, 
as a tributary of the Muhammadan suzerain. In 1360, Firoz Tughlak, 
on his return from an expedition to Bengal, encamped at Jaunpur, and, 
being struck with the advantages of its site, determined to build a city 
on the spot. He remained there for six months, and demolished one 
Hindu temple; but the stout resistance of the populace compelled him 
to refrain from his attempt to level another, the votive offering of 
Jai Chdnd. At a later date, however, it was destroyed by Ibrahim, 
Sultdn of Jaunpur, who employed the stones to construct the mosque 
known as the Atala Masjid. Only a rich screen, flanked by two 
ragged pinnacles, now remains of Ibrahim’s building. In 1388, Malik 
Sarwar Khwdja, a eunuch who had become Wazt'r at Delhi, was sent by 
Muhammad Tughlak to govern the eastern Province, which extended 
from Kanauj to Behar. The ambitious eunuch fixed his residence at 
Jaunpur, and in 1394, taking advantage of Timur’s invasion, he made 
himself independent of the Delhi court, and assumed the title of 
Sultan-us-Shark, or Eastern Emperor. For nearly a century, the Sharki 
dynasty ruled at Jaunpur, and proved formidable rivals to the sove¬ 
reigns of Delhi. They possessed the greater part of Hindustan, and 
were engaged in one long struggle with their former masters for the 
supremacy of the whole. The founder of the dynasty, who died in 
1400, left his dominions to his adopted son Mubarak Khan. The new 
Sultan reigned only for a single year, and died in 1401, while resisting 
an attack of the Delhi forces at Kanauj. He was succeeded by his 
younger brother, Ibrahim, the builder of the Atala Masjid. Ibrahim’s 
life was spent in a long contest for the recovery of Kanauj, which he 
was obliged to cede in the earlier years of his reign, and for the conquest 
of Kalpi, which he twice unsuccessfully attacked. He died in 1440. 
His son, Mahmtid, was more aggressive. In 1442, he took Kalpi, and 
ten years later marched upon Delhi, to which he laid siege. Haldol 
Lodi, the real ruler of the Empire under the faineant Emperor Ala-ud- 
din, returned from the Punjab (Panjdb), raised the siege, and utterly 
defeated Mahmud. The last of the dynasty was Sultdn Hassan, who 
passed his life in a fierce and chequered struggle for supremacy with 
Bahlol, then actual Emperor at Delhi. At length, in 1478, Bahlol suc¬ 
ceeded in defeating his rival in a series of decisive engagements. He 
took the city of Jaunpur, but permitted the conquered Ilassan to reside 
there, and to complete the building of his great mosque, the Jama 
Masjid, which forms the chief ornament of the town at the present day. 
Many other architectural works in the District still bear witness to its 
former greatness under its independent Musalman rulers. In spite of 
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such unwonted clemency, Hassan more than once rebelled, and died 
an insurgent in 1495. Under the Lodi dynasty the history of Jaunpur 
contains nothing more than the stereotyped narrative of provincial 
intrigue, constant revolt, and bloody repression. When Ibrdhim, the 
last of that line, was defeated and killed at Pdnipat by Bdbar in 1526, 
Bahadur Khan, the governor of Jaunpur, asserted his independence; 
and for a short time a local kingdom was once more established in the 
District. But after the fall of Agra and Delhi, Bdbar sent his son 
Humdyun eastward for the recovery of Jaunpur and Behar. Thence¬ 
forward the District formed a portion of the Mughal empire, except 
during the brief interposition of Sher Shdh and his family. In 1575, 
Akbar removed the viceregal court for the eastern Provinces to his 
newly founded city and fort of Allahdbdd ; and Jaunpur was governed 
from that time by a Nizam. Nothing worthy of note occurred in connec¬ 
tion with this District until 1722, when it was transferred, with Benares, 
Ghdzipur, and Chandr, from the viceroyalty of Allahdbdd and the direct 
sway of the Delhi Empire to the hands of the Nawdb Wazfr of Oudh. 
The latter appointed Bahvant Sinli to the government of these Districts, 
with the title of Rdjd of Benares. In 1750, when the Rohilld leader, 
Sayyid Ahmad Bangash, defeated the Wazir Saddat Khdn, he nominated 
his own kinsman, Zarna Khdn, to be governor of the Benares Province. 
Zama Khdn was finally expelled from Jaunpur by Rdjd Chait Sinh of 
Benares. The Nawdb Wazir, however, retained possession of the fort, 
which was not handed over to Chait Sinh till the English gave it him 
in 1777. Our ficst connection with the District arose in 1765, when it 
passed for a short time into our hands after the battle of Baxar. In 
1 7 7 5, it was made over to us permanently by the treaty of Lucknow. 
From that time nothing occurred which calls for notice up till the date 
of the Mutiny. On 5th June 1857, news of the Benares revolt reached 
Jaunpur. The Sepoy of the treasury guard at once mutinied, and shot 
their own officers, as well as the Joint Magistrate. They then marched 
off to Lucknow without molesting the other Europeans, who made 
good their escape to Benares. The District continued in a state of 
complete anarchy till the arrival of the Gurkhd force from Azamgarh 
on 8th September. The civil officials then returned to Jaunpur, and 
the police stations were re-established; but the north and west of the 
District remained in rebellion. In November, owing to the active 
levies made by Mehndi-Hassan, who styled himself Nazim of Jaunpur, 
most of the surrounding country was lost again. But in February 1858, 
the rebels of the north and west were defeated and dispersed; and in 
May, the last smouldering embers of disaffection were stifled by the re¬ 
pulse of the insurgent leader Jurhi Sinh from Machhlishahr, at the hands 
of the people themselves. After that time, no more serious disturbance 
occurred than the gang robberies of a few desperate dacoit leaders. 
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Population .—Jaunpur is one of the Districts where the spread of 
cultivation has almost reached its limit, and where migration to less 
thickly populated regions has lately thinned the number of inhabit¬ 
ants. The Census of 1853 returned the population at 1,143,749 
persons; in 1865, the number had decreased to 1,015,427; while in 
1872 there was a slight rise again to the total of 1,025,961 persons. 
These returns show a falling-off of 128,322, or 12-6 per cent., in the first 
period, from 1853 to 1865 ; and an increase of 10,534, or 103 per 
cent., in the second period, from 1865 to 1872. The net decrease for 
the 19 years amounts to 117,788, or 114 per cent. This loss of popu¬ 
lation may be partly accounted for by deaths and emigration during the 
Mutiny; but it is doubtless still more to be explained by the constant 
drain of the working classes to other regions where labour is in demand 
and the soil is not yet completely brought under tillage. Men from 
this District may be found on railway and other works over all Northern 
India. The Census of 1872 was taken upon an area of 1556 square 
miles. It disclosed a total population of 1,025,961 persons, dis¬ 
tributed among 3221 villages, and 200,438 houses. These figures 
yield the following averages Persons per square mile, 659; villages 
per square mile, 2; houses per square mile, 128; persons per village, 
319; persons per house, 5'r. Classified according to sex, there 
were—males, 545,752 ; females, 480,209; proportion of males, 53^2 per 
cent. Classified according to age, there were, under 12 years—males, 
188,359; females, 149,863; total, 338,222, or 32^97 per cent. T11 
religion, Jaunpur is still essentially a Hindu District, in spite of its 
long subjection to Muhammadan rulers, and the continued presence in 
its midst of a local Musalman court. The Census shows 929,525 
Hindus, being at the rate of go’6 per cent., as against 96,319 Muham¬ 
madans, who stand in the proportion of only 9'4 per cent. The Musal- 
mdns have varied in numbers during the last nineteen years much more 
conspicuously in either direction than their Hindu neighbours. As 
regards the ethnical distinctions and caste differences of the people, 
Brahmans in 1872 numbered 131,756; Rdjputs, 109,995; Banias, 18,732; 
Ahirs, 151,037; Chamirs, 130,388; Kayasths, 13,335 ; and Kairims, 
33,366. Amongst the Musalmans, Shaikhs were returned at 19,919; 
Sayyids, 3437 ; Mughals, 391 ; and Pathans, 12,522. Europeans num¬ 
bered 86; Eurasians, 8; and native Christians, 23. The agricultural 
population amounted to 700,933, or 68-3 per cent, of the District total. 
There are only two towns the number of whose inhabitants exceeds 
5000—namely, Jaunpur with 23,327, and Machhlisiiahr with 8715. 
The aggregate urban population accordingly amounts to 32,042 persons, 
or less than 3 per cent. Indeed, as nearly seven-eighths of the villages 
contain less than 500 inhabitants, it is clear that the great mass of the 
people are scattered about in small hamlets, as is usual in the eastern 
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Districts of the North-West ; whereas, in the western parts of the Pro¬ 
vince, a considerable proportion of the population is collected together 
in large towns. 

Agriculture. —The ordinary soil of Jaunpur is a mixture of vegetable 
mould, clay, and sand ; but in old river beds and the basins of temporary 
lakes, a rich black alluvial deposit, answering to the mdr of Bundcl- 
khand, may occasionally be found. The whole District is one wide 
expanse of cultivation, with scarcely an available acre untilled. The 
harvests are those common to the rest of Upper India. The kharif or 
autumn crops include cotton, rice, bdjra, jour, and moth. They are 
sown in June, immediately after the first rain of the season, and reaped 
from September to November. The rath or spring crops are sown in 
the autumn months, and reaped from March to April. They consist 
of wheat, barley, oats, peas, and other pulses. The mode of cultivation 
is very simple. Seeds are almost always sown broadcast in land ploughed 
by an iron spike, set between two pieces of wood, and serving both for 
share and coulter. A wooden board drawn by bullocks does duty for 
harrow and roller. The quantity of land taken up by the autumn crops 
varies with the earliness of the rains and other contingencies; as a rule, 
about one-third of the cultivable area is sown for the kharif. Near the 
towns, almost all land is tilled for both harvests ; but in the low-lying 
rice lands, and in indigo or sugar-cane plantations, only one crop a 
year is grown. The best soils are selected for wheat, and barley ranks 
next in popular estimation. Sugar yields the greatest profit, but it 
requires much care and plentiful manuring; while the land in which it 
is grown must always be left fallow for six months or a year. The con¬ 
dition of the peasantry is one of only moderate comfort. The Kurmis 
and Kachis, however, who cultivate poppy, tobacco, and vegetables, 
make larger profits than others, and are steadier and more industrious. 
The tenures in the District belong to the three main classes of 
zamimldri, pattUilri, and bhaydchdrd. The rates of wages arc low, and 
labour is easily obtained. In 1877, coolies were paid from 2d. to 3d. 
per diem ; agricultural labourers, 2jd. to 3d.; bricklayers and carpen¬ 
ters, Cd. to 2S. Field hands are usually paid in kind, an adult receiving 
2A lbs. of the coarser grains, with a slight increase at harvest or festivals, 
and a suit of clothes yearly. Parched gram and treacle for the mid¬ 
day meal are supplied by the employer. The average price of food- 
grains in 1876 was as follows: — Wheat, 25 sers per rupee, or 4s. 
6d. per cwt. ; rice, 8 sers per rupee, or . 1 . per cwt.; jodr, 37 sirs 
per rupee, or 3s. per cwt.; bdjra, 22 sers per rupee, or 5s. id. per 
cwt. 

Natural Calamities. —The Gumti is liable to sudden freshets during 
the rainy season, owing to the high banks which it has piled up at 
its entrance into the Ganges, and which act as dams to prevent the 
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prompt outflow of its flooded waters. These inundations extend 
to its tributary the Scli. Much damage was thus effected in 1774; 
but the greatest recorded flood took place in September 1871, when 
the river rose more than 23 feet in fourteen days, and swept away 4000 
houses in the city, besides 9000 others in villages along its banks. On 
the other hand, Jaunpur has been comparatively free from drought. In 
1770, the District suffered like all its neighbours ; but in 1783, and in 
1803, the scarcity did not rise to the point of famine. The disastrous 
season of 1837-38, of course, affected Jaunpur to some extent, yet its 
worst ravages were confined to the western Districts. The distress of 
186061 did not reach so far cast as Jaunpur; while the Bengal 
famine of 1874 scarcely extended to this District, though severely felt 
in the trans-Gogra region. In short, Jaunpur, like its neighbour 
Azamgarh, has enjoyed a singular immunity from this terrible scourge, 
when compared with any other part of the plain country. The rainfall 
seldom or never fails entirely, and it is generally so spread over the 
year, as to secure at least one harvest from total loss. 

Communications, Trade, etc .—The I listrict is almost entirely devoted 
to agriculture, and its trade is confined to raw materials and food-stuffs. 
The principal fairs are held at Mariahu in September, and at Karchuli 
in March; they are attended by from 20,000 to 25,000 pilgrims and 
traders. The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway passes through the 
District, with a length of 45 miles, and 6 stations. There are 145 
miles of metalled and 364 miles of unmetalled roads in Jaunpur. 
During the rains, the Gumti is navigable for the largest native craft, 
which are employed in bringing down grain from Oudh. The Sai is 
also navigable for boats of moderate burden. 

Administration .—The District of Jaunpur formed part of the Benares 
Province under the Oudh Government; and after the introduction of 
British rule it was at first included in that Division. In 1865, it was 
transferred to the Division of Allah.-ibad. 'file local staff usually con¬ 
sists of a Magistrate Collector and a Joint or Assistant Magistrate, with 
the usual native subordinates. The whole amount of revenue (imperial, 
municipal, or local) raised in the District in 1876, was ^162,472. 
Of this sum, jQ 1 25,072, or nearly five-sixths, was contributed by the 
land tax. In 1875, the total strength of the regular police force was 590 
officers and men, maintained at a cost of ,£7036. These figures give 
1 policeman to every 2 '63 square miles of area and to every 1738 of 
the population ; while the cost of maintenance was at the rate of 
jQ 4, 10s. per square mile, or about rid. per head. The District jail 
contained a daily average of 414 prisoners in 1875, of whom 356 were 
male and 58 female. The average cost per inmate amounted to 
6s., and the average earnings of each prisoner were 6s. The District 
contains 15 imperial and 8 local post offices; and there is a telegraph 
■'.’CL. v. D 
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office at each of the stations on the Ouilh and Rohilkhand Railway. 
Education is making satisfactory progress. In* 1875, there were 203 
schools in Jaunpur, with a roll-call of 7570 scholars. The city of 
Jaunpur has a si/d school for Oriental languages, besides a large 
religious institution for Arabic and Persian. There are 7 female 
schools. The total expenditure on education was ^3046 in 1875 ; of 
which sum ,£713 was paid from the Provincial treasury, and £,'2333 
from local sources. In 1872, the number of male inhabitants who 
could read and write amounted to 8651. The District is divided into 
5 ta/isils anil 18 pargands. There is only one municipality, Jaunpur. 
In 1875-76, its total receipts amounted to ,£2071, and its expenditure 
to ,£ 1921. 'File incidence of municipal taxation was at the rate of 
yjd. per head of population within municipal limits. 

Sanitary Aspects.- The climate of Jaunpur is moister, the tempera¬ 
ture more equable, and the rain more evenly distributed throughout 
the year, than in most Districts of the North-Western Provinces. The 
average annual rainfall was 43 inches for the ten years from t86r to 
1870. During this period, the maximum was 51 6 inches, in 1863-G4 ; 
while the minimum was 22 inches, in 1864-65. The total number of 
deaths recorded in the year 1875 was 18,332, or i7’86 per thousand of 
the population. The average death-rate for the preceding six years was 
returned at 1673 per thousand. There are two charitable dispensaries 
in the District, at Jaunpur and Machhlishahr. During the year 1876 
they afforded relief to 10,391 persons. 

Jaunpur. Ta/isil of Jaunpur District, North-Western Provinces. 
Area, 334 square miles, of which 243 were cultivated; pop. (1872), 
276,680; land revenue, ,£30,112 ; total Government revenue, .£32,595 ; 
rental paid by cultivators, ,£50,168 ; incidence of Government revenue 
per acre, 2s. 9jd. 

Jaunpur. — Municipal town and administrative headquarters of 
Jaunpur District, North-Western Provinces ; situated in lat. 25 ’ 41' 31" 
N., and long. S2 0 43' 38" r.., on the left or northern bank of the river 
Gumti, about 15 miles above its junction with the Sai. Pop. (1872), 
23,327, including 12,369 Hindus and 10,949 Muhammadans. Jaunpur 
is a very ancient city, the former capital of a considerable Muham¬ 
madan kingdom, which once extended from Buddon and Etdwah 
to Behar. It abounds in splendid architectural monuments, most of 
which belong to the Batkin period, when the rulers of Jaunpur made 
themselves independent of Delhi, and found'd an important local 
dynasty. (See Jacnpuk District.) The fou of Firoz, an irregular 
quadrangular building, overlooking the north bank of the Gumti, 
consists of a stone wall, built round an artificial earthen mound. The 
materials were obtained from ruined Buddhist or Hindu temples, and 
carved stones taken from these sources occur profusely in the walls. 
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The towers and last remaining buildings in the fort were blown up after 
the Mutiny of 1857, and nothing now exists but the shell. The date 
of the fort may be placed about 1360. The ha mams or baths of 
Ibrdhim, which commemorate the name of the great Jaunpur Sultdn, were 
constructed about 1420. The Atala Masjid or mosque, also built by 
Ibrdhim, in 1418, has now nothing left but a rich screen, flanked by 
ragged pinnacles. It occupies the site of a Hindu temple, attributed 
to Rdja Jdi Chdnd. The Dariba mosque, built by two of Ibrdhim’s 
governors, has a domed hall and two wings, masked by a low facade of 
the peculiar Jaunpur type. A quarter of a mile from the city, some 
large piers, upholding a screen of great beauty, mark the site of another 
of Ibrahim’s mosques, the Jinjiri Masjid. The I.al Darwdza, erected 
by Bibf Rajf, the queen of Mahmud, about 1450, is still in good 
preservation, with handsome cloisters and gates. The Jamd Masjid or 
great mosque of Hassan, completed after his foil in 1478, occupies the 
west side of a terr.ace, while domed gateways on the three other sides 
give access to a large quadrangle, 70 yards square, surrounded by 
a colonnade in two storeys. The splendid bridge over the Gumti, 
erected by Mumzim Khdn, governor under the Mughals, in 1569-73, 
measures 712 feet in length, and has four large central arches, with six 
of smaller span on each side. The cost has been estimated at 
^300,000. During the Mutiny of 1857, Jaunpur formed a centre of 
disaffection. (See Jaunpur District.) The town still possesses a 
considerable trade. There are 2 railway stations on the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand line, at the city and civil station. Municipal revenue in 
1875-76, ^2071 ; from taxes, ^'1363, or 9jd. per head of population 
(35,003) within municipal limits. 

Jaunsar B&war. —-Subdivision of Dehra Dun District, North- 
Western Provinces, consisting of a rugged triangular wedge of moun¬ 
tains, lying between the valleys of the Jumna and the Tons. Lat. 30° 
31' to 31“ 1' n., and long. 77" 45' to 78° 7' k. The whole tract is so 
hilly that scarcely a single level spot of a hundred yards occurs. The 
mountains, which belong to the Himalayan range, are largely covered 
with forests of deodar. The highest peak attains an elevation of 9347 
feet above sea level. Kalsi is the chief town and headquarters of 
the tahsil. Agriculture remains in a backward state, but irrigation front 
the minor torrents fertilizes the few cultivable patches upon the rugged 
hillsides. The population consists chiefly of Dhums, a tribe of low- 
caste aborigines, Hindus in creed, but scarcely raised above absolute 
barbarism. Polyandry prevails extensively; education is almost un¬ 
known ; but crime is comparatively rare. A Kuropean detachment 
occupies the cantonment of Citakkata. Area, 343 square miles, of 
which 29 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 40,046 ; land revenue, ,£1969; 
total Government revenue, ^2165. 
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Jaura.— State in Central Tnilia.— See J aora. 

JdiWad. —Town in Gwalior State, Central India. 1 .at. 24“ 36' N., 
long. 74" 54' k. ; 1400 feet above sea level; estimated pop. 30,000. 
Stormed in 1S1S by the British, and given over to Daulat Rdo Sindhia, 
to one of whose rebellious adherents it belonged. 

JawadL —A range of mountains in Tirupatiir (dink, Salem District, 
Madras, lying between ra' 1 15' and 12'' 40' n. lat, and between 78° 40' 
and 79“ 6' k. long., and extending over an area of 350 square miles, 
with 145 villages; pop. (1S71), 9296. Average height above the 
sea, 3000 feet. The climate is unhealthy, and unsuited to Europeans. 
The approaches are difficult, and exclusively by bridle-paths. Some 
portions of the forest land, containing teak, sandal-wood, etc., have been 
conserved by Government, and the nomadic system of cultivation has 
of late been restricted, and in some tracts suppressed. 

Jawahir. —Tract of country in Kumaun, North-Western Provinces. 
— Sly. Juhar. 

Jawdlamukhi.— Ancient town in Kangra District, Punjab. Lat. 
a 1 * 52’ 34 N., long 76 21' 59" k. ; pop. (1868), 3112. Situated 011 the 
road from Kangra to Xadaun, at the foot of a precipitous range of hills, 
forming the northern limit of the Beas (Bias) valley. Once a consider¬ 
able and opulent town, which still possesses solid ruins testifying to its 
former prosperity ; now chiefly noticeable from the presence of a very 
holy shrine, surpassing in reputation even that of Kangra. The temple 
stands above certain jets of combustible gas, issuing from the ground, 
and kept constantly burning, as a manifestation of the goddess Devi: 
Seven centuries ago, the deity appeared to a Brahman in the south, and 
bid him repair to this place, where he would find a perpetual flame 
issuing from the earth. The Brahman obeyed, discovered the spot, and 
built a temple to the goddess. A conflicting and more ancient account, 
however, narrates that the flames proceed from the mouth of the Daitya 
king or demon, Jalandhara (see Jai.amimar District), who was over¬ 
whelmed by Siva under a pile of mountains. The present temple 
certainly belongs to Devi. The devotion of centuries has enriched it 
with many costly offerings, amongst , hers a gilt roof, presented by 
Ranjft Sinh in 1815. About 50,000 pilgrims attend the great festival in 
•September or October. Six hot mineral springs occur in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, impregnated with common salt and iodide of potassium. 
The town still retains sortie commercial importance as an entrepot for 
traffic between the hills and the plains. Print ip .1 export —opium from 
Kullu. Police station, post office, school-house. Sardi erected by 
the Rajd of Patiala, attached to the temple. Eight dhannsdlas or 
sanctuaries, with rest-houses for travellers. Municipal revenue 
( l8 75-7bb jC 13b, or ngd. per head of population (2847) within muni¬ 
cipal limits. 
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Jawdldpur. - Town in Sahdranpur District, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces. Lat. 2<)‘ 55' 35" n„ long. 78' 9' o" k. Pop. (1872), 9269, 
consisting of 6582 Hindus and 2687 Muhammadans. Lies in lat. 29“ 
55 ' 33" n., and long. 78” 9' K., on the north hank of the (janges Canal; 
tlistant from Rurki (Roorkee) 14 miles north-east, and from Saharanpur 
36 miles east. Forms with HakiiWar a municipal union. Many of 
the Hindu residents are Brahmans connected with the Hardwar temples, 
who have a perpetual feud with the Musalman Kajputs. Police station, 
post office, school, dispensary. Municipal revenue of Hardwar Union 
(1875-76), ^3150 ; from taxes, /’r 576, or is. 5LI. per head of popula¬ 
tion (2r,55s) within municipal limits. 

Jawhdr. Native State within the Political Agency of Tanna, 
in the Konkan, Bombay, lying between 19' 40' and 20' 4' x. lat, 
and between 73" 2 and 73' 23' 1:. long., entirely surrounded by 
the British District of Tanna. Estimated area, 534 square miles; 
pop. (1872), 37,406; estimated gross revenue, inclusive of transit 
dues, /]•] 152. Towards the south and west, the country is in some 
places level, but the rest of the territory consists of the rocky and forest- 
covered tract that everywhere lies at the western foot of the Sahyadri 
range. Though it contains many fertile valleys with numerous streams, 
their waters are not used for irrigation. Except in the southern withal of 
Deshji, the supply fails as the hot season advances. Between June and 
October the rainfall is heavy. After the close of the rainy season till 
the end of December, the air retains a considerable degree of moisture. 
In January and February the dryness and heat increase, followed from 
March to June by an intensely hot season. During the greater part of 
the year, the climate is malarious and unhealthy. The prevailing 
diseases are fever and ague. Besides timber, the country \ ields rice 
to a limited extent, and the coarser grains abundantly. The roads, 
though rugged and hilly, admit of the passage of carts ; horses and 
bullocks are also used for the transport of goods. There are 2 schools 
with a roll-call of 49 pupils. The present (1875) chief, Malhar Kao, alias 
Patang Shah (adopted), is a Hindu of the Koli tribe, twenty two years of 
age. lie has power to try his own subjects for capital offences without 
the express permission ol the Political Agent. The succession follows 
the rule of primogeniture, but there is no sari ad authorizing adoption. 
In the case of the present chief, the adoption was recognised by the 
paramount power on receipt of a special payment or nazardnd. Java 
Mukney, the founder of this petty' State, established himself as a free¬ 
booter in the country about JawhaT nearly 550 years ago. lie was 
succeeded by his son Nim Shah, on whom, about the year 1341, the 
Emperor of Delhi conferred the title of Raja. 

Jawhdr. —Chief town of the State of the same name in the Konkan. 
in political connection with the Bombay Presidency. Lat. 19° 56’ x., 
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and Jong. 73 0 16' e.; forty - four miles north by south-east of 
Tanna. 

Jdyamangali.— Tributary of the North Pinakini river, which runs 
through the north-cast corner of Tiimkur District, Mysore, and joins 
the North Pindkini in the adjoining Madras District of Bellary. Its 
sandy bed affords facilities for irrigation by means of kapili wells, and 
talgargi or spring-head streams drawn from the channel. 

J&y&Upur. — Port and lighthouse, Ratnagiri, Bombay.— See 
Jaitapur. 

J&ygarh. —Seaport in the Ratnagiri Subdivision of Ratnagiri Dis¬ 
trict, Bombay. Lat. 17“ 18' n., long. 73“ 16' K. ; average annual 
value of trade for the five years ending 187374, ,£55,406, viz. exports, 
,£26,204, and imports, ,£29,202. 

Jeddya Gowden. --Mountain in South Arcot District, Madras. 
Lat. 11" 40' to ii° 51' n,, long. 78’ 42' to 78” 53' ic. 

Jehuli. —Town in Champaran District, Bengal. Pop. (1S72), 8480. 

- Jejuri. —Municipal town in the Purandhar Subdivision of Poona 
District, Bombay. Lat. 18' 16' n\, long. 74" 12' 1:.; pop. (1872), 3102 ; 
municipal revenue (1874-75), jC 2 73 > rate of taxation, is. gd. per head. 
A place of Hindu pilgrimage. 

Jellasore. —Town ill Balasore District, Bengal.— See Jai.ksw.yu. 

Jenkal-betta Jloney Rock Hill ").—Magnificent peak of the Western 
Ghats, in Hassan District, Mysore State. 

Jerigurkhadi. -NativeState; Rhandesh Political Agency, Bombay. 
— See Dang States. 

Jerim&la. —Town ill Bellary District, Madras. Lat. 14" 48 1 40" N., 
long. 76° 33' e. Now of no importance, but in the last century the 
residence of the powerful Poligar, Pennappa Naik, whose territory was 
reduced by Aurangzeb, who exacted from him a larger tribute and 
military force. In 1752, the Poligar of Chitaldrug conquered all 
the country belonging to the Poligar of Jerimdla, who was obliged to 
serve the former with 500 peons, and pay his tribute through him. 
When Haidar captured Chitaldrug in 1767, the Jerimdla Poligar 
appealed to him, but was put to do. ‘h by die Poligar of Chitaldrug. 
The whole District was resumed by Tipd in 1787, and the son of 
Pennappa Ndik tied, but regained possession of the country in 1791. 
When Jerimdla was ceded to the Ni,: im in 1799, the Poligar was 
allowed to rent this tract at its full value. He died shortly afterwards, 
and the family is now extinct. 

Jerruck (or Jhirak). —Deputy Collectorato. and one of the 5 Sub¬ 
divisions of Karachi (Kurraehee) District, Sind. Lat. 24“ 4' to 25° 26 
30" n., long. 67' 6' 15" to 68' 22' 30" e. Bounded on the north by the 
Sehwan Deputy Collcctorate and the Baran river ; on the east and south 
by the Indus and its tributaries; on the west by the sea and Karachi 
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fiiluk. Area, 2271 square miles, or 1,453,440 acres, of which 96,847 
are under cultivation, 121,850 cultivable, and 1,234,445 uncultiv- 
able; population, according to the Census of 1872, 92,902, or 40 
persons to the square mile. The Deputy Collectorate is divided into 
3 taluks —viz. Tatta, Mirpur Sakro, and Chord ban—and subdivided into 
20 tapds. It contains 142 villages and towns, only 4 of which have a 
population exceeding 800. 

The northern portion of Jerruck consists of a hilly waste, dotted with 
occasional lakes or dhands ; the southern stretches out in a flat alluvial 
plain, broken only by canals, creeks, and branches of the Indus. Six 

of the older mouths of the river,.the l’iti, Juna, Richhal, llajamro, 

Kakaiwari, and Khedewari,—besides the Gharo creek, lie within this 
Subdivision. The Government canals number 49, with an aggregate 
length of 360 miles, and yield an annual net income of ^10,636. 
The largest of these are the Bagmar, Karri, Uciito, and Sian. The 
zaminddn canals number 1321, but are all very small and short. 
Numerous torrents (/tali) cause, after heavy rain, considerable loss of 
cattle, and occasionally damage to the railway, while the floods which 
they produce by overfilling the dhands and canals are at times very 
serious, all 5 taluks suffering equally. The largest of the dhands or lakes 
are the Kinjhar, Sonahri, and Haluji. The climate and public health 
vary greatly in different parts of this Subdivision, the town of Jerruck 
itself being particularly salubrious, while Tatta and the country round 
are notoriously unhealthy. The average yearly rainfall is only 7i inches. 
Sea-fogs prevail over the coast tract to such an extent that wheat 
cannot be cultivated. The geology, fauna, and flora of Jerruck do not 
differ materially from those of other parts of Karachi District. 
The bees of llajamro are remarkable for the quality of their honey, 
and for their curious habit of affixing their combs to maritime plants. 
Extraordinary numbers of field rats are found, which at times do 
incredible mischief to the crops. They construct granaries under¬ 
ground, and the cultivators, when grain is scarce, often dig up the 
rats’ stores. As elsewhere in Sind, the babul (Acacia arabica) is the 
principal forest tree. The forests cover a total area of 25,074 acres; 
and yielded in 1873-74 a revenue, from grazing fees, sales of fire¬ 
wood, charcoal, etc., babul pods for fodder, and cultivation of land 
within forest limits, of ^£1425. The forests were all planted between 
1795 and 1828, by the Ta'lpur Mirs. The fisheries are 20 in number, 
yielding an average annual revenue of ,£305. The right of fishing is 
yearly sold by auction to the highest bidder. 

The population of the Deputy Collectorate was divided in the Census 
of 1872 as follows:—Muhammadans, 80,130, including 6152 Baluchis, 
1363 Shaikhs, 2306 Memons and Borahs, 26,257 Sindis, 1406 Sayyids. 
983 Khwajas, 369 Mughals and l’athans ; Hindus, 12,586, being 8934 
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Vaisyas, 2694 Sudras, 946 brahmans, and 12 K,shattriyas. In character, 
habits, dress, etc., the people of Jerruck do not differ from those of 
the rest of the Karachi (Kurrachee) District, and the crime returns show 
the usual amount of cattle-stealing and housebreaking. The civil suits 
numbered 359, involving a total amount of £3698 ; only 3 of the whole 
were for land, value £42. The administrative and revenue staff con¬ 
sists of a Deputy Collector and Magistrate, assisted by 3 mukhtidrkdrs, 
with the powers of a first-class subordinate magistrate ; 2 kotwdls , 
exercising the powers of second-class subordinate magistrate; and 20 
tapdddrs. In civil matters, Jerruck is subordinate to the neighbouring 
Deputy Collectorates of Schwan and Shahlmndar. The police number 
196, or 1 to every 469 of the population ; 43 of the whole are mounted. 
The only jails are the 5 subordinate lock-ups at Jerruck, Tatta, Keti, 
Sakro, and Kotri Allahrakhyo. 

The revenue of the Deputy Collectorate for 1873-74 was £21,077, 
being £18,489 imperial and /.’258s local, derived as follows:- 
Imperial—land tax, ,£14,814 ; ahkdri or excise, £ 1354 ; stamps, ,£733 ; 
postal department, £91; law and justice, £302; miscellaneous, £n 08 : 
Local - cesses on land and stiver or customs, £966; percentage on 
alienated lands, £48; pounds and ferries funds, £916; fisheries,£057. 
The Topographical Survey was completed in 1S70, but no revenue 
settlement has yet been introduced. Land is held on provisional or 
temporary leases, the rate per acre ranging from 8s. for mahsuli (garden) 
land, 4s. for charkhi , 3s. for sdihi/d and mok (flooded lands), 2s. for 
bardni (rain-irrigated) lands. The water rate is 6 pies (j ! d.) per acre. 
The alienated land in this Subdivision occupies an area of 96,000 acres, 
21,000 of which are cultivated, and is distributed among 54 jdjm/dtrs. 
The sen grants number 13, covering 250 acres; the number of mdjiddrs 
is 17. 

There are 3 municipalities within the Deputy Collectorate, viz. 
Tatta, Jkrruck, and Ki n, with an aggregate annual income of 
£2780. The number of Government schools is 7, with 402 pupils. 

There are two crops reaped annually, the kharif and raid. Three- 
fourths of the whole cultivated area . re under rice, and the remainder 
is divided in the usual proportions among the ordinary crops. The 
only speciality is the .«// (Crotalaria juncea), grown for its fibre, of 
which nets and fishing gear are made. 

'file trade of Jerruck is chiefly in agricultural products, the principal 
mart being Kkti, whence exports of the value >’ £280,324 are annually 
made. The rest of the Subdivision annually imports cotton doth, 
metalwork, spices, fruits, sugar, and grain to the value of £23,594; 
and exports agricultural produce and skins to the value of £17,720. 
The manufactures, though once of some reputation—notably the Tatta 
chintzes and glazed pottery— now possess very small importance. More 
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than 40 fairs arc held in this Subdivision; 19 of the largest have an 
average attendance of about 800 persons, and last from one to fifteen 
days. 

Roads, etc.- The roads of the Deputy Collectorate aggregate nearly 
360 miles in length, 270 miles being trunk and postal lines. The great 
military road from Karachi (Kurrachee) to Kotri runs, via Tatta, through 
the northern portion of Jerruck, There is a travellers’ bungalow at Tatta, 
and there are also 10 dharwsalds. The ferries number 36, yielding 
annually about ^400. The Sind Railway passes through the District 
for about 50 miles, with 4 stations, at Dabeji, Jangshahi, Jhintpir, and 
Meting. The telegraph line follows the same route. There are 3 
postal lines, with 5 non-disbursing and 3 branch offices. 

Anti/uities. —The chief objects of antiquarian interest are the ruins 
of Bambura ; the Mdri, a building of the 14th century; and the Kabul 
Kot ruins, extending over 6 square miles on the plateau of the Makli 
range, which are said to mark the site of a burial-ground, sacred for 
twelve centuries. 

JeiTUCk (or J!ii<ak). - -Municipal town in the Jerruck Deputy Collec- 
torate, Karachi (Kurrachee) District, Sind. I,at. 25' 3’ (>" n., long. 68” 
17' 44" 1;.; pop. (1872), 1666, consisting of 1T37 Muhammadans and 529 
Hindus. The annual municipal revenue ranges from 10 to jQi 90. 
The trade, since the opening of the Sind Railway diverted traffic from 
this part of the Indus, has fallen off greatly. Formerly there existed an 
active traffic with the mountain tribes, who brought sheep to exchange 
for grain, especially rice. The only local manufacture of marked excel¬ 
lence is that of camel saddles. Jerruck stands on an eminence 
commanding the Indus from both military and commercial points of 
view ; a position so advantageous that Sir Charles Napier regretted not 
having selected it lot the Kuropean barracks instead of llaidarabad 
(Hyderabad). The Deputy Collector resides here, and it is therefore 
the headquarters of the local subordinate revenue and police establish¬ 
ments. It has a market. 

Jesar.—A petty State in Rcwa' Kdnta, Bombay. The area is ij 
square mile. There are 4 chiefs or /wyC. The revenue in 1875 was 
estimated at Jl 27; and tribute of,.C15 is paid to the Gaekwar of 
Uarodn, 

Jessor. — A British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
Bengal, lying between 22" 25' 50" and 23" 47' N. hit., and between 88“ 
57 ’ 33” and 90" o' 13" e. long. Area, exclusive of unsurveyed 
Sundarbans, 3713 square miles; population, according to the Census 
of 1872, 2,075,021 persons. The Parliamentary Blue-Book for 1878, 
however, gives the area at 3658 square miles. The District forms the 
eastern portion of the Presidency Division. It is bounded on the north 
tnd west by Nadiya District; on the south by the Sundarbans; and on 
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the east by the District of Faridpur. The administrative headquarters 
are at Jkssor town, locally called Kaslxl, on the Bhairab river. 

Physical Aspects .—Jessor forms the central portion of the delta 
between the Hugh and the united Ganges and Brahmaputra. It is a vast 
alluvial plain intersected by rivers and water-courses, which at places in 
the southern portion of the District spread out into large marshes. It 
naturally divides into three parts—one bounded north and west by an 
imaginary line drawn from Kesabpur village south of Jessor town to 
Muhammadpuron the Madhuinati; a second lying between that line and 
the latitude of Bagherhat; and a third, south of the last-named village. 
The first of these portions is fairly dry, and beyond the reach of the 
tides; the second or central portion is swampy, and only passable on 
foot during the dry season ; and the third forms the Jessor Sumiarhans, 
a mere tangled network of swamps and rivers, in the interstices of 
which (except when reclamation has been going on) tillage is impossible, 
and which has no settled population The northern portion of the 
District is verdant, with extensive groves of date-palms; villages are 
numerous and large; and the people are prosperous. In the central 
portion, the population is sparse, the only part of the tract suitable for 
dwellings being the high land along the banks of rivers. The principal 
rivers of Jessor are—the Madhuinati (which forms the eastern boundary 
of the District), with its tributaries the Xabaganga, Chiak, and Bhairab; 
the Kumar, the Kabadak, the Katki, the Harlhar, the llhadra, and 
the Atharabdnka. As in all deltaic tracts, the banks of the rivers are 
higher than the-adjacent country. These river banks are covered in 
Jessor with villages and clumps of date-palms, which form a very 
characteristic feature in the scenery of the District. Within the last 
century, the rivers in the interior of Jessor have ceased to be true 
deltaic rivers; and whereas the northern portion of the 1 listrict formerly 
lay under water for several months every year, it is now reached only 
by unusual inundations. The Madhuinati and the Xabaganga are the 
only rivers which form considerable chars, or alluvial sandbanks. The 
tide reaches as far north as the latitude of Jessor town. 

History .—The name Jessor is .. corruption of Yashohara, which 
means ‘fame-depriving;’ and the origin of this title is thus explained. 
At the court of Daiid Khan, the last I’athan King of Bengal, a certain 
Raja named Vikramaditya held a high post. When the king was defeated 
by Akbar, Vikramaditya obtained a grant in the Sundarbans ; and in 
that safe retreat held a large tract of cou .0/ by force of arms, and 
established a new city, to which he look so much of the wealth and 
splendour of Gaur—part of it Daud's property—that he was said to 
have deprived the old capital of its fame. Vikramaditya was succeeded 
in the principality of Jessor by his son Bratapaditya, the popular hero 
of the Sundarbans, who gained pre-eminence over the twelve lords 
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then holding possession of the southern part of Bengal along the coast, 
but he was eventually defeated and captured by Man Sink The 
Rijas of Jessor or Chdnchra trace their origin to Bhdbeswar Rdi, a 
soldier in the army of Khdn-i-Azam, an imperial general, who deprived 
Rdjd J’ratdpdditya of several fiscal divisions (/ 'wrgands ), and conferred 
them on Bhdbeswar. On the death of the latter, in 1588, his son 
Mahtdb Ram Rdi (1588-1629) succeeded him. During the war be¬ 
tween Man Sinh and Praldpdditya, which ended, as has been said, in 
the defeat and capture of the latter, Mahtab Rain Rdi assisted Man 
Sinh, and when it was at an end he retained the pargands made over to 
his predecessor. To him succeeded Kandarpd Rdi (1619-49), who 
added considerably to the estates; and he in turn was followed by 
Manohar Rdi (1649-1705), who is regarded as the principal founder of 
the family. The estate, when he inherited it, was of moderate size, 
but he acquired one pargand after another until, at his death, the 
property was by far the largest in the neighbourhood. On the death 
of Manohar, the estate went to Krishna Ram (1705-29), who was 
followed by Soldi Deb Rdi (1729-45). The latter divided the 
estate into a three-quarters share and a one-quarter share, the former 
being called the Yusafpur, and the latter the Sayyidpur estate. The 
latter was given by Sukh Deb to his brother Sydtn Sundar, who died 
without issue, leaving it vacant. It was afterwards conferred by the 
East India Company upon a landholder (who had been dispossessed 
by the N'awab of Bengal), in order that he might make a grant to 
the Company of certain lands near Calcutta. The possessor of the 
property in 1814, Hajji Muhammad Mohsin (who died the same year), 
made over the estate in trust for the Hugh Imambara, which has 
ever since enjoyed its revenues. The Yusafpur estate was inherited in 
1764 by Srikant Rdi, who, at the time of the Permanent Settlement, 
lost ptirgaud after pargand until his family was left destitute and 
forced to fall back upon the bounty of the Covernment. To Srikant 
succeeded, in 1802, Banikant, who died in 1817. His son Baradakant, 
the present Rdjd, being a minor, the property was administered by 
the Court of Wards, who greatly increased its value. In 1825, the 
Covernment added to the estate the confiscated pargand of Sabos, and 
since then has bestowed on the proprietor the title of Raja Bahadur 
in recognition of services rendered during the Mutiny. 

British administration was completely established in the District in 
1781, when the Governor-General ordered the opening of a court at 
Murali, near Jessor town. Previous to this, however, the revenue 
or financial administration (dhodni) had been in the hands of the 
English, having been transferred to the East India Company with 
that of the rest of Bengal in 1765. The first Judge and Magistrate 
of the District was Mr. Henckell, who founded the market called after 
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him, Henckellganj, and was the first to urge upon the Government the 
scheme of Sundarbans reclamation. (Sec Sundariians.) To Mr. 
Henckell succeeded, in 1789, Mr. Rocke, who transferred the civil 
station from Murali to Jessor, where it still remains. Among the list 
of Collectors of Jessor is found the name of Mr. R. Thackeray, father 
of the novelist, who acted in that capacity for a few months in 1S05. 
The changes in jurisdiction in the District of Jessor have been very 
numerous. When first constituted, the magisterial jurisdiction ex¬ 
tended over the present Districts of Faridpur and Jessor, and also 
included that portion of the Twenty-four 1 ‘arganas which lies to the 
east of the Ichluimati. After many transfers and rectifications of 
boundary, the District was in 1863 finally reduced to its present 
dimensions. 

Population .—The population of Jessor, as ascertained by the Census 
of 1872, is 2,075,021 persons, inhabiting 4247 villages and 313,660 
houses. The average pressure of the population on the soil throughout 
the whole surveyed portion of the District is 567 persons to the square 
mile: number of houses per square mile, 86 ; persons per house, 6'6. 
The density of the population varies, however, in a most marked wav 
in different parts of the District. After what has been said above in 
connection with the physical aspects of the three different portions into 
which Jessor naturally divides itself, it will be readily understood that 
the population might be expected to be more and more sparse the 
farther south we come. And this is the case. The average in the 
northern tract is 650 per square mile : in the central portion, 5503 
and in the southern part of the District, where reclamation has 
been going on, the number of persons per square mile is only 350. 
Of the total population, 1,051,126 are males and 1,023,895 females; 
proportion of males, 507 per cent. Classified according to age, there 
are, under 12 years old—males, 375,819, and females, 292,547 ; total 
children, 668,366, or 30 per cent. The excessive proportion of 
male children is explained by the fact, that the natives of India consider 
that a girl reaches womanhood at an earlier age than a boy arrives at 
manhood ; many girls are consequently returned as women. As regards 
religious distinctions, the Hindus number 915,413, or 44-1 per cent, of 
the total population, while the Mus.iimans number 1,151,936, or 55"5 
per cent., chiefly belonging to the lower classes. The number of 
Christians is 1142, of whom 1001 are nati'e converts, '['here arc 
10 missionary stations in the District. Ti ■ llrahma Samaj has a few 
adherents. Of the higher castes of Hindus, Brahmans number 51,999 ; 
Kshattriyas and R.ijputs, 1492. Among the intermediate classes is the 
most numerous caste in the District, namely, Kdyasths (writers, etc.), 
who number 90,640. Of the lower ranks of the Hindu community, 
the flnhing and boating castes deserve special mention. The fisheries 
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in the rivers and deeper swamps are very valuable, and die right to fish 
is a regular tenure paid for like the right to cultivate land. The number 
of Hindus of fishing and boating castes in Jessor is 87,153, or 4-2 per 
cent, of the population ; and the number of Muhammadans who follow 
the same occupations is probably even greater. Jessor is noted for a 
colony of pure Kulin Brahmans, who live at Lakshmi'pasa, a village 
10 miles east of Naral on the right bank of the Nabaganga, where 
that river joins the Bankana. These Kulins trace their origin to 
Ramanand Chakrabartti, who, five generations ago, emigrated from 
Sarmangal near Kalia in Bakarganj, a great Kulin settlement. Towns, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, can scarcely be said to exist in the 
District. The only place with a population of more than 5000 is Jessor 
town (pop. 8152), which is also the only municipality in the District. 
There are, according to the Census of 1872, 368 towns containing from 
1000 to 5000 inhabitants (of which 329 contain fewer than 2000), 2771 
villages with fewer than 500, and 1107 with between 500 and 1000 
inhabitants. Among the towns or large villages which, though contain¬ 
ing fewer than 5000 inhabitants, are important commercially or other¬ 
wise, may Ire mentioned the following :—Kotcliandpur, the largest, 
and Kesabpur, the second largest, trading place in the District, with 
numerous sugar-refineries, and a large trade in earthen vessels and 
brass-work of local manufacture ; Xaldanga, the residence of the Rajas 
of that name ; Changachha, Magma, Jhanidah, Chandkhali, Khajura, 
and Binodpur, all considerable trading villages ; Muhammadpur, on 
the right bank of the Madhumati, founded in the end of the 17th 
century, and containing many interesting remains of antiquity ; Naral, 
the seat of the first family of landholders in the District ; I.akshnn'pas.i, 
to which reference has already been made as the residence of a settle¬ 
ment of Kulin Brahmans, and which is also a trading place ; Khulna, 
the ‘ capital of the Sundarbans,’ a village of commercial importance, just 
which the whole boat traffic of the east and north-east passes on it-, 
way to Calcutta; Kapilmuni, a market and place of pilgrimage : 
Henckellganj, established in 1783 by Mr. llenckcll; Bagherhat, with 
the celebrated Shdt-gumbaz, or sixty-domed mosque, and many other 
interesting ruins connected with Khan Jahan, one of the earliest 
reclaimers of the Sundarbans; and Morrellganj, on the l’anguchi, the 
property of Messrs. Morrell and I.ightfoot. Descriptions of most of 
these places will be found in their alphabetical order in this work, and 
a detailed account of them is given in the Statistic/ Account of Bengal, 
vol. ii. pp. 201-239. 

Agriculture. —The staple crop in Jessor is rice, of which there are 

three harvests. dman , Jus, anti boro. 'The times of sowing and reaping 

vary in different parts of the District. In the north, Jinan or winter 
.rice is sown in April and May, and reaped in November or December ; 
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in the Sundarbans it is sown in April and reaped in January. The 
land for this crop is ploughed four times before sowing, and, except 
in marsh lands, the young shoots are transplanted in July. For dus 
rice the ground is ploughed five or six times, the seed is sown on 
higher ground, there is no transplanting, and the land yields a second 
crop. Boro rice land is hardly ploughed at all; the seed is scattered 
broadcast in the marshes as they dry up ; and the shoots are trans¬ 
planted when a month old, and sometimes again a month later. Among 
the other crops of the District are barley, Indian corn, peas, mustard, 
jute, tobacco, potatoes, sugar-cane, indigo, pan. dates, etc. There are 
no accurate statistics regarding the extent of land under cultiva¬ 
tion, or the out-turn of the different crops. According to the most 
trustworthy estimate, more than a million acres are under rice, 
43,200 under oil-seeds, 10,600 under barley, 52,100 under pulse, and 
236,000 acres under other crops—making a total cultivated area of 
1,381,800 acres. These figures must, however, be considered ns only 
approximately correct. The estimated area covered by date-palms for 
the manufacture of sugar is 17,500 acres. The trees do not commence 
bearing until they are six or seven years old. but afterwards they 
continue bearing for about thirty years. The juice is collected from 
November to February, A tree in good bearing will produce 5 cwts. 
of juice, from which 84 lbs. of molasses or gtir, yielding about 30 lbs. of 
sugar, may be made ; an acre would yield about 3 tons of sugar, valued 
at from ^50 to ^60. The area under indigo in Jessor has been 
estimated at 31,333 acres, and the total estimated produce for the 
season 1872-73 was 203 tons, valued at /,i 14,400. In 1856, the area 
under indigo was greater by upwards of 30.000 acres; but a large 
number of factories closed in consequence of the disturbances of 1859 
to 1 86 1, of which some account will be found in the article on Nadiya 
District. At present the number of European factories throughout 
the District is about 55, besides 50 worked in the interest of native 
proprietors under European or native management. There are two 
methods of cultivation—one by hir' d fai tory labour (the nlj or khdmdr 
system), and the other by husbandmen who contract to cultivate the 
plant for the factory. Under the former system, the factory provides the 
means of cultivation, the total expense amounting to about 18s. an acre; 
under the latter system, the grower rco ives an advance of 12s. to 18s. 
an acre, and is supplied with seed, but L'-.-us all the other expenses of 
cultivation. There are two seasons for inoigo sowing namely, autumn 
(October) and spring (April); the latter crop is more precarious, but 
also more abundant than the former. Among the land tenures of the 
District, the mukarrart or permanent tenures in Naldi pargami deserve 
special notice. The possessors of Sundarbans grants are called tdlukddrs; 
several of them hold considerable estates in Jessor, lldkarganj, or the 
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1 Twenty-four Parganas, but many are residents in the portion of this 
District immediately north of the Sundarbans. These are men who, 
being in comfortable circumstances, have money, enough to carry on 
Sundarbans reclamation with success, although they cannot afford to 

• leave everything in the hands of agents. They are therefore immediately 
interested in the reclamation scheme, and to them is due much of the 
agricultural improvement and extension since the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment. Rates of rent vary in Jessor according to the description and 
position of the land, from qcI. an acre for rice land, to Ji, i 6s. an acre 
for pan land. The rate for ordinary rice land throughout the Distrii t 
is about 6s. an acre. 

Natural Calamities .—Plights occur occasionally, but rarely to any 
serious extent. The 1 )istrict is, as might be expected, subject to heavy 
floods, which have sometimes been immediately followed by disastrous 
cyclones. At the end of last century, inundations happened every two 
or three years; but in consequence of the silting up of several of the 
rivers in the north, the waters which formerly overflowed that part of 
the District now find a wide channel in the Madhumati, and floods are 
comparatively rare. Among recent inundations, those of 1S38, 1847, 
1856, and 1871 are the most memorable, that first mentioned (1838) 
having been specially severe. Formerly the keeping up of the numerous 
embankments was one of the Collector’s most important duties; now, 
owing to the changes in river beds already referred to, embankments 
have become almost useless. Drought is not common in Jessor, and 
the famines with which the District has been visited have been perhaps 
more often due to floods. The only serious drought within the memory' 
of the present generation was that of 1866. During the scarcity which 
followed, the maximum price of ordinary paddy was 15 lbs., and of 
rice 10 lbs., for a shilling. 

Commerce ami Trade, etc .—The trade of Jessor is carried on chiefly 
by means of permanent markets, but there is also considerable traffic 
at the numerous fairs and religious gatherings held throughout the 
District. The chief exports are sugar—both dhulnd (half-refined) and 
paid (white, granular)—indigo, rice, pulse ; and, from the Sundarbans, 
timber, honey, shells, etc. The principal imports are salt, English piece- 
goods and hardware. The exports greatly exceed the imports in value. 
The certificate tax of 1868 estimated the trading profit of the District 

at 20,000. The principal manufactures of Jessor arc dale-sugar and 
indigo. Throughout the north and west of the District, the husband¬ 
men depend more upon date cultivation than upon any other branch 
of agriculture; and several towns and large villages are altogether 
f supported by sugar manufacture. A very interesting and clear account 

* of the cultivation of the date and the manufacture of sugar is given 
jt -in Mr. Westland’s Report on Jessor (to which this article is throughout 
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much indebted), and ([noted in the Statistical. Account of Bengal, vol. 
ii. [ip. 280-298. The area which would be occupied by all the date- 
trees in the District, if they were placed together, has been estimated at 
17,500 acres, and the produce of sugar per acre at nearly 3 tons, valued 
at from £50 to £60. The same causes which have led to the decline 
of indigo cultivation in Nairn -a District, have affected Jessor in a 
similar way. The area under this crop in 1870 was 84 square miles; 
in 1872-73, it had fallen to 49 square miles. A well-known Bengali 
newspaper, the Amrita Bazar I’atrikd is published in this District 
at the village of Amrita Bazar. 

Administration. —Reference has already been made to the numerous 
changes which have taken place in the jurisdiction of Jessor, and these 
must be borne in mind in comparing the revenue and expenditure 
at different periods. In 17S7-88, the revenue amounted to £80,728, 
and the expenditure on civil administration to £6400. In 1868-69, the 
total revenue of the District was returned at £1 17,185, and the total 
civil expenditure at ,£34,993, showing an increase in the eighty years 
of 45 per cent, in revenue, and of 500 per cent, in expenditute. 
In 1876-77, the total revenue had increased to ,£1 77 , 473 - The 
land tax supplies by far the greatest proportion of the revenue. It is 
very much the same in amount now as it was in 1790, when the area 
of the District was much larger than at present. The revenue given 
above for the year 1787-88 was derived entirely from the land. Sub¬ 
division of property has gone on very rapidly under British rule. In 
1790, the number of estates on the rent-roll of the then much larger 
District was 46, held by 57 proprietors or coparceners, who paid a 
total land revenue of £102, 178, equal to an average payment of 
£2221 from each estate and £ 1792 from each individual proprietor 
or coparcener. In 1S71, the number of estates was 2844, paying a 
total kind revenue of ,£104,519, equal to an average payment of £36, 
15s. from each estate. Protection to person and property has increased 
not less rapidly. In 1781, there were only 2 magisterial and 2 civil 
courts in the District. In 1850, there were 4 magisterial and 19 
civil courts, with 6 Kuropean officer.- stationed in the District. 
■In 1869, the number of magisterial courts had risen to 14, and of 
civil courts to 23. For police purposi... Jessor is divided into 24 
/hands or police circles, with to outpost stations. The regular District 
police consisted in 1877 of 558 men of all ranks, maintained at a cost 
°f£ II 'S^3- i n addition to these, there was a nunicipal force of 76 
men, costing ,£355, and a village watch of 4552 men, costing in money 
and lands an estimated sum of £18,280. The total machinciy, 
therefore, for the protection of person and property in Jessor consisted 
in that year of 5186 officers and men, or x man to every 0-70 square 
mile of the area, or to every 400 of the population. The total cost of 
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maintaining this force was ,£30,198, equal to a charge of £8, 5s. rd. 
per square mile, or 3Id. per head of the population. Jessor had 
at one time a very unenviable notoriety for dakaili or gang robbery, 
but this crime has now been almost stamped out. There are 6 
jails in the District; average daily jail population in 1877, 501'09. 
Education has made rapid progress in Jessor of late years. In 
1856-57, there were 6 Government and aided schools, attended by 454 
pupils. In 1860-61, the number of such schools was 9, with 555 
pupils; and in 1870-71, the number of these schools had increased to 
390, and of pupils to 12,349. T11 addition to these, there were 188 

private schools, with an estimated attendance of 3538 pupils. In 1877-78, 
the number of Government and aided schools was 798, with 26,138 
pupils, d'he postal statistics show a rapid expansion. During the ten 
years from 1S61 to 1871, the net postal revenue had nearly doubled, 
while the expenditure had only increased by 27 per cent. 

Medical Aspects, etc .—The climate of Jessor does not differ from 
that of the other Districts of Lower Bengal. April, May, and June 
are here, as elsewhere, very trying, the average mean temperature 
for these months being 83-6" F., which is very slightly above 
the monthly mean for July and August. The mean temperature in 
November is 72“ F. ; in December, 64'9°; and in February, 70 8° F. 
Average annual rainfall, about 65 inches. Malarious diseases are, as 
might be expected from the nature of the country, very prevalent, 
intermittent fever being common throughout the year. Cholera breaks 
out every hot weather, and sometimes also in October and November. 
There are 1 r charitable dispensaries in the District. 

Jessor. -Headquarters Subdivision of Jessor District, Bengal. 
Lat. 22’ 49' to 23° 27' N., long. 89° T 45" to S9 0 28' 45” E. ; area, 
899 square miles ; villages, 1 18S ; houses, 94,769; pop. (1872), 590,283, 
of whom 212,035 are Hindus, 377,356 Muhammadans, 427 Christians, 
and 465 of other denominations. Number of persons per square mile, 
657 ; villages per square mile, I’ga ; houses pier square mile, 105; inmates 
per house, 6 2 ; proportion of males to total population, 50^2 per cent. 
In 1870-71, the Subdivision contained r4 magisterial and revenue 
courts ; 6 police circles; a regular police force 267 strong, and a 
village watch of 1499 men ; cost of Subdivisional administration 
returned at £32,329, 16s. 

Jessor (also called Kasha). -Chief town of Jessor District, Bengal, 
and administrative headquarters of the District; situated on the 
Bhairab river, in lat. 23“ 10' 5" n., long. 89° 15' 15" e. Pop. (1872), 
8152, consisting of 4372 Hindus, 3545 Muhammadans, 179 Christians, 
and 56 ‘others.’ Number of males, 4639; females, 3513. Jessor is 
the only* municipality in the District ; municipal income (1876-77!, 
£ 1245 ; incidence of taxation, 2s. qd. per head of population within 
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municipal limits. The town is of no commercial importance, and no 
special manufacture is carried on. The bazar merely supplies the town 
and its vicinity. In addition to the usual public offices, jail, school- 
house, etc., Jessor has a small public library, church with parsonage 
attached, two cemeteries, and a charity hospital. A temple in the 
neighbourhood contains an image of Raghunath, and is maintained by 
an endowment of^410 per annum; founded in 1813. Besides the 
town proper, the villages of Purina, Kasbi, Bdghahar, Sankarpur, and 
Chdnchra lie within the municipal limits. They are chiefly inhabited 
by people connected with the courts and public offices, or employed by 
the residents of the town. The residence of the Rajas of Jessor (see 
Jessor District) is at Chdnchra, a mile south of the town. The 
palace was once surrounded by a rampart and fosse, of which only the 
remains are now traceable. Near the palace is a large tank, dug by 
one of the Rdjds, and called the Cnor-mdrd (‘thief-beating’) tank. It 
is. said that the Rajas’ jail was close to the tank, hence its name. 

JetpUT Bhilka.—Native State in Kathiawar, Bombay, consisting of 
142 villages, with 18 independent tribute-payers. Estimated revenue in 
1876,^80,000; tribute of ,£5026 to the British Government, ^516 
to the Gdekwar of Baroda, and ^,411 to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

Jetpur. —Fortified town in the peninsula of Kathidwdr, Bombay. 
Lat. 21° 45' 30" n., long. 70° 48' 30" e. ; 40 miles south-west of 
Rajkot, and 63 miles north-cast of Porbandar. Pop. (1872), 9599. 

Jewdr. -Town in Bulandshahr District, North-Western Provinces. 
Lat. 28° 7' 45" n\, long. 77° 36' 5" r. ; pop. (1872), 7399, consisting of 
5312 Hindus and 2087 Muhammadans. Lies among the ravines of 
the high bank which separates the uplands from the Jumna valley. 
The low-lying plain stretches for some miles from the town to the 
river's edge. Houses overcrowded ; well - drained site, and good 
sanitary arrangements. Handsome residences in market-place ; ex¬ 
cellent shops in bazar. Centre of a mahdl under Akbar ; anciently 
known as Jawdli, from the name of a Brahman anchorite. In the 12th 
century, when the crusade against the Meos took place, Jadon 
Rajputs, invited from Bhartpur (Bhurlpo'e) by the Brdhmans of Jewar, 
settled in the town, and expelled the Meos. The well-known Begam 
Sumru held Jewdr till her death in 1836, when it lapsed to Govern¬ 
ment. Some 1500 Jagas act as a college of heralds for the neigh¬ 
bouring Rajput families. Manufacture of <otton rugs and carpets. 
Hindu fair in the month of Bhadra. Anglo- vnacular school, post 
office, police station. House tax in 1872-73 yielded a local revenue 
of .£236, or 7|d. per head of population. 

Jeypore. —Native State and town in Rajputdna.— See Jaipur. 

Jeypore. — Zaminddri and town, Vizagapatam District, Madras. 

See Jaipur. 
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Jeysulmere. —Native State and town in Rdjputdna .—See Jaisalmir. 

Jh&bua ( Jabuah ).—The principal guaranteed Chiefship in the Bhil 
Agency, under the Central Indian Agency and the Government of 
India. Estimated area, 1500 square miles, of which only a small 
proportion is inhabited or cultivated. The State lies between lat. 22" 
32' and 23° 18' N., and long. 74° 17' and 75” 6' k. Jhabua is said to 
derive its name from having been about two centuries and a half 
ago the residence of Jhdbu Ndik, a celebrated Bhfl freebooter, who 
infested these hills and built a small fort. The present chief is a 
lineal descendant of a younger branch of the ancient Rahtor chiefs of 
Jodhpur. One of his ancestors, Kishan Dds, did good service to the 
Emperor of Delhi, Ala-ud-dm, in restoring his authority in Bengal, 
and punishing the Bhil chiefs of Jhabua, who had murdered the 
family of a governor of Guzerat. The whole of the possessions of 
the conquered Bhil chiefs were granted to him as a reward, with 
high titles and royal insignia. Thus things continued until the 
invasion of the Mnrhattas, when Holkar seized some of the finest 
Districts, and so crippled the State that in 1817 its revenue had 
become almost nominal. It is remarkable, however, that Holkar left 
to its rulers the right to collect in these Districts the fourth part of 
the revenues which the Marhattas exacted from the country that they 
conquered. There are about twenty families of rank in this State, who 
pay ^1500 a year in tribute to Ilolkar, and ^2500 to their own chief. 
In lieu of the tribute of ,£3500, which Ilolkar claimed from this State, 
lands were assigned to him, through the mediation of the British 
Government. 

The Jhabua possessions, formerly of considerable extent and value, 
are now comprised within very narrow limits. What remains to 
the State may be described as a mountainous and woody tract. It 
consists chiefly of extensive ranges of hills, seldom abrupt or rising to 
any great height, and covered for the most part with thick jungle of 
small but valuable timber-trees, chiefly teak and bluckwood. These 
ranges, as a rule, run nearly north and south, at distances from each 
other varying from 1 to 5 or 6 miles. The intermediate valleys are 
watered by numerous small rivulets, tributaries of the Narbada 
(Nerbudda), the Mahi, and the Anas. The latter especially, taking its 
rise in the south, and running through the centre of the State, with its 
several branches and feeders, contributes greatly to the fertility of 
Jhabua. The cultivator in these valleys is able to raise a second or 
‘dry’ crop, an advantage unknown in many of the southern and eastern 
parts of the State. The soil is for the most part good, and repays with 
little culture the toils of the cultivator. The hills abound with minerals, 
especially iron and copper ores ; but these, for want of skill or industry, 
are comparatively valueless. 
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The population in 1875 was estimated to number 55,000, chiefly 
Bhils of the agricultural class, a hardy, industrious, but wild race. 
The products of the State are more than sufficient for the needs 
of the inhabitants. The surplus, chiefly gram and, in the southern 
and plain Districts, wheat, is exchanged for the numerous articles of 
necessity or luxury which the neighbouring Province of Guzerat affords. 
The principal rain crops are Indian corn, rice, Aura, mug, urad, badli, 
and Sitmli. The ‘ dry ’ or second crops are gram and wheat. Small 
quantities of cotton and poppy are raised, but only in two or three 
places, and not sufficient for home consumption. In the Pitlawdd 
and other Districts in the plains, sugar cane is grown to a con¬ 
siderable extent. The gardens produce ginger, garlic, onions, and 
most of the vegetables common to the rest of M.-ilwa. In the 
greater part of this State, as in most hilly and Bhfl Districts, the 
soil not admitting of regular cultivation, but merely of patches in 
the more fertile parts,—instead of admeasurement or regular allot¬ 
ments of ground, the system has been adopted of taxing the 
cultivator according to the number of pairs of bullocks used by him in 
agriculture. The whole of the revenue duties and village government 
are in the hands of the hereditary Bhfl Patels or head-men. In¬ 
cluding the Districts held by Holkar in lieu of tribute, which yield 
about ,£3500, the gross revenues of Jhabua were estimated in 1875 
at about ,£22,500. The State pays J~ 147 towards the cost of the 
Mdlwa Bhfl corps. The Rajd of Jhabua, Gopal Sinh, is a Rahtor 
Rdjput. He receives a salute of 11 guns, and maintains a military 
force of 50 horse and 200 foot. The chief town, Jhabua, is situated 
in lat. 22 0 45' N., long. 74 0 38' 1:. 

Jhajhar. - Town in Bulandshahr District, North-Western Provinces. 
Lat. 28° 16' x., long. 77° 42' 15" k. Pop. (1872), 5632, consisting of 
3083 Hindus and 2549 Muhammadans. Distant from Bulandshahr 15 
miles south-west. Founded by Sayyid Muhammad Khan, a Batueh 
who accompanied Humayun in his raid, and made the town a refuge 
for runaways and outcasts. His descendants in the ninth generation 
still own the soil. Before the Mutiny, Jh.J' ar supplied the light cavalry 
with many Balueh recruits. Post office, police station, village school. 

Jhajjar.— Southern tails'll of Rohtak District, Punjab, consisting of 
a somewhat sandy plain, growing marshy as it approaches the Najafgarh 
/////, and intersected by minor water-courses. Pop. (1868), 111,109, or 
236 to the square mile. 

Jhajjar. —Municipal town in Rohtak District, Punjab, and head¬ 
quarters of the tahsil of the same name; formerly the capital of a 
Native State, and afterwards the civil station of a British District, now 
removed to Rohtak. Lat. 28° 36' 33" n., long. 76” 41' 10" k. ; pop. 
(1868), 12,617, consisting of 7461 Hindus, 5134 Muhammadans, 7 Sikhs, 
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and 15 Christians. Situated on the plain, 35 miles west of Delhi ; 
founded at the time of the first Muhammadan conquest of Delhi, in 
1193. The town was almost ruined by the great famine of 1783, but 
has since regained its prosperity. In 1796, Nijabat Ah' Khan became 
Nawab of Jhajjar. He was son of Murtaza Khan, a Pathdn soldier of 
fortune under Shah Alam. Together with his two brothers, he took 
service with Sindhia, from whom they obtained extensive grants, with 
the titles of Nawdb of Jhajjar, Bahadurgarh, and 1 ’ataodi. After the 
British conquest, these grants were confirmed and enlarged. But 
when the Mutiny broke out, Abdul Rahman Khan, the reigning Nawab, 
threw off his allegiance, together with his cousin of Bahadurgarh. Both 
were captured and tried, and the Nawab of Jhajjar was condemned to 
death, his estates being confiscated by the British Government. A 
District of Jhajjar was organized out of the new territory, but in 1861 
the headquarters were removed to Rohtak, with which District Jhajjar 
was incorporated. Small and languishing trade in grain and country 
produce, the town lying remote from modern trade routes. Consider¬ 
able manufacture of pottery. TctJisili, police station, post office, custom¬ 
house, school house, dispensary. Ruined tanks and tombs surround 
the town. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ^,568, or io£d. per head of 
population (12,465) within municipal limits. 

Jh&lakAti (or Mahdrdjganj). —Municipal village in Bakarganj Dis¬ 
trict, Bengal. I.at. 22° 38' 30" n., long. 90“ 15' k. ; situated at the 
junction of the Jhnlakatl and Nalehiti rivers. One of the largest 
timber markets in Eastern Bengal, especially for the sale of sundri 
wood. Extensive export trade in rice and paddy ; imports of salt. 
Municipal revenue (1876-77), ^,'133 ; rate of taxation, fid. per head 
of population. Fair held here annually in November at the Diwdli 
festival, which is attended by about 8000 persons. 

Jhalawdr. —Native State in Rajpulana, under the political superin¬ 
tendence of the Rajputana Agency and the Government of India. The 
State mainly consists of two detached tracts. The larger one is bounded 
on the north by the State of Kotah; on the east by Sindhia’s territory 
and a detached District of the Tonk State ; on the south by the petty 
State of Rajgarh, outlying portions of the Marhatta States of Simlhia 
and ITolkar, a detached District of the Dewas State, and the State of 
Jdora (Jaura); and on the west by detached Districts belonging to 
Sindhia and Holkar. This portion of the State lies between lat. 24“ 
48' to 23° 48' n., and long. 75" 55' to 77' k., and contains the capital, 
Jhalra 1’atan. The lesser detached area is bounded on the north, 
east, and south by the Gwalior State, and on the west by Kotah. It 
lies between lat. 25“ 5' to 25" 25' n., and long. 77° 25' to 76° 55' v. 
The chief town in this tract is Shdluibdd. The area of the whole State 
is 2500 square miles. Estimated pop. 226,000 (1S75). 
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Physical Aspects. —The main portion of Jhaldwdr is situated on a 
raised plateau, gradually rising from 1000 feet in the north to 1500 feet 
above sea level in the south. The northern, eastern, and part of the 
southern portions are very hilly, and intersected by numerous streams. 
The hills are for the most part covered with timber and grass, and 
frequently enclose lakes, which have been formed by damming up the 
outlets of natural basins. The rest of this tract is a rich undulating 
plain, dotted with evergreen trees. Shahabad is, on the west, an 
elevated tableland, very hilly and covered with thick jungle. Speak¬ 
ing generally, the soil is rich, consisting in great part of the dark 
clayey mould, which produces valuable crops, such as opium, etc. 
Locally the soils are divided into 3 classes — (r) kali, a rich black 
loam; (2.) dhamni, of a lighter colour, but equally fertile; (3) lalpili , 
a yellowish red soil, by far the poorest of the three. It is estimated 
that about one-quarter of the cultivable area consists of kali, one-half 
of dlnimni, and one-quarter of hilpili soil. At places the presence of 
rock and kankar close to the surface interferes with the productiveness 
of the kali and dhamni soils. 

Of the many streams running through the territory, the following are 
the most important:—The I’arwan enters the Stale at the south-east 
extremity, and winds its way for 50 miles up to the point where it enters 
Kotah ; half-way, it is joined by the Mewdj, another good-sized stream. 
For 16 miles of its length, the Parwan forms the boundary line between 
Jhaldwdr and Kotah State. There are two ferries on this river; one at 
Manohar Thdnd, the other at Chachurni. A ferry at Churilia crosses 
the Newaj.—The Kali Sind flows for a distance of some 30 miles 
through the State. Its bed is rocky, the banks precipitous, and in 
parts lined with trees. There is a ferry at Bhonrdsa.—The Au river, 
flowing from the south western corner, traverses the State for a 
length of 60 miles, dividing Jhaldwdr from Ilolkar’s territory and the 
Tonk Districts in the south, and Kotah in the north. It joins the 
Kdli Sind at the point where that stream enters Kotah. The bed of 
this river is less rocky than the Kali Sind, its banks are precipitous, and 
in parts where the foliage reaches the water's edge, it is picturesque. 

Ferries cross it at Suket and Bhilwdri.- The Chliota Kdli Sind, with a 
ferry at Gangrar, flows only for a short distan. e through the south-western 
portion of the State. 

The following extract from a brief memorandum by the Superinten¬ 
dent of the Survey, shows the geological formation of the country :— 
‘ Two of the main rock series of India are well exposed. Jhalra Pdtan, 
the capital, stands on Vindhydn strata, at the northern edge of the 
great spread of basaltic rocks known as the Deccan trap formation, this 
northern area of it being also often mentioned as the Mahvd trap. 
These Vindhydns belong to the upper division in the Geological Survey 
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classification of this great Indian rock system. The beds about Jhalra 
1 ’atan are considered to belong to the Revvah or middle group of them, 
and consist of sandstones and shales, with a band of limestone. Over 
the greater part of this Vindhydn area the strata are quite undisturbed, 
and their habit is to weather into scarped plateaux or ridges, having one 
face steep and the other sloping. These are capped by the sandstone, 
the low ground being eroded out of the shales. There are many 
varieties of basaltic rocks, hard with columnar and ball structure or 
amorphous, also vesicular and amygdaloidal in every degree, and soft 
crumbling ash-like beds, both earthy and vesicular. The age of the 
Vindhydn formation is quite unknown, beyond the fact that it must be 
at least as old as the palaeozoic. The trap is certainly either upper 
cretaceous or lower tertiary.’ Iron, and red and yellow clays used for 
dyeing cloth are found in the Shahabad District. 

History .—The ruling family of Jhaldwar belongs to the Jhala clan of 
Rajputs. Their ancestors were petty chiefs of llalwad in the District 
of Jhaldwar, in Kathiawar. About 1709 a. a, one Bhao Sinh, a younger 
son of the head of the clan, set out from home with his son and a small 
troop of followers, to try his fortune at Delhi. At Kotah, Bhao Sinh 
left his son Mndhu Sinh with the Maharaja of Kotah, and went on 
himself to Delhi, where all trace of him ends. Madhu Sinh rose 
into great favour with the Kotah chief, who married his eldest son 
to Madhu Sinh’s sister, and gave him a grant of the estate of Nandln, 
with the post of Faujdar, which included not only the command of the 
troops, but that of the castle, the residence of the sovereign. This 
procured him the respectful title of Mdmd, or maternal uncle, front the 
younger members of the prince’s family, a title which habit has per¬ 
petuated with his successors. Madhu Sinh was succeeded in the office 
of Faujdar by his son Madan Sinh, and it then became hereditary in 
the family. Hitnmat Sinh followed Madan Sinh, and was in his turn 
succeeded by his nephew Zalirn Sinh, who was at the time only eighteen 
years of age. Three years later, Zalirn Sinh was the means of securing 
victory for the troops of Kotah over the army of Jaipur, but he afterwards 
fell into disfavour with the Rdjd in consequence of some rivalry in love. 
Being dismissed from his office, he migrated to Udaipur (Oodeypore), 
where he did good service. But when the Kotah Rdjd was on his 
deathbed, he sent for Zalirn Sinh, and committed his son Ahmad Sinh 
and the country to his charge. From this time, Zalirn Sinh was the 
real ruler of Kotah. He raised it to a wonderful state of prosperity ; 
and under his administration, which lasted over forty-five years, the 
Kotah territory was respected by all parties—Muhammadan, Marhatta, 
and Rdjput (see Kotah). In 183S, it was resolved, with the consent 
of the chief of Kotah, to dismember the State, and to create the new 
principality of Jhaldwar as a separate provision for the descendants of 
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Zali'm Sinh. The Districts then severed from K.otah were considered 
to represent a revenue of 12 lakhs of rupees (£1 20,000), or one-third 
of the income of the State. The new State also became responsible 
for one-third of the debts of Kotah; and by treaty acknowledged the 
supremacy of the British Government, agreed to supply troops accord¬ 
ing to available means, and to pay an annual tribute of ^8000. 
Madan Sinh received the title of Maharajd Rana, was granted a salute 
of 15 guns, and placed on the same footing as the other chiefs in 
Rdjputana. lie was succeeded by Pirthi Sinh, who, during the Mutiny 
°f 1857-58, did good service by conveying to places of safety several 
Europeans who had taken refuge in his State. He was succeeded 
in 1876 by his adopted son, Bakht Sinh, then in his eleventh year. 
On accession, in accordance with family custom, which enjoins that 
only the four names of Zalmi Sinh, Madhu Sinh, Madan Sinh, and Prithi 
Sinh are to be assumed by the rulers of this house, he took the name 
of Zah'm Sinh. During his minority he is studying at the Mayo College 
in Ajmere, and the State is administered by a council under the super¬ 
intendence of a British officer. A military force is maintained of 20 
field and 75 other guns, 150 artillerymen, 425 cavalry, and 4400 infantry. 

Agriculture .—In Jh aid war all the ordinary Indian grains are culti¬ 
vated. In the southern Districts opium is extensively grown for the 
Bombay market. Throughout the rest of the State, wheat and opium 
are the chief crops, except in Shahabdd, where the staple is bdjra 
(IIolcus spicatus). Irrigation is principally carried on by means of 
wells, water generally lying near the surface. Near Jhalra Patan, 
however, is a large artificial lake, from which water is drawn by a 
channel 2 miles long. In 1876, it was estimated that about 507,418 
acres, or barely two-fifths of the total area of the State, were cultivated. 
Of the untilled portion, more than one-third is cultivable; the re¬ 
mainder consists of hilly and waste land. 

Revenue .—The total land revenue in 1876 was returned at 74,719, 
of which sum ^132,194 reached the Treasury, the balance being 
alienated in jdgirs or feudal holdings, or in religious grants. The 
theory that the State is lord of the soil is well carried out in Jhalawdr. 
The cultivators are, as a rule, nominally occupancy tenants, but the 
caprice of various managers seems to have made them in reality 
tenxnts-at-will of the officials. The jdginiars furnish horses and men 
for the police service of the State, and present themselves at head¬ 
quarters on festivals. 

'l'he police organization is very complicated. It numbers about too 
horse and 2000 foot, who are distributed over the country. A central 
jail exists, in which the prisoners are employed in road-making and the 
manufacture of paper, rugs, and clothes. Education is at present very 
backward in the State. In the Districts, the village priest teaches the 
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young people (chiefly the sons of Brdhmans and l’anias) the method of 
keeping accounts and the rudiments of reading and writing Hindi. In 
the city of Jhalra Patan, and in the Chhaoni dr cantonment, there are 
schools in which Hindi, Urdu, and English are taught, hut the results 
as yet have not been very successful. 

Population. —The population was estimated in 1875 at 226,000 per¬ 
sons, but the statistics on this head are far from trustworthy. The 
majority are Hindus; Jains are few in number, but influential. There 
are a considerable number of Muhammadans, most of whom are Turkia 
liohras of the Shia persuasion from Guzerat. Among the Hindus, 
most of the Rajputs belong to the Jhald family. Of the other classes of 
Hindus, the Mahdjans or Han ids are well represented. 

Means 0/ Communication .- The only metalled roads in the State are 
in the cantonment; one leads thence to Jhalra Patan, 4 miles distant. 
A metalled way is in course of construction from the boundary of 
Kotah State to the Chhaoni, a length of iS miles. It will meet a road 
that is being made in Kotah, and thus establish good communications 
between the two places. AH other roads arc simply cart tracks, which 
in the rains become useless for wheeled traffic. The principal of these 
lead towards the high road between Agra and Bombay, towards Agra 
and Indore, to the south-west towards Ujjain, to the west in the direction 
of Nimach (Neemuch). Along the south-east and south routes traffic 
is carried on with Bombay through Indore, opium being exported, and 
English cloths imported ; grain from Bhopal is also imported by these 
routes. By the north-west route grain from Ifadoti, and a small 
quantity of cloth from Agra, is imported. The chief towns in the State 
are Jhalra T’dtan and the Chhaoni, Shahabad, and Kailwara. 

Climate.- The climate resembles that of Central India, and is 
generally healthy. The hot weather is less severe than in Northern 
Kajputa'na, the thermometer during the day in the shade ranging from 
85“ to 88" F. The temperature during the rains is cool and pleasant, 
and in the cold weather frosts occasionally occur. No trustworthy 
register of the rainfall has been kept; but judging from the record kept 
at Agar (a station in Sindhia’s territory, about 60 miles south of Jhalra 
Patan), the annual rainfall is probably between ,30 and 40 inches. 

Jhalera. —One of the guaranteed Girasia or mediatized chiefships, 
under the Bhopal Agency, the Central India Agency, and the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The chief, Thakur Dalar Sinh, receives from Sindhia a 
pecuniary allowance, in lieu of rights over land, of Ilala Rs. 1200 (say 
jQi2o). This is paid through the Political Agent, to whom also the 
Thakur is subordinate in his administration. 

Jhalotar - Ajg&in. — Par^ami of Mohan tahsil, Unao District, 
Oudh; situated between Mohrfn Auras on the north, and Ilarha on 
the south. Originally constituted a pargand in the reign of Akbar. 
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Area, 98 square miles, of which 55 are cultivated ; Government land 
revenue demand, .£9228 ; average incidence, 2s. 1 i^d. per acre. The 
prevailing tenure is imperfect pattidari, 46,650 out of the total of 
62,657 acres being thus held ; of the balance, 12,096 acres are zamln- 
ddri, and 3910 tdlukddri. Pop. (1869), 58,542 Hindus and 3617 
Muhammadans—total, 62,159, viz. 32,685 males and 29,474 females. 
Number of villages, 103 ; average density of population, 634 per square 
mile. The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway intersects the par garni, with 
a station at Kusumbhi. Five market villages. 

Jhalra Pdtan. d own in Rdjputana, the capital of the State of 
J HAI.AWAR ; in lat. 24“ 32' N., and long. 76" 12' e. Situated at the 
foot of a low range of hills running from south-east to north-west, the 
drainage being collected into a good-sized lake by a large and very 
solid masonry dam, about two-thirds of a mile long, on which stand 
sundry temples and buildings, as well as the old palace. The town 
lies behind this dam, the general level of the ground being the same 
height as the water of the lake in the cold weather. Between the city 
walls and the foot of the hills stretch a number of gardens, watered by 
a small canal brought from the lake. Except on the lake side, the city 
is protected by a good masonry wall with circular bastions and a ditch 
capable of being supplied by the lake. The ditch, however, ceases in 
the centre of the eastern face. From the west, running south of the 
city at a distance of 400 or 500 yards, flows the Chandrabigh river, 
which then bends to the north-cast, and, passing through the hills, 
joins the Ra.i Sind after a course of about 4 miles through open 
country. The old town of Jhalra Pdtan was situated a little to the 
south of the present site, along the bank of the Chandrabagh. There 
is considerable diversity of opinion as to the derivation of the name. 
According to Tod, Jhalra Pdtan means the ‘ City of Bells,’ as the old 
town, being a place of some sanctity, contained 108 temples with 
numerous bells. Others connect the name of the town with the Jhala 
clan. Thornton considers the most plausible etymology to be jhalra, 

‘ a spring of water,’ and patan , a ‘ town.’ The present city was founded 

in 1796 by Zalina Sinh, who also established the Chhaoni, a permanent 
cantonment about 4 miles from the chv, with which it is connected 
by a metalled road. Here are situated the Maharaja Rand’s palace 
and all the various courts and public offices. The Chhaoni is situated 
on a rising stretch of rocky ground, about 2^ miles from the strong 
fort of Gagron. Its present great want is a proper water supply for 
drinking and bathing purposes. The population s considered to be 
larger than that of the town proper. The chief 1 inkers live at Jhalra 
Pdtan. The mint and other State establishments are there also. It is 
the headquarters of the Jhalra Pdtan pargand, while the cantonment 
may be considered as the headquarters of the Jhala war Darbar. 
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Jhalll. — Agricultural town in Bijndur (Bijnor) District, North- 
Western Provinces. Pop. (1872), 5979. Situated in lat. 29“ 20' ic" 
N., and long. 78“ 15' 30" E., on the 1 )luimpur road, 6 miles cast of 
Rijn or. 

Jhamka. —One of the petty States in South Kathiawar, Bombay. 
It consists of 1 village with 2 independent tribute-payers. The revenue 
in 1876 was estimated at ^400; and tribute of jQ 18 is paid to the 
Gdekwdr of Baroda. 

Jhamma. —One of the petty States of Jhalawdr in Kathiawar, Bom¬ 
bay. It consists of 1 village, with 2 independent tribute-payers. The 
revenue in 1876'was estimated at /'401; and tribute of ^'46 is paid to 
the British Government. 

Jhampodar. One of the petty States of Jhalawdr in Kathidwar, 
Bombay. It consists of t village, with 3 independent tribute-pavers. 
The revenue in 1876 was estimated at ^412; and tribute of ^13 is 
paid to the British Government. 

Jhang'. —A British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship of the 
Punjab, lying between 30“ 35' and 32 0 4' n. lat., and between 71° 39' 
and 73” 38' e. long., w ith an area of 5712 square miles, and a population 
in 1S68 of 348,027 persons. Jhang forms the northern District of the 
Miiltdn (Mooltan) Division. It is bounded on the north by Shdhpur and 
Gujrdnwdla ; on the west by Derd Ismail Khdn ; and on the south-east 
by Montgomery. The administrative headquarters ate at Maghiana, 
a suburb of the town of Jiiano. 

Physical Aspects. — The District of Jhang comprises an irregular 
triangle, artificially constituted for administrative purposes from portions 
of three separate tracts. Its eastern half embraces a large part of the 
high dorsal ridge in the Rechna Dodb ; thence it stretches across the 
Chendb into the wedge of land between that stream and the Jhelum 
(Jhflatn), whose waters unite a few miles below the town of Jhang ; 
while westward again the boundary runs beyond the joint river, far into 

the heart of the Sind Sagar (Saugor) Dodb. The Rdvi also bounds the 

District for a few miles along its southern edge. 80 artificial a tract 
can hardly be said to possess any common natural features of its own. 
Starting from the eastern border, we come first upon the bar or wild 
upland plain of the Rechna Dodb, broken here and there by sandy 
depressions, and inhabited only by pastoral nomads, who dwell in 
moveable hamlets of thatched huts. In the south, however, along the 
bank of the Rdvi, and to the west, along the Chendb, before and after 
its junction with the Jhelum, strips of comparatively fertile lowland 
support a dense population. Some 7 miles east of the Chendb, 
the country once more rises, and abruptly changes from a wooded 
cultivable plain to the lifeless wilderness characteristic of the higher 
lands between the river valleys of the Punjab. Strips of cultivation 
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along the convergent streams enclose this sterile wedge, which runs 
like an intrusive spur of Shahpur District down ’the centre of the Jccli 
Doab. Beyond the Jhelum, another singularly fertile belt fringes the 
river, extending a few miles inland, till it reaches the bank of the Sind 
Sagar bar, rising like a wall above the rich alluvial lowland. Only 
28J per cent, of the whole area is included within regularly defined 
villages ; the remainder consists of wild and elevated plateaux, almost 
destitute of vegetation, or covered with coarse clumps of grass. An 
ancient water-course, now r dry, crosses the north-eastern angle, and 
bears the name of the Nann.inwa Canal. Fish are caught at Lalhera, 
in the extreme south, to supply the market of Multan. Ravine-deer, 
wild pig, and hares occur in the less frequented parts of the lowlands ; 
while water-fowl are plentiful during the season. Herds of wild horses 
are said to roam over the outskirts of the desert uplands. The sajji 
plant, which yields soda, grows abundantly in the high ground between 
th'e Chenab and the Jhelum. 

• History .—The District of Jhang possesses unusual historical interest, 
from the presence within its borders of the ruins which crown the small 
rocky eminence of Sanglawala Tiba. This site has been identified by 
General Cunningham with the Sakala of the Brahmans, the Sagal of 
Buddhism, and the Sangala of Alexander’s historians. The hill 
occupies a position on the Gujranwala border, surrounded on two sides 
by a large swamp, formerly a lake of considerable depth. In the 
Mahabharata , Sakala appears as the capital of the Madras, whose 
memory still survives in the name of Madra-des, which the surrounding 
country retains at the present day. Pleasant paths through the Pilu 
forest then led up to the lake and hill where the Aryan colonists had 
placed their stronghold. In Buddhist legend, Sagal once more occurs 
as the metropolis of King Kusa, against whom seven kings made war, 
to carry off his wife, Prabhavati ; but the king, mounting an elephant, 
met them without the city, and shouted with so loud a voice that 
his cry resounded over all the earth, and the seven kings fled away 
in terror. The Hellenic historians inform us how Alexander turned 
aside from his projected march town 1 1 the Ganges, to attack the 
people of Sangala, who held out against him in the rear. He found 
the city strong both by art and nature defended by brick walls and 
covered on two approaches by the lake. The Macedonian forces 
attacked and took an outpost on the low ridge of Mundapapura, after 
which they laid siege to the city, undermined the walls, and carried 
the position by assault. Iliouen Thsang, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, 
who visited Sakala in 630 a.d., has given the topographical details 
which enable General Cunningham to effect the present identification 
with an unusual degree of certainty. The walls then lay in ruins, and 
a small inhabited town occupied the centre of the ancient city, whose 
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relics surrounded it on every side. It still contained a Buddhist 
monastery of ioo monks, and two topes (.f tufas), one of them erected 
by the famous Emperor Asoka. Sherkot, in the lowlands of the 
Chendb, has also been identified, though less certainly, with a town of 
the Malli, attacked and taken by Alexander, and described at a later 
period by iliouen Thsang as the capital of a considerable District. In 
modern times, the history of J hang centres in the family of Sials, who 
ruled over a large tract between Sha'hpurand Multan, with little depen¬ 
dence on the imperial court at Delhi, until they finally fell before the 
power of Ranjlt Sinh. The Sials of Jhang tire Muhammadans of Rajput 
descent, whose ancestor, Rhi Shankar of I Jamnagar, emigrated early in 
the igtli century from the (langetio Dotib to Jaunpur. Ilis son, Sial, in 
1243, left his adojited city for the Punjab, then overrun by the Mughal 
hordes. Such emigrations appear to have occurred frequently at the 
time, owing to the unsettled state of the lower Provinces. During his 
wanderings in search of a home, Sial fell in with the famous Musalman 
saint Bdba Farld-ud-dln Shakarganj of Pak Rattan, whose eloquence 
converted him to the faith of Islam, lie afterwards sojourned for a 
while at Sialkot, where lie built a fort ; but finally settled down and 
married at Sahiwal, in Shahpur District. It must be confessed, how¬ 
ever, that his life and those of his descendants bear somewhat the 
character of eponymic. myths. Mahpal, sixth in descent from Sial. 
founded the town of Mankera in 1380; and his great-grandson, Mai 
Khan, built Jhang Sial on the Chendb in 1462. Four years later, he 
presented himself at Lahore, in obediem e to a summons, and obtained 
the territory of Jhang as a hereditary possession, subject to a payment 
of tribute into the imperial treasury. Ilis family continued to rule at 
Jhang, with the usual dynastic quarrels and massacres of Indian 
annals, till the beginning of the present century. Meanwhile, the Sikh 
power had arisen in the north, and Karani Sinh Diila, a chief of the 
Bhangi confederacy, had conquered Chiniot in this District. In 1 So p 
Ranjlt Sinh marched against that fort and captured it, after which he 
turned towards Jhang, but was bought off by Ahmad Khan, the last of 
the Sial chieftains, on promise of a yearly tribute, amounting to J~(joqc. 
Three years later, however, the Maharaja again invaded Jhang with a 
large army, and captured the fort, after a desperate resistance. Ahmad 
Khan then fled to Multan, and the Maharaja farmed the territories 
of Jhang to Sardar Fateh Sinh. Shortly afterwards, Ahmad Khan 
returned with a force given him by Mu/.affar Khan, Nawab of Multan, 
and recovered a large part of his previous dominions, which Ranjlt 
Sinh suffered him to retain on payment of the former tribute, as he 
found himself too busy elsewhere to attack Jhang. After his successful 
attempt on Multan in 1810, the Maharaja took Ahmad Khan a 
prisoner to Lahore, as he suspected him of favouring his enemy, 
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Mu/.affar Khan. lie afterwards bestowed on him a jdgir, which 
descended to his son, Inayat Khan. On the death of the latter, his 
brother, Ismail Khan, endeavoured to obtain succession to the jagtr, 
but failed through the opposition of Ghulab Sinh. In 1847, after the 
establishment of the British Agency at Lahore, the District came under 
the charge of our Government; and in 1848, Ismail Klein rendered 
important services against the rebel chiefs, for which he received a 
small pension. During the Mutiny of 1857, the Sidl leader again 
proved his loyally by raising a force of cavalry and serving in person 
on the British side. His pension was afterwards increased, and he 
obtained the title of Khan Bahadur, with a small jag'tr for life. 

Population. — The Census of 1855 returned the total population of 
the District, as then-constituted, at 251,769 persons; but for purposes of 
comparison, it becomes necessary to add to these figures the inhabitants 
of various villages in Shahpur and Mu/.aflargarh, since transferred to 
Jhang, amounting to 47,285 persons, who thus raise the total to 
299,054. The Census of 1868 shows an increase of 48,975 persons, 
or 16-37 per cent. The last-named enumeration was taken over an 
area of 5712 square miles. It disclosed a total population of 348,027 
persons, distributed among 1089 villages or townships, and inhabiting 
an aggregate of 74,986 houses. From these data the following averages 
may lie deduced :—Persons per square mile, 60-95 ; villages or town¬ 
ships per square mile, 0-19 ; houses per square mile, 13-12; persons 
per village, 319 ; persons per house, 4-64. Classified according to sex, 
there were -males,. 193,624; females, 154,403; proportion of males, 
55-64 per cent. Classified according to age, there were, under 12 
years—males, 70,980; females, 57,660; total, 128,640, or 36-8 per 
cent. As regards religious distinctions, the District forms a strong 
centre for the faith of Islam. The Muhammadans at the date of the 
Census numbered 270,819, or 77-81 per cent. ; while the Hindus 
amounted to only 57,297, or 16-46 per cent. The Sikhs were returned 
at 2994, and ‘others’ at 16,917, oro'86 and4-86 per cent, respectively. 
In the ethnical classification, Rajputs occupy the first place numeri¬ 
cally, with 47,254 persons, chietly SidI.. and Bhattis. Aroras, a Hindu 
trading caste, numbered 39,495; Jats, 17,404; Sansis, a gipsy race, 
with a religion and language of their own, 16,899 > Kshattriyas, 13,266 ; 
Biluchis, 10,841 ; Sayyids, 5553; and Brahmans, 5112. Only 3 towns 
contained a population exceeding 5000 persons namely, Jhang, 9124 ; 
Maghiana, 10,525; and Chiniot, 11,477. P.'inibi and Multani are 
the languages spoken in the District. 

Agriculture. — 'Pile area under cultivation in 1873 amounted to 
241,325 acres, out of an assessed total of 3,650,867 acres. The dis¬ 
tinguishing feature of the District consists in the fact that no crops can 
anywhere be grown without irrigation. The best land is that which lies 
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beyond the immediate action of the rivers, and below the high bank of 
the bar. In this tract all the principal staples of the District can be 
raised by means of well-irrigation. The land exposed to the inunda¬ 
tions produces more uncertain crops, as a rich deposit sometimes 
covers the previously sterile plain, while at other times villages, wells, 
and cultivated fields are carried away by the destructive flood. Rain 
crops are practically unknown. Wheat, barley, gram, and mustard form 
the staples of the spring harvest; while china, jodr, maize, and cotton 
make up the chief items of the autumn crops. In 1872-73, wheat 
covered 143,764 acres ; jodr, 28,168 acres; barley, 8376 acres; and 
cotton, 16,795 acres. Agricultural knowledge remains in a very back¬ 
ward state, rotation of crops being absolutely unknown, and the use of 
manure but little practised. The village system and the theory of 
joint responsibility for the land revenue may be regarded as to a great 
extent an innovation of British rule. By far the greater number of 
villages are held on the tenure known as bhdydchdra , though they 
cannot be entirely assimilated to any of the common Punjab types. 
The majority of tenants hold their land at will. Rents vary from 6s. 
to £3 per acre. Good irrigated wheat lands bring in jQ 1, 14s., cotton 
lands from 12s. to £2, 4s. Fricis of food-grains ruled as follows in 
1873 :—Wheat, 23 sers per rupee, or 4s. rod. per cwt.; barley and jodr, 
31 sers per rupee, or 3s. 7(1. per cwt.; maize, 30 sets per rupee, or 3s. 
(jd. per cwt.; bdjra, 25 sers per rupee, or 4s. 6d. per cwt. 

Commerce and Trade, etc .—The trade of the District is inconsiderable. 
Grain is imported from the banks of the Ravi and from Wazirabad in 
Gujramvala. Country cloth is manufactured at Jhang and Maghiana, 
and bought up by the Povindah merchants of Afghanistan. The District 
contains as many as 5766 looms, and the annual value of the cloth woven 
amounts to £41,721. The estimated value of the imports is ^,108,328, 
and that of the exports ,£65,864. Manufactures of leather and of gold 
and silver lace also exist. The chief road is that from Multan to 
Wazirabdd, passing Sherkot, Jhang, Maghiana, and Chiniot in this 
District. A bridge of boats is in course of construction (1875) across 
the united stream of the Jhelum and the Chenab, just below their 
junction. Both rivers are navigable all the year round by the largest 
native craft. 

Administration .—The total imperial revenue raised in the District in 
1873 amounted to ,£49,302, of which sum the land tax contributed 
£42,115, or more than six-sevenths. Stamps formed the only other 
item of any importance. In addition to this sum, a Provincial and a 
local revenue were also raised, but no returns of these are available. 
Leases for grazing and for collecting sajji form considerable items of 
public income. The administrative staff usually comprises a Deputy 
Commissioner, Assistant Commissioner, and two extra-Assistant Com- 
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missioners, besides-the usual fiscal, constabulary, and fiscal officers. In 
1872, the regular police force consisted of a total of 427 officers and 
nien, or, with the municipal and ferry police, 503 ; being at the rate 
of 1 policeman to every 11-35 square miles of area, and every 691 of 
the population. The total number of persons brought to trial for all 
offences committed in the District during the year 1871 amounted to 
2654. The District jail at Maghiana contained in 1872 a total popu¬ 
lation of 866 prisoners, with a daily average of 319 inmates. Education 
was carried on during the same year by 32 Government or aided 
schools, and 123 indigenous schools, with an aggregate roll of 3696 
pupils. For fiscal and administrative purposes, the District is divided 
into 3 tahsils and 24 pa rounds. The 4 municipal towns of Jhang- 
Maghiana, Chiniot, Sherkot, and Ahmadpur had a total revenue in 
1875-76 of ,£3555, or an average of is. iod. per head of the population 
(38,783) within municipal limits. . 

Medical Aspects .—The District bears a good reputation for healthi¬ 
ness. Small-pox and fever are the most prevalent diseases. The 
total number of deaths recorded from all causes in 1872 amounted to 
6083, or 17 per thousand. Of these, 3965, or 11 -39 per thousand, were 
assigned to fever alone. Government charitable dispensaries have been 
established at Maghiana, Jhang, Sherkot, Chiniot, Ahmadpur, and Kot 
Isa Shah. In 1872, they afforded relief to 19,708 persons, of whom 
383 were in-patients. The annual rainfall in inches for the seven 
years ending 1872-73 was as follows -1866-67, 7' 2 > 1867-68, i6‘i; 
1868-69,14-5; 1869-70,10-7; 1870-71,5-4; 1871-72,5-8; 1872-73, 
io - 6; average, 10 inches. 

Jhang.— Central ta/is'il of Jhang District, Punjab, comprising an 
irregular tract on either side of the river Chen.lb. Lat. 30° 35' to 31° 
36' n\, and long. 71° 39' to 72° 39' e. 

Jhang. —Municipal town in Jhang District, Punjab. T.at. 31° 16' 16" 
n., long. 72” 21' 45" e. Pop. (186S), 9124, consisting of 4568 Hindus, 
4244 Muhammadans, 129 Sikhs, 12 Christians, and 171 ‘others.’ The 
sister town of Maghiana, containing the civil station for the District, 
lies 3 miles south of Jhang, and has a population of 10,525 persons, 
giving a grand total for both of 19,649. 'They form together a single 
municipality, and may be regarded as practically one town; situated in 
lat 31° 16' 16" n., and long. 72° 21' 45" e., about 3J miles to the west 
of the present bed of the Chenab, 10 and 13 miles respectively north¬ 
west of its junction with the Jhelum. Jhang itself lies on the lowland, 
a little apart from the regular lines of trade; and dice the removal of 
the Government offices to Maghiana, has yielded its commerce and 
importance to its younger rival. Founded by Mai Khan, aPSidl chief¬ 
tain, in 1462, and long the capital of a Native Muhammadan State. 
(See Jhang District.) Principal inhabitants, Sidls and Kshattriyas. 
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Manufacture of country cloth, bought up by the Povindah merchants 
of Afghanistan. Imports of grain from Waziribdd and Midnwali. 
Municipal revenue of Jhang-Maghiina in 1875-76, ^2482, or 2s. 2|d. 
per head of population (22,342) within municipal limits. 

Jh 4 ng 4 r. — Town in the Sehwan Deputy Collectorate, Kardchi 
(Kurrachee) District, Sind. Pop. (1872), 1643 — Muhammadans, 
chiefly Sayyids and Rind Baluchis, 1101; Hindus, principally of the 
Baniya caste, 542. 

Jhanidah. —Subdivision of Jessor District, Bengal. Lat. 23° 22' 
15" to 23 0 47' n., long. 88° 57' 33" to 89° 24' 45" e. ; area, 476 square 
miles; townships, 720; houses, 43,850; pop. (1872), 286,461, of 
whom 103,946 were Hindus, 178,931 Muhammadans, 52 Christians, 
and 3532 of other religions not specified. Average number of inhabit¬ 
ants per square mile, 602; villages per square mile, 1 ‘51; houses per 
square mile, 92; inmates per house, 6-5 ; proportion of males, 48"9. 
This Subdivision contained in 1870-71, 1 magisterial and revenue 
court, 4 police stations, a regular police force of 55 men, with a village 
watch numbering 691 ; cost of Subdivisional administration returned 
at _£i6o8, 12s. The formation of this Subdivision was due to the 
indigo riots in 1861. 

Jhanidah. —Town in Jhanidah Subdivision, Jessor District, Bengal; 
situated in lat. 23° 32' 50" n., and long. 89° 13' e., on the river Naba- 
gangd, 28 miles north of Jessor. Large bazar, and trade in sugar, rice, 
and pepper; communication chiefly carried on by means of the river, 
which, however, is gradually silting up ; a road connects the town with 
Chuadanga, a station on the Eastern Bengal Railway. A large tank 
near Jhanidah was formerly the scene of frequent robberies and out¬ 
rages. A bi-weekly market is held near the bazar, at which the idol 
of Kali, in the market, receives a handful of everything brought for sale. 
Pop. above 2000. 

Jhanjh&na. —Agricultural town in Muzaffarnagar District, North- 
Western Provinces. Lat. 29 0 30' 55" n., long. 77° 15' 45" e. ; pop. 
(1872), 5116, consisting of 2929 Hindus and 2187 Muhammadans. 
Lies on the plain, between the Jumna river and canal, 30 miles west 
of Muzaffarnagar. Occupies the site of an old brick fort; canal distri¬ 
butary flows close to the town. Water-holes exist in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and during the rains the whole country for many miles 
is flooded. Fever, small-pox, and cholera may be regarded as 
endemic. 

Jhanjhdrpur.—Village in Darbhanga District, Bengal. Lat. 26° 
15' 50" n., long. 86° 19' 11" e. ; 14 miles south-east of Madhubani. 
Famous for its brass utensils, particularly the panbattd or box for hold¬ 
ing betel-leaf, and the gangdjoli or water-pot. Two bazars ; large grain 
market. Situated near the main road from Darbhanga to Pumiah. 
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Temple of Rakalmdla. Jhanjhdrpur formerly belonged to a family of 
RAjputs. It is now the property of the MahArAja of Darbhanga, and 
the appointed residence of the Rim on the occasions of her confine¬ 
ment Pop. (1872), 3940. 

JMnsi. —A Division under a Commissioner in the North-Western 
Provinces, comprising the 3 Districts of Jhansi, Jalaun, and Lalit- 
PUR, each of which see separately. Situated between 24° 11' and 26* 
26' n. lat., and between 78° 14' and 79° 55' e. long. The Division 
contains a large portion of the tract known as Bundelkhand. Area, 
5067 square miles; pop. (1872), 934,934. 

Jh&nsi.— A British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship of the 
North-Western Provinces, lying between 25“ 3' 45" and 25 0 48' 45" N. 
lat., and between 78° 21' 15" and 79° 27' 30" e. long.; with an area of 
1567 square miles, and a population in 1872 of 317,826 persons. 
JhAnsi forms the central District in the Division of the same name. 
It is bounded on the north by the Gwalior and Samthar States; on 
the east by the river DhasAn ; on the south by the District of Ldlitpur 
and the Orchha State; anti on the west by the DatiyA, Gwalior, and 
Khaniya DAnA States. The District is much intersected, and portions 
of it are insulated, by the surrounding Native States. The administrative 
headquarters are at the village of Jhansi Naoabad, close to the 
native town of Jhansi, now belonging to Gwalior. The most populous 
town in the District is Mhow (Mau). 

Physical Aspects. —JhAnsi forms a portion of the hill country of 
Bundelkhand, sloping down southward from the outliers of the Vindhyan 
range to the tributaries of the Jumna (JamunA) on the north. The 
extreme south of the District is composed of long and narrow ridged 
hills, which run parallel with one another from south-west to north-east. 
Through the intervening valleys the rivers flow down impetuously over 
ledges of granite or quartz. The rocky crests lie bare and exposed, 
but the shoulders are covered with low underbrush, and the bases 
with considerable trees. Northward of the hilly region stretches an • 
intermediate strip of broken county, dotted with isolated heights, and 
deeply excavated near the banks of the larger rivers by short water¬ 
courses which drain the surrounding tableland. Here the rocky granite 
chains gradually lose themselves in clusters of smaller hills, amongst 
which are situated a series of magnificent artificial lakes, partially 
surrounded by the overhanging heights, and enclosed on their open 
sides by embankments of solid masonry. Some of them belong to 
*^>e same age as those in the District of Havirpur, having been 
^strutted about 900 years since by the Chandel RAjAs of Mahoba; 
feut others date back no further than the 17th or 18th century, and are 
the ^ork of Bundela princes. The northern portion of Jhansi con¬ 
sists $ l eve l plain of Bundelkhand, distinguished for its deep 
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black soil, known as mdr, and admirably adapted for the cultiva¬ 
tion of cotton. The District is intersected or bounded by three 
principal rivers—the Pahiij, the Betwa, and the Dhasdn, all of which are 
liable to be flooded in the rainy season; and on these occasions Jhdnsi 
is almost completely cut off from communication with the outer world. 
There’ are many minor streams, most of which are feeders of the 
Dhasdn. The District is so intersected by projecting or detached por¬ 
tions of Native States, that it is impossible to reach the headquarters at 
Jhdnsi Naodbad without passing through foreign territory. This inter¬ 
mixture of alien villages has been productive of great administrative 
difficulties, especially in years of famine. 

History .—The Parihdrs, a Rdjput tribe, are pointed out by tradition 
as the earliest Aryan immigrants into Jhdnsi, where they still possess 
24 villages. But nothing is known with certainty as to the history of 
this District before the period of Chandel rule, about the 1 ith century 
of our era. (See Hamirpur.) To this epoch must be referred the 
artificial reservoirs and architectural remains of the hilly region. After 
the overthrow of the Mahoba dynasty, the Chandels were succeeded in 
this portion of their dominions by their servants the Khdngars, who built 
the fort of Kardr, now lying just outside the British border, on an 
intrusive spur of the Orchha State. About the 14th century, the 
Khdngars in their turn fell before the first fierce irruption of the Bun- 
delas, a spurious Rdjput tribe, who poured down upon the plains from 
the southern mountains, and placed their earliest capital at Mhow. 
Thence they attacked and conquered the fortress of Kardr, and 
gradually spread themselves over the whole region which now bears 
their name. The great Bundela leader, Rudra Pratdp, from whom most 
of the distinguished native families in Bundelkhand trace their descent, 
founded the city of Orchha, which thenceforth became the capital of 
his race. Under his descendants, the District long practically main¬ 
tained its independence of the Musalmdns, though the Orchha Rdjds 
from time to time made formal payments of tribute to the court of 
Delhi. In the early part of the 17th century, the Orchha State was 
governed by Bfr Sinh Deo, who built the fort of Jhdnsi. He incurred 
the heavy displeasure of Akbar, by the murder of Abul Fazl, the 
Emperor’s favourite minister and historian, at the instigation of Prince 
Salim, afterwards known as the Emperor Jahdngfr. A force was 
accordingly sent against him in 1602, the country was ravaged and 
devastated, but Bfr Sinh himself contrived to escape. On the acces¬ 
sion of his patron, Salim, in 1605, he was naturally pardoned, and rose 
into great esteem. But when, on the death of that Emperor in 1627, 
Shdh Jahdn mounted the throne, Bir Sinh revolted. His rebellion 
was unsuccessful; and although he was permitted to keep possession 
of his dominions, he never regained all his former power and inde- 
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pendence. During the troubled times which succeeded, Orchha was 
sometimes in the hands of the Musalmdns, and sometimes fell under the 
power of the Bundela chieftains, Champat Rii and his son Chhatar Sdl. 
When, in r707, the last-named national leader obtained from Bahadur 
Shdh a confirmation in the possessions which he had conquered, the 
present District of Jhdnsi was included in the grant But even after 
this nominal pacification, the Muhammadan subahddrs continued to 
make irruptions into the Bundela country; and in 1732, Chhatar Sil 
found it expedient to call in the aid of the Marhattds, who were then 
invading the Central Provinces under their first Peshwd, Bdjf Rdo. 
The Marhattds, never slow to insinuate themselves where opportunity 
offered, came to his assistance with their accustomed promptitude, 
and were rewarded on the Rdjd’s death, in 1734, by a bequest of one- 
third of his dominions. The territory so granted included portions of 
the modern Division of Jhdnsi, but not the existing District itself. In 
1742, however, the Marhattds found a pretext for attacking the Orchha 
State, and annexing that amongst other territories. Their general 
founded the city of Jhdnsi, and peopled it with the inhabitants of 
Orchha. The District remained under the power of the Peshwds for 
some thirty years, but after that period the Marhatta viceroys made 
themselves independent in all but name. Seo Rdo Bhao was subahdar, 
or governor, when the British first began to interest themselves in the 
affairs of Bundelkhand. By sanad, dated February 8, 1804, British 
protection was promised him; and this arrangement was confirmed 
by treaty in October'1806. Seo Rdo Bhao died in 1814, and was 
succeeded by his grandson, Ramchand Rdo. In June 1817, the 
Peshwd ceded to the East India Company his rights over Bundel¬ 
khand ; and in November of the same year, the Government acknow¬ 
ledged the hereditary title of Ramchand Rdo and his descendants 
to all their existing possessions. In 1832, the title of subahddr was 
changed for that of Rajd. Ramchand Rdo proved a weak and 
inefficient administrator, his revenues fell considerably in amount, and 
his territories were overrun and plundered by the native tribes beyond 
the Pahuj. Much injury was inflicted upon the cultivators, who have 
scarcely yet recovered from their losses at this period. Rdmchand 
Rdo died without issue in 1835. Four claimants appeared for his 
territories, and the British Government recognised his great-uncle, 
Raghundth Rdo, the second son of Seo Rdo Bhao, as heir to the 
principality. Under his administration, the revenue fell again to one- 
fourth of the sum which it had produced even during the manage¬ 
ment of his predecessor. His extravagance and debauchery compelled 
him to mortgage part of his territories to the Gwalior and Orchha 
States. He died heavily in debt, and without legitimate issue, in 
1836. Four claimants again presented themselves for the vacant sue- 
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cession, and a commission was appointed by the British Government 
to investigate their claims. Meanwhile, the Political Agent in Bundel- 
khand assumed the administration, in the interests of civil order. The 
decision of the commission was given in favour of Gangddhar Rdo, 
brother of the last Rdjd, and sole surviving male descendant of Seo 
Rdo Bhao. As the new prince was of weak intellect, it was determined 
to carry on the administration by British agency, and to allow the Rdjd 
a fixed pension, on the understanding that the administration should 
be restored to him as soon as the principality was relieved from the 
state of disorder into which it had fallen. A Superintendent was 
appointed, under whom the revenue immediately rose to double its 
previous amount. In 1842, the management was restored to Gangd¬ 
dhar Rdo, whose administration, judged by a native standard, proved 
fairly satisfactory. Though the assessments were high, they were 
impartially collected, remissions were granted in years of scarcity, 
and the Rdja himself was personally popular. Gangddhar Rdo died 
childless in 1853, and his territories lapsed to the British Government. 
The Jhdnsi State, with Jaldun and Chanderi Districts, were then formed 
into a Superintendency, while a pension was granted to the Rdnf or 
widow of the late Rdjd. The Rdni, however, considered herself 
aggrieved, both because she was not allowed to adopt an heir, and 
because the slaughter of cattle was permitted in the Jhdnsi territory. 
Reports were spread which excited the religious prejudices of the 
Hindus. The events of 1857 accordingly found Jhdnsi ripe for rebellion. 
In May, it was known that the troops were disaffected; and on the 3th 
of June, a few men of the 12th Native Infantry seized the fort contain¬ 
ing the treasure and magazine. Many European officers were shot the 
same day. The remainder, who had taken refuge in a fort, capitulated 
a few days after, and were massacred with their families to the number 
of 66 persons, in spite of a promise of protection sworn on the Koran 
and Ganges water. The Rdnf then attempted to seize the supreme 
authority; but the usual anarchic quarrels arose between the rebels, 
and the Orchha leaders laid siege to Jhdnsi, and plundered the country 
mercilessly. Numbers of the cultivators were hopelessly impoverished 
at this time, and it will be long before the damage then inflicted can 
be repaired. On the 5th of April 1858, the fort and town were recovered 
by Sir Hugh Rose, who marched on to Kdlpi without being able to 
leave a garrison at Jhdnsi. After his departure, the rebellion broke 
out afresh, only the Gursarai chieftain in the north remaining faithful to 
the British cause. On the nth August, a flying column under Colonel 
Liddell cleared out the rebels from Mhow; and, after a series of 
sharp contests with various guerilla leaders, the work of re-organization 
was fairly set on foot in November. The Rdnf herself had previously 
fled with Tdntid Topf, and finally fell in battle at the foot of the rock 
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fortress of Gwalior. Since that time, Jluinsi hits remained a British 
District, and famines and floods alone have disturbed the prosperous 
course of the civil administration. 

Population .—No District in the plains of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, with the exception of Ldlitpur, is so sparsely inhabited as Jhdnsi; 
and the population, though considerably increased since the introduc¬ 
tion of British rule, has declined slightly under the pressure of famine 
in late years. The total number of inhabitants in 1865 was returned 
at 357,442; in 1872, it had fallen to 317,826, showing a decrease in 
eight years of 39,616 persons, or n - o8 per cent. The area at the latter 
date was computed at 1567 scpiare miles, and the number of villages 
was returned as 607, the houses being reckoned as 72,795. These 
figures yield the following averages:—Persons per square mile, 203; 
villages per square mile, 0-4; houses per square mile, 46 ; persons per 
village, 524; persons per house, 4-3. The sparseness of the popula¬ 
tion must be set down to the numerous misfortunes which have 
befallen Jhansi in recent times. Excessive taxation, depredations by 
the mutineers in 1857-58, the growth of kans grass, famine, floods, and 
epidemics caused thousands to emigrate, besides the direct loss of 
life. But even under these unfavourable conditions, the population 
has increased since the days of native rule. The estimates formed 
in 1832, gave a population of 286,000 for 2922 square miles, then 
included in Jhansi. The jurisdiction has been reduced to 1567 
square miles, and the population in 1872 had increased even in this 
smaller area to 317,826 persons. Classified according to sex, there 
were, in 1872 (exclusive of non-Asiatics)—males, 167,519; females, 
150,216; percentage of males to total population, 527. Classified 
according to age, there were, under 15 years (with the like omission)— 
males, 59,670; females, 49,149; total, 108,819, or 34' 2 5 P er cent 
With regard to distinctions of caste, there are 37,304 Brahmans, the 
most numerous class in the District except the Chamars; and they hold 
102 villages, being a greater number than any other body, except the 
Ahfrs. The Rajputs number 17,324 and hold 66 villages. Their 
most numerous clan is that of the Bundelas, the old dominant race, 
who, however, like many others included in the above total, are not 
held to be of pure Rajput blood. Tim Banias, or trading classes, 
number 13,228. But the- mass of the population is composed of 
Sudras and those classified as ‘ other castes ’ in the Census Report, who 
amount in the aggregate to 237,295 persons, or ..lore than two-thirds 
of the total inhabitants. Amongst them, the Chamdrs are the largest 
body, being returned at 39,739 persons; but they hold only one 
village. Next come the Kdchhis, who number 28,117, and hold seven 
villages. The Koris are reckoned at 18,765, but hold no villages, being 
chiefly employed as weavers in the larger towns. The Ahfrs, who 
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number 22,334, are the most important of the lower castes, owning 
as many as 107 villages. Other leading tribes are the Lodhis, with 
23,570 persons and 68 villages; the Kurmis, with 12,107 persons and 
44 villages; and the Kdyasths, with 6626 persons and 12 villages. As 
regards religious distinctions, the District is essentially Hindu, and the 
practice of killing cattle for food is one of the grievances complained 
of under British rule. Hinduism is professed by 305,151 persons, 
or 96 per cent, of the inhabitants. There are 12,417 Musalmdns, 
or 4 per cent., who hold only 4 villages, and possess no social or 
political importance. Neither the Christians nor the Brahma Samdj 
have formed any settlement in the District. There are 5 towns with 
a population exceeding 5000 — namely, Mhow, 16,428; Ranipur, 
6695; Gursarai, 6368; Barwa Sagar, 5815; and Bhander, 5929. 
The number of agriculturists in 1872 was returned at 108,087 > and of 
landowners, at 21,233. 

Agriculture. —Jhdnsi, in the nature of its soil, the character of its 
people, the poor means of irrigation, and the want of good communica¬ 
tions, is perhaps worse off than any other District in the North-Western 
Provinces, except its still more unfortunate neighbour, Ldlitpur. In 
the best seasons, its produce is only just sufficient to feed its scanty and 
scattered population, and droughts or floods expose it to the greatest 
hardships. Out of a total area of 1,002,734 acres, only 428,348 acres 
were under cultivation in 1866. The year is divided into the usual 
rain and cold weather seasons. The principal kharif or rain crops are— 
jodr (millet), which in 1866 occupied 135,612 acres; cotton, grown on 
35,107 acres ; and bdjra (another millet), on 24,409 acres. There were 
also 17,034 acres under til, an oil-seed, and 14,788 under a kind of 
pulse known as kodo. The total area of the rain crops was 256,725 
acres; of which 57,396 acres were devoted to fibres, dye-stuffs, and oil¬ 
seeds. The rabi or cold-weather crops covered an area of 163,623 acres, 
of which 4613 were cultivated with oil-seeds. The chief rabi products 
were—wheat, 104,205 acres; gram, 49,967; and barley, 2516. There 
were also about 14,000 acres employed in raising the dl dye, procured 
from the root of the Morinda citrifolia, a rain crop, which is only dug 
up every third year. It is commercially the most important product, 
and is grown on the best land. The destructive I'd ns grass has proved 
as great a pest here as elsewhere in Bundelkhand. Irrigation is little 
practised. There are, indeed, some channels in connection with the 
artificial lakes before mentioned, but these are in a ruinous state, and 
water very little land in comparison with their original capacities. 
Most of them leak, and they require thorough renovation before they 
can be employed to any good purpose. Improvements, however, have 
been commenced, and will doubtless succeed in greatly benefiting the 
District. The larger half of the land is held by proprietors or tenants 
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having occupancy rights. The landowners themselves cultivate 41’8 
per cent, of the tilled land; tenants paying by lump sum not liable to 
enhancement, 14-01 per cent.; ditto liable to enhancement, 13-6 per 
cent.; and tenants-at-will, 30-5 per cent. The native governments 
acknowledged no proprietary rights; and there have been great diffi¬ 
culties accordingly in settling what persons should be regarded as 
tenants and landowners respectively. The rates of rent vary from 2s. 
nd. for the worst soils, to 9s. 4d. for the best. Wages have advanced 
about 100 per cent, of late years. The present rates are as follows: 
—First-class carpenters, 9d. to is. in towns, 7|d. in villages; second- 
class ditto, 3d. to 6d.; blacksmiths, 3d. to 7^d.; first-class masons, 4^d. 
to 6d.; first-class coolies, 3fd.; second-class, 3d.; boys, ijd. Prices 
in 1872 ruled as follows :—Wheat, 17 sers the rupee, or 6s. 7d. per cwt.; 
gram, 21^ sers the rupee, or 5s. 2UI. per cwt.; bdjra , 20 sers the rupee, 
or 5s. 7^d. per cwt.; jodr, 21 sers the rupee, or 5s. 4d. per cwt. 

.Natural Calamities. —Jhansi is specially exposed to blights, droughts, 
floods, hailstorms, epidemics, and their natural consequence, famine. 
Even in favourable years, the consumption of the District exceeds its 
production by one-fifth; and it is considered that scarcity may be 
feared every five years on an average. The famines of 1783, 1833, 1837, 
and 1847 were particularly severe. The famine of 1868-69 was also 
felt very heavily in jhinsi. The autumn of 1868 had been a period of 
drought, during which the whole kharf crop was destroyed ; and it was 
succeeded by torrents of rain in the subsequent year, by which the rab't 
was reduced to half its usual quantity. In July 1869, the bridges and 
roads were broken down by floods, and the whole country rendered 
impassable. Through the failure of the crops and the cutting-off of 
communications, an absolute lack of food occurred. So long as the 
roads remained open, grain was imported in considerable quantities, 
under Government direction, from Cawnpore and Sdgar; but after July 
1869, the roads became useless, owing to the floods, and epidemics burst 
out among the starving people. Small-pox and sun-stroke carried off 
thousands of the enfeebled poor, while '-holera and fever appeared with 
the rainy season. The number of deaths recorded rose from 3180 in 
1868, to 20,331 in the succeeding year. Relief measures were early 
adopted, and poorhouses were opened at Jhansi in September 1858, at 
Mhow-Rdnipur in December, and at Barwa Sdgar in February 1869. 
Thirteen famine works were also undertaken, in the shape of roads, 
bridges, and irrigation embankments. The da : iy average of persons 
relieved for thirteen months was 4494, of whom 2284 obtained gratuitous 
aid at poorhouses, and 2210 were employed on relief works. The total 
cost amounted to ,£15,032. The famine began to abate towards the 
end of 1869, but the District long continued to bear marks of distress. 
From 10 to 20 per cent, of land was thrown out of cultivation, partly 
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owing to the loss of 150,000 head of cattle—one-half the total stock— 
and partly to the spread of kdns grass, induced by the floods. Famine 
rates are reached when the better grains sell at 10; and the poorer at 12, 
sers the rupee, or its. 2 Jd. and 9s. 4d. per cwt. respectively. The 
means of communication are insufficient, especially in that portion of 
the District which lies between the Betwa and the Dhasdn, where 
absolute failure of supplies may be expected in years of drought or flood. 
The intermixture of villages belonging to Native States renders the 
organization of relief a task of great difficulty. 

Commerce and Trade .—As the District is not able to supply its own 
wants in the matter of food-stuffs, it imports instead of exporting grain. 
In return, it gives the dl dye and cotton. There are no manufactures, 
except a little dyed cloth. A large transport trade, however, is con¬ 
ducted via Mhow between Central India and the Dodb. The District 
has no railway station within or adjoining its limits. The chief road is 
that from Jhdnsi through Kdlpi to Cawnporc, having a length within the 
District of 41 miles, well bridged and metalled. The other roads are 
not good, and are liable to be cut off in times of flood. The District 
contains no printing press, but there are two lithographic presses in the 
native city of Jhdnsi, just outside the borders, where work is executed 
in Urdu and Hindi. 

Administration. — In i860, the revenue of Jhdnsi amounted to 
£95>99°> of which £77,146, or more than three-fourths, was con¬ 
tributed by the land tax. The expenditure at the same date reached 
the sum of £49,551, or little more than one-half the revenue. In 
1870, the total receipts had fallen to ,£87,987, of which sum only 
£56,085 was contributed by the land tax. The decrease, however, is 
partly due to the cession of three parganas to Gwalior in 1861. At 
the same time, the expenditure in 1871 had increased to £59,112. 
The present assessments of land revenue are intentionally very light, 
in order that the country may have time to recover itself. The District 
is administered on the non-regulation system, under which civil, 
criminal, and fiscal functions are possessed by the same officer. Its 
affairs are managed by a Deputy Commissioner, an Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner, three extra-Assistant Commissioners, and four tahsilddrs. The 
Commissioner for the Jhdnsi Division is also stationed at Jhdnsi 
Naodbdd. There are 6 magisterial and 15 civil courts. The regular 
police numbered, in 1871, 745 men, maintained at a cost of £10,233, 
of which sum £649 was paid from local sources. The village watch¬ 
men or chaukiddrs numbered 704 men, at an annual cost of £2505. 
The whole machinery, therefore, for the protection of persons and 
property consisted of 1449 men, or 1 in every 219 inhabitants and 
every ro8 square miles, at a cost of £12,738, or 9-|d. per inhabitant. 
The total number of persons convicted of any offence in 1871 was 881, 
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or i in every 360 of the population. The immense njajority of con¬ 
victions are for theft and housebreaking. There is one jail in the 
District, the daily average number of prisoners in which was 234 in 
1870, or 0-65 per cent; of the population. The cost per head amounted 
to £5, 16s. 4d., and the average earnings of each inmate to 17s. 6^d. 
Education unfortunately shares in the general backwardness of Jhdnsi. 
Instead of progressing, it actually retrograded during the ten years i860 
to 1870. In the first-named year, there were 173 schools in the 
District, with 3764 pupils, maintained at a cost of ^957; in 1870, 
while the expenditure, chiefly borne by the State, had increased to 
j£i247, the number of schools had declined to no, and the pupils 
numbered only 2235. The District is divided into 4 fiscal divisions 
(pargands), containing 618 estates; average land revenue paid by each 
estate, J90, 15s. oid. The District contains 2 municipalities, Mhow 
and Jhdnsi Naodbdd. In 1875-76, their joint income amounted to 
^1785, and their expenditure to ^1845. The incidence of municipal 
taxation was at the rate of is. ojd. per head of their population. The 
headquarters station has a population of only 536, and it is unpleasantly 
close to the foreign city of Jhansi, which contains 30,000 inhabitants. 
Negotiations have several times been commenced for such exchanges 
of territory with the neighbouring native principalities as would render 
this straggling District more compact and more easily administered, 
but hitherto they have met with little success. 

Medical Aspects .—The climate of Jhdnsi, like that of Bundelkhand 
generally, is hot and very dry, owing to the want of trees or shade, and 
the radiation from bare rocks or arid wastes; but it is not considered 
unhealthy. The mean annual temperature was 80° F. in 1870, 79° 
in 1871, and 817° in 1872. The mean monthly temperature for the 
last-named year ran as follows:—January 63°, February 68°, March 
83”, April 89°, May 96°, June 95°, July 84°, August 82°, September 
83°, October 87°, November 85°, and December 66°. The annual 
rainfall for the ten years 1860-70 was, in 1860-61, 2i‘i inches; in 
1861-62, 317 inches; 1862-63, 2 5'3 inches; 1863-64, 35 - 6 inches; 
1864-65, 23'! inches; 1865-66, 317 inches, 1866-67, 34‘3 inches; 
1867-68, 45 - i inches; 1868-69 (the year of famine), 16-4 inches; 
and 1869-70, 47 - 2 inches; average, 31-1. The population are habitually 
under-fed, and they consequently succumb readily to slight diseases. 
The total number of deaths recorded in 1871 was 6843, or i9’i2 per 
thousand of the whole population; and of thesi, 4517, or 12'62 per 
thousand, were assigned to fevers. 

JMnsi. — Western tahstl of Jhdnsi District, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, consisting of a narrow hilly strip of land along the west bank 
of the river Betwa, much cut up by intrusive or isolated portions of 
adjacent Native States. Area, 379 square miles, of which 186 are 
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cultivated; pop. (1872), 72,861 persons; land revenue, £8635 ; total 
Government revenue, £9715; rental paid by cultivators, ,£17,359; 
incidence of Government revenue per acre, 8|d. 

JMnsi —Town and fort in Gwalior State, Central India. Lat. 25* 
27' 30" n., long. 78° 37' e. ; estimated population, 30,000 persons. 
Lies on the Agra and Sagar road, amongst tanks and groves, close 
to the border, and overlooking the British Station of Jhansi Nao- 
abad. A stone-built fort, which crowns a neighbouring rock, com¬ 
mands the town, as well as the British outpost. Founded by Bir 
Sinh Deo, Rdjd of Orchha, in the reign of Jahdngfr. In 1744, 
Ndru Sankar, a Marhattd leader, chose the town as his headquarters, 
enlarged the fort, and encouraged surrounding villagers to populate 
the site. Jhdnsi soon grew to be a flourishing city, the capital of a 
considerable State. It lapsed into the hands of the British, with the 
remaining estates of Gangddhar Rdo, in 1853. {.See Jhansi District.) 
During the Mutiny, his widow, the Ranf of Jhdnsi, fomented the insur¬ 
rection of the troops, who murdered all the Europeans in the station, 
besieged the fort, and massacred its defenders after a capitulation on 
terms of preserving their lives. In 1858, Sir Hugh Rose (Lord Strath- 
nairn) re-took the fort and town on 5th April. In 1861, the town, fort, 
and surrounding territory beyond the Pahuj were handed over to 
Gwalior State. The position is naturally strong, but the fortifications 
have not been repaired, and exhibit signs of decay. The city lies low, 
on the banks of an extensive tank or lake, the Lachmi Tdl. Well-built 
brick houses occupy the chief streets, which still retain some relics of 
British rule in their gas-lamps and wide roadways. A wall with nine 
gateways surrounds the city, and several handsome temples stand upon 
the brink of the Lachmf Tdl. 

JMnsi Nao&Md. — Village and administrative headquarters of 
Jhansi District, North-Western Provinces. Lat. 25° 27' 30" n., long. 
78' 37' e. ; pop. (1872), 536. Lies at the extreme western limit of the 
District, close under the walls of Jhdnsi town, which is now included 
within the Native State of Gwalior. The fort, also belonging to 
Gwalior, overlooks and commands the civil station and military can¬ 
tonment Jhansi Naodbdd stands in the midst of a wild and rocky 
country, and is cut off from communication with other British posts 
during seasons of flood on the Betwa. In the summer months, the 
heat is intense, the thermometer often standing at 108° in the shade 
up to 6 p.m. Previous to the cession of pargemds Pachor, Karera, and 
part of Jhdnsi to Gwalior in 1861, the headquarters occupied a central 
position; but they now stand quite at one side of the present District 
Lines exist in the cantonment for European and native troops. The 
civil station is a straggling village, consisting of the residences of the 
officials, together with court-houses, iahstli, police station, dispensary, 
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schools, and post office. Municipal revenue ir> 1875-76, ; from 

taxes, ^49, or 7§d. per head of population (1596) within municipal 
limits. 

Jharid. —Coal-field in Manhhiim District, Bengal, situated in the 
pargand of the same name, a few miles s. and S.E. of Pdrasndth Hill, 
Bengal. The following notice is extracted from a paper by Mr. F. 
Hughes, published in vol. v. of the Memoirs of the Geological Surrey 
of'India :-—The field commences at a distance of about 170 miles from 
Calcutta, nearly south of the village and station of Gobfndpur on the 
Grand Trunk Road, and extends east and west for about 18 miles, 
its greatest breadth, in a line north and south, being about 10 miles. 
The general truth, that geological structure mainly determines the 
physical appearance of a country, is admirably illustrated and borne out 
in the present instance, the configuration of the surface of the ground 
presenting the same uniform type of aspect which is common in areas 
composed of coal-bearing rocks, and resembling in almost every detail 
the appearances exhibited by the Raniganj field. The coal area 
generally is flat, and nowhere rises into undulating scenery. There is 
scarcely a single elevation worthy of the name of a hill; only a few 
low ridges and escarpments, principally along the eastern and northern 
boundaries of the field, where the hard grits and sandstones of the 
lower, or Barakhar, division of the Ddmodar series crop out. The 
excellence of the coal in the Raniganj group of the Raniganj field is 
vrell known ; but in the Jharid field, although there are many seams in 
the upper series superior to some in the Bardkhars, the finest coal and 
the freest from ash occurs in the latter. In the Karhabdri field, 28 to 
30 miles north of the Jharid field, much of the coal there, exclusively 
of Bardkhar age, is superior to that of other districts, some of it yielding 
on assay as small an amount of ash as 2-5 and 4 per cent. Coking 
coal, as far as experiments have yet been made, is found only there; 
and the evidence both in that and the present field tends to show that, 
whatever the average superiority of the coal in the Rdniganj group 
over those of the Bardkhars may be, the best quality of coal is found 
amongst the latter. In making a comparison of the economic values 
of the two series in this field, it must be remembered that, in addition 
to the comparative size of the seams, their freedom from partings, 
and their constancy, the question of the amount of dip enters largely 
into the subject. In India; where appliances for working collieries are 
necessarily limited, and human labour is, in many < ases, the only power 
available, a slight increase in the angle of inclination would necessitate 
such an addition to the expenditure, owing to the greater depth from 
which the water would have to be pumped out and the coal raised, that 
whereas a seam dipping at 12 0 and 16 0 might profitably be worked, 
one inclined at 20° or even 18° would have to be abandoned, unless 
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its superior quality enabled it to fetch a higher price in the market. 
Bearing this in mind, then, it is evident from what has been stated in 
this report that seams in the Barakhar group have the great advantage 
over those in the Rdniganj series of dipping at much smaller angles, 
thus affording greater facilities for being worked. Indeed, the inclina¬ 
tion throughout the Rdniganj group is so high, that its economic value 
may be set down as being nearly nil until the seams of the Barakhar 
group shall have been exhausted. 

Jharia Garkhari.— State, Khandesh, Bombay.— ^See Dang States. 

Jhelum ( Jhilam ).—River in the Punjab ; the most westerly of the 
five streams from which the Province derives its name. It is also known 
as the Bihet or Bitasta, corruptions of its Sanskrit name Vitasta, which 
Alexander’s historians Graecized into Hydaspes, but Ptolemy more 
correctly as Bidaspes. The Jhelum rises in Kashmir State, among the 
mountains forming the north-eastern boundary of the valley, and, after 
flowing in a south-westerly course, forms a junction with the streams 
which have their origin in the Pir Panjal range. It then passes through the 
picturesque string of lakes in the neighbourhood of Srinagar or Kashmir 
city, and flows thenceforth above the level of the lower valley, being 
confined by high banks like those of the Po. Before entering the Walar 
Lake, it received the waters of a considerable tributary, the Sind, which 
rises in the northern mountains. The united stream then pours through 
the snow-clad Pir Panjal range by the narrow Pass of Baramula, which 
forms an outlet for the entire basin of the Kashmir valley. A vast lake 
at one time probably filled the whole of this great central hollow in the 
Himalayan system; but the outlet has been gradually worn down by 
the escaping flood, till only the lowest portion of the valley now 
remains covered with water. The distance from the source to the 
lower mouth of the Baramula Pass may be estimated at about 130 
miles, of which 70 are navigable. The river has a breadth of 420 
feet at Baramula. At Muzaffardbad, just before entering British 
territory, the Jhelum receives the Kishn Ganga, a river of at least 
equal length, which rises in Bultistdn or Little Thibet, and drains an 
extensive valley among the Northern Himalayas. It next forms the 
boundary between the Kashmir State and the British Districts of Hazdra 
and Rdwal Pindi, flowing in a narrow rocky bed, shut in by mountains 
on either side. Numerous rapids here render navigation impossible, 
though large, quantities of timber are floated down from Kashmir. A 
handsome suspension bridge at K ohala in Hazara conveys the Kashmir 
road across the river. Below Dangalli, 40 miles east of Rdwal Pindi, 
the Jhelum becomes navigable. Passing into Jhelum District, it skirts 
the outlying spurs of the Salt Range, and finally debouches upon 
the plains a little above the town of Jhelum, about 250 miles from its 
source. Below Jhelum, inundation of the lowlands begins to be possible, 
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and low sandy islands stud the wide bed of the stream. After a south¬ 
westerly course of more than 100 miles, during which the river divides 
the District of Jhelum from those of Gujrdt and Shdhpur, it enters the 
latter District entirely, and trends thenceforth more directly southward. 
The width in this portion of its course averages 800 yards in flood, 
dwindling down during the winter months to less than half that size. 
Sudden freshets occur after heavy rains, and cause frequent inundations 
over the lowlands, greatly increasing the productive power of the soil. 
The Jhelum next enters the District of Jhang, where it preserves 
the same general characteristics, but with a wider valley, bounded 
by the high uplands known as the bar. It finally joins the Chendb 
(Chinab) at Timmu, in lat. 31° n' n., long. 72° 12' f.., 10 miles to the 
south of Maghidna, after a total course of not less than 450 miles, of 
which about 200 lie within British territory. The current in the plains 
has an average rate of 4 miles per hour. The wedge of land between 
the Jhelum and the Chendb is known as the Jech Dodb; while the 
tract stretching westward to the Indus bears the name of the Sind 
Sagar (Saugor) Dodb. The principal towns upon the Jhelum are 
Kashmir or Srinagar (situated on one of its lacustrine expansions), 
Jhelum, Find Dddan Khdn, Bherd, Midni, and Shdhpur. According 
to General Cunningham, the point where Alexander crossed the 
Hydaspes may be identified with Jaldlpur in Jhelum District; while 
nearly opposite, on the Gujrdt bank, stands the modern battle-field of 
Chilidnwdla. Bridge's of boats cross the river at Jhelum and Find Dddan 
Khdn, and a third is now (1875) in course of construction just below 
its junction with the Chendb. The permanent railway bridge of the 
Northern Punjab State Line wjll also cross at the town of Jhelum. For 
further particulars, see Hazara, Ravval Pindi, Jhei.um, Gujrat, 
Shahpur, and Jhang Districts, and Kashmir State. 

Jhelum —A British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship 

of the Punjab (Panjdb), lying between 32° 26' and 33° 15' n. lat, and 
between 71° 51' and 73° 50' e. long.; with an area of 3910 square miles, 
and a population in 1868 of 500,988 persons. Jhelum is a District in 
'the Rawal Pindi Division. It is bounded on the north by Rdwal Pindi; 
on the east by the river Jhelum ; on the south by Shdhpur; and on the 
west by Bannu. The administrative headquarters are at the town of 
the same name, but Pind Dadan Kiian is the chief centre of popula¬ 
tion and commerce in the District. 

Physical Aspects .—Jhelum forms the south-eastern portion of that 
rugged Himdlayan spur which extends between the Indus and the 
Jhelum river into the borders of the Sind Sdgar (Saugor) Doab. 
Although its surface is not so wild as the mountain region of Rdwal 
Pindi, it yet presents a general appearance of great beauty and sub¬ 
limity, relieved in places by smiling patches of cultivated valley. The 
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backbone of the District is formed by the Salt Range, a treble line of 
parallel hills, mainly composed of red sandstone and carboniferous 
rocks, running in three long forks from east to west throughout its whole 
breadth. At their foot lies a small strip of level soil, stretching along 
the banks of the Jhelum, and thickly dotted with prosperous villages, 
which receive and detain the fertilizing waters from the lower slopes. 
Above this favoured tract, the Salt Range rises in bold and striking 
precipices, broken by gorges of dull russet sandstone and grey gypsum, 
which contrast finely with the brilliant redness of the superficial soil. 
The latter peculiarity marks the presence of salt, from which the range 
derives its name, and which is mined in enormous quantities, under 
Government supervision, along its sides. The gorges are clothed with 
green brushwood, and traversed by trickling streams, at first pure and 
fresh, but soon impregnated with the saline matter over which they 
flow, and thus rendered worse than useless for purposes of irrigation. 
Between the lines of hills lies a picturesque tableland, in which the 
beautiful little lake of Kallar Kahar nestles amongst the minor ridges 
—at one end a mimic dead sea, surrounded by bare and rocky hills, its 
banks encrusted with salt, and devoid of life or vegetation; at the other, 
a glistening lake, crowned by wooded heights, and alive with myriads of 
wildfowl. North of the Salt Range, again, the country extends upward 
in an elevated plateau, diversified by countless ravines and fissures, 
until it loses itself in the tangled masses of the Rawal Pindi Mountains. 
In this rugged tract, cultivation is rare and difficult, the soil being choked 
with saline matter, and the villagers dependent for their water supply 
upon artificial ponds, which often dry up in unfavourable seasons. The 
drainage of the District is determined, by a low central watershed, 
running north and south, at right angles to the Salt Range. The waters 
of the western portion find their way into the Sohan, and finally into 
the Indus; those of the opposite slope collect into small torrents, and 
empty themselves into the Jhelum, which skirts the District for roo 
miles on its eastern edge. This river is navigable for some distance 
above the town of Jhelum for the flat-bottomed craft of the country. 

History .—The early annals of Jhelum present more points of interest 
than its records in modern times, since it can claim a mention both 
in the semi-mythical geography of the Mah&bhdrata and in the more 
veracious pages of Alexander’s historians. Hindu tradition represents 
the Salt Range as the refuge of the Pdndavas during the period of their 
exile; and every salient point in its scenery is connected with some 
legend of the national heroes. On the other hand, modern research 
has decided that the conflict between Alexander and Porus took place 
at some point within the present District; though the exact spot at 
which the Macedonian king effected the passage of the Jhelum (or 
Hydaspes) has been hotly disputed. General Cunningham is probably 
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correct in supposing that the real site of the crossing was at Jalalpur, 
which he identifies with the city of Bukephala; and that the battle with 
Porus—a Greek corruption of the name Purusha—took place at Mong, 
on the Gujrat side, close to the field of Chilidnwala. But when the 
brief light cast upon the District by Arrian and Curtius has been with¬ 
drawn, we have little information with reference to its condition, until 
the Musalman conquest bi ought back literature and history to Upper 
India. The Janjuahs and Jats, who now hold the Salt Range and the 
northern plateau^respectively, appear to have been the earliest inhabit¬ 
ants. The former are doubtless pure Rdjputs, while the Jats are 
perhaps their degenerate descendants. The Ghakkars seem to repre¬ 
sent an early wave of conquest from the east, and they still inhabit the 
whole eastern slope of the District; while the A wans, who now cluster 
in the western plain, are apparently later invaders from the opposite 
quarter. The Ghakkars were the dominant race at the period of the 
first Muhammadan incursions ; and they long continued to retain their 
independence both in Jhelum itself and in the neighbouring District of 
Rawal Pindi, where the history of the tribe will be found more fully 
traced. During the flourishing period of the Mughal dynasty, the 
Ghakkar chieftains were among the most prosperous and loyal vassals of 
the house of Baber. But after the collapse of the-Delhi empire, Jhelum . 
fell, like its neighbours, under the sway of the Sikhs. In 1765, Gujar 
Sinh defeated the last independent Ghakkar prince, and reduced the wild 
mountaineers of the Salt Range and the Murree (Marri) Hills to subjec¬ 
tion. His son succeede'd to his dominions, until 1810, when he fell before 
the irresistible power of Ranjit Sinh. Under the Lahore Government, 
the dominant classes of Jhelum suffered much from fiscal exactions,- 
and the Janjuah, Ghakkar, and Awan families gradually lost their 
landed estates, which passed into the hands of their Jilt dependants. 
The feudal power declined and slowly died out, so that at the present 
time hardly any of the older chieftains survive, while their modern 
represeptatives hold no higher posts than that of village head-men. In 
1849, the District passed, with the rest of the Sikh territories, into the 
power of the British. Ranjit Sinh, however, had so thoroughly sub¬ 
jugated the wild mountain tribes who inhabited the District, that little 
difficulty was experienced in reducing it t< working order; and the 
subsequent history of Jhelum has been purely fiscal and administrative. 
The country is still studded with interesting relics of antiquity, amongst 
which the most noticeable are the ruined temples of Latds, built about 
the 8th or 9th century of our era, and perhaps of Buddhist origin. 
Other religious ruins exist at Malot and Siva-Ganga ; while the ancient 
forts of Rohtas, Girjhak, and Kusak, standing on precipitous rocks in 
the Salt Range, are of deep interest for the military historian. Indeed, 
the position of Jhelum on the great north-western highway, by which 
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so many conquerors have entered India, from the Greek to the Mughal, 
has necessarily made it a land of fortresses and guarded defiles, and 
has turned its people into hereditary warriors. 

Population .—The Census of 1855 was the first enumeration of the 
inhabitants, and it disclosed a total population of 429,420 persons. 
In 1868, while the area remained practically identical, the number 
of inhabitants had increased to 500,988, showing a total gain, fur 
the thirteen years, of 71,568 persons, or 16-65 per cent. The District 
then contained 3910 square miles, and was divided between 998 villages 
or townships, with an aggregate of 113,010 houses. These figures yield 
the following averages:—Persons per square mile, 128; villages or 
townships per square mile, 0-25 ; persons per village, 502 ; houses per 
square mile, 28-65; persons per house, 4-43. The increase of density 
since 1855 amounted to 18-28 persons per square mile. Classified 
according to sex, there were—males, 264,690; females, 236,298; pro¬ 
portion of males, 52-84 per cent. Classified according to age, there 
were, under 12 years—males, 103,288; females, 88,575 ; total children, 
.191,863, or 38-25 per cent In religion, Jhelum is a stronghold of 
Isldm, as many as 434,157 persons, or 86-66 per cent., being returned as 
Musalmins. The Hindus number only 49,111, or 9-80 per cent. The 
conquering Sikhs have left few traces of their supremacy in the com¬ 
position of the people, as they now number no more than 13,865, or 
2-77 per cent., leaving 3855 persons unclassified as ‘others.’ With 
reference to ethnical divisions, the chief Hindu tribes are the Brahmans, 
Kshattriyas, and Aroras. The former caste numbers 9023, subdivided 
with the usual nicety into minor branches, none of which will eat or 
intermarry with one another. The Kshattriyas (37,211) are the traders 
and money-lenders of Jhelum, replacing the Banias throughout the 
Sind Sdgar Dodb. The Aroras (8637) are a simple agricultural tribe. 
Amongst Muhammadans, the Jdts claim first notice, both by their 
numbers (76,202) and their agricultural importance. They hold the 
whole central region to the north and south of the Salt Range, the hills 
themselves being the home of the Janjuahs. The general reputation 
for industry which they possess elsewhere follows them here; and they 
proved loyal during the events of 1857. The A wans rank second in 
numerical order with 76,057 persons, the tribe being almost peculiar to 
this District and Rawal Pindi. A romantic interest is thrown around 
them by the conjecture that they represent the descendants of Alex 
ander's army; though they themselves put forward a still more 
apocryphal genealogy from the son-in-law of the Prophet. The Gujars 
(15,598), who farther south form a pastoral tribe with a bad reputation 
for cattle-lifting, are here a body of thriving and honest agriculturists, 
with a fine manly physique, and considerable landed possessions around 
• the town of Jhelum. The Kashmiris are returned at 10,851; large 
VOL. v. G 
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numbers of them arrive every winter in search of harvest work, and 
return home when the summer sets in. The other principal tribes are 
the Sayyids (13,296), Ghakkars (10,073), Janjiiahs (7299), and Bhattis 
(6419). The Khokars, though numerically unimportant, possess great 
social distinction. One of their ancestors founded the town of Pind 
Dadan KMn, which he called after his own name, and has become the 
chief centre of the salt trade. The family lost most of their possessions 
in 1849, but has since been permitted to regain some part of its former 
property. As regards occupation, 302,594 persons were returned as 
agriculturists, and 198,394 as otherwise employed. There were 5 
towns in 1868 with a population exceeding 5000—namely, Find Dadan 
Khan, 15,740; Chakwal, 5767; Tallagang, 5675; Lawa, 5256; 
and Jhelum, 5148. The urban population accordingly amounted to 
37,586, or 95 percent, of the District total. Pind Dddan Khdn is 
an important emporium for the surrounding neighbourhood. The 
language in common use is Panjdbi. 

Agriculture .—The total cultivated area of Jhelum is returned at 763,845 
acres, against 1,738,445 acres of uncultivated land. Of the latter area, 
only 258,825 acres are capable of tillage. The staple crops are wheat 
in the spring harvest, and bdjra in the autumn. The area under each, 
in 1871-72, was 325,129 acres of the former and 180,425 of the latter. 
The other agricultural products are cereals and oil-seeds. Cotton was 
largely grown during the American war, but since the decline in prices 
the villagers have returned to their more familiar crops, only 17,295 
acres of this staple being planted in 1871-72. The common coarse 
vegetables of India are abundant, though fruits and European garden- 
plants have found little favour as yet. There is no extensive system of 
irrigation in Jhelum, but 71,460 acres are watered by private enterprise. 
Wells are used in the fertile strip between the Salt Range and the 
river, and among the ravines; in many cases each well supplies only a 
very few acres, but these are plentifully manured and tilled like a garden, 
so as to produce a perpetual succession of sub-tropical vegetables and 
fruit throughout the year. In the fissured tableland to the north of the 
Salt Range, irrigation is more commonly practised by damming up the 
ravines, so as to retain the water and at the same time procure a rich 
deposit of sediment. The construction of these dams often demands 
both capital and energy.. The largest are relics of a time when the 
District was in the hands of great landowners; but the security of 
British rule has induced the people themselves to turn their attention 
once more to similar works, and many new ones have lately been under¬ 
taken, with most profitable results. The average out-turn of crops per 
acre is returned as follows:—Wheat, 840 lbs.; inferior grains, 765 lbs .; 
cotton, 129 lbs.; oil-seeds, 360 lbs. The condition of the peasantry is 
on the whole prosperous. Debt is comparatively rare; and the chief 
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cause of poverty, where it exists, is the excessive subdivision of the 
soil. In former years, although primogeniture was unknown, many 
of the leading families contrived to keep their estates undivided by 
the simple method of fighting amongst themselves until only a single 
representative was left. Under the restrictive regulations of British rule, 
constant distribution of property amongst the surviving heirs is rapidly 
reducing the richer houses to the level of their neighbours. The ancient 
communal type of village tenure has been generally replaced by the system 
known as bhdydchdra, under which the rights and liabilities of each 
shareholder are determined, not by ancestral custom, but by the amount 
of land which he possesses. Some of the villages here are much larger 
than in the average of Indian Districts, a single one containing as many 
(in an extreme case) as 90,000 acres ; and their great size gives a social 
importance to their head-men which is unknown amongst the peasantry 
elsewhere. The land is almost equally divided between tenants-at-will 
and those with rights of occupancy. Rents vary with the nature of the 
crop for which the soil is suited. The highest rate is that for opium 
lands, which bring in from £2 to ,£3, tos. per acre. Other crops rule 
as follows:—Wheat, from rqs. to jQs, 6s. per acre, irrigated—from izs. 
to jQ 1, unirrigated; inferior grains, from ros. to jQi, irrigated—from 
6s. to 12s., unirrigated; cotton, from 14s. to £1, 10s.; rice, from 16s. 
to £1, 12s. Wages are chiefly paid in kind. In a good harvest, 
labourers earn as much as 6d. per diem. Prices were returned as 
follows in January 1871Wheat, 16 sers per rupee, or 7s. per cwt.; 
barley, 21 sers per rupee, or 5s. 4d. per cwt.; bdjra, 23 sers per rupee, 
or 4s. logd. per cwt. 

Commerce and Trade, etc .—The trade of Jhelum is chiefly concen¬ 
trated in the town of Pind Dddan Khdn. The exports include—salt, for 
the south; silk and cotton goods, for the wilder country to the north 
and west; with brass and copper ware for the whole neighbourhood. 
The imports are English piece-goods and metal from Amritsar and 
Multdn (Mooltan), woollen fabrics from Kashmir, and Central Asiatic 
stuffs from Pesndwar. The town of Jhelum itself has also a considerable 
trade both within and without the Punjab. Salt is procured in immense 
quantities from the mines in the central range, which are now worked 
under Government supervision, and managed by a duly qualified 
engineer. The net revenue from this source amounted in 1871-72 to 
the sum of ,£362,193. A quarter of a million of tons per annum 
can be turned out if necessary. Gypsum is also found in the same 
range; and an inferior lignite exists in the oolitic and tertiary beds, 
but the coal is of poor quality, and has not yet been mined to advantage. 
The principal means of communication is the Grand Trunk Road, from 
Lahore to Peshdivar, which passes through the District from north to 
south, traversing a wild and tortuous country, and heavily taxing the 
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skill of the engineers. It is the only metalled line in Jhelum, and is 
30 miles in length within the District; but there are 963 miles of 
unmetalled road, forming a complete network of intercommunication. 
The Northern State Railway will follow the same general route as the 
Grand Trunk Road, only avoiding the steeper gradients. The river 
Jhelum is navigable for 85 miles along the eastern frontier; and a line 
of telegraph runs by the side of the trunk road. Two great religious 
fairs, the one Hindu and the other Muhammadan, take place at Katds 
and at Choya Sdidan Shdh respectively, on the 9th of April and two 
following days. As many as 50,000 pilgrims are estimated to be present 
at each festival. 

Administration .—The ordinary administrative staff of Jhelum consists 
of 1 Deputy Commissioner, 2 Assistant and 1 extra-Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners, and 4 tahsilddrs , with their deputies. The total revenue (in 
which the profits of the salt mines are not included) amounted in 
1872-73 to jQ 70,299, of which sum jQ 59,766 was derived from the land 
tax. The other principal items are stamps and local rates. The incidence 
of the land revenue is unusually light. The imperial police consisted 
in 1873 of 425 men of all ranks, besides a municipal force of 97 
constables and 5 special punitive policemen. The whole machinery, 
therefore, for the protection of person and property consisted of 527 
men, being an average of 1 constable to every 950 of the popula¬ 
tion and every 7^4 square miles. The total number of persons 
brought to trial for all offences, great or small, in 1872, amounted to 
3727, being at the rate of 7'43 per thousand of the population. The 
District jail at Jhelum contained an average daily population in 1872 
of 275 prisoners. Education has made great strides of late years. 
In 1872-73, the roll of children under instruction showed a total of 
8784, or more than double the whole number of persons who could 
read and write in 1868. During the same year, ^1078 was expended 
from public funds for educational purposes. There were 18 girls’ 
schools in the District, with a roll of 678 pupils, founded by the 
benevolent exertions of Bedi Khem Sinh, a native gentleman who has 
greatly interested himself in female education. For fiscal and admini¬ 
strative purposes, the District is subdivided into 4 talisils and 10 parganas, 
containing an aggregate of 939 estates, owned by 49,866 registered 
proprietors or coparceners; average land revenue from each estate, 
jQld, 17s. 3fd.; from each proprietor, jQi, 8s. z|d. Municipalities are 
established at Jhelum, Pind Dddan Khan, an.’ Chakwdl ; and a muni¬ 
cipal income is also realized at Tallagang, Ahmaddbdd, Kalla, and 
Rohtds. Their united revenue for the year 1871-72 amounted to 
^4080, being at the average rate of is. 2 Jd. per head of population. 

Sanitary Aspects. — Jhelum is, on the whole, a healthy District, 
though the miners of the Salt Range are subject to several distressing 
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complaints (including fever, ophthalmia, and pulmonary diseases), and 
are, generally speaking, a sickly-looking and feeble community. Goitre 
is not uncommon, and guinea-worm causes much trouble on the 
northern plateau. The chief endemic disease is fever, which settles 
principally in the plain country around Pind Dddan Khdn. The small¬ 
pox mortality is also unusually high. The total number of deaths 
recorded was 15,465 in 1870, 14,318 in 1871, and 14,772 in 1872; 
being at the rate of 31, 28, and 29 per thousand of the population 
respectively. Of these deaths, the proportion due to fever in the three 
years was 1979, i2 , 84, and X9'36 per thousand respectively; while the 
ratio in the case of small-pox was 2-94, 6-99, and o - 46 per thousand. 
No observations are available with reference to the temperature of the 
District. The annual rainfall is returned as follows:—297 inches in 
1866-67, 2I 'S inches in 1867-68, 18-5 inches in 1868-69, tii inches 
in 1869-70, 207 inches in 1870-71,and i 6'2 inches in 1871-72 ; average 
for six years, ig '6 inches. 

Jhelum ( Jhilam ).—Eastern tahs'il of Jhelum District, Punjab. Lat. 
32 0 18' to 33 0 15' N., long. 73 0 9' to 73 0 50' e. 

Jhelum {Jhilam ).—Municipal town and administrative headquarters 
of Jhelum District, Punjab. Lat. 32° 55' 26" n., long. 73° 46' 36" 
E. ; pop. (1868), 5148, consisting of 1858 Hindus, 2831 Muhammadans, 
442 Sfkhs, 3 Christians, and 14 ‘ others.’ Situated on the northern 
bank of the Jhelum river. The native town is small, and of no parti¬ 
cular importance; but its commerce has grown considerably since the 
establishment of the civil and military stations. Its origin is quite 
modern, the old town having stood on the opposite bank; and the 
houses consist for the most part of mud huts. Good reputation for 
boat-building. Bridge on the Northern Punjab State Railway. The 
civil lines and cantonments lie about a mile north of the town, and 
contain the court-house, police station, treasury, jail, and post office. 
Church and staging bungalow. Quarters for one Native regiment. 
Dispensary in the native town. Municipal revenue (1875-76), J~ 1975, 
or 4s. 1 iid. per head of pop. (7956) within municipal limits. 

Jhind. —Native State in the Punjab.— See Jind. 

Jhinjhuw&ra. —One of the petty States of Jhaldwdr in Kathiawar, 
Bombay. It consists of 17 villages, with 9 independent tribute-payers. 
The revenue in 1876 was estimated at ,£8000 ; and tribute of ,£1100 is 
paid to the British Government. 

Jhirak. —Subdivision and town, Karachi (Kurrachee) District, Sind. 
— See J erruck. 

.Third.—River of Assam, which rises in lat. 25° 16' n., long. 93 0 24' 
E., amid the Barail Hills, and flows south into the Barak, in lat. 24 0 43' 
n., long. 93° 7' e., forming for a considerable distance the boundary 
between Cdchdr District on the west, and the independent State of 
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Manipur. It runs in a narrow valley, shut in between two steep spurs 
of the Barail range. 

Jhusi.— Village in Allahdbdd District, North-Western Provinces, 
opposite the city of Allahdbdd, on the left bank of the Ganges. A ferry 
affords communication with the city. Lat. 25 0 26' N., long. 81° 58' E. 

Ji& Dhaneswari. —River in Darrang District, Assam; which rises 
beyond the frontier amid the Aka Hills, and flows south into the 
Brahmaputra. It is navigable throughout the year for native boats of 
4 tons burthen. 

Jidganj. —Town in Murshiddbdd District, Bengal, on the left bank 
of the Bhagirathi. Lat. 24° 14’ 30" n., long. 88° 18' 31" E. ; 3 miles 
above Murshiddbdd city, and opposite Azimganj railway station. In 
1857, the revenue surveyor stated that this town carried on a large trade 
in cotton, saltpetre, sugar, rice, and silk. According to the registration 
returns of 1876-77, the total imports were valued at ^123,000, chiefly 
salt, oil-seeds, tobacco, and ghi ; the principal exports were piece-goods 
and rice. 

Jigni. —One of the petty States in the Bundelkhand Agency, under 
the Central India Agency and the Government of India. It is situated 
south of the Betwa, at its confluence with the Dliasan river to the north¬ 
west of Hamfrpur District. The State, at the time of the British 
occupation of Bundelkhand, consisted of 14 villages, which were attached 
in consequence of contumacy, but eventually 6 villages were restored in 
1810. The present Rao Jagirddr is named I.akshman Sinh, a Hindu 
Bundela. He holds a sanad of adoption. The area of the State is 17 
square miles, the population about 4000, and the revenue about ,£1400. 
There is a military force of about 57 infantry. Jigni town is situated 
in lat. 25 0 44' n., long. 79° 27' e. 

Jind. —One of the Native States situated to the east of the Sutlej 
(Satlaj) river, under the political superintendence of the Government 
of the Punjab. It consists of three or four isolated tracts. The town 
of Jind is situated in lat. 29° 19' n., and long. 76° 23' e. The prin¬ 
cipality was founded in 1763, and the chief was recognised as Rajd by 
the Emperor of Delhi in 1768. The Rdjds of Jind have always 
been steady adherents of the British Government. Among the fore¬ 
most and most sincere of those who proffered their allegiance after 
the overthrow of the Marhattas was Bagh Sinh of Jind; and the 
good offices of this chief were not unimportant in the negotiations 
which followed the advance of Lord Lake in pu .suit of Holkar to the 
banks of the Beas. In recognition of these services, Lord Lake con¬ 
firmed to the Rajd the grants of land he held under the Emperors of 
Delhi, and under Sindhia. After the Sutlej campaign, the Governor- 
General bestowed a grant of land of about ^300 a year in value on 
the Rdjd of Jind, as a mark of satisfaction with his conduct. In 1857, 
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Swarup Sinh, then Rajd, was the first to march against the mutineers 
at Delhi. His troops acted as the vanguard of the army, and he 
remained in the British camp until the reoccupation of the city, and 
a portion of his troops took part in the assault. For these services 
he received a grant of additional territory, yielding ;£ 11,681 per 
annum, on condition of fidelity and political and military service in 
time of difficulty and danger. The present Rajd, Raghbir Sinh, 
G.C.S.I., is a Sikh of the Sidhu Jdt tribe, and is entitled to a salute of 
11 guns. 

The Jind territory comprises an area of about 1236 square miles, 
and has a population estimated in 1875 at about 311,000. The 
revenue has rapidly increased of late years, and is now between 6 and 
7 lakhs of rupees, or between ^60,000 and £ 70,000. The military 
force consists of 4 field and 6 other guns, 79 artillerymen, 200 cavalry, 
1600 infantry. The Rajd supplies 25 horsemen for general service in 
British territory. 

JingirAm. —River of Assam, which rises in the Turd range of the 
Gdro Hills, and flows north into Godlpdra District, emptying itself into 
the Brahmaputra a few miles above the town of Godlpdra. It is navig¬ 
able during the rainy seasons for boats of 2 tons burthen. 

JinjirA. —State and port in Bombay.— See Janjira. 

Jlrd. —Village in the south of Godlpdra District, Assam, on the left 
or west bank of the Krishndi river, at the foot of the Gdro Hills. The 
weekly market is frequented by Gdros, who bring down lac and other 
products of their hills to exchange for cotton goods, salt, rice, dried 
fish, etc. Jira has given its name to a dwar or lowland tract in the 
Gdro Hills, where valuable sal timber is found in the forests. 

JirAl. —One of the petty States in Rewd Kdnta, Bombay. It is 
under the same two chiefs as Kamsoli Moti and Kamsoli Nani, the 
total area of the three States being 3 square miles. The estimated 
revenue of Jirdl in 1S75 was ^159, of which £7 is paid as tribute to the 
Gdekwdr of Baroda. 

Jirang. —Petty democratic Stale in the Khasi Hills, Assam; presided 
over by a sarddr named Moti Sinh. Pop. (1S72), 581. Natural pro¬ 
ducts—rice, chillies, and caoutchouc. Cotton cloth is woven. 

Jiri. —River of Assam.— See Jhiri. 

Jobat. —One of the petty States in the Bhil Agency, under the 
Central India Agency and the Government of India, lying between 22 0 
24' and 22 0 36' n. Lit., and between 74 0 37' and 74 0 51' e. long. It is 
one of the offshoots of the Jodhpur State, and consists of a small tract 
of hilly country, populated almost entirely by Bhils, which was left 
undisturbed during the turmoil which the Marhatta invasions caused in 
Malwa. The Rdnd of Jobat, Swardp Sinh, is a Rahtor Rdjput. The 
area of the State is about 200 square miles; estimated population 
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(1875), 8000; and the revenue in the same year, ^’1700. Jobat town 
is situated in lat. 22° 27' n., long. 74° 38' e. 

Jodhpur (also called Mdni'&r). —State in Rdjputdna, under the 
political superintendency of the Rdjputdna Agency and the Government 
of India. It is bounded on the north by Bikaner (Bickaneer) and the 
Shaikhwati District of Jaipur (Jeypore); on the east by Jdipur and 
Kishangarh; on the south-east by Ajmere-Mhairwdra; on the south by 
Sirohi and Pdlanpur; on the west by the Rann of Cutch (Kachhch) and 
the Thar and I’drkar District of Sind; and on the north-west by Jdisal- 
nu'r (Jeysulmere). It lies between lat. 24 0 36' and 27° 42' n., and 
between long. 70° 6' and 75 0 24' k. Its greatest length north-east and 
south-west is about 290 miles, and its greatest breadth, 130 miles. It 
contains an area of 37,000 square miles, being the largest State in 
Rdjputdna. 

Physical Aspects .—The river Ldni is the most marked feature in the 
physical aspect of Jodhpur. It rises in the lake at Ajmere, and is 
first known as the Sagar Mati, taking the name of Ldni after its 
junction at Govindgarh with the Sarsuti, which has its source in the 
Pushkdr Lake. From Govindgarh the river flows in a south¬ 
westerly direction through the State, and is finally lost in the marshy 
ground at the head of the Rann of Cutch (Kachchh). It is fed by 
numerous tributaries, chiefly from the Aravalli Hills. In heavy floods, 
which occur very rarely, it overflows its banks in the District of 
Malldni. The local name of this overflow is rel, and the crops of 
wheat and barley grown on the saturated soil are very fine. Wells 
are dug in ihe bed of the river in all the Districts of Jodhpur through 
which it flows, and in this way large tracts producing wheat and barley 
are irrigated. There is a saying in Mdrwdr, that half the produce of 
the country, so far as cereals are concerned, is dependent on the I.uni. 
The river is, however, capricious and erratic. On one bank it may be a 
blessing, on the other a curse. This is seen in two villages in the Gura 
estate in the Malldni District. One is rich with crops, the other arid and 
bare; on one side the stream flows over sand, and its water is sweet,— 
on the other, over a hard bed, and its water is briny. The Ldni attains 
its greatest breadth in the Sachor and Malldni Districts. Its water 
is, as a rule, saline or brackish, but that of wells sunk at a distance of 
20 or 30 yards from the banks of the river is comparatively sweet, and 
the inhabitants of all the villages situated in its neighbourhood depend 
for their drinking supply on these wells. Me’ons and the singhara 
nut (Trapa bispinosa) are grown in great quantities in the bed of the 
river during the dry season. The chief tributaries of the Ldni are the 
Jojri, the Sdkri, the Reria or Pdli, the Bdnda, and the Juwdi. The 
only important lake is the famous salt lake of Samhhar, on the borders 
of Jodhpur and Jdipur. Two other depressions of the same kind exist, 
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one in the north of Jodhpur at Didwdna, and the other in the south 
at Pachpadra. The annual out-turn of salt from these two latter lakes 
is estimated at about 1,200,000 mounds (say 43,000 tons). There are 
a few jhils or marshes in Jodhpur, notably one in the Sachor District, 
which covers an area of 40 or 50 miles in the rainy season, and the 
bed of which, when dry, yields good crops of wheat and gram. 

The geological characteristics of the country arc somewhat complex 
and varied. The south-eastern boundary, viz. that portion of Mhair- 
w£ra and the Aravalli range within the frontier of the State, consists 
principally of metamorphic or transition rocks, rising precipitously from 
the plains of Jodhpur, and in some localities attaining an elevation of 
3000 feet. These rocks are chiefly gneiss, hornblende, quartz, and 
mica-slate; but in the higher hills bands of basalt and porphyry are 
seen, and occasionally granite, which, more towards the south, becomes 
the principal feature of the range, as at Abu. Passing from the Aravallis 
towards the west, the surface, even at the base of the mountain range, 
is found to be sandy; but the under stratum appears to be chiefly 
gneiss, hornblende, mica-slate and quartz, all cf which may be seen 
cropping up through the sand, and in some places are from 800 to iooo 
feet in height. The aspect of the country, therefore, as far as the l.uni 
river, which divides Jodhpur into two unequal parts, is that of a sandy 
plain, dotted with bold and picturesque conical hills, rising to the 
elevation above noted. The most prominent of these formations are— 
the Nadolai Hill, on which a colossal stone elephant has been placed ; 
the Punnagfr Hill, near Jadhan; the Sojat Hill; the Hill near Pali; 
the Hill near Gundoj; the Sanderas Hill; and the Jalor Hill. Imme¬ 
diately around these hills the ground is hard and stony, but gradually 
passes into sand, which becomes more heavy as the eastern and northern 
Districts are approached. After crossing the l.uni, or at about one- 
third of the breadth of the State, these conical hills are less numerous, 
and sandstone appears, but the metamorphic rocks are not lost sight 
of until the range is passed on which the capital, Jodhpur, is situated. 
The country to the north of Jodhpur city is one vast sandy plain, 
called the thal, only broken by sandhills or Idas, which, commencing in 
the State of Jodhpur, stretch into Bikaner in the north, and into Jaisal- 
mfr (Jeysulmere) and Sind, to the west and south. In the Malla'ni 
District these sandhills rise in places to a height of 300 or 400 feet, and 
this part of the country resembles an undulating sea of sand. Through¬ 
out the thal, an occasional oasis is met with; but water is exceedingly 
scarce, and often from 200 to 300 feet below the surface. It is conjectured 
that the substratum of this part of the country is sandstone, as that is 
passed through in sinking the deep wells, but no special investigations 
have been made. Zinc used to be obtained in large quantities near Sojat. 
The country is rich in salt, which is obtained in large quantities, chiefly 
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from the natural lake of Sambhar. At Pachpadra in the south, and at 
other places, salt is crystallized from the water of wells. Marble exists 
in abundance at Makrdnd in the north, and also in smaller masses near 
Ghdncrdo on the south-east border. Mult&nt viatti or fuller’s earth is 
found in considerable quantities at Kapuri; it is used by natives of 
all castes for washing the hair. This earth is taken for sale to Umarkot 
in Sind, to Jodhpur, and Bikaner. It sells on the spot at about 
2 annas (3d.) a bullock-load. 

The Population of Jodhpur consists of Rdjputs, the conquerors and 
lords of the soil; of Charans, Bhdts, Jdts, Bishnawis, Minas, and 
Bhils, the aboriginal inhabitants; and of the usual mixed Hindu 
population, with a scanty number of Muhammadans. The Charans, 
a sacred race, hold large religious grants of land, and enjoy peculiar 
immunities as traders in local produce. The Bhats are by profession 
genealogists, but also engage in trade. The Minas, Bauris, and Bhils 
are predatory classes, but are employed in menial capacities. The 
Muhammadans are principally soldiers, the word sipdhi being used 
generally to designate a Muhammadan. The natives, as a race, are 
enterprising and industrious, but the agricultural classes have to 
undergo great privations from poor food, and often bad water. 
Marwdri traders are to be found throughout the length and breadth 
of the peninsula, especially in the Deccan. In pursuit of trade, they 
quit their homes for years, only revisiting them on occasions of 
marriages or family concerns. No Census of the population has ever 
been taken, but it has roughly been calculated at about 2,850,000, of 
whom 86 per cent, are said to be Hindus, 10 per cent. Jains, and 4 per 
cent Muhammadans. Supposing the total number of inhabitants to be 
tolerably correct, this would make an average of 77-2 to the square mile; 
and local authorities calculate the number of Rahtor Rdjputs at 200,000, 
which gives a percentage of 3-40. In the sandy portion of Mdrwar, and 
throughout Malldni, the houses are mostly beehive-shaped huts, with 
the exception of the Thakur’s residence, which in small villages is 
generally of mud, with a thatch roof. The villages arc enclosed with a 
strong fence to keep out wild animals and thieves. The middle classes 
generally dwell in houses constructed of mud, with thatch roofs; those 
of the ma/uijans (traders) are frequently of stone and mortar, whilst 
in some villages the Thdkur’s house is a handsome well-constructed 
residence. The lower classes are generally temperate, laborious, and 
economical; their dress is of the most simpie kind; as a rule, they 
partake of two meals a day, consisting of bread, vegetables (generally 
dried), and curds and milk. Their houses usually contain nothing but 
a few cooking utensils and sleeping cots; carpets and rugs are rarely 
used, the people sitting on the bare ground. The majority of the 
cult’vators are Jdts, Sirwis, Bishnawis, Pitdls, Rdjputs, and Muham- 
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madans of the country, such as Kiim Khdnis, who enjoy grants of 
land. 

Agriculture. —The principal rain crops are pulses and millets— bdjra, 
moth, til, and joAr. In the fertile portion of the State enclosed within 
the branches of the Liini, wheat and barley are produced in consider¬ 
able quantities. Cotton is occasionally seen near wells, but the staple 
is poor. Opium is cultivated in the south-east portion of the State, 
in the vicinity of the Aravalli range of hills, where the water is 
sweet and the soil rich. Tobacco and sugar-cane are also grown, but 
not extensively. The soils of Mdrwar have been classified under the 
following heads:— Baikal, the most prevalent, is a light sand, having 
little or no earthy admixture, and only fit for the production of bdjra, 
moth, til (sesamum), water-melons, and other cucurbitaceous plants; 
Chikna, a clayey fat black earth, producing chiefly wheat; Pila, a yellow 
sandy clay adapted for barley, tobacco, onions, and vegetables; Safedi 
(white), a soil of siliceous nature, only productive after heavy rains; 
Khari, alkaline earth, poisonous to all vegetation. In the sandy parts 
of the State, the rain sinks into the soil, and does not flow off the surface, 
so that a very small rainfall suffices for the crops. When the rainy 
season commences, the sandhills are ploughed by camels, and the seed 
planted very deep in the ground. After it has sprouted, a few showers 
at long intervals bring it to maturity; and as the light-built desert 
camels are quick movers, each householder is able to put a large extent 
of ground under crop. The produce in a favourable season is more 
than sufficient for the wants of the population, but, unfortunately, the 
means of storing grain are difficult to be got, as burnt earthen vessels 
for the purpose have to be brought from long distances. The surplus 
produce is therefore frequently left on the ground as fodder for the 
cattle. Irrigation works arc rare; but care is taken to make the best 
use of the scanty rainfall by embanking the fields, so that the water is 
retained for two or three months, until the soil becomes sufficiently 
saturated to produce crops of wheat. Irrigation is also carried on by 
Persian wheels and ordinary wells where the water is not more than 75 
feet in depth; beyond that depth, well irrigation is not remunerative. 
No uniform system of assessment of land revenue exists in Marw.fr; it 
varies in different localities, but one-third of the actual produce is the 
prevailing rate. In Nagar, the land yields a single luxuriant rain-crop, 
of which the extreme share of one-half falls to the landlord. In the tlial, 
or sandy portions of the State, where labour is scarce, and the ground 
yields poor and uncertain returns, the landlord’s share sometimes falls 
as low as one-fourteenth. 

The Manufactures of the State of Jodhpur are of no great im¬ 
portance in a commercial point of view. Turbans and scarves and 
embroidered silk knotted thread for wearing on the turban, are 
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specialities of the country. Leather boxes for* holding clothes and 
brass utensils are also manufactured. The principal exports are salt, 
cattle, sheep, goats, horses, cotton, wool, dyed cloth, hides, and pome¬ 
granates. From Makrana, marble and marble manufactures are exported, 
and stone from various quarries. Stone flour-mills are constructed at 
Barmer in Mnllnni, and exported in large numbers. The chief imports 
are gur and kaud (coarse and refined sugar), and rice from Bhiivdni in 
Hissar, opium from Kotah, Uddipur (Oodeypore), and Bedwar. From 
Bombay come English piece-goods, silver and copper; from Guzerat, 
spices of every kind, dates, gum-arabic, borax, cocoa-nuts, silk, sandal¬ 
wood, and dyes. Corn is imported from Sind and Bhiwdni. Trade is 
carried on chiefly- by permanent markets at Jodhpur, Pdli, Merta, 
Parbatsar, Nagar, Didwdna, Pachpadra, Phalodi, Jalor, Pipar, and 
Balotra, the chief towns. In ordinary years, the local crops suffice for 
local wants, but the local manufactures do not. 

• Medical Aspects .—The prevailing diseases are malarious or paroxys¬ 
mal fevers, especially in the autumnal season, when the extremes 
of temperature are first experienced. Skin affections are also very 
prevalent, probably caused by the bad water and indifferent food of the 
lower classes, and partly owing to their dirty habits, the latter being in 
some degree the result of a scarcity of water for household use. The 
food of the people, consisting chiefly of bajra (Holcus spicatus), is also 
instrumental in the production of dyspeptic complaints, which would 
be even more prevalent, were it not for the abundance and cheapness 
of salt throughout the country. Guinea-worm and mycetoma or madura- 
foot are also diseases of the soil. Of epidemic maladies, small-pox 
occurs periodically with some violence. Cholera, however, compara¬ 
tively seldom presents itself, and still more rarely penetrates the semi- 
desert Districts to the west of the city of Jodhpur. 

History .—The present ruling chief of Jodhpur is His Highness 
the Mahdraja Jaswant Sinh, who holds that position as chief of the 
Rah tor clan of Rajputs, to whom the territory belongs. The princes of 
Jodhpur, like their rivals of Udaipur (Oodeypore), term themselves 
Surjya Vansa or the ‘ Solar race,’ and claim descent from Rdma. The 
founder of the dynasty migrated from Kanauj; and the Rahtor race, from 
its warlike and aggressive propensities, became the most powerful clan 
of the Rdjputs. Several independent States were founded by offshoots 
from it, among which are the present States of I'. ’kaner (Bickaneer) and 
Kishengarh in Rdjputdna, and Edar and Ahme 1 uagar in Guzerat. It is 
probable that the Jdts, the Minas, and the Bhfls originally held the 
country of Mdrwdr in separate petty chiefships before the Rahtor 
conquest. The local historians relate that subsequently to the fall of 
the Rahtor dynasty of Kanauj in 1194 a.t>., Sivaji, the grandson of 
Jdi Chand, the last king of Kanauj, entered Mdrwdr on a pilgrimage to 
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Dwarka, and, halting at the town of Pdli.he and his followers displayed 
their valour by repelling large bands of marauders. At the entreaty of 
the Brdhman community of the place, who were greatly harassed by 
constant raids of plundering bands, Sivaji agreed to settle among them 
and become their protector. The Rahtor chief, acquiring land and 
power around Pdli, gained there the first footing in the future kingdom. 
His son and successor, Asthan, extended the domain by conquering 
the land of Kher from the Gohel Rajputs, and established his brother 
Soning in Edar, then a small principality on the frontier of Guzerat. It 
was not, however, till the time of Rdo Chanda, the tenth in succession 
from Sivaji, that Mandor, then the capital of Mdrwdr, was acquired by 
the Rahtors. From the time of Chanda, about 1382 a.d., the actual 
conquest of Mdrwdr by the Rahtors may be dated. Chdnda was 
succeeded by Rdo Rir Mall, a famous warrior. His son Jodha ruled 
after him, and founded the city of Jodhpur, which he made his capital. 
In 1528, the Rahtors fought under the standard of Udaipur (Oodey- 
pore) against the Mughal Emperor Babar, on the field of Khanua. 
In 1544, the Afghan Shcr Shah led an army of 80,000 men into 
Mdrwar, and obtained victory, but only after a narrow escape from 
defeat. In 1561, the Emperor Akbar invaded the country, and 
eventually the chief of Jodhpur succumbed to necessity, and, as was 
the custom of the time, sent his son as a mark of homage to take 
service under the Mughal emperor. When this son, Uddi Sinh, suc¬ 
ceeded to the chiefship, he gave his sister Jodhbdi in marriage to Akbar, 
and was rewarded by the restoration of the former possessions of his 
house in Mdrwdr, with the exception of Ajmere; but several rich 
Districts in Mdhvd were added. The son of Uddi Sinh, Raja Sur Sinh, 
attained to high honour with Akbar, for whom he conquered Guzerat 
(Gujrat) and the Deccan (Dakshin). On the occasion of the contests 
among the four sons of Shah Jahan, Jaswant Sinh, successor to Rajl 
Sur, was appointed to the command of the army sent against Aurang- 
zcb. He was, however, defeated; and though he made peace with 
Aurangzeb afterwards, he was never forgiven. Aurangzeb, to get rid 
of him, appointed him to lead an army against the Afghans. Jaswant 
Sinh died beyond Attock fAtak), leaving a posthumous son, Ajit 
Sinh. During the infancy of the latter, Aurangzeb invaded Mdrwdr, 
plundered Jodhpur, sacked all the large towns, and commanded the 
conversion of the Rahtor race to Muhammadanism. This cemented 
into a bond of union all who cherished either patriotism or religion; 
and the Rajputs, making common cause, held their own against the 
Muhammadan power. Ajit Sinh was a party to the triple alliance with 
Uddipur and Jdipur, to throw off the Muhammadan yoke. One of 
the conditions of this alliance was, that the chiefs of Jdipur and 
Jodhpur should regain the privilege of marriage with the Uddipur 
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family, which they had forfeited by contracting alliances with the Mughal 
emperors, on the understanding that the offspring of the princesses of 
Uddipur should succeed to the State in preference to all other 
children. Ajit Sinh was murdered by his son Bakht Sinh; but the 
quarrels arising from the stipulation in the above treaty lasted through 
generations, and led to the invitation of the help of Marhatta leaders 
by the aspirants to power in support of their claims, and finally to the 
subjection of all the Rajput States to the court of Poona. Jodhpur 
was conquered by Sindhia, who levied a tribute of 60 lakhs of rupees 
(J~60,000), and took from it the fort and city of Ajmere. At the com¬ 
mencement of the Marhatta war of 1803, Mdn Sinh had just been 
elected by the nobles to be chief of Jodhpur, after a long struggle 
with his cousin BhimSinh. The alliance of the British Government 
was offered to him, and a treaty drawn up, but it was not ratified ; and 
Mdn Sinh, having meanwhile given assistance to Holkar, the treaty was 
formally cancelled in 1804, and Mdn Sinh left to his own resources. 
Thereafter, troubles came quickly upon Jodhpur, owing to internal 
disputes regarding the succession of Dhokal Sinh, a reputed son of 
Bhim Sinh, and a disastrous war with Jdipur for the hand of the 
daughter of the Rdna of Uddipur. The aid of the great Pinddrf 
freebooter, Amir Khdn, was called in first by the Jdipur and 
afterwards by the Jodhpur Rajd. Amir Khdn thus became the 
arbiter of affairs in Mdrwdr; and after terrifying the Mahardjd into 
abdication and pretended insanity, ended by plundering the treasury 
and leaving the country with its resources completely exhausted. 
Chhatar Sinh, the only son of the Mahardjd, assumed the regency on 
the withdrawal of Amir Khdn in 1817. With him the British Govern¬ 
ment commenced negotiations at the outbreak of the Pindari war, and 
a treaty was concluded in January 1818, by which Jodhpur was taken 
under the protection of the British Government, the tribute payable 
to Sindhia was transferred to the British, and the Rdja engaged to 
furnish a contingent of 1500 horse when required, and the whole forces 
of the Jodhpur State when necessary. Chhatar Sinh died shortly after 
the conclusion of the treaty, whereupon his father threw off the mask 
of insanity, and resumed the administration. In 1824, 21 villages in 
Mhairwdra were made over temporarily to the British Government, 
with a view of bringing the lawless Minas and Mhairs into sub¬ 
mission. The lease expired- in 1843, but the Rajd expressed his 
readiness to leave the villages under British adn inistration. No 
definite arrangement was made, and the tract is sull being adminis¬ 
tered on this footing. The desert tract of Mallani has also been 
under the superintendence of the Political Agent since 1836. It 
belongs to Jodhpur, but the feudatories acknowledge the Rdjd’s 
supremacy merely by paying an annual tribute of J6S8, which is 
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collected by the Political Agent, and paid over to the Jodhpur 
Government. 

The misgovernment of Min Sinh, and the consequent disaffection 
and insurrection in the State, reached such a pitch that in 1839 the 
British Government was compelled to interfere. A force was marched 
to Jodhpur, of which it held military occupation for five months, and 
Min Sinh executed an engagement to ensure future good government. 
Four years after this, Min Sinh died, without sons of his body, and 
without adopting an heir. The succession lay between the chiefs of 
Edar and Ahmednagar, Edar being the nearest of kin (see Edar). It 
was left to the widows, the nobles, and the State officials interested 
to select the future ruler. Their choice fell upon Takht Sinh, chief 
of Ahmednagar, a direct descendant of Riji Ajit Sinh, whom with 
his son Jaswant Sinh they invited to Jodhpur. Owing to constant 
disputes between the Darbdr (official administration) and the Thakurs 
(feudatory chiefs), the affairs of Jodhpur remained in an unsatisfactory 
state during the administration of Raja Takht Sinh, but he was 
loyal to the British Government, and did good service during the 
Mutiny. He died in February 1873, and was succeeded by his son 
Jaswant Sinh, the present ruler, who was born about 1837. The 
Mahdrajd has received the right of adoption, and has been created a 
K.C.S.I. 

The constitution of Jodhpur has been hitherto generally spoken of as 
feudal, but exception has been taken to this epithet by a recent writer 
of authority, who suggests that it may be more accurately described as a 
tribal suzerainty rapidly passing into the feudal stage. The institutions 
of the State are highly favourable to general peace and the protection 
of personal property, provided that the tribal chiefs live in harmony 
with their suzerain, and with one another, for there is a chain of 
authority running from the ruler to the possessor of a circle of 100 
villages and of 1 village. The rights of all classes of the agricultural 
community are well defined, understood, and thoroughly respected, 
except in periods of anarchy and misrule. The pattdit or tribal chief 
of any magnitude is the ruler of his estate, and the judge almost 
exclusively in all matters of civil and criminal jurisdiction over his 
people. The Thdkurs of Jodhpur owe military service to their 
suzerain, and exact the same from their brethren to whom assignments 
of land have been made, and who form their following,—the whole con¬ 
stituting the following of the suzerain himself. The fiscal lands are 
managed by Hakims or Provincial Governors ; but these hardly amount 
to one-fifth of those in the possession of Thdkurs and jajnldrs. The 
right of Government to a certain money rate or share of the produce is 
so well understood, that the agricultural classes everywhere live in com¬ 
parative security. 
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Administration .—At Jodhpur city there are civil and criminal courts 
presided over by separate officials. The Mahdrdjd alone has power of life 
and death, and final appeals lie to him in all but petty cases. Most of the 
District cases are disposed of by the Hdkims or Provincial Governors. 
The Thdkurs within their estates assume independent magisterial autho¬ 
rity ; and until lately, it was only the lower feudatories who would sur¬ 
render criminals or brook interference in criminal cases. Arbitration 
is generally resorted to in all civil disputes. There is one large newly 
constructed jail at Jodhpur city, to which, as a rule, all prisoners 
sentenced to more than three months’ imprisonment are sent. At the 
headquarters of each District there is a lock-up. Police duties are 
generally conducted by the army, no separate establishment existing. 
There are 3 dispensaries in the city of Jodhpur, one at the town of 
Pali, one at Nagar, and one at Jessol in Malldni. The Mahdraja is 
very liberal in responding to any call for these charitable institutions. 

Education in an advanced form is unknown in Marwar. A large 
proportion of the population can read and write Hindi ; amongst 
whom are included most of the ladies of good birth, which it is 
believed is peculiar to this State. The capital now possesses 2 
good schools, one for the sons of Thakurs and the higher classes, the 
other for the children of trades-people downwards. At both these 
schools, English is taught, as well as the vernacular languages. There 
are also schools supported by the State in some of the towns, and 
every large village possesses one, presided over by the local Jain 
priest. The language, spoken in Jodhpur is a peculiar patois called 
Marwari, considered to have an affinity to Hindi. 

There is one metalled road, 100 miles in length, running through 
Jodhpur; it is the main route from Ajmere to Ahmedabdd in Bombay. 
The Western Rajputana Railway, on the metre gauge, now in progress 
to connect the Rajputana State Railway at Ajmere with the Bombay, 
Baroda, and Central India Railway at Ahmedabdd, will skirt the eastern 
border of Jodhpur. The Rajputana State Railway touches on the 
territory in the branch line to the Sambhar Salt Lake, which is on the 
boundaries of Jodhpur and Jdipur. 

.The revenue of the State is mainly derived from the land, salt, 
custom dues, a cess imposed on the feudatory nobles, succession dues, 
etc. The total receipts may be calculated at about 25 lakhs of rupees 
(say ,£250,000). In addition to this, the numerous nobles of Marwar 
enjoy very large incomes, and there are also a great number of religious 
and other free grants, which amount probably altogether to more than 
double the revenue receipts. 

In the treaty of 1818, it was stipulated that the tribute hitherto 
paid to Sindhia by the Jodhpur State should be paid in perpetuity 
to the British Government. This tribute amounted to Rs. 108,000, 
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but has been reduced to Rs. 98,000 annually (say .£9,800), Rs. 10,000 
having been remitted as compensation for the fort of Umarkot in 
Sind. In the same treaty, it was agreed that the Jodhpur State 
should furnish a contingent of 15,000 horse when required. In 1832, 
a demand was made for a force to co-operate against freebooters who 
occupied Nagar Pdrkar. The contingent failed in its duty, and proved 
utterly useless. In 1835, therefore, the obligation to furnish the force 
was commuted to an annual payment of £11,500 towards the 
Jodhpur Legion which was then raised. This Legion mutinied in 
1857. Its place is now supplied by the Erinpura Irregular Force. 
The military establishment of the State, in addition to this, consists of 
20 field and 250 other guns, 240 gunners, 3545 cavalry, and 5020 
infantry. 

Climate .—The climate of Jodhpur at all seasons may be described 
as dry. This dryness is due to the geographical position of the State, 
the geological nature of the surface, and the absence of forest vegeta¬ 
tion. The Aravalli range separates it from the more fertile Districts of 
Udaipur. The country is therefore beyond the range of the full 
force of the south-west monsoon from the Indian Ocean, and entirely 
removed from the influence of the south-east monsoon from the Bay 
of Bengal. Also the clouds from the south-west, before arriving at 
Jodhpur, must float above extensive arid Districts, as the sandy tracts 
of Northern Guzerat, Cutch (Kachchh), the Rann, and the desert 
Districts of Umarkot and P.lrkar, This results in a very small rainfall, 
which at the centre of the country, i.e. the city of Jodhpur (at which 
place only have meteorological observations been recorded, and those 
only recently), does not often exceed the average of si inches, and is 
frequently much less. In the Mdrwdr Agency Report, 1875-76, the 
Political Agent reports:—‘ Marw/tr was blessed this year with an 
unusually good supply of rain. A register was kept in the city, which 
gave 13 '92 as the total fall of the year.’ There was in consequence 
some damage caused by floods during the rainy months. The Liini 
contains only scanty pools of water, and its tributaries are dry during 
ten months of the year. The sandy soil, the brackish water nearly every¬ 
where found, and the prevalence of the saline efflorescence known as reh, 
are the principal reasons why there is so little of either wild jungle growth 
or of cultivated ground. Thus all conditions unite in producing that 
extraordinary dryness characteristic of Marwlr. The next most striking 
peculiarity of the climate is the extreme variation of temperature which 
occurs in the cold season between the night and the day. This depends 
in a great degree on the dryness of the atmosphere, the heat given off 
by the earth at night passing freely through dry air, whereas it is 
absorbed and retained by the damp of a moist atmosphere. Thus it 
happens that on the sandy soil of Jodhpur, while the nights may be 
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sufficiently cold for ice to form, the days are often marked by a tem¬ 
perature of 90° F. in the shade of a tent. Similarly, although hot 
winds prevail with great violence in the months of April, May, and 
June, the nights are fairly cool. 

Jodhpur. — The capital of the Rajput State of the same name. 
Lat. 26° 17' n., long. 73 0 4' e. It was built by Rao Jodha in 1549 
a.d., and from that time has been the seat of Government of the 
principality of Jodhpur or Mdrwdr. It is placed in the southern slope 
of a small range of hills running east and west, the prevailing geological 
formation of which is red sandstone. The fort commanding the city 
is built on a sandstone rock rising to the height of 800 feet, having 
to the north cones of porphyry and masses of trap of various descrip¬ 
tions placed in juxtaposition to the sandstone. The layers of this 
sandstone are usually parallel with the horizon, and they generally rise 
abruptly out of the sand below, but are sometimes visibly supported 
by trap or metamorphic rock. In some places, porphyritic trap is ranged 
in stairs, and has apparently been thrown up at a later date than the sand¬ 
stone, without having materially damaged the stratification of the latter. 
The city is surrounded by a strong wall nearly 6 miles in extent, 
and there are seventy gates, each bearing the name of the place to which 
it leads. The fort stands on. an isolated rock, the highest point of 
the range, and contains the Maharaja’s palace, a large and handsome 
building, completely covering the crest of the hill on which it stands, 
and overlooking the city, which lies several hundred feet below. The 
city contains many handsome buildings—palaces of the Mahdraja, and 
town residences of the Thakurs or nobles, besides numerous fine 
temples and tanks. Building stone is plentiful, and close at hand, and 
the architecture solid and handsome. Three miles north from Jodh¬ 
pur are the ruins of Mandor, which is interesting from having been 
the site of the ancient capital of the Purihar Princes of Mdrwdr, prior 
to its conquest by the Rahtors. It contains the cenotaphs of the 
ruling chiefs of the country, erected on the spot where the funeral 
pyre consumed the remains of those who in former days were seldom 
burned alone. There are also stone etligies of gallant chieftains of 
'Mdrwdr, curious as specimens of rude carving by workmen of the 
country. 

Jogigarh. —Fort in Gwalior State, Central India; situated on a 
small island in the Narbada (Nerbudda) river. Lat. 22° 25' n., long. 
76° 51' e. A rapid at this point renders navigation impracticable 
except during the rains, when a passage can be effected by small boats. 

Jtogi-gOpM. —Village in Goalpara District, Assam; on the right or 
north bank of the Brahmaputra, opposite the town of Godlpara. In 
old days, before the conquest of Assam by the British, it possessed 
considerable importance as a centre of frontier trade. It contains the 
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temple of DudhnAth, sacred to Siva, which is frequented by Hindu 
pilgrims from distant parts of India; and in the neighbourhood are 
many artificial caverns, cut in the rocky face of the hills, which are 
believed to have been occupied in former times by religious devotees. 

Jogi-inaradi. — Highest peak in a broken mountain range that 
crosses Chitaldrdg District, Mysore State; 3803 feet above sea 
level. 

Jolakab Mall&i.—Mountain in Malabar District, Madras. Lat. 
ii° 14' 20" n., long. 76° 29' 50" E. 

JolMrpet ( Joldrampatti , Jalarapet, Joldrampetti ).—Town in Tiru- 
patur tdluk, Salem District, Madras. Lat. 12 0 34' n., long. 78° 38' 
e. ; 1320 feet above sea level. Contains 254 houses, with (1871) 
1024 inhabitants, of whom one-half are Pariahs. A zaminddri village, 
important only as a first-class railway station and junction for Banga¬ 
lore. Number of passengers (1875), 136,000; receipts, ,£9000. 

Jomdi-male.—Mountain in the territory of Coorg, being one of the 
highest peaks in the main range of the Western Ghats, about 6 miles 
south-east of TadiAndamol, and overlooking the Kodantora Pass. It 
is sacred to Maletambiran, a MalayAlam god. 

JorMt.—Subdivision in Sfbsdgar District, Assam; formed in 1869. 
Pop. (1872), 116,856. In 1870-71, there were 2 magisterial and civil 
courts, and a police force of 25 men. The separate cost of admini¬ 
stration in that year was returned at ^1454. 

JorMt.—Village in Sibsagar District, Assam, and headquarters of 
the Subdivision of the same name; lying in lat. 26° 46' N., and 94 0 
16' e., on the left or west bank of the Disdi river, about 12 miles 
south of KokilAmukh on the Brahmaputra. Pop. (1872), 13x0. 
Situated amid valuable teargardens, and at the centre of a system of 
roads, JorhAt has become the most important mart in the District, 
though the Disai can scarcely be called a navigable river. In 1865, 
out of a total of 160 shops in the bdzdr , 28 were occupied by Manvari 
or Jain traders from the north-west, who import cotton goods, salt, and 
hardware from Bengal, in return for which they export silk, cotton, 
mustard seed, and jungle products. A few shops were kept by native 
Muhammadans, who chiefly sell ‘Europe’ goods and furniture; the 
remainder were petty stalls for retailing rice, oil, and vegetables. 
Many of the tea-gardens consign their produce by river steamer direct 
to England. The JorhAt Tea Company is chiefly owned by share¬ 
holders in that country. The public buildings include a lock-up and 
a charitable dispensary. At the close of the last century, JorhAt was 
at various times the residence of RAjA GaurinAth, the last of the 
independent kings of the Aham dynasty. 

Jorya. —Fortified town in the peninsula of KathiAwAr, Bombay. 
Lat 22 0 40' n., long. 70° 26' 30" e. ; 145 miles west of AhmedAbAd. 
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Pop. (1872), 6592. Jorya is a seaport on the south-eastern shores of 
the Gulf of Cutch (Kachchh), but the water off this part of the coast 
is too shallow for ships of any considerable burthen. According to 
a local legend, the gulf from this place to the opposite coast of Cutch 
could be crossed by a footpath at low water 200 years ago. 

Joshimath. —Village in Garhwal District, North-Western Provinces; 
situated in lat. 30° 33' 25" n., and long. 79° 36' 35" e., at the con¬ 
fluence of the Alaknanda and the Dhauli. Chiefly remarkable as the 
winter residence of the Rawal, or priest of the temple of Badrinath, 
who retires hither after the snows have rendered the higher shrine 
inaccessible. The village contains several ancient temples. Elevation 
above sea level, 6200 feet. 

Jotd&r. —Channel of the Devi, or branch of the Mahdnadi estuary, 
in the south-east of Cuttack District, Bengal. Enters the sea in lat. 
20 0 iT n., and long. 86° 34' e. 

Joura. —State in Central India,— See Jaora. 

Jowdi. —Administrative headquarters of the Jdintia Hills Subdivision, 
Khasi Hills District, Assam; 4422 feet above sea level. Population of 
the station and surrounding villages (1872), 4502. Jowdi is the resi¬ 
dence of the Assistant Deputy Commissioner; and, as the centre of 
a system of hill roads, it possesses a considerable trade. The chief 
exports are raw cotton and caoutchouc; the imports—rice, dried fish, 
cotton goods, and salt. The average annual rainfall is about 150 
inches; but in 1876 as much as 309 inches of rain were registered, 
of which 134 inches fell in the single month of June. Jowdi was the 
centre of the Jaintia rebellion of 1862. 

Jubii. —Deserted fortress in Sargujd State, Chutia Nagpur, Bengal; 
about 2 miles south-east of Mdnpura village. It stands on the rocky 
shoulder of a hill, and commands a deep gorge overgrown with jungle. 
Among the trees are the remains of carved temples, almost covered with 
accumulations of vegetable mould. Here Colonel Ousely found a com¬ 
plete lingo, with a well-carved face and head projecting from its surface. 

Jubbal ( Jubal ).—One of the Hill States under the Government of 
the Punjab, situated between 30° 46'and 31° 4' n. lat., and between 77° 
27' and 77° 50' e. long. Jubbal was originally tributary to Sirmiir, but 
after the Gurkhd war it was made independent. The Rdna misgoverned 
the State, and in 1832 abdicated in favour of the British Government. 
He very soon, however, repented the act, and refused the allowance of 
^440 a year, which was made for his support. After a lengthy cor¬ 
respondence, it was resolved in 1840 to restore the State. In that 
year the Rdna died, and Government approved the succession of his 
son, Tika Karm Chand, the present Rdna of Jubbal. He is a Rahtor 
Rdjput. The area of the State is 288 square miles; the population 
in 1876 was estimated at 40,000 persons, and the revenue at J3000. 
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The chief products are opium and grain. Sentences of death passed 
by the Rdnd require the confirmation of the Superintendent of Hill 
States and of the Commissioner of the Division. Other punishments 
are awarded by the Rdnd on his own authority. 

Jubbulpore. —Division, District, tahsil, and city in the Central 
Provinces.— See Jabalpur. 

Juggaur. —Town and railway station in Lucknow District, Oudh; 
situated about 3 miles south of the Lucknow and Faizabad (Fyzdbdd 
road). A Musalmdn village conquered from the Bhars by a family of 
Shaikhs, who colonized 52 villages in this part of the country, for which 
they received a Jarman confirming them in the proprietary right. Their 
descendants are still proprietors of Juggaur. Pop. (1869), Hindus, 
1852; Muhammadans, 546; total, 2398. 

Juhar ( Jawahir). —Valley in Kumdun District, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces. Lat. 30° 10' to 30° 35' n., long. 79° 49' to 80° 19' e. One 
of the Bhutia tnahdls, or tracts on the northern Himalayan slopes, 
inhabited by people of Thibetan origin. The population have, how¬ 
ever, adopted the language, customs, and religion of their Hindu 
neighbours. They are chiefly engaged in commerce, being the only 
Bhutias who enjoy unrestricted intercourse with Gartoh, where a great 
annual fair is held in September. During the official year 1876-77, the 
value of the imports by Lilam from Jawahir amounted to .£12,600, and 
that of the exports to ,£4100. 

Ju-i-Sharki. —Town in Rdi Bareli District, Oudh ; situated 9 miles 
from Bareli town, at a distance of 2 miles from the Sai river. Pop. 
(1869), 3496. Government school. 

Jul&guri. —Village in Nowgong District, Assam. A fair, attended 
by about 5000 persons, is annually held here for one day in March, 
and is said to have been introduced in the reign of the Aham kings. 
Its primary object is the performance of religious plays in honour of 
certain deities. 

Jullundur. — Division, District, tahsil, and city, Punjab.— See 
Jalandhar. 

Jummoo. —Province and town in Kashmir State, Punjab.— See 
Kashmir and Jammu. 

Jumna ( Jarnund ).—A river of the North-Western Provinces and of 
the Punjab. It rises in the Himdlayas, in the Native State of Garhwdl, 
about s miles north of Jamnotri, and about 8 miles north-west of the 
lofty mountain Bandarpdnch (20,731 feet), in lat. 31° 3' n., and long. 
78° 30' E. From this place the Jumna flows south for 7 miles, past 
Jamnotri, and then turns to the south-west for 32 miles, receiving on 
its right bank two small streams, the Badiar and the Kamaldda; thence 
it runs due south for 26 miles, receiving the Badri and the Aslaur as 
tributaries. Just below the point of junction of the latter, the Jumna 
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turns sharply to the west, and continues in this direction for miles, 
till it is joined on its right bank by the great river Tons from the north, 
and at the same time it emerges from the Himdlayas into the valley of 
the Dun, in long. 77 0 53' e. From this point it flows in a south-westerly 
direction for 2 2 miles, dividing the Kiarda Ddn on the west from the 
Dehra Dun on the east ;• and it receives in this stretch two large afflu¬ 
ents, the Giri from Sirmiir and the west, and the Asan from the east. 

In the 95th mile of its course, the Jumna leaves the Siwdlik Hills 
and enters the plains at FaizAbdd in Sahdranpur District. It now 
flows for 65 miles in a south-south-west direction, dividing the Districts 
of Umballa (Ambdld) and Karndl in the Punjab from those of Saha- 
ranpur and Muzaffarnagar in the North-Western Provinces. By the 
time the Jumna debouches on the plains, it has become a large river, 
and near Faizabdd it gives off both the Western and Eastern Jumna 
Canals. At Rdjghdt, it receives the Maskarra stream from the east, 
but no other tributaries of any size join it in this section. Near 
Bidhauli, in Muzaffarnagar District, it turns due south, and runs in that 
direction for 80 miles till it reaches the city of Delhi; here it turns 
south-east for 27 miles to near Dankaur, when it again resumes its 
southerly course. In this portion it receives on the east the Katha- 
nadi and the Hindan river, while on the west the Sabinadi joins it a 
little north of Delhi. The Jumna here separates the Punjab Districts 
of Kamd and Delhi and the Native State of Ballabhgarh from the 
Districts of Muzaffarnagar, Meerut, and Bulandshahr, in the North- 
Western Provinces. From Dankaur to Mahdban, near Muttra, a dis¬ 
tance of about 100 miles, the Jumna receives no affluents of any size; 
it divides the Punjab District of Gurgaon from the Districts of Buland¬ 
shahr and Aligarh in the North-Western Provinces, and near Hodal it 
enters the North-Western Provinces altogether. It flows through the 
centre of the District of Muttra till it leaves it near Mahdban to enter 
the District of Agra. The Agra Canal forms a recent and an important 
work. 

From Mahdban the Jumna turns eastwards and flows a little south 
by east for nearly 200 miles. In this part of its course the river winds 
in a remarkable manner through the ravines of Agra and Etdwah 
Districts; the bed of the stream is narrower, and the banks higher and 
steeper than in its upper reaches. It receives on its left or northern 
bank the Karwannddi near Agra, and on its right c r southern the river 
Utanghan. It passes the towns of Agra, Firozdbad. ind Etdwah. From 
Etdwah the Jumna takes a more southerly direction, and flows south¬ 
east for 140 miles to Hamirpur, In this portion of its course the 
river passes through the southern tract of Etdwah, and then forms 
the boundary between Etdwah and Cawnpore Districts on the north, 
and Jalaun and Hamirpur Districts on the south. On its north bank 
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the Jumna is joined by the Sengur a little below Kdlpi; and on its 
south bank, by the great river Chambal from the west 40 miles below 
Etdwah, and the Sind on the borders of Etdwah and Jaldun. 

From Hamirpur, till its junction with the Ganges at Allahabad, the 
Jumna flows nearly due east. It separates the Districts of Fateh pur 
and Allahabad on the north from that of Banda on the south, until it 
enters Allah&bad District, and finally falls into the Ganges, in lat. 
25° 25' n., and long. 81° 55' e., 3 miles below the city of Allahabad, 
the only important town which the Jumna passes during this last section 
of its course. Its chief tributaries in this part of its course are the 
Betwa and the Ken. 

The Jumna, after issuing from the hills, has a longer course through 
the North-Western Provinces than the Ganges, but it is not so large 
or so important a river, and above Agra in the hot weather it dwindles 
to a small stream. This is no doubt partly caused by the two 
canals (the Eastern and Western Jumna.Canals) taken off from it at 
FaizaMd, where it issues from the Dun. 

The trade on the Jumna is not now very considerable; in its upper 
portion timber, and in the lower stone, grain, and cotton are the chief 
articles of commerce, carried in the clumsy barges which navigate its 
waters. These have sails, and always take advantage of a favourable 
wind; at other times they float down with the current, or are slowly 
and laboriously tugged up against stream by long strings of boatmen. 
Its waters are clear and blue, while those of the Ganges are yellow and 
muddy; and at the point of junction below the fort at Allahabad the 
difference between the streams can be discerned for some distance 
below the point at which they unite. Its banks are high and rugged, 
often attaining the proportions of cliffs, and the ravines which run into 
it are deeper and larger than those of the Ganges. It traverses in 
great part the extreme edge of the alluvial plain of Hindustan, and in 
the latter part of its course almost touches the Bundelkhand offshoots 
of the Vindhya range of mountains. Its passage is therefore more 
tortuous, and the scenery along its banks is more varied and pleasing 
than that of the Ganges. 

The Jumna at its source near Jamnotri is 10,849 feet above the sea 
level; at Kotnur, 16 miles lower, it is only 5036 feet; so that, between 
these two places, it falls at the rate of 314 feet in a mile. At its junction 
with the Tons, it is 1686 feet above the sea; at its junction with the 
Asan, 1470 feet; and at the point where it issues from the Siwdlik Hills 
into the plains, it is 1276 feet. The catchment area of the Jumna is 
118,000 square miles; its flood discharge at Allahabad, 1,333,000 cubic 
feet per second; discharge per square mile of catchment area, r 1 *3 
cubic feet per second. 

The Jumna is now crossed by railway bridges at Delhi, Agra, and 
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Allahabad; and there are bridges of boats at Etdwah, Kdlpi, Hamfrpur, 
Muttra, Chillatdra, and many other places. 

Jumna ( Jamuna) Canal, Eastern. —An important irrigation work 
in Sahdranpur, Muzaffarnagar, and Meerut (Mirath) Districts, North- 
Western Provinces. Lat. 28° 38' to 30° 19' n., long. 77° 19' to 77 0 
38' e. It derives its supply from the left or eastern bank of the river 
Jumna, irrigates the western portion of the Upper Doab, and even¬ 
tually is absorbed into the Jumna (Jamna) in Meerut District, after a 
course of 130 miles. The frequent recurrence of famines in this part of 
India, before the establishment of British rule, and for some years sub¬ 
sequently, caused attention to be directed at an early period of our 
occupation to the necessity for an extended system of canals. Owing to 
the pressure of other important measures, however, it was not till the 
close of 1823 that the actual work of excavation commenced, and the 
canal reached its completion in 1830. Being the first large irrigation 
scheme undertaken in India by our authorities, some changes in 
detail became necessary at a later period, but the work as a whole 
reflects the greatest credit upon its projectors. From the Jumna head- 
works to a point opposite Alampur, the bed consists of boulders or 
shingle, gradually decreasing in size; thenceforward to Sarkari, sand 
and clay predominate on the bottom, interspersed between Sarkari and 
Jauli with nodular carbonate of lime, and merging below Jauli into pure 
sand. The Western Jumna Canal, originally known as the ‘Dodb 
Canal,’ was formed <?n the line of an old canal ascribed to All Mardan 
Khan. But it is probable that this ancient canal was quickly aban¬ 
doned by its native projectors on account of the great engineering 
difficulties near its head. The old work scarcely aided in diminishing 
the expense of reconstruction. The Western Jumna Canal was executed 
by Major Robert Smith of the Engineers, assisted by Lieutenant Proby 
Cautly of the Bengal Artillery, by whom the works were subsequently 
developed and perfected. 

On the sandy sections, erosion has been avoided by the con¬ 
struction of falls, also utilized as motive-power for flour-mills. Rows of 
sal, sisu, teak, and tun trees fringe the bank, and their timber forms an 
important item in the revenue. The total area irrigated by the canal 
during the year 1875-76 amounted to 195,846 acres, of which 87,294 
belonged to the kharif or autumn harvest, and 108,552 to the rabi or 
spring harvest. The average water supply at Kalsiva in the same year 
was 1167 cubic feet for the kharif, and 991 cubic i: ;t for the rabi. The 
area irrigated for each cubic foot of supply was accordingly 74-8 acres 
in the former case, and io8 - 5 acres in the latter. The water was dis¬ 
persed by means of main distributaries, having a total length of 618 
miles. The following table shows the tariff at present (1876) in 
force:— 
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Class. 

Nature of Crop. 

Per Acre Irrigated by 

Per 

Natural Flow. 

Lift. 

i- 

Sugar-cane, . . . 

S. d. 

IO O 

S: d. 

6 8 

Year. 

11 . 

Rice, tobacco, opium, 
vegetables, gardens, 
or orchards, . . . 

6 O 

4 0 

Crop. 

hi. 

AH rabi crops, indigo, 
cotton, .... 

4 6 

3 0 

Crop. 

IV. 

AH khartf crops, or 
crops not above 
specified,.... 

3 4 

. 

2 0 

Crop. 


By ‘ flow ’ is understood water which reaches the fields from distribu¬ 
taries above their level; and by ‘lift,’ water which must be raised by 
means of buckets or otherwise to the level of the fields. 

The canal opened in 1830 with a debit against its capital account of 
.£43,800. The following statement shows the financial position of the 
undertaking in 1875-76:—Outlay during the year, £12,273 > outlay 
from date of opening to the end of the year, ordinary £218,293, extra¬ 
ordinary £13,450—total, £231,743. The revenue account in the 
same year yielded the following gross results:—Revenue during the 
year—direct income £59,248; increased land revenue, £46,857; total, 
£106,105: revenue from opening—direct income, £ 1,039,485; in¬ 
creased land revenue, £221,555 1 total, £1,261,040: working expenses 
—during the year, £23,027; from opening. £459,508. According to 
the principle of calculating profit and loss officially adopted, the net 
revenue in 1875-76 shows a return of 15'63 per cent, on capital, or 
including increased land revenue, a return of 35"25 per cent. 

The following are the details of direct income for 1875-76:— 
Water-rates, £54,649; mill rents, £1145; canal plantations, £2869; 
miscellaneous, £585 ; total actual receipts, £59,248. 

Jumna ( Jamund ) Canal, Western. —An important irrigation work 
in Umballa (Ambdla), Karndl, Delhi, and Rohtak Districts, Punjab. 
Lat. 28° 54' to 30° 13' n., long. 76° 35' to 77 0 26' e. It takes its supply 
of water from the Jumna at Hathni Kund, on its western bank, where 
the river debouches from the hills. One-third of the stream has already 
been carried off for the Eastern Jumna Canal, whose head stands 3^ 
miles higher up the channel. Nearly the whole river at Hdthni Ktind 
is diverted by artificial cuts and dams, first into the Budhi Jumna, and 
then into the Patrala torrent. The latter shortly joins the Sombh, and 
just below their junction, at Dddopur, a dam crosses the united stream 
and turns the whole body of water into the canal. These works have 
long been temporary in their character, but permanent masonry dams 
are now in course of construction. The first irrigation cut from the 
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Jumna was drawn about the middle of the 14th century by the Emperor 
Firoz Shdh Tughlak for the supply of his city of Hissdr. The head- 
works probably coincided with those of the modern undertaking, and 
the alignment followed one or other of the natural channels intersecting 
the Jumna lowlands as far as Karndl. Thence a short excavation led 
into a line of drainage connected with the Chutang, whose bed may still 
be traced to its junction with the Ghaggar. The old canal appears to 
have terminated in a small masonry tank a little beyond Hissdr; and 
the absence of distributaries or their remains along its course would 
seem to show that it was not employed for intermediate irrigation, but 
simply for the supply of the imperial grounds. Two hundred years 
later, the channel, which had silted up in the interim, was reopened by 
order of Akbar. About the year 1628, All Mardan Khdn, the famous 
engineer of Shdh Jahan, took off a large branch for the purpose of 
bringing water to the new city of Delhi. This work must have been 
executed with considerable skill and at great cost. 

Another branch was at the same time carried in the direction of 
Rohtak. During the decline of the Mughal empire, however, and 
the period of Sikh reaction, the canal gradually silted up once 
more, and, ceasing to flow about the middle of the 18th century, 
remained in disuse until after the introduction of British rule. In 
1817, our Government undertook the restoration of the Delhi branch, 
and the water re-entered that city in 1820. The restoration of the 
Hissdr branch followed in 1823-25, and during the succeeding year, 
irrigation commenced in Hissdr District. The famine year of 1832-33, 
however, first roused the cultivators to a sense of its value. The total 
length of canal now open amounts to 405 miles, with an aggregate of 
259 miles of distributing channels, besides private water-courses. From 
Dddopur to Karndl, the canal takes a winding course through the low¬ 
lands, by an old bed, parallel in the main to the Jumna. Six miles 
below Karndl, it passes south-westward through the high outer bank of 
the river valley by a cutting. At Rer, 14 miles below, the Delhi branch 
strikes off due south, traverses Delhi city, and terminates in a junction 
with the river. The Rohtak branch leaves the main line 11 miles 
farther on, and, passing Rohtak, loses itself in a sandy tract south of 
that town. The Butana branch strikes off 3 1 miles below the Rohtak, 
and, dividing into two forks, ends after a course of 27 miles a little 
beyond Butdna. The main line continues along Firoz Shah’s align¬ 
ment, in a tortuous channel, till it meets the Chu.ang Nadi, whose bed 
it utilises for the remainder of its course. Flowing south-westward as 
far as Hdnsi, and then slightly northward to Hissdr, it divides into two 
branches, one of them artificial, and finally ends in the sands beyond 
the British frontier. After very heavy seasons, a small quantity of water 
finds its way to the Ghaggar. The following statement shows the area 
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irrigated during the ten years ending 1873:—1863-64,351,537 acres; 
1864-65, 434,964 acres; 1865-66, 397,963 acres; 1866-67, 447,171 
acres; 1867-68, 331,037 acres; 1868-69, 486,878 acres; 1869-70, 
496,542 acres; 1870-71, 472,4°4 acres; 1871-72, 444,385 acres; 
1872-73, 351,820 acres. The total capital outlay of the British Govern¬ 
ment upon this canal up to the end of 1872-73 amounted to ,£311,693. 
No data exists upon which an estimate of its original cost may be based. 
The following table exhibits the financial state of the undertaking for 
three years, ending 1872-73 :— 


Year. 

Gross Income. 

Working 

Expenses. 

Profit. 

Percentage upon 
Capital at the 
beginning of the Vear. 

Direct. 

Direct 

with 

Indirect. 

Direct. 

Direct 

with 

Indirect. 

Direct. 

Direct 

with 

Indirect. 

1870-71 

£ 

118,637 

£ 

* 55,893 

£ 

34,950 

£ 

83,687 

£ 

*20,943 

32-22 

46-55 

1871-72 

113,09s 

JS 0 . 3 S 2 

40,687 

72,408 

109,664 

26-22 

39-7* 

1872-73 

95,36* 

*32,618 

40,117 

55,244 

92,500 

*8-53 

31-04 


The indirect revenue represents the increase in the receipts from the 
land tax, in consequence of the benefits derived from irrigation. The 
works for the restored canal system above described, as based on the 
old native works, were begun by Captain Blane and carried out by 
Major John Colvin. A costly work is now being carried out in the 
reformation of the upper section of the canal. 

Jun&g'arh. —Native State within the Political Agency of Kdthia- 
wdr, in the Province of Guzerat (Gujarat), Bombay. Lat. 20° 48' to 
2i° 40' n., long. 69° 55' to 71° 35' e. Estimated area, 3800 square 
miles; pop. (1872), 380,921 ; number of villages, 890; estimated gross 
revenue, £ 200,000. The only elevation rising above the general level 
of the plain is the Girndr group of hills, the highest peak of which is 
about 3500 feet above sea level. There is also a densely wooded tract 
called the Gir, hilly in some parts, but in others so low as to be liable 
to floods during the rainy season. The soil is generally black, but in 
certain spots the lighter varieties are found. Irrigation is commonly 
practised by means of water brought in canals, or drawn from wells 
by the Persian wheel and the leathern bag. The climate is upon 
the whole healthy, though, except on the Girndr Hill, the heat is 
excessive from the beginning of April to the middle of July. Fever 
and dysentery are the prevailing diseases. Stone exists suited for 
building purposes. The agricultural products comprise—cotton, shipped 
in considerable quantities from the port of Verdwal to Bombay; wheat; 
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the ordinary varieties of pulse and millet; oil-seeds; and sugar-cane, 
both the indigenous and Mauritius varieties. The manufactured articles 
are oil and coarse cotton cloth. The coast line is well supplied with 
fair-weather harbours, suited for native craft; of these the chief are 
Verdwal, Nawa-bandar, and Sutrapora. The only metalled road runs 
from Verdwal to Jundgarh town, a distance of about 50 miles. The 
ordinary country tracks serve in the fair season for the passage of carts, 
pack-bullocks, and horses. There are 34 schools, with i960 pupils. 
Places of interest include—the sacred mountain of Girnar, crowned 
with religious buildings of the Jains; the port of Verawal; and 
the ruined temple of Somnath. Jumlgarh ranks as a first-class State 
among the many petty States of Kdthidwdr. Its .ruler first entered 
into engagements with the British Government in 1807. The present 
(1875) chief, who is entitled to a salute of 11 guns, is thirty-eight 
years of age. His name is Mohobat Khanji, and his title, Nawdb of 
Jundgarh. He is eighth in succession from Sher Khdn Bdbi, the 
founder of the family. He pays to the British Government and 
the Gdekwar of Baroda a yearly tribute of £ 7060, and maintains 
a military force of 2682 men. He holds a sa/iad authorizing 
adoption, and the succession follows the rule of primogeniture. He 
has power of life and death over all except British subjects. Until 
1476 a.d., when it was conquered by Sultdn Muhammad Begard of 
Ahmedabad, Jundgarh was a Rdjput State, ruled by chiefs of the 
Churdsumd tribe. During the reign of the Emperor Akbar, it became 
a dependency of the Court of Delhi, under the immediate authority 
of the Mughal Viceroy of Guzerat. About 1735 a.d., when the repre¬ 
sentative of the Mughals had lost his authority in Guzerat, Sher 
Khdn Bdbi, a soldier of fortune under the viceroy, expelled the Mughal 
governor and established his own rule. Sher Khdn’s son, SaMbat 
Khdn, appointed his heir chief of Jundgarh, assigning to his younger 
sons the lands of Bdntwa. Though himself tributary to the Gdekwdr 
of Baroda and the British Government, the Nawdb of Jundgarh 
receives yearly contributions, called zort.ilabi, from a large number of 
■the petty chiefs in Kdthidwdr. This levy, which is collected and paid 
to the Nawdb by British officers of the Kdthidwar Agency, is a relic of 
the days of Muhammadan supremacy. 

Jundgarh. —Chief town of the State of the same name in Kdthidwar, 
in political connection with the Bombay Presidercy. Lat. 21° 31' n., 
long. 70° 36' 30" e. ; 60 miles south-west of Rajkot. Pop. (1872), 
20,025. The town is fortified. 

Junapadar. —One of the petty States in Undsarviya, Kdthidwdr, 
Bombay. It consists of 1 village with 1 independent tribute-payer. 
The revenue in 1876 was estimated at ^55 ; and tribute of ^4 is paid 
to the Gdekwdr of Baroda, and 16s. to Jundgarh. 
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Jungle Mah&ls. —Formerly a Western District of Lower Bengal. 
The Jungle Mahdls was originally a vague term applied in the last 
century to the British possessions and semi-independent chiefdoms 
lying between the regular Districts of Bfrbhum, Bardwdn, and Bankurd, 
and the hill country of Chutid Ndgpur. As the administration became 
more precise, inconvenience arose from the vagueness of the jurisdiction, 
the stoppage of writs, etc. Accordingly Regulation xvm. of 1805 
erected the Jungle Mahdls into a distinctly defined District, consisting 
of 15 pargands or mahdls from Bfrbhum District (including Pachete), 
3 from Bardwdn (including most of Bishnupur), and 5 from Midnapur 
(including Mdnbhum and Bardbhiim). The separate District of the 
Jungle Mahdls was abolished by Regulation xiu. of 1833, and the 
territory redistributed among the adjoining Districts. It is now com¬ 
prised within the western parts of Bfrbhdm and the Santdl Pargands, 
Bankurd and Midnapur Districts, and within the eastern Districts of 
the Chutid Ndgpur Division, especially Mdnbhum. The tract lies 
between lat. 21° 51' 30" and 22° 48' 30" n., and long. 86° 36' and 
87° 16' e. Regulation xvm. of 1805 affords an interesting illustration 
of the elaborate rules and details involved in the erection of a separate 
jurisdiction under the Company. 

Junnar. —Chief town of the Subdivision of the same name in 
Poona District, Bombay. I .at. 19° 12' 30" N., long. 73° 58' 30" e. ; pop. 
(1872), 10,298; municipal revenue (1874-75), ^450 ; rate of taxation, 
iOj|d. per head. Junnar contains a sub-judge’s court, post office and 
dispensary. Though fallen in size and importance since the time of 
Muhammadan rule, and by the subsequent transfer of the seat of 
government to Poona under the Marhattds, Junnar is still a place of 
considerable note, being the chief market of the northern part of 
the District, and a depot for the grain and merchandise passing to 
the Konkan by the Nandghdt It was formerly celebrated for the 
manufacture of paper, but the low rates at which the European article 
is now sold have almost driven native paper out of the market. The 
fort of Junnar, which is often noticed in Marhattd annals, was built by 
Malik-ul-Tujjar in 1436. In May 1557, Sivajf surprised and plundered 
the town, carrying off about ^100,000 in specie, besides other valuable 
spoil. About a mile and a half south-west of the town of Junnar is the 
hill fort of Sivner, granted in 1599 to the grandfather of Sivajf, who is 
said to have been born here in 1627. During the turbulent times of 
Marhattd warfare this fort was often taken and retaken, and once, in 
1670, the forces of Sivajf himself were beaten back by its Mughal 
garrison. Besides fine gates and solid fortifications, it is celebrated for 
its deep springs. They rise in pillared pools of great depth, supposed 
to be coeval with the series of Buddhist caves which pierce the lower 
portion of the scarp. 
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Junoni. —Ancient village in Chanda District, Central Provinces. 
Lat 19° 55' 30" n., long. 79° 26' e. ; 6 miles north of Balldlpur, and 
perhaps connected with it when Balldlpur was the Gond capital of 
Chdnda. Possesses a fine tank, on the stone embankment of which 
stands the remains of a palace; and in its rear are traces of a wall 4 
miles long. An elaborate system of under-channels, now imperfect, 
communicates with the tank. 

JutOgh. —Small military station in Simla District, Punjab; situated 
on the top of a lofty and steep hill, a few miles from the town of Simla. 
The quarters of the mule batteries of mountain artillery. 


K 

Kabadak (or Kapotaksha, ‘Dove’s Eye’).—River of Bengal. A 
deltaic distributary of the Matibhangi, branching off from that river 
near Chandpur, in Nadiya District, whence it flows a winding easterly 
course for a few miles, after which it turns southwards, marking the 
boundary between Nadiya and the Twenty-four Pargands on the one 
hand and Jessor. Five miles east of Asdsunf in the Twenty-four 
Pargands, it is joined by the Marichhap Gdng, which communicates with 
the series of boat passages and canals from Calcutta; and 2 miles below 
this junction, it sends off the Chdndkhalf khdl eastwards into Jessor 
District, continuing the boat passage towards Khulnd, Dacca, etc. 
Farther to the south, in lat. 22° 13' 30" n., and long. 89° 20' e., the 
Kabadak unites with the Kholpetua, and the combined stream then 
takes the successive names of the Pangdsf, Bdra Pdngd, Namgad 
Samudra, and near the sea, Malancha, under which name it falls into 
the Bay of Bengal. 

Ka-baing. — Revenue circle in Henzada District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma; situated on the left bank of the Nga-won river. Pop. 
(1876), 5340; gross revenue, .£946. 

Kabar. —Lake or marsh in Monghyr District, Bengal, lying between 
25 0 35' 30" and 25 0 39' 30" n. lat., and between 86° 9' and 86° 13' e. long. 
The chief of a chain of marshes running along the north of the District, 
with high and abrupt banks, which seem to indicate that they owe their 
origin to a change of course in the Ganges or Gandak. They are 
annually filled by the floods of these rivers, and ab jund in crocodiles, 
fish, and wild-fowl. 

Kabbal-durga. —Conical hill in Mysore District, Mysore State, in 
the watershed between the Snimsha and Arkavati rivers. Lat. 12° 30' 
n., long. 77° 22' e. It is fortified, and accessible only on one side by 
narrow steps hewn in the rock. Used as a penal settlement under the 
Hindu and Musalmdn dynasties, 1 where the insalubrity of the climate 
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Junool —Ancient village in Chinda District, Central Provinces. 
Lat 19' 5s' 30" N., long. 79“ 26' E.; 6 miles north of Ballilpur, and 
perhaps connected with it when Balldlpur was the Gond capital of 
Chdnda. Possesses a fine tank, on the stone embankment of which 
stands the remains of a palace; and in its rear are traces of a wall 4 
miles long. An elaborate system of undcr-channels, now imperfect, 
communicates with the tank. 

JtltOffh. —Small military station in Simla District, Punjab; situated 
on the top of a lofty and steep hill, a few miles from the town of Simla. 
The quarters of the mule batteries of mountain artillery. 



K 

Kabadak (or Kapot&ksha, * Dove's Eye ’).—River of Bengal. A 
deltaic distributary of the Mitdbhdngd, branching off from that river 
near Chindpur, in Nadiyd District, whence it flows a winding easterly 
course for a few miles, after which it turns southwards, marking the 
boundary between Nadiyd and the Twenty-four Pargands on the one 
hand and Jessor. Five miles east of Asdsunf in the Twenty-four 
Pargands, it is joined by the Marichhdp Gdng, which communicates with 
the series of boat passages and canals from Calcutta; and 2 miles below 
this junction, it sends off the Chindkhali kkdl eastwards into Jessor 
District, .continuing the boat passage towards Khulnd, Dacca, etc. 
Farther to the south, in lat. 22° 13' 30" n., and long. 89° 20' e., the 
Kabadak unites with the Kholpetua, and the combined stream then 
takes the successive names of the Pangdsl, Bdra Pdngd, Namgad 
Samudra, and near the sea, Malanchd, under which name it falls into 
the Bay of Bengal. 

Ka-baing. — Revenue circle in Henzada District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma; situated on the left bank of the Nga-won river. Pop. 
(1876), 5340; gross revenue, ^946. 

Kabar. —Lake or marsh in Monghyr District, Bengal, lying between 
25° 35' 30* and 25° 39' 30* n. lat, and between S(i° 9' and 86° 13' E. long. 
The chief of a chain of marshes running along the north of the District, 
with high and abrupt banks, which seem to indicate that they owe their 
origin to a change of course in the Ganges or Gandak. They are 
annually filled by the floods of these rivers, and ubjund in crocodiles, 
fish, and wild-fowl. 

Kabbal-dtlrga.— Conical hill in Mysore District, Mysore State, in 
the watershed between the Shimsha and Arkavati rivers. Lat. 12° 30' 
n., long. 77° 22' E. It is fortified, and accessible only on one side by 
nartow steps hewn in the rock. Used as a penal settlement under the 
Hindu and Musalmdn dynasties, ‘ where the insalubrity of the climate 
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was mercifully added to the unwholesome water to shorten the suffer¬ 
ings of State prisoners.’ It was dismantled and abandoned in 1864. 
The name of Jaffardbad, given by Haidar All, is now forgotten. 

Eabbani —River of Mysore and Madras.— See Kapini. 

Ka-beng. —Revenue circle in Mergui District, Tenasserim Division, 
British Burma; situated to the north of the river Tenasserim. Pop. 
(1876), 3277 ; land revenue, ^525 ; capitation tax, ^201. 

Kabr&i. —Town in Hann'rpur District, North-Western Provinces. 
Pop. (1872), 2641. Situated on the banks of the Brahm Tdl, an 
extensive tank, now much silted up, but once a fine sheet of water, the 
construction of which is attributed to the Chandel Rdjd Babrahm. 
Numerous ancient temples and other architectural remains line its 
banks.* 

Kdbul (Kdbal ?). —Province of Afghdnistdn, bounded on the north¬ 
west by the Koh-i-Bdba; on the north by the Hindu Kush; on the 
north-east by the Panjsher river ; on the east by the Suldimdn range ; 
on the south it is bounded by the Safed Koh and Ghazni; and on 
the west by the hill country of the Hazaras. The following articles on 
the Province, city, and river of Kabul are condensed from Lieutenant- 
Colonel C. M. Macgregor’s Account (1871):— 

The Province of Kdbul is mountainous, but contains many rich 
arable valleys along the base of the hills. Wheat is the chief product, 
and after it barley. The poorest classes consume a considerable pro¬ 
portion of barley and pease in their food. - There are none so poor but 
that they occasionally indulge in animal food, and the rich in a great 
measure subsist on it. Corn is imported from as far as the environs of 
Ghazni. Rice is brought from Upper Bangash, Jaldldbdd, Lughman, 
and even Kunar; in a dear year corn is sometimes brought from 
Bdmidn in small quantities. On the whole, however, the quantity of 
grain annually imported into the valley does not bear a great proportion 
to that produced in it, and provisions are seldom dear. In the valleys 
a good deal of wood is cultivated—willows and sycamores. In 
Kohistdn there is abundance of timber. The orchards of Kdbul, 
which are very numerous, are chiefly in the Koh Daman ; and in it the 
valley of Istdlif is celebrated for the excellence and profusion of its fruits, 
and also for its picturesque beauties. The chief pasturage is in Logar, 
and on the south, as also towards Ghorband. The Division of Butkhdk 
is that in which agriculture is most pursued. In the whole valley the 
watered lands much exceed the unwatered, but in the southern skirts 
there are some small spaces in which the reverse is true. Fodder is 
plentiful in Kdbul and most parts of the valley; artificial grasses con¬ 
stitute a considerable part of it in those quarters where pasturage is 
much pursued. A part of the population live in tents in summer, but 
otherwise houses are used, and the most common kind is the flat-roofed. 
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The chief stock is in cows, except where pasturage is followed, and 
there sheep are a more important object. A considerable trade is 
carried on by the KAbulfs, especially with TurkistAn and HindustAn. 
The villages are various sized, and on an average contain 150 families; 
they are not fortified, but invariably contain small castles or private 
forts of contemptible strength. There are few wastes or spaces ill sup¬ 
plied with water in the whole province ; such as do exist are towards the 
south and the north-west limits. With respect to carriage, bullocks are 
chiefly used within the valley; those who trade to KhorasAn employ a 
majority of camels. Goods taken into the Hazdra country are carried 
on mules and ponies. The GhilzAis, who trade to TurkistAn by the 
road of BAmiAn, use camels. In the trade to the east, including all 
quarters, equal use is probably made of camels, mules, and ponies. 
The revenue of KAbul amounts to ^ 180,000. Its military force is 
greater than any among the AfghAns. The country is by nature strong, 
though it has good roads through it. 

KAbul ( Kdbal ).—The capital city of AfghAnistAn ; situated between 
the rivers KAbul and Logar near their junction, 88 miles from Ghazni, 
229 miles from KhilAt-f-Ghilzai, 318 miles from KandahAr, 103 miles 
from JalalAbAd, and 190 miles from PcshAwar. Lat. 34 0 30' n., long. 

6 9°5'e. 

Topography .—The city of KAbul is situated at the west extremity of a 
spacious plain, in an angle formed by the approach of two inferior ridges, 
the Koh Takht ShAh and the Koh Khoja Safar. With the exception of 
a suburb, it lies on the right bank of the KAbul river. It is about 3 
miles in circumference. To the east and south-east is the BAIA HissAr, or 
citadel. There are no walls round the city at the present time, though, 
formerly, it was encircled by walls constructed partly of burnt bricks 
and partly of mud. Their indications may be traced in many places, 
most abundantly in the east quarter. The space occupied by them 
being largely filled, even now, with gardens, does not contain above 
5000 houses; anciently it may be presumed to have comprised a lower 
number. Seven gates allowed ingress and egress to and from the old 
city: the DarwAzas Lahori, SirdAr, Pet, Deh AfghAnAn, Deh Mazang, 
Guzar GAh, and Jabr. Of these, the DarwAzas Lahorf and SirdAr are 
the only ones now standing, being built of deeply coloured kiln-burnt 
bricks. That of Jabr was removed many years since. The sites of those 
no longer existing, besides being well known, are the stations of officers 
appointed to collect the town duties on the necessaries of life brought 
in from the country. Some of the names by which the gates are now 
known, or remembered, would seem to have replaced more ancient 
ones. The houses of KAbul are but slightly and indifferently built, 
generally of mud and unbumt bricks. The few of burnt brick are 
those of old standing. Their general want of substantiality does not 
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militate against their being conveniently arranged within, as many of 
them are, particularly those built by the Shids in Chandol and other 
quarters. The city is divided into quarters ( mahalas ), and these again 
are separated into sections (kuchas). The latter are enclosed and 
entered by small gates. On occasions of war or tumult, the entrance 
gates are built up, and the city contains as many different fortresses as 
there are sections in it. This means of defence is called ‘ KuchabandL’ 
It must be obvious that an insecure state of society has induced this 
precautionary mode of arrangement in the building of the city. The 
necessity to adopt it has occasioned the narrow and inconvenient 
passages of communication, or streets, if they must be so called, which 
intersect the several sections. The principal bdzdrs of the city are 
independent of the sections, and extend generally in straight lines. 
There arc no public buildings of any moment in the city. The 
mosques, or places of worship, are far from being splendid edifices, 
although many are spacious and commodious; convenience and utility, 
rather than specious external appearance, has been sought for in their 
construction. There is but one college, and this without endowment 
or scholars. There are some 14 or 15 sardis or karavansardis for the 
.accommodation of foreign merchants and traders, named sometimes 
after their founders, as the Sardi .Zirdad, the Sardi Muhammad Rumi, 
etc., sometimes after the place whose traders in preference frequent it, 
as the Sardi Kandahdri, etc. These structures will bear no comparison 
with the elegant and commodious buildings of the same kind so nume¬ 
rous in the cities and country of Persia. Hammams or public baths, 
being indispensable appendages to a Muhammadan city, are in some 
number, but they are deficient in the matter of cleanliness. The 
■approach to many of them is announced by an unwelcome odour, 
afising from the offensive fuel employed to heat them. Of the several 
bdzdrs of the city, the two principal, running irregularly parallel to each 
other, are the Shor bazar, and the bazar of the Darwdza I y ahori. The 
former, to the south, extends east and west from the Bdld Hissar Pain 
to the Ziarat Hdba Khddi, a distance of little more than three-quarters 
of a-mile. The latter, stretching from the Darwdza Lahori, terminates 
at the Chabutra, at which point there is a street to the south, called 
Chob Farosh or the wood market, communicating with the western 
extremity of the Shor bazar. To the north, another street leads from 
the Chabutra to the Kishtf. The western portion of the bazar Dar¬ 
wdza Lahorf is occupied by the Chdr Chata, or four covered arcades, 
.he most magnificent of the Kdbul bdzdrs, of which the inhabitants 
are justly proud. The structure is inscribed to Ah' Marddn Khdn, 
whose name is immortal in these countries, from the many visible 
testimonies to his public spirit extant in various forms. It was hand¬ 
somely constructed and highly embellished with paintings. The foui 
vol. v. i 
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covered arcades, of equal length and dimensipns, are separated from 
each other by square open areas, originally provided with wells and 
fountains. These were judicious improvements on the plan in vogue 
throughout Persia, where the covered bdz&rs, extending in some of the 
larger cities for above 2 miles, not only exclude the rays of the sun, 
but completely prevent the free circulation of air, producing thereby 
close and oppressive and, it may be presumed, unhealthy atmospheres. 
The shops of the Chdr Chdta arc now tenanted by retail vendors of 
manufactured goods, whether of wool, cotton, or silk. Before the shops 
are what may be called counters, on which sit, with their wares dis¬ 
played, silk-mercers, makers of caps, shoes, etc., and money-changers, 
with their heaps of copper monies before them. Beneath the counters 
are stalls; and as they exactly resemble the cobblers’ stalls of London 
in situation and appearance, ■ so are they generally occupied by the 
same class of craftsman. In Kdbul, as in other places, all traffic is 
.transacted through the medium of the broker. Besides the shop¬ 
keepers, or fixed tradesmen, a vast number of itinerant traders parade 
the bdsdrs; it is probable that the cries of Kdbul equal in variety those 
of London. Inclusive of the Bala Hissdr, the number of houses in 
Kabul is about 9000, of which nearly one-half are occupied by Shia 
families. The population may, therefore, be computed at something 
between fifty and sixty thousand. In the summer season, from the 
influx of merchants and people from all parts of the country, the city 
is very densely inhabited; and this pressure of strangers explains the 
crowds and bustle to be witnessed in the bazars, with the great propor¬ 
tion of itinerant traders in cooked provisions, and the necessaries of 
life, who may be said to infest the streets. The appearance of Kdbul 
as a city has little to recommend it beyond the interest conferred by 
the surrounding scenery. It is best approached, and, indeed, can only 
be seen, from the east. In that direction the traveller catches his first 
view from the lower countries at the crest of the Pass of Lataband. 
Formerly a canopied apartment of the palace of Kdbul was cased in 
copper gilt, which, besides being very ornamental, had a conspicuous 
effect in the obscure and indistinct mass presented by the city from the 
Kotal, or crest of the Pass. Across the river which flows through 
Kdbul, so far as the actual city is concerned, there can be said to be 
only one bridge, viz. the. Pul Kishtf (the brick bridge). It is in fact a 
substantial structure, however ill kept in repair, of mixed brickwork and 
masonry. It leads directly into the busy part of the city, where the 
custom-house, corn-market, the covered arcades, and the principal bdzdrs 
are found. At a little distance east of it is the so-called Pill Nawa, or the 
canoe bridge, composed of the hollowed trunks of trees joined to each 
other. It yields a tremulous passage to pedestrians who choose to 
venture over it, and connects the quarters Bdgh Ah' Mardan Khan 
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and Mordd Khdni. To the west, at the gorge between the two hills 
through which the river enters upon the city, is the fortified bridge of 
Sirdar Jahdn Khan. This is sometimes called the bridge of Nasfr 
Khdn, and is probably due to the governor so named who flourished 
at the epoch of Nadir Shdh’s invasion. It is believed that he was one of 
the dignitaries who connected with this bridge the lines of fortifications 
which he threw over the hills; and he most likely built the parapet wall 
Which fringes the western or exterior face of the bridge. Between this 
structure and the Pul Kishti was anciently a bridge connecting Chan- 
dol, on the southern side of the stream, with the Indarabi quarter on 
the opposite side. It has disappeared, but the Nawdb Jabr Khan at 
the time of Masson’s visit contemplated its replacement. Beyond the 
Pdi Nawa, and altogether without the city, is another once substantial 
bridge thrown across the stream, said to owe its origin to Babar. It 
became injured through age and neglect; but being on the road from 
the palace of the Bala Hissar to the royal gardens, it was necessary to 
repair it; and at length, in the reign of Zamdn Shah, it was restored by 
the governor of the city, Sirdar Jahdn Nasir Khan, whose name it yet 
bears. It has, however, again become dilapidated. The river has yet 
another bridge traversing it west of the fortified bridge at the gorge of 
the two hills, and parallel to the tomb of the celebrated Babar. It is 
a substantial erection, and its date is probably that of the tomb 
and its appendages, of which it may be considered one. The river 
has, therefore, in Kabul and the immediate vicinity 4 permanent 
bridges crossing it. The canoe bridge is not entitled to be included, 
being little more important than a plank placed across a rivulet. 
Besides these bridges, the river has no other, either to the east or 
west of them, in the upper part of its course being easily fordable, 
and soon terminating its lower section by joining with the river of 
Logar. 

Inhabitants , etc .—The Emperor Babar boasts of the commercial 
importance of Kabul, and the consequent resort to it of the merchants 
of all countries, and the display in its markets of the fabrics and 
produce of all climes. The eminent advantage possessed by Kabul 
is that of locality. This is conferred by nature; and so long as the 
present conformation of hill and plain endures, the city will preserve 
and enjoy it. There has always been a commercial communication 
between India and the regions of Turkistdn. Kdbul, happily situated 
at the gorge of the nearest and most practicable passes connecting the 
two countries, will always profit by the intercourse between them. 
The presence of the court, and of a comparatively large military force, 
not a little contributes to the bustle and activity to be observed in the 
city. It also imparts life and vigour to many professions and crafts 
engaged in the preparation of warlike instruments and necessaries. As 
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a class, the artisans, while not inexpert and perfectly competent to 
meet the wants of their customers, do not excel. There is not an 
article made or wrought in Kabul which is not surpassed by specimens 
from other countries. It is probable that many of the trades did not 
exist before the foundation of the monarchy, and they should, perhaps, 
be even now considered in a state of progression, a remark perhaps 
applicable to the whole country. With respect to the trade of Kabul, 
it may be observed that there arc six points within Afghanistan where 
duties on merchandise are levied, viz. Kabul, Ghazni, Bamian, Chdrikir, 
I.ogar, and Jalalabad. 

Kabul is abundantly supplied with water, which is generally of good 
quality. The river, on its entrance from the plain of Char Deh, is 
beautifully transparent; but after a course of a few hundred yards, its 
waters are little used by the inhabitants of the city as a beverage, from 
a belief that their quality is impaired by the large quantities of clothes 
cleansed in the river preparatory to bleaching upon its banks. Parallel 
to the river, in the first part of its course, is the canal called Jm Sharfn, 
whose water is esteemed excellent. The southern parts of the city are 
supplied with water from a canal called Bala Jin', which is brought from 
the river at its entrance into the plain of Char Deh, and being carried 
on the western face of the hill, Koh Takht Shah, passes the sepulchre 
of Babar, and thence winds around the same hill until it reaches 
the Bala Ilissar. Without the Bala llissar, to the east, flows a canal, 
the Jui Pul Mastan, whose water is held in high repute. It is derived 
from the river of I.ogar as it enters the plain of Shevaki, and has a 
course of about 5 miles, a length little inferior to that of the Bala 
Jin'. There are very many wells throughout the whole extent of the 
city, indeed numerous houses are provided with them; the same 
remarks apply to the Bala Hissdr. The waters of these arc more or 
less esteemed, but are generally considered heavy, and decidedly inferior 
to river water undefiled. The monnrohs were accustomed to have the 
water drunk by them brought from Shakar I)ara, a distance of 9 miles; 
and experiments, testing its superiority over that of the neighbouring 
valleys of Ferzah, etc., are narrated. The existence of the marshy 
ground to the north is by no means beneficial to the health of the city; 
for it cannot fail to be remarked, that in those years when the accumu¬ 
lation of water is large, dangerous autumnal fi vers prevail, and that 
the contrary happens under converse conditions. In cases of excessive 
rainfall, the ordinary causes of diminution, absorption and evaporation, 
are not sufficient to carry off or dissipate the mass, and the superfluity 
stagnates towards the close of autumn. The effluvia arising from this 
putrid collection are borne full upon the city by the prevailing winds, 
part’cularly by the northerly winds of Parwan, which incessantly rage at 
that time of the year, and sweep over the more noxious chaman of 
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Wazirabad and Bernard. Still Kdbul may not be considered an 
unhealthy city. Its disadvantages, besides those just noted, are—its 
situation, wedged in, as it were, between two hills, its confined streets 
and buildings, with the evils consequent upon them. In compensation, 
it has the benefits of a fine atmosphere, excellent water and provisions, 
with delightful environs. The range of thermometer at Kdbul from 
the 6th to the end of August in 1839 was from 46° to 74” at 4 a.m., 
and at 3 p.m. from 72 0 to 96°; in September at 4 a.m. 50° to 64°, and 
at 3 p.m. 70° to 90°; from 1st to 14th October at 4 a.m. 30° to 56°, 
at 3 p.m. 64° to 92°. 

The defences of Kabul have been carefully described in Colonel 
MacGregor’s Report, but need not be detailed here. The city played 
an important part in the first Afghan war. On the 7th August 1839, 
Shdh Shujd entered Kabul as Amir, escorted by a British army. Through¬ 
out that year and the next, the British troops remained without hind¬ 
rance. On the 2d November 1841, the citizens and Afghdn soldiery 
broke out in rebellion against the Amir Shdh Shujd, and murdered him. 
On the 21st December, the English Resident, Sir William MacNaghten, 
was treacherously shot by Akbar Khan, at an interview for arranging 
the terms for the British troops withdrawing from the city. On the 
6th January, our forces marched out under solemn guarantee of 
protection, — 4500 fighting men, with 12,000 followers. Their fate 
is well known; of all that number only one man, Dr. Brydon, reached 
Jalalabad, and 95 prisoners were subsequently recovered from 
the Afghdns. On the 15th September 1842, General Pollock, with 
his army of retribution, arrived at Kdbul, took possession of the citadel 
(Bald Hissar) without opposition, and the British forces remained there 
till 12th October, when the city was evacuated. Previous to the 
departure of the army, the great hi5Jr, the Char Chatali, was destroyed 
by gunpowder as a retribution for the murder of Sir William 
MacNaghten, and the indignities offered to his remains on this spot. 

By the treaty of Gandamak, in May 1879, a British Resident was 
to be stationed at Kdbul. (See Afghanistan, vol. i. p. 41.) Accord¬ 
ingly, Major (afterwards Sir Louis) Cavagnari was appointed to this 
post, and was welcomed to the city with great apparent cordiality by the 
Amir Ydkub Khan. Owing to intrigues which will probably never be 
unravelled, the fanatical party was allowed to gain head ; and on the 3d 
September 1879, the British Residency was attacked by a rabble of 
towns-people and troops, and the British Resident and his escort mur¬ 
dered, after a valiant defence. In October 1S79, an avenging force 
marched under General (now Sir Frederick) Roberts up the Kuram, 
and occupied Kdbul. The Bdla llissdr, including the fort and palace, 
was partially dismantled ; the Amir Ydkub, whose complicity in the 
outrage on the Embassy was suspected, abdicated, and was removed to 
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India as a State prisoner; and the guilty city remained under British 
occupation for a year. A new Amir, Abdur Rahman Khdn, was 
recognised, and the punitive purposes of the expedition having been 
accomplished, the British troops were withdrawn in August 1880. 
Among the memorable passages of the expedition were Sir Frederick 
Roberts’ rapid advance with heavy artillery over the Shutargartcn to 
avenge the massacre in the autumn of 1879, and his brilliant march 
from Kdbul to break up the army under Ayub Khan at Kandahar, in 
August 18S0. 

Kabul. —A river of Afghanistan, is believed to rise from a copious 
spring at Sar-i-Chasmah, lat. 34° 21' n., long. 68° 20' e., and elev. 
8400 ft. But another source is said to be about 12 miles farther west, 
on the east declivity of the Unai ridge. In its course it is joined by 
many small tributaries from the south slopes of the J.aghman range. 
It is at first an inconsiderable stream, everywhere fordable for 60 miles 
as far as Kabul, at a short distance beyond which place it receives the 
river of Logar from the south, and thenceforward is a rapid river with 
a great volume of water. About 40 miles below Kabul, it receives from 
the north the Panj.-her river; 15 miles farther, the Tagao ; 20 miles 
below, the united streams of Alingar and Alishang; and 20 miles farther, 
at Bdldbagh, the Surkh-ab from the south. About 2 miles below 
Jalalabad, it is joined by a large river, the Ktinar. After all these 
accessions, the Kabul river becomes a large stream and unfordable. 
Flowing with great force, it hugs the north side of the Jalalabad valley 
until it enters the Mohamand Hills, when it presses towards the north 
base of the Khaibar range, and is confined between hills till it emerges 
into the Peshawar valley at Michm. Here it divides into two branches, 
called the Aduzai and the Naguman. The Aduzai, or north branch, re¬ 
ceives in three branches the waters of the Swat river. The Naguman, or 
south branch, separates again into several smaller branches at Muki to 
rejoin again at Zakhi, where also it receives the Bara river from the south, 
and then the two branches reunite at Duobandi. Thence it Hows 40 
miles east-south-east, and falls into the Indus at Attock, after a course of 
300 miles, in lat. 33 0 55' .\\, and long. 72° 16' k. From Sar-i-Chasmah 
to Jaldlabad, this river is of no value except for irrigation; but from 
Jalalabad to Duobandi, it assumes an additional value by affording 
means of safe and generally rapid descent. For this purpose it is 
navigated by rafts of inflated skins. This mode < f travelling is a good 
deal resorted to, especially when the Khaibar Pass is disturbed. It 
saves a distance of 10 marches, and may be traversed in 12 hours 
during the floods. From Duobandi to Attock, the river is navigable 
for boats of 40 or 50 tons. As above stated, from Sar-i-Chasmah to 
Kabul it is everywhere fordable. Thence to Jaldlabdd it is fordable at 
a short distance above Jaldldbad on the road to Ltighmdn in dry 
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weather, and there are ferries at the village of Kutz, on the right bank. 
Opposite Jaldlabad there is a difficult ford in April, and thence to 
Duobandi the ferries at Goshta, Lalpiira, Abkhdna, Daka, Prang (Aduzai 
branch), Khalil Bandah (Naguman branch). Below Duobandi are 
the following ferries:—(i) Nisata to Khalil Bandah, from 2 to 6 boats. 
This is the principal ferry between Peshdwar and Yusafzai through 
Hashtnagar. (2) Dehri Zardad to Shah Alam, 2 boats. This ferry 
is little frequented. (3) Khaishki to Pirpdi and Zakhel, 2 boats. 
This ferry is little frequented. (4) New Naoshahra to old Naoshahra. 
This is the largest ferry in connection with Yusafzai. In the hot 
weather it employs from 6 to 8 boats. In the cold weather, and 
sometimes throughout the year, there is a bridge of boats below this 
ferry. (5) Pirsabak to Badrakai. This ferry has been closed of late 
years. (6) Misribandah to Akora, 2 boats. This is the favourite ferry 
between the east portion of the Yusafzai plain and the Khataks. (7) 
Jahangira to Shaidoh, 2 boats. In case of need, 8 or 12 boats can 
lie procured from Attock.— See also Afghanistan. 

Kachchh.— Native State, Bombay.— Sec Cutcii. 

Kachchh, Runn. of— See Cutch. 

Kachhandan. — Pat-gami in Hardoi District, Oudh ; bounded on the 
north and east by Mallanwdn pargattd; on the south by Bangarmau 
pargattd of Unao District; and on the west by the District of Farrukh- 
abdd in the North-Western Provinces, the Ganges forming the boundary 
line. Originally in the possession of the Thatheras, who were expelled 
by some Chandel subjects of the King of Kanauj. First constituted a 
pargaud about 350 years ago by Sher Shah, who, on his proselytizing 
march from Jaunpur to Agra, compelled the inhabitants of several 
Chandel villages to apostatize. Their descendants now intermarry 
with the families of Ahbans, Rdikwdrs, and Gohelwdrs, who were 
converted to Islam at the same time. The pargattd forms part of the 
kachh or moist low-lying country along the bank of the Ganges, as 
opposed to the hangar or dry upland tract away from the river; hence 
its name Kachhandan. Area, 47 square miles, of which 28 are culti¬ 
vated. Government land revenue, ^3378 ; average incidence, 4s. 1 t-Jd. 
per acre of cultivated area, or 2s. 3W. per acre of total area. Staple 
products—barley, wheat, millet, rice, hdjra, gram, ar/iar, sugar-cane 
of an inferior quality. Of the 34 villages comprising the pargaud, 
16 are owned by Hindu and 8 by Muhammadan Chandels. Of the 
remaining 10, Brdhmans hold 5 ; Kdyasths, 2 ; and l’anwdrs, Ahirs, 
and Chamdrs, 1 each. The prevailing tenure is that known as imperfect 
pattiddri, which obtains in 18 villages; 15 are zam'tnddr't, and only 1 
tdlukddn. Pop. (1869), Hindus, 18,120; Musalmdns, 2339; total, 
20,459, of whom 11,226 are males and 9233 females; average density 
of population, 435 per square mile. This pargattd is intersected by two 
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unmetalled roads, and by cart tracks to three ferries on the Ganges. 
Owing to its liability to inundation, the climate is damp; and when 
floods are subsiding, fever is very prevalent. 

KachtlA. —Village and police outpost station in Jcssor District, 
Bengal; situated on the llhairab river between Khulnd and Bdghcrhdt. 
Contains a considerable bazar, and is one of three market-places 
established in the Sundarbans by Mr. Henckell in 1782. A khdl 
or creek, crossed by a masonry bridge, divides the villages into two 
parts. The place probably derives its name from kachu, a species of 
yam, which is grown here in great quantities. 

Eadaba. — Taluk in Tumkur District, Mysore. Area, 508 square 
miles, of which 78 are cultivated; pop. (1871), 97,963, including 3610 
Muhammadans, 176 Jains, and 52 Christians; land revenue (1S74-75), 
exclusive of water rates, ^5950, or 2s. 5d. per cultivated acre. Soil 
a red mould, shallow and gravelly. 

Eadaba. —Village in Tumkur District, Mysore; iS miles south¬ 
west of Tumkur. I.at. 13° 14' 50" n., long. 76° 53' 20" k. ; pop. 
(1S71), 1778, including a settlement of Sri Vaishnava Brdhmans. 
Boasts a mythical antiquity, its large tank, formed by a dam across 
the Shimshd river, being fabled to have been constructed by Rdma on 
his return from Lanka. The headquarters of the taluk of the same 
name have been transferred to Gubbi. 

Ea-daing-tl (-tee ).— Revenue circle in the Salwi'n (Salween) Hill 
Tracts,Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Bop. (1876), 5576; land 
revenue, ^249, derived chiefly from hill gardens; capitation tax, 
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Eadallir ( Kiidalur ). —Taluk and town in South Arcot District, 
Madras.— See Cuddai ore. 

Eadapa. —District, taluk, and town in Madras.— See Cuddapah. 

EadayanalMr. —Town in Tinnevelli District, Madras. Lat. 9° 5' 
N., long. 77° 23' E. ; pop. (1871), 7010; number of houses, 1799. A 
trading town on the road to Travancore, by the Arian-kdvu Pass. 

Eadi ( Kari ).—Town in Baroda S f >*c, Gu_erat, Bombay. Lat. 23* 
17' Jt., long. 72° 2i' 30" e. ; pop. (1872), 16,725. 

E&diMtl. —Municipal town in the District of the Twenty-four I’ar- 
ganas, Bengal, on the Calcutta and Bdra-.it road. Lat. 22 0 39' 10" N.. 
long. 88° 29' 48" e. Pop. (1872), 5680,—namely, Hindus, 3851 ; 
Muhammadans, 1829; number of males, 2838. ..nd of females, 2842, 
—dwelling in 1109 houses. Municipal inco: ie (1876-77), ,^132: 
expenditure, ^221; rate of municipal taxation, s|d. per head. Town 
police force of 1 petty officer and 8 men ; English school. 

E&dipur. — Ta/istl or Subdivision in SultAnpur District, Oudh, lying 
between 25° 58' 30" and 26° 23' n. lat., and between 82° 9' and 82° 44' e. 
long. Bounded on the north by Akbarpur tahsil of Faizdbdd (Fyzabad); 
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on the east by the District of Azamgarh in the North-Western Provinces, 
on the south by the Patti tahs'd of Partdbgarh, and on the west by Sultdn- 
pur tahsll. Area, 440 square miles, of which 229 are cultivated. Pop. 
(according to the Census of 1869, but allowing for recent changes of 
area), 234,707, of whom 221,521 are Hindus, and 13,186 Musalmdns; 
number of males, x 23,064, and of females, 111,643. Number of villages 
or towns, 763; average density of population, 584 per square mile. 
The tahsll comprises the 3 pargands of Chanda, Aldemau, and Surharpur. 

Ka-do, —Revenue circle in Amherst District, Tenasserim Division, 
British Burma; opposite Maulmain, at the junction of the Gyaing, 
Attaran, and Sal win rivers. Pop. (1876), 3672 ; land revenue, ,£437 ; 
capitation tax, ^369. 

Ka-do. — Small town on the banks of the Gyaing, in Amherst 
District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. The Government 
timber station at which all logs brought down the Salwin are collected, 
and the duty on them paid. Pop. (1877), 2232. Within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Judge and Magistrate of Maulmain. 

K&dur.— A District of Mysore, forming the south-western portion 
of the Nagar Division; lying between 13 0 12'and 13° 58' n. lat., and 
between 75'’ 8' and 76° 25' k. long., and bounded on the west by the 
Western Ghdts, which separate it from the District of Kanara in the 
Madras Presidency. Estimated area, 2294 square miles; population, 
according to the Census of 1871, 332,381 persons. The administrative 
headquarters are at Chikmagalur, having been removed from Kadur 
town in 1865. 

Physical Aspects .—The larger portion of the District consists of the 
Malndd or hill country, which contains some of the wildest mountain 
scenery in Southern India. The frontier on the west is formed by the 
lofty chain of the Ghats, of which the highest peaks are the Kudure- 
mukha (6215 feet), and the Meruti Gudda (5451 feet). The centre of the 
District is occupied by the horse-shoe range of the Baba Budans, which 
boasts the loftiest mountain in Mysore—Mulaingiri—rising to a height 
of 6317 feet above the sea. There are many other minor ranges; and 
the whole of the Malndd is broken into hills and valleys, which are 
alike covered with primeval forest, teeming with the characteristic fauna 
and flora of the tropics, and little disturbed by the invasion of man. 
The Maiddn or plain country, lying towards the east, partakes of the 
general character of the Mysore plateau. The elevation slopes 
from 3400 to 2400 feet. The principal rivers of the District are the 
twin streams of the Tunga and the Bhadra, which rise near each other 
in the Ghats, and, after a long separation,unite to form the Tungabhadra, 
itself a tributary of the Kistna. The eastern portion is watered by the 
river system of the Vedavati. Where this river leaves the Bdba Budan 
Mountains, it is embanked to form two extensive tanks, which irrigate 
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the lower valley. From all the rivers water is drawn off into irrigation 
channels by means of anicuts or weirs. 

The valley lying beneath the amphitheatre formed by the Baba Budan 
Hills is the most fertile portion of tire District. It commands an un¬ 
failing supply of water from the hill streams, and the soil is the famous 
‘ black cotton-soil.’ Among mineral products, iron is largely obtained 
and smelted along the foot of the hills, and corundum is found in 
certain localities. But the chief natural wealth of Kadur lies in its forests, 
which contain inexhaustible supplies of the finest timber, and also 
furnish shelter for the coffee plantations. The highest mountains are 
precipitous, and bare of trees ; but the slopes and the valleys are clothed 
with valuable timber, arranged in park-like clumps, between which stretch 
glades of luxuriant grass. Teak is especially abundant, and sandal¬ 
wood is also found. About 78 square miles have been reserved as 
State forests, and trees are planted in avenues along the public roads. 
The eastern taluks, on the other hand, hardly possess sufficient wood 
for fuel. In the Malnad, wild animals are numerous. Wild elephants 
are occasionally seen, and bison abound. Beasts of prey include the 
tiger, panther, leopard, and bear ; and the shiranga or hunting leopard 
is found. Wild hog are very destructive to the crops, especially 
to plantations of sugar-cane. Fish are abundant in both rivers 
and tanks, and are caught by rod and line, by nets, and in long 
conical traps of bamboo. At certain sacred spots in the rivers they are 
fed daily by the priests, and are so tame as to rise to the surface at a 
call. 

History .—As containing the hallowed sources of the Tungabhadra, 
Kadur District abounds with scenes associated with the legends of the 
Ra may ana. Sringeri or Rishya-sringa-giri, on the Tunga river, takes 
precedence of all other places in its claims to mythical antiquity. 
Here it was that the sage Rishya-sringa was born without a natural 
mother, by whose intervention alone could ‘the horse sacrifice’ be 
celebrated and Rama himself be brought into the world. Here also, 
in historical times, was the home of Sa.ikardcharya, the great Sivaite 
reformer of the 8th century; and here at the present day resides 
the jagat-guru or supreme high priest of the Smarta Brdhmans. 
The most ancient sites connected with local history are the ruins of 
Ratnapuri and of Saka-rdya-patna, both of which are described as the 
capitals of powerful kings before the rise of the 1 alldla dynasty. On 
the overthrow of the Ballalas by the Muhammauans, the Vijdyanagar 
empire established itself over all Southern India; but in this region, as 
in other outlying tracts, the government really fell into the hands of 
feudatory chiefs, who asserted all the attributes of independence. The 
three leading families in Kddur were those of Karkala, Aigur, and 
Tarikere. Subsequently the greater part of the District was overrun 
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by the Ikkeri or Bcdnur polig&r from the neighbouring District of 
Hassan, who was in his turn defeated in 1694 by the conquering 
Hindu Rdjas of Mysore. It was not until 1763 that Haidar AH finally 
incorporated the whole country in the Mysore dominions. In 1799, 
after the death of Tipd, Kadur was restored to the Hindu kingdom 
then set up by the Marquis of Wellesley. But the memories of local 
independence were strong in this remote and wild country, and the 
abuses of the llrdhman officials provoked a general discontent both 
among the Lingayats and the general body of the cultivators. In 
1831, the people broke out into open insurrection, and found a natural 
leader in the representative of the old family of the Tarikere poligdrs , 
who was also joined by a large number of Thugs or professional 
stranglers. The insurgents seized upon several forts, and proved them¬ 
selves too strong for the native government. In the early months of 
1831, the insurrection was suppressed by a British force; and the 
inquiry that followed led to the assumption by the British of the direct 
administration of the entire State of Mysore. Kadur was formed into 
a separate District in 1863; and two years later, Chikmagalur was fixed 
upon as the civil station in place of Kadur town, though the District 
retains its original name. 

Population .—In 1838, a report by Mr. Stokes estimated the popula¬ 
tion of the District, which was then much smaller in extent, at 145.394 
persons; and a khana-sumdri house enumeration in 1853-54 returned a 
total for the present area of 236,178. The regular Census of 1871 
ascertained the number to be 332,381, showing a comparative increase 
of 88 per cent, in the interval of thirty-three years, and of 41 per cent, 
in the latter period of eighteen years, if the earlier estimates can be 
trusted. The area of the District is approximately taken at 2294 square 
miles, which yields an average of 145 persons per square mile, an 
average rising to 260 in the taluk of Kadur. Classified according to 
sex, there are 169.564 males and 162,817 females; proportion of 
males, 5i - oi per cent. There are, under 12 years of age, 60,684 
boys and 59,928 girls; total, 120,612, or 36 per cent, of the District 
population. The occupation tables are scarcely trustworthy, but it 
may be mentioned that 69,462 persons are returned as connected with 
agriculture, 13,640 with manufacture and arts, and 23,686 as labourers, 
many of whom are engaged on the coffee plantations. The religious 
division of the people shows:—Hindus, 318,480, or 95-82 per cent.; 
Muhammadans, 12,017, or 3'62 per cent.; Jains, 1316, or '39 per 
cent.; Christians, 568, or ‘17 per cent. The Hindus are further sub¬ 
divided according to the two great sects into 127,072 worshippers of 
Vishnu, and 191,408 worshippers of Siva. The Brahmans number 
16,707, almost exclusively belonging to the Smarta sect, whose head¬ 
quarters are at the sacred village of Sringeri; those claiming the rank 
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of Kshattriyahood are returned at 4157. including 2674 Marhattas and 
only 226 Rajputs ; the Vaisyas are poorly rej)resented by 1718 persons, 
of whom 1157 arc Komatis. Among inferior castes, the most numerous 
are—the Wokligas (58,032), agricultural labourers; and the Kurubas 
(31,699), shepherds. The Lingayats, who have always been influential 
in this part of the country, number 34,747. Out-castes are returned 
at 57,382; wandering tribes, 12,785; wild tribes, 1454; Coorgs, 15. 
The Musalmans, who muster strongest in the taluk of I.akwalli, are 
almost exclusively Dakhni Musalmdns of the Sunni sect; there are only 
662 Shuts. Out of the total of 56S Christians, 56 are Kuropeans (mostly 
residing on the coffee plantations), and 47 are Eurasians, leaving 465 
for the native converts. According to another principle of classifica¬ 
tion, there are 103 Protestants and 465 Roman Catholics. 

The District contains 19S0 primary (tisu/i) populated towns and 
villages, with 900 houses of the better class or above j£$o in value, and 
62,137 houses of the inferior sort. As compared with the area and the 
population, these figures yield the following averages:—Villages per 
square mile, ’Sy ; houses per square mile, 2S ; persons per village, 168 ; 
persons per house, 5'2S. The only town in the District with more than 
5000 inhabitants is Tarikerk, the residence of an old line of /< ' fifth ' s , 
of whom the last representative was executed for rebellion in 1834; its 
population is 5302 persons. Ghikmao.u.i’r, the present headquarters 
of the District, has only 2027 inhabitants ; Kadvr, the old civil station, 
2733. There are altogether 5 municipalities in the District, with an 
aggregate municipal income, in 1S74-75, of ^1319. The most inter¬ 
esting sites in the District are to be found on the Haiia Bohan range 
of hills, where the primeval forest is now dotted with trim coffee planta¬ 
tions. The hills derive their name from a Musalman saint, who is 
said to have first introduced the coffee plant into India from Mecca. 
His tomb, in a cave, is guarded by a Muhammadan custodian, and the 
same cave is also associated with Hindu legends. At Kalhati, on 
these hills, is the hot-weather retreat for the European officials from 
all the neighbouring Districts. The saci.al village of Srino.kri, on the 
Tunga river, has already been referred to. 

Agriculture. —The staple food crop of the District is rice, of which 
fourteen different varieties are enumerated. It is principally grown on 
the slopes of the Malnad or hill country, where the natural rainfall is suf¬ 
ficient, and in the river valleys, where the fields can 1 2 irrigated from tanks 
and artificial canals. There are altogether 8740 tanks in the I tistrict; 
and 115 anicuts or dams across the several rivers, irrigating an area of 
4928 acres, with a revenue of ,£6128. The principal ‘dry ’ crop is rdgi 
(Cynosurus corocanus), which is preferred as food by the natives to rice 
as affording more sustenance. The areca-nut palm flourishes in the 
moist and sheltered valleys throughout the west. But the main source 
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of agricultural wealth in Kdddr is derived from coffee. The berry is 
locally stated to have been first introduced by the Muhammadan saint, 
Bdba Budan, about two centuries ago, who planted it after his return 
from a pilgrimage to Mecca on the hills bearing his name, which arc- 
still the headquarters of the cultivation. European capital was not 
attracted to the enterprise until about 1840, but there arc now 60,000 
acres planted with coffee. The coffee zone extends over an area of 
about 1000 square miles, and about one-tenth of this is excellently 
adapted to the cultivation in respect of soil, aspect, and shade. The 
statistics for 1875 show a total of 12,376 plantations, owned by 22 
Europeans and 4760 natives, with about forty-four million plants. 
Most native cultivators in this tract possess a few coffee plants at the 
back of their houses. Several attempts have been made to introduce 
the tea plant, but hitherto without success. Efforts to extend the 
growth of mulberry and of cotton have been equally unsuccessful. 
The cardamom grows wild in the Malnad, and its systematic culti¬ 
vation has recently been undertaken by coffee-planters. There is a 
Government plantation of cinchona (the quinine plant) at Kalhati, on 
the Baba Budan Hills. The following agricultural statistics are merely 
approximate - Out of a total area of 2294 square miles, only 377 
square miles are returned as under cultivation, and 234 more as 
cultivable. There are under rice, 42,646 acres; wheat, 2300; other 
food grains, 70,000 ; oil-seeds, 3000; sugar-cane, 443 ; cotton, 300 ; 
tobacco, 6500 ; cocoa-nut and areca-nut, 7800; coffee, 60,000; tea, 2. 
The agricultural stock consists of 5924 carts, and 45,700 ploughs. 
The cattle of the District are generally small and of an inferior breed. 
The climate of the Malnad or hill country is very fatal to them, and 
buffaloes are bred on the plains to be imported into that tract. The 
returns show a total of 281,963 cows and bullocks, and 86,205 sheep 
and goats. 

Manufactures, etc .—The chief articles of local manufacture are coarse 
cotton cloth, kamblis or rough blankets, oil and oil-cake. Jaggery is 
also largely made from sugar-cane in certain tracts, and there is a 
considerable production of iron. Arrack and other spirituous liquors 
are distilled. A certain amount of catechu or Terra japonica is made, 
and a little salt. The returns of manufacturing stock show 2000 
weaving looms and 115 oilmills. 

The statistics of trade appear to be more accurately kept than 
in other Districts of Mysore. The total of the annual exports is 
valued at ,£297,000, chiefly destined for Davangere and Bangalore; 
the imports are valued at £217,000, of which the greater part comes 
from Bangalore and Hassan. The external trade passes by 31 recog¬ 
nised kanaves or passes, the most frequented being those of Biranhalli 
and Jodikatte for wheeled carts, and Tallagudde and Talmakki for 
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pack-bullocks. A considerable proportion of cbmmodities is still 
conveyed on the heads of coolies. The interchange of goods between 
the hills and plain portions of the District is very brisk. It is estimated 
that £ 124,800 worth of dry grains, fine rice, piece-goods, kamblis , etc. 
annually passes along five kanaves leading from the Maidan into the 
Malnad; and that £230,000 worth of paddy, areca-nut, cardamoms, 
pepper, coffee, etc. is carried in the reverse direction. The largest 
weekly markets are held at the villages of Devarayapete and Pura; the 
most frequented annual fair is connected with the Nava-ratri at 
Sringeri. The total length of imperial roads in the District is 163 
miles, maintained at an annual cost of £2825 ; of District roads, 161 
miles, costing £602. 

Administration. —In 1S73-74, the total revenue of Kddur District, 
excluding forests, education, and public works, amounted to £94,316. 
The chief items were—land revenue, .£59,103 ; sdyar or customs, 
£20. Sod: dbkdri or excise, ,£6247. The District is divided into 5 
taluks or fiscal divisions, which have undergone some alteration since 
the Census of 1871; and these are again subdivided into 33 hob!is or 
minor fiscal units. In 1870-71, the total number of estates on the 
register was 62.462. During 1874, the average daily prison population 
of the District jail was 25'42, and of the taluk lock-ups, 16^26 ; total, 
4i‘6S, of whom 3'5o were women, showing i person in jail to 
every 8107 of the population. In the same year, the District police 
numbered 39 officers-and 260 men, and the municipal police, 15 men ; 
total, 314 men of all ranks, maintained at an aggregate cost of £3005. 
These figures show 1 policeman to every 7 square miles of area or 
to every 103S persons of the population, the cost being £9, ns. 4d. 
per square mile and 2d. per head of population. The number of schools 
aided and inspected by Government in 1874 was 176, attended by 
3027 pupils, being 1 school to every 13 03 square miles, and 9 pupils 
to every thousand of the population. In addition, there were 121 
unaided schools with 1235 pupils. 

Medical Aspects. —Kddur District offfir, a gieat variety of climate. 
At the station of Chikmngalur, the mean annual temperature is about 
78' F. ; during the two years 1873-74, the maximum recorded was 93° 
in the month of March, the minimum wa. 69' F. in February. The 
heat here would often be excessive, if it were not for the breezes that 
blow from the mountains on the west and the nort . The east winds, 
on the other hand, exercise an unhealthy influence, and it has been 
found necessary to shelter the town with a wide belt of trees. In the 
Malnad, the temperature falls much lower, and the cold at night about 
Christmas-time is very sharp. The rainfall of the District is equally 
variable, owing to the same geographical causes. The average at Chik- 
magalur during the four years ending 1874 was only 36 inches; 
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whereas at certain coffee plantations in the Malnad from 100 to 170 
inches have been registered in a single year. 

In the Malndd, malarious or jungle fevers are always prevalent at 
certain seasons of the year, from which neither Europeans nor natives 
are exempt, In the plains, the violent east winds are dreaded as 
promoting disease. The vital statistics are far from trustworthy; but 
it may be mentioned that, out of the total of 4402 deaths reported in 
1872, 2537 were assigned to fevers, 824 to bowel complaints, 415 to 
small-pox, and 14 to snake-bite and wild beasts. In 1874, the dis¬ 
pensary at Chikmagalur was attended by 174 in-patients, of whom 14, 
or 80-46 per thousand, died; the out-patients numbered 6122. 

K&dur {‘Elk Town ’).—Municipal village in Kadur District, Mysore. 
Lat. 13° 33' n., long. 76“ 2' 45" e. ; pop. (1871), 2733; municipal 
revenue (1874-75), ^43 ; rate of taxation, 4d. per head. Inscriptions 
and other monuments show that there was a settlement of Jains here 
in the 10th century. Subsequently a fort was built by a local chieftain. 
In 1863, the District of Kadur was formed, but two years afterwards 
the headquarters were removed to Chikmagaldr. In 1875, the town 
also ceased to be the headquarters of a taluk, being superseded by 
Banavar. 

Kafara. — Town in Kheri District, Oudh; situated east of the 
Dahraura river, on the high bank of an ancient channel of the stream. 
Soil very fertile and drainage good. Pop. (1869), 2467, of whom 2343 
are Hindus and 124 Muhammadans. 

Kifirkot.—Range of hills in Dera Ismail Khan District, Punjab.— 
See Khisor Hills. 

K&firkot. —Ruins in Bannu District, Punjab. Lat. 32° 30' 15” n., 
long. 71 0 22' 45" E. Those known as Til Kafirkot or Raja-sir-kot are 
situated a few miles to the south of the point where the Kuram 
river joins the Indus, upon a spur of the Khisor Hills, and 
consist of immense blocks of smoothly chiselled stone, with remains 
of Hindu temples or sanctuaries. The carvings represent idols and 
other designs, and retain their freshness to a considerable degree. 
The ruin specially known as Kdfirkot lies on the left bank of the 
Indus, and is similar in character to the others, but smaller and less 
perfectly preserved. 

K 4 gal. — Native State in the centre of the British Political 
Agency of Kolhapur, Bombay. Area, 129 square miles ; pop. (1872), 
42,045. Watered by the Dudhganga and Vedganga rivers. Annual 
gross revenue, ,£15,949. Pays a yearly tribute of ,£200 to Kolhapur, 
of which it is the most important feudatory. The present chief (1S77), 
Jdya Sinh R;lo Ghdtge Sarjarao Warzarat Maab, a Hindu of the Marhattti 
caste, is grandson by adoption of Hindu Rao, who held a leading 
position at Gwalior eighty years ago, and whose brother, by means of 
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his influence at the court of Sindhia, acquired in iSoo a grant of Kdgal 
from the Kolhdpur chief. His family has no sa/iad authorizing 
adoption; succession follows the rule of primogeniture. Retinue, 41 
armed police and militia ; schools, 7, with 4S9 pupils. 

Hagai. —Capital of Kdgal State, Bombay. Lat. 16 0 34' n., long. 74” 
20' 30" e. ; 10 miles south-east of Kolhapur. Pop. (1872), 5911. 

Ka-gnyeng-daing. — Revenue circle in llassein District, Pegu 
Division, British Burma. The country is mountainous, containing 
the eastern slopes of the Arakan Yomas; towards the east, the surface 
becomes level and suitable for rice cultivation. Among timber trees, 
the fyeng-ma, pyeng-gado, reng-daik (Dalbergia cultrata), and kagnyeng 
abound. Pop. (1S76), 3238; gross revenue, ^702. 

Kaha (or Ka/ier). —One of the mouths of the Indus, Sind, by which 
the Mutni, formerly a large offset of the Sita branch of the river, entered 
the. sea (lat. 23 s 56' x., long. 67“ 35' f.. —Thornton); but now a mere 
creek. 

Kalian (or Gahan). —River or torrent in Jhelum (Jhilam) District, 
Punjab; rises in the Salt range, on the southern side of its northern 
spur, and, running nearly due east, passes through the southern or Tilla 
spur near Rohtas, falling into the Jhelum about 2 miles above Jhelum 
city. 

Kahlg&OH.—Town in Bhagalpur District, Bengal.— See Coi.gong. 

Kahlur [Bilaspur). — One of the Hill States under the political 
superintendence of the Punjab Government, lying between 31° 12' 30" 
and 31 0 35' 45" x. lat., and between 76° 26' and 76’ 58' k. long. Area, 
448 square miles ; estimated pop. (1876), 60,000. The C.urkhds, who 
had overrun the country at the beginning of the present century, were 
driven out by the British in 1815, and the Rajd was reinstated in his 
possessions of Bildspur. In 1847-48, when the Punjab was conquered, 
the Rajd was confirmed in possession of the territory of Kahlur, on the 
right bank of the Sutlej (Satlaj), which he had previously held on terms 
of allegiance and payment of tribute to the Si'khs. The British Govern¬ 
ment waived its right to tribute, but requ : red the Rajd to abolish transit 
‘ duties in his dominions. In acknowledgment of his services during the 
Mutiny, the Rajd received a dress of honour of the value of £500, and 
a salute of 7 guns. The present Rdjd, Hira Chdnd, a Rajput by caste, 
was born about 1835. Revenue about 000. Principal products 
—opium and grain ; manufacture of woollen good;. 

Kahnuw&n. —Swampy lake (Jhit) in Gurdaqmr District, Punjab, 
lying south-west of Gurdaspur town, below the high bank of the Beas 
(Bids), and evidently marking an ancient course of that river. It is 9 
miles in length, by 2000 feet in width; depth from 12 to 20 feet in the 
deepest parts. In the centre stands a pavilion, erected by Mahdrdjd Sher 
Sinh. Rice and singhdra are cultivated in the shallows. A dam, 13 
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miles in length, erected to prevent flooding, has saved large portions of 
the surrounding country from inundation. Steps have been taken with 
success for draining the swampy area, by which 11 oo acres of marsh 
land have already been reclaimed, and the process still continues at the 
rate of about 150 acres yearly. The lake formerly swelled to much 
larger dimensions, but the dam now confines the water of the Beas to 
a narrower bed. 

Kahror.—Municipal town in Multan (Mooltan) District, Punjab. 
Lat. 29° 37' n., long. 71° 57' 41" e. ; pop. (18O8), 5069, consisting of 
2874 Hindus, 2181 Muhammadans, 2 Sikhs, 4 Christians, and 8 
‘others.’ Situated on an old bed of the Beas (Bias), known as the 
Bhatidri nd/a, about 4 miles from the present right bank of the Sutlej 
(Satlaj). Ancient town, the legendary scene of Vikramaditya’s victory 
over the Saka invaders in the 1st century n.c. Captured by Chach 
after the fall of Multan in the 7th century. Important centre for local 
trade, chiefly with Multan and Bahawalpur. Police station, branch 
dispensary. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, £2 85, or is. 2|d. per head 
of population (4661) within municipal limits. 

Kcihuta. —Eastern tahsU of Rawal Pindi District, Punjab, lying 
between 33“ 19' and 33° 47' n. lat., and between 73° 18' and 73° 41' 
e. long., in the tract commonly known as the Murree (Marri) Hills. 

Kaidala. —Village in Tumkur District, Mysore; 3 miles south 
of Tumkur. l.at. 13° 18' n., long. 77° 8' k. ; pop. (1871), 534. Said 
to have been formerly called Krida-pura, and the capital of a powerful 
State; also regarded as the b.rthplace of Jaya-nachari, the great 
architect and sculptor, to whom all the temple carving in Mysore is 
attributed. The two temples at Kaidala, now in ruins, belong to the 
period of the Ballala dynasty (10th to 14th centuries). 

Kail&shahr. --Subdivision of Ilill Tipperah State, Bengal. Pop. 
(1874), 5694. 

Kailashahr. — Village in Hill Tipperah State, Bengal. Prettily 
situated at the foot of a low range of hills. Lat. 24 19' 10" .v, long. 
92 0 2' 15" E. Headquarters of the Subdivision of same name, but, as 
elsewhere in the State, the want of roads and means of land communi¬ 
cation are severely felt. Jidsdr, dispensary, school. 

Kai-leng. —Revenue circle in Toung-gnu District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. Situated on the right bank of the river Tsittoung. In 
this circle is the Pouk-aing Lake, 9 feet deep during the rains, and 5 
feet in the dry season. Pop. (1876), 2683 ; gross revenue, ^£'330. 

K&imahrd. —Village in Kheri District, Oudh; situated on the road 
from Lakhimpur via Muhamdi to Shahjahanpur, about 1 J mile east of 
the Jamwari river, and surrounded on all sides by groves of mango 
trees. The property of the Kaimahra tJIukJJr, and the head¬ 
quarters of his estate. Large artificial tank, 4 Hindu temples, and 
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10 mosques. Four sugar manufactories, good'market, and vernacular 
school. 

K&imganj. —North western ta/isll of Farrukhabad District, North- 
Western Provinces, lying along the southern bank of the Ganges. 
Area, 373 square miles, of which 340 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 
iS3,8oi; land revenue, ^21,964; total Government revenue, .£,'25,464; 
rental paid by cultivators, ,£39,962 ; incidence of Government revenue 
per acre, is. 11 id. 

Kdimgaxy. —Town in Farrukhabad District, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, and headquarters of the tahsil. I.at. 27° 33' 10" n., long. 79 0 
23' 45" e.; pop. (1872), 10.323. Lies on the open plain, distant 
from Fatehgarh 22 miles north-west. Noted for mangoes and potatoes. 
Anglo-vernacular school; dispensary. 

Kdimur. —The eastern but detached portions of the Vindhyan 
range, commencing near Katangi in the Jabalpur (Jubbulpore) District 
of the Central Provinces, and running through the State of Rewah and 
Shahabad District of Bengal, dividing the valley of the Tons from that 
of the Son. In the Central Provinces, this range almost disappears in 
places, and never attains many hundred feet above the plain; but in 
Shahabad District it rises precipitously to a height of about 1500 feet 
above sea level, the summit forming a long tableland, with a series of 
saucer-shaped valleys, each a few miles in diameter, containing a 
deposit of rich vegetable mould in the centre, and producing the finest 
crops. The formation is primitive sandstone, intermixed with schistose 
limestone. The ruined fortress of Rohtas is situated on these hills. 
Several ghdts or passes lead to the summit, some of which are practic¬ 
able for beasts of burden. The Kaimur ranges commence in lat. 24° 
31' 30" x., and long. 83’ 24' k.. within the Central Provinces, and occupy 
more or less continuously the great hilly area which extends from that 
point to lat. 25° x., and long. 84* 3' 30'' 1:., within the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Bengal. 

Kdira (Khcda ).—A British District in the Province of Gu/erat, 
Bombay, lying between 22' 26' ant. '3” 6' x. lat., and between 72“ 33' 
and 73° 21' E. long. Area, 1561 square miles ; population in 1872, 
782,733 persons. Bounded on the north by Ahmed,Iliad District, a 
portion of the Gaekwar’s territory, and the small State of Balasinor in 
the District of Rewa Kanta ; on the west by Ahmedabad District and 
the State of Cambay ; and on the south and t st by the river Mahi. 

Physical Aspects. — Excepting a small comer of hilly ground near 
its northern boundary, and in the south-east and south, where the land 
along the Mahi is furrowed into deep ravines, the District of Kaira forms 
one unbroken plain sloping gently towards the south-west. The north 
and north-east portions are dotted with patches of rich rice land, 
broken by untilled tracts of low brushwood. The centre of the 
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District is very fertile and highly cultivated; the luxuriant fields are 
surrounded by high-growing hedges, and the whole country is clothed 
with clusters of large shapely trees. Westwards, this belt of rich 
vegetation passes into a bare though well-cultivated tract of rice land ; 
growing more barren and open to the south till it reaches the maritime 
belt, whitened by a salt-like crust, on the Gulf of Cambay. 

The Mahi, the largest river of the District and the third of Guzerat 
rivers, flows for nearly 6 miles along the south-east and south boundary 
of the District. Its deeply cut bed, sandbanks, and scanty summer 
channel, unfit it for either irrigation or navigation. The Sabarmati, 
the fourth river in Guzerat, flows for 14 miles along the western 
boundary, and is much used for irrigation. The Khari, one of five 
smaller streams, waters a large area by means of canals and sluices. 
Except in two small tracts in the north-east and south-west of the 
District, where the land is saturated with salt, the supply from wells, 
reservoirs, and rivers is plentiful. Number of wells in 1876, 9341 ; 
water-lifts, 531 ; ponds, 4600; besides 9 canals and dams. 

Minerals. —Iron ore was at one time worked in the neighbourhood 
of Kapadwanj. In the bed of the Mdjam river, about 15 miles from 
Kapadwanj, are found varieties of agate and moss stone. The bed of 
the Mahi contains masses and boulders of trap; while on its upper 
portion, on the TMldsinor frontier, rock is plentiful, including trap, with 
occasional limestone, quartz, and granite. At Lasundra, about 24 
miles from the Naridd railway station, springs of hot water rise to the 
surface in ten or twelve cisterns, the hottest having a temperature of 
115 0 F. The water, slightly sulphurous, is used in skin diseases. 

Wild Animals. —Tigers and panthers, a few years ago always to be 
found in the bed of the Mahi, are now rarely heard of. Hyaenas, 
jackals, foxes, wild hog, antelope, and hares are common. Of game 
birds, besides many varieties of duck, snipe and quail abound; while 
geese, bustard, and florican may occasionally be shot. 

History. —Kaira District is made up partly of lands acquired from 
the Peshwa in 1802, partly of territory transferred to us by the Gaekwar 
of Baroda in 1803 and 1817. (See also Kaira Town.) 

Population. —In 1846, the population was returned at 566,513. By 
1872, it had risen to 782,733 persons, residing in 591 villages and 218,596 
houses; density per square mile, 501 ; average area of villages, 2'64 
square miles ; houses per square mile, 140; persons per village, 1324 : 
persons per house, 3 58. Males, 419,142 ; females, 363,591. Under 
twelve years, 286,232, or 36 - 56 per cent, of the population. The number 
of Hindus is 711,619; Musalmans, 70,741; I’arsfs. 68 ; Christians, 305, 
of whom 243 are natives. Among Hindus, the most important classes 
are the Lcwa and Kadwa Kumbis, numbering 144,639; they are the 
best farmers in the District, and a sober, peaceable, and industrious race. 
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The Kumbis of certain villages are held in honour' as descended from 
the leading men among the original settlers in Guzerat. The Rdjputs, 
with the exception of a few who with the title of Thdkur still retain 
landed estates, have sunk into the mass of ordinary peasant proprietors. 
The Roll's number 281,252, or 35'93 per cent, of the entire population. 
During the thirty years 1846-76, they increased from 175,829 to 
281,252. Idle and turbulent under native rule, they are now quiet, 
hard-working, and prosperous. Among the Hindu low castes, number¬ 
ing 61,834, the Dhers are distinguished for industry and good behaviour. 
They formerly lived in comfort by weaving coarse cotton cloth, but the 
competition of the Bombay and local steam mills is now shutting them 
out of the market. Of the Musalman population, about one-third, 
under the name of Savyids, Shaikhs, Pathans, and Mughals, represent 
the foreign conquerors of Guzerat. 'Phe remainder, called Momnas, 
Tafs, and Ghanchi's, are the descendants of Hindus converted under 
the' dynasty of Ahmedabad kings. Musalmans of the first class, 
employed chiefly as cultivators, or in Government service as police and 
messengers, are for the most part poor. Musalmans of the second 
class, artisans, chiefly weavers and oil-pressers, are hard-working and 
well-to-do. There are 13 towns, each with more than 5000 inhabitants ; 
aggregate urban population, 137,297, or 19 per cent, of the total 
population of the District. 

Agriculture , the most important industry of the District, supports 
529,334 persons, or-67‘62 per cent, of the population. The soils 
belong to four classes—light, medium, black, and alluvial, with sub¬ 
ordinate varieties. In 1876-77, 362,221 acres, or 75'09 per cent, of the 
Government cultivable land, were taken up for tillage, and 20,753 
acres were fallow or under grass. Grain crops occupied 301,709 acres, 
or 88‘35 per cent.; pulses, 27,082 acres, or 7^93 per cent.; oil-seeds. 
3419 acres, or 1 per cent.; fibres, 4239 acres, or 1 '24 per cent., of which 
4122 acres were under cotton; miscellaneous crops, 19,620 acres, 
or 574 per cent., of which 10,161 acres were under tobacco. Millet 
(biijra), the staple grain crop, occupied 123,^23 acres in 1876-77, 
or 36 - o8 per cent, of the total area under cultivation. The finest 
tobacco in Western India is grown in Kaira; but though skilful in 
rearing the plant, the cultivators know nothing of its preparation 
for the European market. An irrigated field yields twice as large a 
tobacco crop as a dry one; but the leaf of the irrlg i ed plant is co rscr, 
and fetches only half the price. About the begin, .ng of July, as soon 
as the first rain has fallen, the seed is sown on a well-prepared plot of 
ground, and after about a month and a half the seedlings are ready for 
transplantation. The field is scored in squares by a heavy, long-toothed 
rake, and at each point of intersection a seedling is set The plant takes 
about five and a half months to ripen. As soon as it is ready, it is care- 
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fully examined, and divided into two classes, kdlio and jar do ; the kdlio 
is cut down, stalk and all, and laid out to dry.; the jardo is left a 
little longer, and then the leaves are stripped off the stem. The kdlio 
is used for hookahs and for snuff; the jardo for chewing and smoking 
in cigarettes and pipes. Tobacco-growing is a costly process, and can 
only be undertaken by substantial cultivators. In the rural parts not 
only the strictly agricultural classes, Kumbfs, Kolfs, and Musalmans, 
but the whole population, including Brdhmans and men of all castes, 
are engaged in cultivation. 

Natural Calamities. —A severe famine took place in 1791-92; in 
1813-14, there were only two showers of rain throughout the year; in 
1825, the later rains failed, and remissions of land revenue to the amount 
of ^16,198 were granted. In 1834, locusts ate up the crops, and 
remissions amounting to j£j 9,655 were sanctioned. During the last 
forty years (1836-1876), though the rainfall has at times been scanty 
and the crops have failed, no season of famine or even of general 
scarcity has occurred in Kaira District. 

Land Tenures. —The revenue system in Kaira is the ordinary 
Bombay tenure, by which Government settles with the individual 
holders of land, excepting in the following cases. Of the 559 Govern¬ 
ment villages, 90 are held on the narivdddri tenure. The peculiarity 
of this holding is, that it involves joint responsibility for the payment 
of the Government revenue. In narivdddri villages, the fattiddrs 
or sharers, belong to the Kumbi caste, and on account of being 
narivdddrs hold a high position among their caste people, being the 
descendants of the old proprietary cultivators. Certain villages on the 
banks of the river Mahi are held on the mehwdsi tenure, and pay 
their revenue in a lump sum. These villages are in the hands of the 
descendants of Kolf and Rajput chiefs, once great freebooters and the 
terror of the country. One of the Subdivisions has a clan of Musalmdn 
yeomen, known as the Maleks, who for nearly 400 years have held 27 
villages on a special tenure. 

Trade. —Exports - grain, tobacco, butter, oil, and the petals of the 
mahua tree; imports—piece-goods, grocery, molasses, and dye-stuff. 
Soap and glass are manufactured at Kapadwanj, and a steam spinning 
and weaving mill has recently been established at Nariad, with 9860 
spindles. Considerable quantities of coarse cloth for home consumption 
are woven in handlooms by the lower classes of Hindus. In the larger 
towns, calico printing is carried on by a class known as Bhdvsdrs or 
Chhipias. About 40 miles of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Railway run through the middle of the District; 195 miles of road have 
during the past thirteen years been constructed or re-made. Money- 
lending is chiefly in the hands of the Bania and Srdwak castes. 
Rates of interest vary, according to the credit of the borrower, from 
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6 to 18 per cent, per annum, rising in the case of poor cultivators anil 
labourers to 25 per cent. Labourers earn from 4M. to 7^d. a day, 
bricklayers and carpenters from yd. to is. 3d. The current prices of 
the chief articles of food during 1876 have been—for a rupee (2s.), 
wheat, 26 lbs.; rice, 22 lbs.; bdjra , 40 lbs.; and dal, 24 lbs. 

Administration. —The total revenue of Kdira, imperial, local, and 
municipal, amounted in 1875-76 to ,£249,314, or, on a population of 
782,733, an incidence per head of 6s. 4id., inclusive of£20,283 set aside 
for local works of public utility and for village schools. The land tax 
forms the great source of revenue, amounting to ,£195,184 ; other chief 
items are stamps and local funds. The District is distributed for admini¬ 
strative purposes into 7 Subdivisions; and contains 5 municipal towns, 
with an aggregate population of 67,019—viz. Nariad, pop. (1872), 
24,551; Kapadwanj, 13,982; Kaira, i2,6Si ; Mkhmaijabad, 8065; 
Dakor, 7740. Their total receipts amounted in 1875 to £4243, and 
the incidence of municipal taxation varied from 5^d. to is. The revenue 
administration of the District is conducted by a Collector and three 
Assistants, of whom one is a covenanted civilian ; for judicial purposes, 
Kdira is included in the jurisdiction of the Judge of Ahmedabad. There 
are 5 civil courts, the yearly number of suits decided being about 11,000 ; 
18 officers administer criminal justice. The regular police consists of 
754 officers and men, being 1 man to every 2^07 square miles and 
to each 108S inhabitants, costing £12,536, equal to £8, os. id. per 
square mile and 3§d, per head of the population; number of persons 
convicted of any offence, great or small, 1728, being 1 to every 453 
of the population. In 1875, the daily average prison population was 
144, including 6 females; the total cost of the jail was £1329, 
or £9, 3s. 3jd. per prisoner; cash profit on manufactures, £156, 
2s., or £1, 4s. per effective prisoner; death-rate, 14 per thousand. 
There was 1 prisoner in jail to every 5088 of the District population. 
Education has widely spread of late years. In 1855-56, there were only 

7 schools, attended by 1036 pupils; by 1876-77, the number of schools 
had risen to 189, and of pupils to 14, ,3, or an average of 1 school 
to every 3 inhabited villages. Kaira District has a public library, and 
publishes three vernacular newspapers (1876). 

Medical Aspects. —Average rainfall during the five years ending 1876, 
30 inches. Fever of a malarious type is the prevailing disease. In 
1876, eight dispensaries afforded medical relief f<• 1242 in-door and 
57,545 out door patients, and 20,735 persons were vaccinated. Re¬ 
ported deaths, 22 per thousand. 

K&ira ( Kheda ).—Headquarters town of Kaira District, Bombay. Lat. 
22" 44' 30" n., long. 72° 44' 30" e. ; 5 miles south-west of Mehmaddbdd 
railway station. Pop. (1872), 12,681 ; municipal revenue, £748; inci¬ 
dence of municipal taxation, is. 2^d. per head. Kdira is a very ancient 
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city, having a legendary connection with the Milidblidrata, and is proved 
by the evidence of copper-plate grants to have been known as early as 
the 5th century a.d. Early in the 18th century it passed to the Babi 
family, with whom it remained till 1763, when it was taken by the 
Marhattds under Ddmdjf Gaekwar; it was finally handed over to the 
British by Anand Rio Giekwir in 1803. Its frontier position rendered 
Kiira important to us; and a large body of infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery were stationed here, until the transfer, in 1820, of the frontier 
station to Dcesa. Civil hospital and post office. 

Kairdna. — Municipal town in Muzaffarnagar District, North- 
Western Provinces. I,at. 29' 23' 15" n., long. 77° 14' 30'' r.; pop. 
(1872), 17,742, consisting of 7817 Hindus and 9925 Muhammadans. 
Situated partly on the Jumna (Jamuni) lowland, and partly on the 
bank which leads to the higher ground above; distant from Muzaffar¬ 
nagar 31 miles south-west. Mukarrah Khan, physician to the imperial 
family, received the town and surrounding country from Shah Jahin ; 
he adorned it with many edifices, and laid out a beautiful garden with 
a large tank. Tomb of the Muhammadan saint, Bu Ah' Kalandar of 
Panipat. Crowded houses; narrow and tortuous streets; well-paved 
and clean bazar; sanitary arrangements very defective. Municipal 
revenue in 1875-76, ^1106; from taxes, ^763, or io|d. per head of 
population within municipal limits. 

Kaisar-jo-Tando. -Government village in Haidarabad (Hyder¬ 
abad) District, Sind, 9 miles south-west of Haidarabad, with which town 
and the villages of Khokhar, Husri, Tando Haidar, and Jam-jo-Tando 
it has road communication. It is the headquarters station of a ta/dddr, 
and has a cattle pound. Pop. (1872), 1815, namely, 1431 Muham¬ 
madans and 384 Hindus, mostly Lohanos. The town is said to have 
been founded by one Kaisar Khan Ni/amani during the rule of Mir 
Fateh All Talpur. 

Kaithal. —Western iahsil of Karnal District, Punjab ; lying between 
29° 39' 30" and 29° 57' n. lat., and between 76° 13' and 76° 47’ k. 
long. 

Kaithal. —Ancient municipal town in Karnal District, Punjab, and 
headquarters of the Kaithal tabs'll. Lat. 29° 48' 7'' N., long. 76° 26' 
26" e. ; pop. (1868), 14,940, consisting of 8144 Hindus, 5380 Muham¬ 
madans, 239 Sfkhs, and 1177 ‘others.’ Picturesquely situated on the 
brink of an extensive artificial lake or moat, which half surrounds it, 
with numerous bathing-places and flights of steps. Distant from 
Karndl 40 miles west. Said to have been founded by the mythical 
hero Yudisthira, and connected by tradition with the monkey-god 
Hamiman. Bears in Sanskrit the name of Kapistal. The town was 
renovated, and a fort built, under Akbar. In 1767, it fell into the hands 
of the Sikh chieftain Bhai Desu Sinh, whose descendants, the Bhdis of 
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Kaithal, ranked amongst the most important and powerful cis-Sutlej 
chiefs. Their territories lapsed to the British Government in 1843. 
For a few years Kaithal formed the headquarters of a separate District, 
but in 1849 ^ was absorbed into the District of Thanesar, and again 
transferred in 1S62 to that of Karnal. The ruins of the fort or palace 
of the Bhdis stand out prominently on the bank of the lake. A high 
mud wall encloses the opposite side of the town. Small trade in 
grain, sal-ammoniac, live stock, and blankets. Refineries of salt¬ 
petre. Manufacture of lac ornaments and toys. Station of an extra- 
Assistant Commissioner; court-house, ta/isi/i, police station, dispensary, 
sard/. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, £756, or 1 rid. per head of 
population (15,So9) within municipal limits. 

K&iti.-— Y illage in the Nilgiri Hills, Madras ; situated in lat. 11° 22' 
30" x., and long. 76° 46' 30" k., in a valley of the same name, 3 miles 
from Utakamand (Ootacamund). Pop. (1S71), 960; number of houses, 
194. Notable as one of the earliest settlements on these hills. A 
Government farm was established here in 1831. The valley is closely 
cultivated with barley, wheat, and other cereals, potatoes and garden 
crops. In 1835, Lord Elphinstone, then Governor, obtained the land 
on lease, and built and furnished a beautiful house, which in 1841 
became the property of a civilian, from whom it passed to the Basel 
Mission. There are some 50 Christians in the valley. 

Kajuri.—A petty State held by a guaranteed Girdsid chief, under 
the Bhopal Agency, the Central India Agency, and the Government of 
India. It is one of the subdivisions made of territory assigned to Rajan 
Khan, brother of the notorious Pindan leader, Chitu. At the death of 
Rajan Khan, the share of Kajuri fell to one of his sons, Haiti Baksh, 
who was succeeded in 1859 by his posthumous son, Karim Baksh, the 
present chief. For further particulars, see Jabkia Bum.. 

Kakair (Konkair). —Town in Nagpur District, Central Provinces, 
situated between the right bank of the Mahanadi and a high rocky hill 
surmounted by a fortre-s. Lat. 20" 15' n., long. 81° 33' e. Other 
lofty mountains surround the town, which is distant from Nagpur 170 
miles south-east. Under the Marhatta Government, the saminddn, of 
which Kakair is the chief place, was held on condition of furnishing, 
when required, 500 soldiers. In 1809, the kaji was dispossessed of 
his territory; but, having joined the rebels in the troubles which arose 
on the escape of A pa Xdhih, he retook Kakair, and was confirmed in 
possession, subject only to the payment of a fixed ren' >f £50 annually. 

Kakar. — 7 'dlttk or Subdivision of Shikdrpur District, Sind, lying 
between 26’ 51' 15" and 27" 13' 45" n. lat., and between 67” 24' and 
68“ 2' k. long. Area, 602 square miles; pop. (1872), 46,443; number of 
tafias, 1 1; number of villages, 124. Total revenue in 1873-74, ,£15,240, 
of which .£13,916 came from imperial, and £,1324 from local sources. 
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Eakar. —Town in Kakar taluk, Shikdrpur District, Sind ; situated on 
the right bank of the Western Ndrd, in lat. 26’ 58' x., and long. 67“ 44’ 
k. Distant from Mehar 28 miles south-south-west, and from Rukan 
10 miles south-west; roads to both places. Pop. (1872), 702, of whom 
403 were Muhammadans and 299 Hindus. Local trade in grain and 
cloth. Post office and Government vernacular school. 

Kakarb&i. —Village in Jhansi District, North-Western Provinces; 
situated on a peak to the left of the Chaich nadi, 54 miles from Jhansi 
town, and 9 miles from Garotha. Pop. (1872), 1709. Post office and 
police station. 

Kdkori. —Pargand in Lucknow District, Oudh ; bounded on the 
north by Malihabad pat-gaud; on the east by Lucknow pargand ; on the 
south by Rijnaur par; a/id; and on the west by Mohan Auras pargand 
of Unao District. Originally in the possession of the Bhars, who were 
expelled by the Buis Rajputs, and the tract included in the Raiswara 
kingdom. The Bdis Raja Sdlhan fixed upon the old Bhar stronghold 
of Kdkorgarh as his tort and headquarters, from which he despatched 
plundering expeditions into the surrounding country. A force was 
sent against him by the Muhammadan King of Jaunpur; the Rdja was 
defeated and slain, and the Rajputs expelled from the pargand. At 
the present day, 34 out of the 64 villages are held by the descendants 
of the victorious Musalmans. Area, 60 square miles, of which 30 are 
cultivated ; the remaining half is nearly all uncultivable, owing to the 
extent of saline ( mar ) plains. Average incidence of Government land 
revenue, 4s. 6d. per acre of cultivated area, 3s. roid. per acre of 
assessed area, and 2s. 4LI. per acre of total area. Pop. (1869), 31.789, 
namely, Hindus, 25,627, and Muhammadans, 6162 ; number of males. 
16,133, and females, 15,656; average density of population, 530 per 
square mile of total area, or 1059 per square mile of cultivation. 
The main line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway runs through this 
pargand, within a mile of Kakori town. 

KAkori. — Town in Kakori pargand, T.ucknow District, Oudh; 
situated 9 miles due west of Lucknow city. Lat. 26° 51' 55" X., 
long. 80° 49' 45" e. An ancient town, dating from the time of the 
Bhars. Next to Lucknow city, it is the largest town of the District, 
and its well-stocked fidedrs indicate considerable prosperity. The 
weaving trade, however, for which it was formerly noted, has of late 
years decayed. Kakori contains the tombs of several Muhammadan 
saints, and is the birthplace of numerous distinguished Musalmans 
who have served under both the Native and British Governments 
during the past century. Many of the native lawyers (u<akils) prac¬ 
tising in the Lucknow courts reside in the town, and their well- 
built red brick residences considerably add to the beauty of the 
place. Pop. (1869), 8467, of whom 4831 are Hindus and 3636 Muham- 
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madans; number of houses, 1933. Two bi-weekly markets; Govern¬ 
ment school. 

Kakrdul. —Village in Darbhanga District, Bengal; situated about 
12 miles north of Darbhanga, on the Jainagar road. l’op. (1872), 
2440, of whom 2060 are Hindus, 37S Muhammadans, and 2 Christians. 
Cloth of good anti tine texture is woven here, and is very popular with 
the Nepalese. An ancient sage, Kapil Muni, is said to have lived in 
the village. Annual fair in January or February. 

K&kSci.—Village and headquarters of a police circle {Unhid) in 
Bardwan District, Bengal, l.at. 23° 27' 10" n., long. S7 0 30' 12” k. 
Railway station on the chord line of the East Indian Railway. 

Kakwagiri. —Village ill the Garo Hills, Assam, which figured 
prominently in the operations during the Garo Expedition of 187 2-73. 
{See Garo Hills.) It was discovered, at an early stage of the expedi¬ 
tion, that this village and Bawi'giri were notoriously among the most 
disaffected, and they were occupied without difficulty, several prisoners 
being taken. 

Kalab&gh. — Municipal town and salt mines in Bannu District, 
Punjab. Lat. 32° 57' 57" x., long. 71° 35' 37" 1:. ; iiop. (1868), 6419, 
consisting of 1075 Hindus, 5300 Muhammadans, 25 Sikhs, and 19 
‘ others.’ Picturesquely situated at the foot of the Salt Range, on the 
right bank of the Indus, at the point where the river debouches from the 
hills, 105 miles below Attock. The houses nestle against the side of a 
precipitous hill of solid rock-salt, piled one upon another in succes¬ 
sive tiers, the roof of each tier forming the street which passes in 
front of the row immediately above. Overhead, a cliff, also of pure 
rock-salt, towers above the town. An Awan family, who reside in 
KalaMgh, have a certain supremacy over the whole of their fellow- 
tribesmen, the representative of the family being known as Sarddr or 
Khan. The salt is quarried at Mari, opposite the town, where it stands 
out in huge cliffs, practically inexhaustible. The similar outcrop at 
Kalabagh itself is not quarried. The quantity turned out in 1871-72 
amounted to 77,615 mounds (say 2717 tons), and the revenue to 
,£23,284. Alum also occurs in the neighbouring hills, and forms a 
considerable item of local trade. Manufar'ure of iron instruments 
from metal imported from the Kanigoram Hill. Staging bungalow, 
school-house, dispensary, sardi. Municipal revenue in 1875-76,^412, 
or is. 4|d. per head of population (6070) within mun .upal limits. 

Ea-la-be. —Revenue circle on Bhilu (Bheeloo) Island, Amherst 
District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma; extending from the 
Salwln westwards across the central range of hills to the Tsai-ba-la- 
khyoung. Ka-la be comprises Pan-hpa circle, and the total area of 
both it, 4674 acres. Pop. (1876), 2890; land revenue, .£713; capita¬ 
tion tax, £305. 
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Kal&dgi. —A District in the Bombay Presidency, lying between 15° 
50' and 17° 27' n. lat., and 75° 31' and 76° 31' k. long. Area, 5696 
square miles; population in 1872, 816,037 persons. On the north 
Kalddgi is separated by the river Bhima from the District of Sholapur 
and the Akalkot State; on the east and south-east it is bounded by the 
Nizim’s Dominions; on the south the Malprabha river divides it from 
the District of Dharwar and the State of Ramdrug; and on the west it 
is bounded by the States of Mudhol, Jdmkhdndi, and Jath. 

Physical Aspects .—Though alike in many respects, the lands of the 
District may conveniently be divided into two main sections—one north, 
the other south, of the river Kistna. The northern section forms one 
great treeless plain of black soil, stretching for about 60 miles from the 
Bhima to the Kistna. Throughout this tract, the general level of the 
plain is only interrupted by the broad bed of the Sena, the deep-cut 
channel of the Don, the shallower courses of smaller streams, and, in 
places, by a gentle rise and fall of the surface. South of the Kistna, 
towards the west, the level of the plain is broken by lines of hills. 
These are for the most part rounded and gently sloping, but the steep 
and quaintly-shaped sandstone cliffs of Baddmi form an exception to 
the rule. Between the hills lie wide barren tracts covered with rocks 
and loose stones; but there are also many stretches of light land, 
well wooded and bright with patches of red and white soil. To the 
east extends a black plain, as flat, treeless, and dull as that north of 
the Kistna. The District is well supplied with rivers and water¬ 
courses. Of these the most important are, beginning from the north, 
the Bhima, the Don, the Kistna, the Ghatprabha, and the Malprabha, 
all large rivers flowing throughout the year, and impassable during the 
rainy season except by boats. There are also many small streams. 
The water of the Don is too salt to drink, hut the other large streams 
supply drinking water of a fairly good quality. In 1873-74, the District 
possessed for irrigation 467 dams, 456 water-lifts, and 5903 wells. The 
mineral products are iron, slate, basalt, limestone, laterite boulders, and 
a shale containing organic vegetable remains. There are no forests. 
The hills in the Ba'dami and Hungund Subdivisions are covered with 
low brushwood, only fit for fuel. The chief wild animals found are 
panthers, deer, wolves, and jackals. 

The lands included in the District of Kalddgi form part of the 
territory annexed on the defeat and flight of the l’eshwd in 18tS. 

Population .—The Census returns of 1872 disclosed a total population 
of 816,037 persons, residing in 1205 villages and 143,704 houses; 
average density of population, 143 per square mile; houses per square 
mile, 25 ; persons per village, 677 ; persons per house, 6*95. Classified 
according to sex, there were 417,638 males and 398,399 females; 
proportion of males, 5fi8 per cent, of total population. Classified 
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according to age, there were, under 12 years — males, 153,799, and 
females, 139,575; total, 293,374, or 35-95 percent, of the population. 
The Hindus numbered 728,583, and the Musalmans, 87,401; there 
were also 52 Christians and r Jew. 

Agriculture supports 531,827 persons, or 65'i7 per cent, of the 
entire population. The land of the District varies from a poor sandy 
and stony soil to a rich deep black loam ; the tract lying along the 
banks of the river Don is noted for its richness and power of 
retaining moisture. The sandy soils are unsuited for cotton, wheat, 
grain, and other cold weather crops, and yield only the common 
varieties of millet and pulse; but they are nevertheless, in the larger 
villages, well ploughed, manured, and weeded. The agricultural stock 
in State villages amounted in 1S75-76 1064,150 ploughs, 5478 carts, 
2 3°!999 bullocks, 127,422 cows, 102,432 buffaloes, 10,865 horses, 
263,444 sheep and goats, and 6129 asses. Of 2,150,810 acres, the total 
area of Government cultivable land, 2,084,721 acres, or 96'92 per cent., 
were in 1S75-76 taken up for cultivation, of which 88,941 acres were 
fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 1,995,780 acres under actual 
cultivation (799 acres being twice cropped), grain crops occupied 

I, 515,160 acres, or 75 92 percent.; pulses, 100,865 acres, or 5x55 per 
cent.; oil-seeds, 78,512 acres, or 3-93 percent.; fibres, 290,698 acres, 
or 1436 per cent. (289,480 acres cotton) ; and miscellaneous crops, 

II, 344 acres, or 0-57 per cent. Among the agricultural products of the 
District, Indian millet or joAr, grown both as a rainy-season and a fair- 
weather crop, held in 1875-76 the first place with 1,114,982 acres, or 
55 S7 per cent, of the total area under cultivation. It constitutes the 
chief food of the people ; and, except in seasons of unusual abund¬ 
ance, the whole crop is consumed in the District. The other cereals 
of importance are, spiked millet or bajra, occupying 258,525 acres, 
and wheat, covering 109,982 acres. The most valuable, and, next 
to millet, the most widely grown crop is cotton, occupying an area 
which, during the four years 1872-76, has risen from 184,102 to 
289,480 acres. Castor oil, linseed, safflower, and sesamum or til are 
grown and exported, safflower in considerable quantities. But little 
rice is produced, and what is grown is of an inferior variety. In 
some parts of the District, a careless system of tillage is followed, 
portions of many fields being allowed to lie waste and become 
choked with grass. With the growth of the popu ation, the area 
under cultivation has of late years steadily increased, and tracts which 
thirty years ago sheltered the more dangerous sorts of wild beasts are 
now tilled fields. Unskilled labourers earn 5jd. a day, bricklayers 
and carpenters, is. fid. The current prices of the chief articles of 
food during 1875-76 were—for a rupee (2s.), jodr (Indian millet), 
54 lbs. (4s. 2d. per cwt.); rice, 26 lbs. (8s. 7d. per cwt.); wheat, 
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38 lbs. (5s. 1 id. per cwt.); and dal (split-pease), 48 lbs. (4s. 8d. 
per cwt.). 

Natural Calamities. —Owing to its uncertain rainfall, Kaladgi is very 
subject to failure of crops and consequent scarcity of grain. Like the 
rest of the Deccan, this District was at the beginning of the 15th 
century left by the great famine of 1396-1406 almost utterly waste and 
deserted; and in 1791, it again suffered grievously from the want of 
rain. In 1803, the Pinddris stripped the country of food, and the 
price of millet rose to 4 lbs. per rupee (56s. per cwt.). In 1818-19, a 
failure of rain caused great distress, and raised the price of millet to 
12 lbs. per rupee, or 18s. 8d. per cwt. Other years of drought and 
scarcity were 1824-25, 1832-33, 1853-54, 1863-64, and 1866-67. Finally, 
in 1876-77, the failure of rain was more complete and general in Kaladgi 
than in any other part of the Bombay Presidency. The price of millet 
rose to 28s. per cwt. 

Manufactures and Commerce. —A large proportion of the people earn 
a living as weavers, and the peasants add to their income by the sale of 
home-spun cotton thread. The chief manufactures of the District are 
cotton and silk cloth. In addition to what is used in the District, 
considerable quantities of cloth are sent to Slioldpur, Poona, Belgium, 
and the Nizam’s territory. Of late years, the number of handlooms is 
said to have increased. Blankets are woven to a considerable extent, 
and are in considerable demand as far as Bombay. Large quantities 
of cotton yarn and cloth are also dyed and exported. Except the 
coppersmiths, whose wares are sent out of the District, none of the 
Kalddgi artisans have a name for special skill in their crafts. The 
chief articles of import are piece-goods and rice from Sholapur, cocoa- 
nuts and salt from the coast, betel-nut and spices from Kanara, and 
molasses from Belgium. In all Subdivisional stations, and in some 
other of the larger villages, a weekly market is held. Amingarh is a 
great mart for cattle and coast produce. Thirty years ago, there were 
no cart roads in Kaladgi; but in 1875-76, the number of carts was 
returned at 5478, and the main centres of trade are now connected by 
fair-weather roads. 

Besides the local trading classes, there is a large body of Gujarithi 
and Marwirf money-lenders and cloth merchants in the District. 

Administration. —The total revenue of Kaladgi in 1S76-77, under all 
heads, imperial, local, and municipal, amounted to ,£159,932, or, on a 
population of 816,037, an incidence per head of 3s. 9id. The land 
tax forms the principal source of revenue, producing ,£129,481. 
Other important items are excise, stamps, and local funds. The 
District local funds created since 1863 for works of public utility 
and rural education yielded a total sum of £7011. There are 10 
municipalities, containing an aggregate population of 74,363 persons. 
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Their total receipts are returned at ,£3594, and the incidence of taxa¬ 
tion varies from 3d. to is. iAd. The administration of the District in 
revenue matters is entrusted to a Collector and five Assistants, of whom 
three are covenanted civilians. The number of fiscal Subdivisions is 
eight. For judicial purposes, KaMdgi is included in the jurisdiction of 
the Judge of Belgium. There are 4 civil courts. Twenty-one officers 
share the administration of criminal justice. The total strength of the 
regular police consisted in 1876 of 656 officers and men, or 1 to every 
1298 of the population; total cost, ,£10,117, or £1, 15s. 6Jd. per 
square mile of area and a|d. per head of population. The number of 
persons convicted of any offence, great or small, was 1604, being 1 
person to every 509 of the population. There is one District jail. 
Education has widely spread of late years. In 1855-56, there were 
only 9 schools, with 395 pupils. By 1S76-77 the number of schools 
had risen to 137, attended by 6236 pupils, or, on an average, 1 school 
to every 8 inhabited villages. One vernacular newspaper was published 
in 1876-77. 

Medical Aspects. —The rainfall in Kaladgi is very uncertain. The 
average during the five years ending with 1876 was 22 inches. The 
prevailing diseases are fever, rheumatism, guinea-worm, and cholera. 
Four dispensaries afforded medical relief to 179 in-door and 7876 
out-door patients in 1876-77, and 21,756 persons were vaccinated. 
Vital statistics showed a death-rate of 24^29 per 1000. 

Kaladgi.—Chief town and municipality, Kaladgi District, Bombay ; 
situated 104 miles south by west of the Sholapur station, on the south¬ 
east line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. I.at. 16' 12' 30" x., 
long. 75’ 32' E.; pop. (1872), 6592; municipal revenue, £276. 
Besides being the headquarters station of the District, Kalddgi has an 
assistant judge’s court, civil hospital, and post office. 

Kdldhandi. —Chiefship in the Central Provinces. See Karonh. 

K&lahasti ( Kdlastri ., Calastri).- -Zaminddri estate, situated partly 
in North Arcot and partly in Nellore District, Madras; one of the 
largest estates in the Karnatic. Pop. (18,1), 231.527; number of 
villages, 7S4; number of houses, 41,551; area, 1127 square miles; 
peshkash (rent) to Government, £19,000. T!," revenues of the zamtn- 

ddr are estimated at between £40,000 and £50,000 per annum. 
The country is in a great measure covered with s< 11b jungle, from 
which Madras city is supplied with firewood. 

K&lahasti (Kdlastri, Calastri).- —Town in North Arcot District, 
Madras; situated in lat. 13’ 45’ 2" s., and long. 79" 44' 29" k., on the 
right bank of the Swarnamukki river, 16 miles north-east of Tripati 
(Tirupati) railway station. Pop. (1871), 6749; number of houses, 
2315. It is the residence of the saminddr and a sub-magistrate; has 
large bazars, and is a place of pilgrimage; called also Srf Kdlahasti. 
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It is well built, in the form of a square, and is now surrounded by 
populous suburbs. 

Kalai. —Port in Tanna District, Bombay. Lat. ref 14' n., long. 73' 
6' e. Average annual value of trade for the five years ending 1873-74 
—imports, ^737 ; exports, ,£10,975. 

K&I& Kiisi. —River of Purniah District, Bengal; marks one of the 
old beds of the Kusf. Although it still presents to some extent the 
character of a river, it is so broken up by diverging, re-uniting, and 
interlacing channels, that it is almost impossible to determine where it 
begins or what is its course. It may, however, be considered to have 
its rise under the name of the KamLl, near Rdniganj, in the north of 
the District; whence it flows southward to Purniah town, where it 
receives its principal tributary, the Saurd. Below Purniah, it continues 
a southward course, often by several beds, until it falls into the Ganges 
(lat. 25° 16' 45" n., long. 87° 43' 30” e.) south-east of Manihari police 
station, opposite Sdhibganj. 

Kalamb.—Town in Wdn District, Berar. Lat. 20° 26’ N., long. 78° 
22' 30" e. Has 548 houses, and bears signs of having once been a 
large town. It gave its name to one of the Sctrkdrs or Divisions of the 
old Berar Subah. There is a remarkable underground temple here, 
dedicated to Chintdman. 

Kaldnaur. —Agricultural town in Rohtak District, Punjab. Lat. 28° 
49' 45'' n., long. 76° 25' 15" e. ; pop. (1868), 5646, consisting of 2725 
Hindus, 2916 Muhammadans, and 5 Sikhs. Situated on the road from 
Rohtak to Bhiwdni. Small market town with some local trade. Manu¬ 
facture of saddlery and leather work, purchased to supply Native cavalry. 

Kalctnaur. —Municipal town in Gurdaspur District, Punjab. Lat. 
32° 1' n., long. 75 0 11' 30" e. ; pop. (186S), 5091, consisting of 1705 
Hindus, 3033 Muhammadans, 42 Sikhs, and 311 ‘others.’ Situated 
on the Kirran stream, 17 miles west of Gurdaspur. Historically 
interesting as the spot where Akbar received the news of his father’s 
death, and ascended the imperial throne. Municipal revenue in 
1 875-76, ,£283, or n^d. per head of population (6030) within 
municipal limits. Kalanaur was a place of considerable importance in 
the 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries. 

Kalang. — Important offshoot of the Brahmaputra in Nowgong 
(Naogdon) District, Assam, which issues from the south or left bank a few 
miles below Bishnath in Darrang on the opposite side of the river, and, 
after many windings through the centre of the District, finally rejoins 
the Brahmaputra at Kdjali-mukh, about 15 miles above Gauhati. For 
the last few miles of its course it forms the boundary between the 
Districts of Nowgong and Kamrup. Its tributaries—all on the south 
or left bank—are the Michd, Diju, Nanai, Kapili, Kiling, and Sondi. 
The principal towns and centres of traffic are Nowgong, Raha, anil 
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Chapari-mukh. Since 1858, a large sandbank has formed at the exit of 
the Kalang from the Brahmaputra, which obstructs navigation during 
the greater part of the year. In the rainy season, the Kalang has a 
depth of 26 feet of water. A little south of Nowgong town are two 
large M/s or marshes, known as Mari Kalang and Potd Kalang, which 
have evidently been formed by changes in the course of this river. 
There is an important ferry at Raha. 

Kalan Kot ( Kalia Not, Kola Not). —Fort in Jerruck (Jhfrak) Deputy 
Coliectorate, Karachi (Kurrachee) District, Sind; said to have been built 
in the 15th century, on the site of a still more ancient stronghold. It 
must have been of great strength, and the remains seem to show that it 
was destroyed by fire. The fort is 3 miles south of Tatta. 

KalarOcL. — Municipal town and headquarters of a police circle 
(thand), Twenty-four Parganas District, Bengal; situated on the Betnd 
river. Lat. 22 0 42' 35" N., long. 89° 7' 55" e. Pop. (1872), 5937, viz., 
Hindus, 2335; Muhammadans, 3602. Number of males, 3102—females, 
2835; number of houses, 917. Municipal income (1871), ^121 ; 
average rate of taxation, 4’d. per head. Town police force of 1 petty 
officer and to men. Trade in rice and sugar. 

Kalasd. —Village in Kadur District, Mysore, near the sources of 
the Bhadra river, 30 miles west-south-west from Chikmagalur. Lat. 13“ 
14' 20” n., long. 75 0 24’ ji" e. Contains a large temple dedicated to 
Kalesesvara, surrounded with ruinous mounds and inscriptions of the 
Bairasa Wodeyar family of Karkala, dating from the 12th to the 16th 
century. Areca-nut produced in the neighbourhood is reckoned the 
best in Mysore. 

Kdlastri (or Calastri).—Zamlndan and village in Madras.— See 
Kalahasti. 

Ka-le-gouk. —Island off the coast of Amherst District, Tenasserim 
Division, British Burma. It is 50 miles long, and runs north by west 
and south by east, with its northern extremity 30 miles from Cape 
Amherst. The northern half of the island is said to consist of ‘ a long 
granite ridge, with a perpendicular drop to the sea.’ The western 
side is broken into abrupt hills, one of which, Quarry Bay, furnished the 
stones for the Alguada Reef lighthouse. The water supply is good, as a 
perennial spring of sweet water flows through d.e centre of the island. 

Kalesar. —Forest reserve in Umballa (Ambala) District, Punjab, 
covering an area of 13,917 acres. It lies on the banls of the Jumna 
(Jamund), and, running up the slopes of the Siwdhk range, juts into 
Sirmur State. This tract possesses great importance on account of the 
sal trees, which compose its principal timber. 

Kalhatti. —Village in Ni'lgiri District, Madras. Lat. n° 27' 45" N., 
long. 76“ 43' F.. ; 8 miles from Utakamand (Ootacamund), on the 
principal road to Mysore. Elevation above sea level, 6700 feet. 
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Kali. —River of the North-Western Provinces.— See Gogra. 

K&lid.—Village and headquarters of a police circle ( t/uind) in Jessor 
District, Bengal. The village contains a settlement of Kayasths, many 
of whom are employed in the courts and Government offices at the 
headquarters town, and only return to their homes for the Durgd-pujd 
holidays, when they spend their time in boat-racing. Good water 
communication with Nardl to the north, and Khulnd to the south. 
Flourishing school; charitable dispensary. 

Kali&bar.—Market village and police station ( thdnd) in the extreme 
east of Nowgong District, Assam, near the point where the Kalang 
river issues from the Brahmaputra. 

K&M-Chak.—Village and headquarters of a police circle (thana) 
in Maldah District, Bengal; situated on the banks of the Ganges. Lat. 
21” 51' 15" n., long. 88’ 3' 1" e. Large indigo factory. 

KaMnpur.—North-westerly tails'll of Fatehpur District, North- 
Western Provinces; extending from the Ganges to the Jumna (Jamuna), 
and traversed throughout by the East Indian Railway. Area, 276 
square miles, of which 159 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 116,391; land 
revenue, ,£28,452 ; total Government revenue, £31,303 ; rental paid 
by cultivators, £39,542 ; incidence of Government revenue per acre, 
3s. 2 !Jd. 

K&ll B 4 ori.—A petty State in the Bhil (Bheel) Agency, under the 
Gentral India Agency and the Government of India. The chief or 
Bhdmia receives £137 and £12 zarninddrt , on condition of guarding 
the pargand of Dharmpur and being answerable for all robberies. He 
also receives £15 from Sindhia, and is answerable for robberies in 
seventeen villages in Bikaner (Bickaneer). The present Bhurnia, Sher 
Sinh, was born about 1853. 

K&libhanj. -Island in the estuary of the Dhamra river, Cuttack 
District, Orissa. I-at. (centre) 20° 47' n., long. 86’ 56' f.. 

Kdllganj.—Municipal union of villages in the District of the 
Twenty-four Pargands, Bengal; situated at the junction of the Jamuna 
and Kdnksidli rivers, on the boat route to the south. Lat. 22° 27' 15'' x.. 
long. 89° 4' e.; pop. (1872), 3485; houses, 697; municipal income, £S8; 
expenditure, £80. Large bazar, and considerable river trade. Manu¬ 
facture of horn sticks. Village police force of 1 petty officer and 6 
men. 

K&liganj.—Village in Rangpur District, Bengal; situated on the 
right bank of the Brahmaputra. A place of increasing importance, and 
a port of call for the Assam river steamers. Considerable exports of 
rice, paddy, and jute. 

KlillgMt. —Sacred village in the District of the Twenty-four Par¬ 
gands, Bengal; situated on the bank of the old bed of the Ganges, a few 
miles south of Calcutta. Lat. 22° 31' 30" n., long. 8S° 23' e. The 
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temple in honour of Kill', the wife of Siva, derives sanctity from the 
following legend. Her dead body was carried all over the world by her 
disconsolate husband, until at length the corpse was cut in pieces by 
Vishnu with his sacred disc ( sudarsan chakra), and the 52 places where 
the different parts of the body fell became sacred as places of pilgrim¬ 
age. One of her fingers is said to have fallen at this spot. The temple 
was built about three centuries ago by a member of the Sabarna Ciiaud- 
hari family, who allotted 194 acres of land for its maintenance. A 
Brahman named Chandibar was the first priest appointed to manage 
the affairs of the shrine; and his descendants, who have taken the 
title of Haidar, are the present proprietors. They have amassed great 
wealth, not so much from the endowments as from the daily offerings 
made by pilgrims. The principal religious festival of the year is on the 
second day of the Durgd-puja, when the temple is visited by crowds of 
pilgrims from all parts of the District. 

Kallkot ( Kolikodu).—Taluk and town in Malabar District, Madras. 
—See Calicut. 

Kalimiyar Point (Kai.u-.mei»u, 'Tamil). -Madras .—See Cali mere. 

KdliNadi. East. —River in Mu/affarnagar, Meerut (Mi'rath), Buland- 
shahr, Aligarh, Etah. and Fnrrukhalud Districts, North Western Pro¬ 
vinces; rises in Mu/affarnagar District, east of the Ganges Canal, and 
between that channel and the great sand-ridge of Sarai. During the 
earlier part of its course it bears the name of Xagan, and forms an ill- 
defined waterway, running through grassy fields. Lower down it 
gradually expands, and in the latitude of Bulandshahrbecomesaperennial 
stream, running southward through a valley marked by high banks, and 
draining the whole eastern portion of the Doab. Its channel is here 
very tortuous, and much injury has been caused by its inundations. 
At Khtirja the river trends south-eastward, and holds the same direction 
for the remainder of its course until it falls into the Ganges, in lat. 27' 
1' x., and long. 80’ It., a few miles below Kanauj. The water is very 
little employed for irrigation, on account of its great depth below the 
surface. The total length of the East K.-Mi Nadi is about 310 miles. 

Kali Nadi, West. — River in Saharanpur and Mu/affarnagar 
restricts, North-Western Provinces; rises 16 miles south of the Siwalik 
Hills, at an elevation of about 1000 feet abe v e sea level, and flows with a 
general south-westerly course.to join the Hindan. Lat. (point of junc¬ 
tion) 29° 19' x., long. 77° 40' e. ; total length, about 70 miles. 

Kalindi. —A distributary of the Jamuna river, 'D enty-four Parganas 
District, Bengal. It branches off from the parent stream at Basantpur, 
whence it flows in a southerly direction through the Sundarbans, and 
falls into the Rdimangal in lat. 22° 7' n., and long. 89° 5' 30" e. Some 
distance above the point where the Jamuna falls into the same estuary, 
about 7 mile 1 below Basantpur, the Kilindi throws off a small creek, 
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which, communicating with the Kdlfgdchhi and Athdrabdnkd rivers in 
the Sundarbans, and joining the Bidyadhdri, forms the track for the 
large boats from Calcutta to the eastward. The Kdlindf is a fine deep 
river, averaging 300 feet in breadth. 

K&lindri (or Kdlindi ).—River of Northern Bengal, an offshoot or 
distributary of the Kusf in Pumiah District, entering Maldah about 
6 miles north of Haidtpur town, near which place a natural connection 
has been effected with the Ganges. The main stream, however, runs 
a winding course in a south-easterly direction past Haidtpur for 20 
miles, till it joins the Mahanandd at Maldah town, in lat. 25 0 2' 30" n., 
long. 88° 10' 15" F.. It receives no tributaries of any importance, the 
drainage of the neighbouring country being carried off by means of 
small creeks or //d/us, which only contain water in the rainy season. 
The river is not wide, but flows in a very deep channel between banks 
of hard red clay, nowhere fordable during the rains. 

Kalinga (or Calinga ).—One of the nine kingdoms of Southern India 
in ancient times. Its exact limits varied, but included the Eastern 
Madras coast, from Pulicat to Chicacole, running inland from the 
Bay of Bengal to the Eastern Ghats. The name at one time had a 
wider and vaguer meaning, comprehending Orissa, and possibly- 
extending to the Ganges valley. The Kalinga of Pliny certainly 
included Orissa, but latterly it seems to have been confined to the 
Telugu-speaking country ; and in the time of Hiouen Thsang (A.n. 630) 
it was distinguished on the south and west from Andhra, and on 
the north from Odra or Orissa. The language of the country is Telugu. 
The Pandits derive the name of this language from Tri-linga, ‘ The 
country of the three li/iga temples.’ These were at Amrawati, 
Andhra, and Kalinga. Taranatha, the Thibetan historian, speaks of 
Kalinga as one division of the country of Telinga. Hiouen Thsang 
speaks of Kalinga (‘ Kie-ling kia ’) having its capital at what may now 
be identified with the site either of Rajamahendri (Rajahmundry) or 
Coringa. Both these towns, as well as Sinhapur, Kalingapatam, and 
Chicacole, divide the honour of having been the chief cities of Kalinga 
at different periods, '[’lie modern Kalingia ghat, Kalingapatam, and 
Coringa may be taken as traces of the old name. 

The following account of Kalinga, as described by Iliouen Thsang in 
639-40 A.n., is condensed from General Cunningham’s Ancient Geo¬ 
graphy of India, vol. i. p. 515 :— 

‘ In the 7th century, the capital of the kingdom of Kie-ling-kia, or 
Kalinga, was situated at from 1400 to 1500 li, or from 233 to 250 
miles, to the south-west of Ganjam. Both bearing and distance point 
either to Rajamahendri on the Godavari river, or to Coringa on the 
sea-coast; the first being 251 miles to the south-west of Ganjam, and 
the other 246 miles in the same direction. But as the former is known 
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to have been the capital of the country for a long period, it seems to be 
the place that was visited by the Chinese pilgrim. The original capital 
of Kalinga is said to have been Srikdkulam, or Chicacole, 20 miles to 
the south-west of Kalingapatam. The kingdom was 5000 //, or S33 
miles, in circuit. Its boundaries are not stated ; but as it was united to 
the west by Andhra, and to the south by Dhanakakata, its frontier line 
cannot have extended beyond the Godavari river on the south-west, and 
the Gaoliya branch of the Indravati river on the north-west. Within 
these limits, the circuit of Kalinga would be about 800 miles. The 
principal feature in this large tract of country is the Mahcndra range ol 
mountains, which has preserved its name unchanged from the time of 
the composition of the J [ahdbharala to the present day. This range 
is mentioned also in the Vishnu Parana as the source of the Rishikulva 
river; and as this is the well-known name of the river of Ganjam, the 
Mahcndra Mountains can at once be identified with the Mahendra 
Male range, which divides Ganjam from the valley of the Mahanadi. 

*Rajamahendri was the capital of the junior or eastern branch of the 
Chalukya princes of Yengi, whose authority extended to the frontiers 
of Orissa. The kingdom of Yengi was established about 540 a.d. 
by the capture of the old capital of Yengipura, the remains of which 
still exist at Yengi, 5 miles to the north of Ellore, and 50 miles west- 
south-west of Rajamahendri. About 750 a.i>.. Kalinga was conquered 
by the Raja of Yengi, who shortly afterwards moved the seat of Govern¬ 
ment to Rajamahendri. 

‘ The Calingae are mentioned by Pliny as occupying the eastern 
coast of India, below the Mandei and Malli, and the famous Mount 
Malens. This mountain may perhaps be identified with the high range 
at the head of the Rishikulva river in Ganjam, which is still called 
Mahendra Male, or the Mahendra Mountain. To the south, the 
territory of the Calingae extended as far as the promontory of Calingon 
and the town of Dandaguda, or Dandagula, which is said to he 625 
Roman miles, or 574 British miles, from the mouth of the Ganges. 
Both the distance and the name point to the great port-town of Coringa 
as the promontory of Coringon, which is situated on a projecting point 
of land at the mouth of the Godavari river. The town of Dandaguda, 
or Dandagula, seems to be the Dantapura it the Buddhist chronicles, 
which, as the capital of Kaliiiga, may with much probability be identified 
with Rdjamahendri, only 30 miles to the north-c.’ >1 of Coringa. 

‘ A still earlier name for the capital of Kalinga was Sinhapura, so 
called after its founder, Sinhabahu, the father of Yijaya, the first recorded 
sovereign of Ceylon. Its position is not indicated, but there still exists 
a large town of this name on the Lalgla river, 115 miles to the west of 
Ganjam, which is very probably the same place. 

‘ In the inscriptions of the Kalachuri or Ilaihaya dynasty of Chedi, 
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the Rdjis assume the titles of Lords of Kdlanjjwrapura and of Tri- 
Kalinga. Kdlinjar is the well-known hill fort in Bundelkhand; and 
Tri-Kalinga, or the “ Three Kalingas,” must be the three kingdoms of 
Dhanaka or Amaravati (on the Kistna), Andhra or Warangol, and 
Kalinga or Rdjdmahendri (Rajahmundry). The name of Tr(-Kalinga is 
probably old, as Pliny mentions the Macco-Calingae and the Gangarides- 
Calingae as separate peoples from the Calingae, while the Mahabharata 
names the Kalingas three separate times, and each time in conjunction 
with different peoples. As Tri-Knlinga thus corresponds with the great 
Province of Telingana, it seems probable that the name of Telingdna 
may be only a slightly contracted form of Trf-Kalingdna, or the “ Three 
Kalingas.” ’ 

Kalinga (or Calinga). — Municipal town and headquarters of a 
police circle (thami) in the District of the Twenty-four Pargands, Bengal; 
situated about 3 miles west of the Jamuna river. Lat. 22° 46' 56" n., long. 
88° 50' g” k. Pop. (1872), Hindus, 8737 ; Muhammadans, 6940 ; Chris¬ 
tians, jo; total, 15,687 viz. males, 7563, and females, 8124—residing 
in 2203 houses. Municipal income (1S72), ,£387; expenditure, £33 7; 
average rate of municipal taxation, 57d. per head. Town police force 
of 2 head constables and 30 men. 

Kalingapatam (Calingapatam ).—Town and port in Gan jam District, 
Madras ; situated at the mouth of the Vamsadhara river, 16 miles north 
of Chicacole. Lat. 18’ 20' 20" x\, and long. 84° 9' 50" k. ; pop. (1871), 
4675; number of houses, 975. It was the capital of the ancient 
Kalinga, and one of the early seats of Muhammadan Government in 
the Telugu country. Signs of its ancient greatness are still visible in 
the ruins of many mosques and other large buildings. Kalingapatam 
is again rising in importance as a harbour, being the only safe road¬ 
stead along a stretch of 400 miles of coast ; and it has become a regular 
port of call for steamers. In 1875-76, the imports were valued at 
£16,400, and the exports of rice, seeds, and sugar at ,£62,800. In 
that year S4 ships called at the port. Kalingapatam yields a salt 
revenue of from 4 to 5 lakhs of rupees (say £40.000 to £50,000). 

Kalingia. —Ghat or pass in G injam District, Madras; over which 
runs the only good cart road from Gumsar (Goomsur) into the Maliyas. 
Lat. 20° 6' n., long. 84° 30' e. The length of the ascent to the crest 
of the ghat is 5 miles; gradient easy; elevation, 2396 feet above sea 
level. 

Kdlinjar.—Town and celebrated hill fort in Banda District, North- 
Western Provinces. Lat. 25” t' n., long. 80° 31' 35" E.; pop. (1872), 
4019, chiefly Brrfhmans and Kachhi's. Situated on a rocky hill, in the 
extreme south of the District, 33 miles south of Banda town. The fort 
occupies a site on the slopes of the Bindachal range, the first and 
lowest terrace of the Vindhyan system. It has an elevation of 1230 
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feet above sea level, and is separated from the adjacent heights by a 
chasm 1200 yards in width. The sides rise steeply from the plain, 
with a nearly perpendicular face in the upper portion of 150 to 180 
feet in height. Vast polyhedral masses of syenite form the base of the 
hill, and afford a comparatively accessible slope; but the horizontal 
strata of sandstone which cap the whole, present so bold an escarpment 
as to be practically impossible of ascent. The town, though now 
greatly decayed, contains numerous ruins which testify to its former 
importance. Ferishta maintains that Kalinjar was founded by Kedar 
Rdjd, a contemporary of the Prophet, in the 7th century A.n. ; but 
Hindu literature contains allusions to the fort at a much earlier date. 
The Mahdbhdrata mentions it as already a famous city, and states that 
whoever bathes in the Lake of the Gods, the local place of pilgrimage, 
is as meritorious as he who bestows in charity one thousand cows. The 
hill must have been covered with Hindu temples before the erection 
of the fort, for the dates of inscriptions on the sacred sites are earlier 
than those on the gate of the fortress ; and the ramparts consist largely 
of ornamental pillars, cornices, and other fragments of carved work, 
which evidently belonged to earlier edifices. Local legend connects 
the foundation of the stronghold with Chandra Brim or Varmma, the 
ancestor of the great Chandel family of Rajputs, who removed their 
seat of Government hither after their defeat by Prithi Rdj, the Chauhan 
ruler of Delhi. Musalman historians make mention of the King of 
Kalinjar as an ally of Jdipal, Raja of Lahore, in his unsuccessful invasion 
of Ghazni, 978 a.u. A Rdjd of Kalinjar was also present at the battle 
of Peshawar, fought by Anand Pal in 1008 A.n., when endeavouring 
to check the victorious advance of Mahmud of Ghazni in his fourth 
expedition. In 1202 A.n., Kutab-ud-din, the viceroy of Muhammad 
Ghori, took Kalinjar, and ‘converted the temples into most pics and 
abodes of goodness,’ while ‘the very name of idolatry was annihilated.’ 
But the Musalmdns do not seem long to have retained possession of 
their new conquest, for in 1234 we hear of a second Muhammadan 
invasion of Kalinjar, which fell into the bauds ot Malik Nasirat-ud-din 
with great booty. In 1247, Sultan N'asir-ud-din Mahmud brought the 
surrounding country under his sway; hut con after this date Chandel 
inscriptions erected in the fort show that it ninained in the hands of its 
ancient masters almost up to the close of the 13th century. Kdlinjar 
next reappears in history in 1530, when the Mugl a! Prince Ilumdyun 
laid siege to the fort, which he continued intennittcntly to attack 
for twelve years. In 1554, the Afghan Shcr Shdh marched against 
the stronghold; during the siege a live shell rebounded from the 
walls into the battery where the Sultan stood, and set fire to a 
quantity of gunpowder. Sher Shdh was brought out horribly 
burnt, and died the following day. Before his death, however, he 
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ordered an assault, which took place immediately, with success. 
Under Akbar, Kdlinjar formed a jdgir of the imperial favourite, 
Rrijd Birbal. Later it fell into the hands of the Bundelas (see 
Banda District) ; and on the death of their national hero, 
Chhatar Sdl, it passed into the possession of Hardeo Sah of Pannd. 
His descendants continued to hold it for four generations, when they 
gave way to the family of Kdim Jf, one of their own dependants. During 
the period of Marhattd supremacy, Ali Bahddur laid siege to the fort 
for two years, but without success. After the British occupation, Daryan 
Sinh, the representative of Kaiir J(, was confirmed in possession of the 
fort and territory; but on his proving contumacious in 1812, a force 
under Colonel Martindell attacked Kalinjar, and although the assault 
met with little success, Daryan Sinh surrendered eight days later, 
receiving an equal portion of territory in the plains. During the Mutiny, 
a small British garrison retained possession of the fort throughout the 
whole rebellion, though completely isolated from all assistance. 
In 1866, the fortifications were dismantled. Kdlinjar is still a place 
of much interest to the antiquary. Seven gateways, many of them 
bearing inscriptions, afford access from various quarters. Tanks, 
caverns, temples, tombs, and statues cover the platform on every side. 
The sculptures are too numerous to permit of specification, and belong 
to very different dates. The town contains a travellers’ bungalow, 
tahsili school, and branch dispensary. 

Kalinjerd. (or Kanjrd). —Town in Banswara State, Rdjputdna; 
situated in lat. 23° 5' n\, and long. 74° 7' e., on the route from Nimach 
(Ncemuch)to Baroda, 99 miles south-west of the former and 139 north¬ 
east of the latter. Formerly a place of considerable wealth and trade, 
carried on by Jain merchants, who were driven away by Marhattd 
freebooters. Contains the ruins of a fine old Jain temple, described by 
Heber as being of a very complicated and extensive plan; covered 
with numerous domes and pyramids; divided into a great number of 
apartments, roofed with stone, crowded with images, and profusely 
embellished with rich and elaborate carvings. 

'Kdilipd.nl — Sacred spring in Kumdun District, North-Western 
Provinces; regarded by the natives as the source of the river Kali, 
whose real headwaters lie 30 miles to the north-east. Lat. 30° iT N., 
long. 80° 56' f.. (Thornton). Situated on the slopes of the Bydns 
Rikhi Mountain, 5 miles south-west of Bydns Pass, on the route to 
Askot. Pilgrims visit the spring to bathe in its purifying waters on 
their way to Mdndsarovdra. 

Kd.ll Sind.—River of Central India; rises in lat. 22” 36' n., and long. 
76° 19' e., on the south side of the Vindhya Mountains. About 90 
miles from its source it receives on the left the Ludkunda, which also 
rises in the Vindhyas; and on the same side, about 60 miles farther 
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down, it is joined by the Ahu and Amjar at Gagrom. Near this place 
the Kali Sind makes its way through the Mokundara range. Event¬ 
ually, after a course of about 225 miles, it falls into the Chambal. 
About 50 miles from this point, at Kandgdon, the route from Kotal to. 
Sagar (Saugor) crosses the river. 

K&lj&nl. —River of Northern Bengal, formed by the combined waters 
of the Alaikurf and Dima rivers, two streams rising in the Bhutan Hills, 
which unite near Ah'pur in the Western Dwirs Subdivision of Jalpaiguri 
District. From the point of junction the united river takes the name 
of Kaljdnf, and, after a course of a few miles, Hows south through the 
east of Kuch Rehar State, and finally joins the Raidhak in the extreme 

north-east corner of Raogpur District. Used to float down timber from 

the forests at the foot of the hills. 

Kalka .— Bazar and camping ground in Simla District, Punjab. 
Lat. 30° 50' 21" n., long. 76° 58' 57" k. Lies at the foot of the 
Kasauli Hill, on the main road from Umballa (Ambdla) to Simla, 37 
miles from the former and 41 from the latter. The route to Simla here 
enters the hills, and travellers must leave the carriages in which they 
have come from Umballa. Several hotels, staging bungalow, post office, 
telegraph office, sardi. During the Simla season, the Kalka hotels do 
a thriving business, and native passengers to or from the hills throng 
the bazar; but in the winter the site is practically deserted. Elevation 
above sea-level, 2000 feet. 

Kalladakurchi. —Town in Tinnevelli District, Madras. Lat. 8" 
40' 30" n., long. 77° 30’ 15” e. ; pop. (1871), 11,580; number of 
houses, 2974. A wealthy trading and agricultural town, situated on a 
feeder of the Tamrapurni. 

Kallale. —Village in Mysore District, Mysore. Lat. 12 0 5' n., long. 
76° 43' e.; pop. (1871), 2306. Founded in 1504 by a local chief, 
whose family afterwards supplied the 1 falavayis or hereditary mayors 
of the palace, who supplanted the Hindu Rajas of Mysore, and were 
themselves overthrown by Haidar All. 

Kallar. —Village in Nflgiri District, Madras. Lat 11° 20' N., long. 70° 
56' e. Although it belongs to Nflgiri District, Kallar lies low, being the 
dak' (post) station (5 miles from the railway terminus at Mettapolliem), 
where the ascent of the Kunur (Coonoor) ghat begins. 

Kalligal. —Town in Coimbatore District, Madras. - See Collegal. 

Kalmeshwar. —Flourishing town in Ndgpur Distr ct, Central Pro¬ 
vinces. Lat. 21 0 14' n., long. 78° 58' e. ; situated 14 Tiles west of Ndg- 
pur, and built on a low-lying plain of black soil, with a fertile country 
on the north and west, which produces opium, sugar-cane, and tobacco. 
Pop. (1877), 4738. In the centre of the town stands the old fort where 
the village proprietor, a Kumbf by caste, resides. It was built by a 
Hindu family from Delhi, who are said to have maintained, for the 
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/ice of Bakht Buland, a force of 400 infantry and 100 cavalry. 

lmeshwar does a brisk trade in grain, oil-seeds, and country cloth. 

jhty mills are engaged in pressing oil-seeds; and the cloth manu¬ 
factured in the town finds a market in Berar. From the proceeds of 
the octroi duties, a commodious market-place lias been constructed, 
with wide metalled roads leading towards Nagpur, Katol, Dhapewdra, 
arid Mohpd. The police station and school-house face the market¬ 
place. 

Kdlnd ( Culm). —Subdivision of Bardwan District, Bengal, lying 
between 23° 7' and 23° 35’ 45" n. lat., and between 87 ' 59' and 88“ 
27' 45" k. long. Area, 431 square miles, with 781 villages and towns, 
69,962 houses, and a pop. (1872) of 286,338 persons, viz. 137,421 
males and 148,917 females. Number of Hindus, 216,558, or 75^6 per 
cent.; Muhammadans, 68,4x5, or 23-9 per cent.; Christians, 85; and 
others, 1280. Proportion of males in total population, 48 per 
cent.; average density of population, 66’4 per square mile; villages 
per square mile, r8i ; persons per village, 367; houses per square 
mile, 1‘62 ; persons per house, 4 - i. 'Phis Subdivision, which was con¬ 
stituted in x86i, comprises the 3 police circles (/ 'hands) of Kalna, 
Bhaturia, and Mantreswar. In 1871, it contained i court, with magis¬ 
terial, civil, and revenue jurisdiction; a regular police force 106 strong, 
besides a village or rural police of 2260 men. 

Kdlnd ( Culna ).—Headquarters of Krilna Subdivision, and important 
seat of trade in Bardwan District, Bengal; situated on the right bank 
of the Bhagirathi, in lat. 23“ 13' 20" n., and long. 88° 24' 30" e. Pop. 
(1872), 27,336---viz. Hindus, 22,463; Muhammadans, 3557; Christians, 
38; others, 1278. Number of males, 13,138, and females, 14,198. 
Municipal income (1876-77), ^,914; average rate of municipal taxa¬ 
tion, 7gd. per head. Before the opening of the Fast Indian Railway, 
Kalina carried on a very extensive river trade, as all imports into the 
District from Calcutta, and all exports to other Districts and to Calcutta, 
passed through the town. The railway, however, has not materially 
affected its prosperity, as it is still found cheaper to import from Calcutta 
by river than by rail. Large quantities of rice are imported from Dinaj- 
pur and Rangpur. The bazar, or business part of Kalna, contains about 
a thousand houses, mostly built of brick. In Muhammadan times, a 
large fort, the ruins of which are still to be seen, commanded the river 
at this point. A good road connects Kalna with Bardwan town ; it was 
constructed in 1831 by the Maharija of Bardwan, and has bungalows, 
stables, and tanks at every eighth mile. The road was made chiefly 
with a view to the Maharijri’s comfort when proceeding to bathe in the 
Ganges. The Mahdrdjd, has also a palace here, and has constructed 
some handsome temples in the town. Two fine mosques, now in a 
ruined condition, date from the time of Musalmdn supremacy. Kalna 
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is a station of the Free Church Mission, and contains an English 
school. 

K&lni. —One of the many offshoots from the Surmd river in the 
south-west of Sylhet District, Assam, which all finally unite to form the 
main stream of the Meghnd. 

Kalola. —Town in Baroda State, Guzerat. Lat 22° 37' n., long. 
73° 3i' e.; pop. (1872), 5585. 

Kdlpi. —T own in Jaldun District, North-Western Provinces. Lat. 
26° 7' 30" n., long. 79 0 47' 15" E .; pop. (1872), 15,570, consisting of 
11,414 Hindus and 4156 Muhammadans. Situated on the right bank 
of the Jumna (Jamuna), among rugged ravines, 22 miles from Urai. 
Founded, according to tradition, by ISasdeo or Vasudeva, who ruled 
at Kambdi from 330 to 400 a.d. In 1196, it fell to Kutab-ud-din, the 
viceroy of Muhammad Ghori. In 1400 a.d., the country around 
Kalpi and Mahoba was conferred upon Mahmud Khan. Ibrdhfm 
Shah, the Sharki prince of Jaunpur, laid siege to Kalpi several times 
during the early part of the 15th century. In 1435, Hoshang, King of 
Mahva, captured the city; but seven years later, Mahmud of Jaunpur, 
the successor of Ibrahim, complained to the Malwa prince that his 
viceroy at Kalpi neglected the laws of Isldm, and obtained leave to 
chastise him. On capturing the place, however, he refused to restore 
it. After many intricate changes, Husdin of Jaunpur was defeated in 
r 477 > ' n a great battle near Kdlpi; and the town with its dependencies 
was thenceforth absorbed in the Provinces immediately subordinate to 
Delhi. On the accession of Ibrdhfm in 1518, Jaldl Khdn obtained the 
government of Jaunpur, and, having aroused the jealousy of the Sultd.n, 
assumed the insignia of royalty at Kdlpi, and marched to attack the 
capital city of Agra. ‘Being defeated, however, he fell ultimately into 
the hands of a Gond prince, who delivered him up to Ibrahim. After 
the battle of I’anipat in 1526, the confederates who endeavoured to 
drive out the Mughals, occupied Kdlpi, but were defeated by Bdbar at 
Fatehpur Sikri. During the Mughal period, Kdlpi played so large a 
part in the annals of this part of India, that L would be impossible 
to detail its history at length. After the Marhattds interfered in the 
affairs of Bundelkhand, the headquarters of their government were fixed 
at Kalpi. At the time of the British occupation of Bundelkhand in 
1803, Ndna Gobind Rao seized upon the town. The British besieged 
it in December of that year, and, after a few hour; ’ resistance, it sur¬ 
rendered. Kdlpi was then included in the territo y granted to Rdjd 
Himmat Bahadur, on whose death, in 1804, it once more lapsed to 
Government. It was next handed over to Gobind Rdo, who exchanged 
it two years later for villages farther to the west. Since that time, 
Kdlpi has remained a British possession. On the 23rd of May 1858, 
Sir Hugh Rose (Lord Strathnairn) here defeated a large force of about 
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12,000 rebels, under the Rdn£ of Jhdnsi, Rao Sdhib, and the Nawdb of 
Bdnda. Kalpi was formerly a place of far greater importance than at 
the present day. It had a mint for copper coinage in the reign of 
Akbar; and the East India Company made it one of their principal 
stations for providing the commercial investment. A bridge of boats 
on the Jhdnsi and Cawnpore road crosses the Jumna during the 
summer months. The western outskirt of the town, along the 
river-side, contains a large number of ruins, notably the tomb called 
the Eighty-four Domes, and twelve other handsome mausoleums. At 
one time the town adjoined these ruins, but it has gradually shifted 
south-eastward. Ganeshganj and Ternanganj,*two modern suburbs 
in that direction, at present conduct all the traffic. The buildings of 
the old commercial agency crown some higher ground, but now for the 
most part stand empty. A ruined fort, situated on the edge of the 
steep bank of the Jumna, overhangs the ghat. Exports of cotton and 
grain to Cawnpore, Mi'rzdpur, and Calcutta. Manufacture of sugar- 
candy and paper. Headquarters of an extra-As.sistant Commissioner. 
Police station and dispensary. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ^1606; 
from taxes, ^1342, or is. 73d. per head of population (16,568) within 
municipal limits. 

Kdlpi.—Village, with large bazar and market-place, on the right 
bank of the Hugh', in the District of the Twenty-four Pargands, Bengal; 
48 miles below Calcutta. Lat. 22° 4' n., long. 88° 18' k. The river at 
this point forms an anchorage for vessels proceeding up or down. 

Kalr&yan. — Mountain range in Salem District, Madras, lying 
between 11° 38' and 11° 52' n. lat., and between 78° 31' 30" and 78” 
46' e. long.; averaging from 3000 to 4000 feet above sea level. 
Inhabited almost exclusively by Malaydlis, who occupy about 80 
hamlets. Total pop. (1871), 5992. The principal part of the group 
is in the middle of Atiir taluk. This portion, which is divided into the 
Peria and Chinna (big and little) Kalrdyan, was formerly held on favour¬ 
able tenures by petty chiefs, who nearly denuded it of its forests. 
It is now rented to Government. The Malayalfs pay tax, not on 
the land, but on their ploughs and billhooks. The great temple of 
this race, Karl Raman, is on the Peria Kalrdyan. 

KAlsi.—Northern tails'll of Dehra Dun District, North-Western 
Provinces, consisting of the rugged mountain region of Jaunsar Bawar. 
Area, 343 square miles, of which 29 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 
40,046; land revenue, ^1969; total Government revenue, ^2165 ; 
rental paid by cultivators, ^2165 ; incidence of Government revenue 
per acre, 2 \d. 

KAIsi- —Town in Dehra Dtin District, North-Western Provinces, and 
headquarters of the tahstl. Lat. 30° 32' 20" n., long. 77° 53' 25" e. ; 
situated close to the junction of the Jumna (Jamund) with the Tons. 
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Probably a place of great antiquity, but containing in 1872 a population 
of only 883 persons. Tahsili school and charitable dispensary. The 
famous Kdlsi stone, found near this place, bears an inscription of 
Asoka, the Buddhist emperor of Upper India. 

K&lsia.—One of the Cis-Sutlej States, under the Government of the 
Punjab, lying between 30° 17' and 30° 25' n. lat., and between 77° 21' 
and 77° 35' E. long. The founder of the family was Sardar Gur Baksh 
Sink, who came from the village of Kalsia in the Punjab proper. His 
son, Jodh Sinh, a man of ability and prowess, effected consider¬ 
able conquests in the neighbourhood of Umballa towards the close 
of the last century. 'When the Cis-Sutlej States came under British 
protection, Sard dr Jodh Sinh, after some hesitation, followed the 
general example. The present Sarddr of Kalsia is Bishen Sinh, a Sfkh 
by religion, of a Punjab Jat family. The area of the State is 155 square 
miles; the population was estimated in 1876 at 68,910 persons, and the 
revenue in the same year at ,£15,600. Principal products—wheat, 
cotton, Indian corn, sugar and saffron. The chief receives ,£285 per 
annum in perpetuity from the British Government, as compensation for 
the abolition of custom duties. The military force consists of 50 
cavalry, 260 infantry, 3 guns, anti 8 artillerymen. 

Kalu.- -River in the Garo Hills District, Assam, which rises near the 
station of Turd, in lat. 25° 29' is'., and long. 90“ 22't:., and flowing west 
into Goalpara District, finally empties itself into the Brahmaputra. Its 
chief tributary is the Baranasf or Rangkan. During the rainy season it 
is navigable bv boats of 2 tons burthen from Harigaon, on the frontier 
of Godlpdra District, up to Damalgorl, which is within 12 miles of 
Tura. 

Kalumbe (or Kalumar ),—The highest peak in the Bhanrer range, 
near Katangi, in Jabalpur District, Central Provinces; 2544 feet above 
sea level. Lat. 23° 28' n., long. 79° 47' e. 

Ea-lwi (Ka-lwec ).—Revenue circle in Bhceloo Island, Amherst 
District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Area, 2675 acres, 
almost entirely cultivable; pop. (1876), 5255; iand revenue, £'711, 
and capitation tax, £352. 

Kaly&n.—Chief town, port, and municipality of Tanna District, 
Bombay; situated at the junction of the north-east and south-east 
lines of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 33 miles north-east of 
Bombay. Lat. 19 0 14' N., long. 73* 10' k.; j. oj . (1872), 12,804. 
Municipal income, £1451. Average annual value of sea-borne trade 
during the five years ending 1873-74—imports, £163,171; exports, 
£151,181; total, £314,352- Sub-judge’s court, post office, and dis¬ 
pensary. 

KalyAnmal .—Pargand in Hardoi District, Oudh; bounded on the 
north by Aurangabad pargand in Sitdpur, from which it is separated by 
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the Gumti river, on the east by Gundwd pargand, and on the south and 
west by Sandild pargand. The aqpient name of the place was Rath- 
aulia, and it is said to be one of the Brahmanical places of pilgrimage 
described in the Rdmdyana. Tradition traces the name of Rathaulia 
from Rdma’s having halted his chariot (rath) here, on his return 
from Ceylon, in order to wash away his sin of slaying Rdvana in 
the sacred pool of Hattia Haran. Up to a period of five hundr 1 
years ago, it was held by the Thatheras, who were driven out l y a 
Baiswara chief, Raja Kumar, who ruled over 94 villages from his fort 
at Rathauli, the ruins of which still exist. His naib or deputy was a 
Sakarwar Kshattriya, named Nag Mai, who succeeded to the ■■ ,tate— 
according to some, after murdering his master, but according to others, 
by peaceable means. Two of his grandsons, Kalyan Sah and Gog 
Sah, inherited 52 villages, while a third succeeded to the remaining 42. 
The present pargand consists of the possessions of Kalyan Sah and 
Gog Sah, together with other villages in the south, which their de¬ 
scendants obtained possession of by driving out the Julahas. Nearly 
the whole area (63 out of 72 villages) is still owned by Sakarwar 
Kshattriyas. The tract possesses no marked natural features. Like 
all the country along the Gumti, its poorest side borders the river, 
the land gradually improving towards the central level, and falling off 
again as the next river is approached. Area, 63 square miles, of 
which 41 are cultivated. Government land revenue, ^4616 ; average 
incidence, 3s. 6Jd. per acre of cultivated area, or 2s. 3d. per acre of 
total area. The staple products are wheat and barley, which occupy 
two-fifths of the cultivated area ; gram and arhar occupy another fifth, 
while the remainder consists of commoner grains and oil-seeds. The 
prevailing tenure is that known as imperfect patliddri , which prevails 
in 37 villages ; 29 are zaminddri, and only 6 tdlukdari. Pop. (1S69), 
24,875—namely, Hindus, 23,115, and Muhammadans, 1760; number 
of males, 13,277 ; females, 11,598. The most numerous castes 
are Chamars, Brahmans, and Pasi's. The Kshattriyas, who are the 
landholding community, form only a very small proportion of the 
general population. Roads consist merely of rough village cart-tracks. 
A fair, attended by about 14,000 persons, is held in the month of 
Bhadra at the sacred Hattia Haran tank, near Kalyanmal village. A 
numerously attended fair is also held at Kalydnmal village, in Agrahdyan. 

Kdma (Kdmdn). —Town in Bhartpur (Bhurtpore) State, Raj putina; 
situated in lat. 27” 40' n., and long. 77° 15' k., on the route from 
Muttra to Firozpur in Gurgaon, 39 miles north-west of the former. 
Thornton states that towards the end of last century, it was taken by 
Najaf Khan, Commander-in-Chief of the Forces of the Delhi Emperor, 
but it was subsequently acquired by the Raja of Bhartpur (Bhurtpore). 
Post office. 
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Ka-ma. — Revenue circle on the west coast of Cheduba Island, 
Kyouk-hpyri District, Arakan Divisifn, British Burma. Area, 36 square 
miles; pop. (1876), 2581; gross revenue, £461- The chief crops are 
rice and tobacco. At the north-west extremity is a round hill 200 
feet high, emitting marsh gas, which has led to its being considered a 
volcano. 

Ka-ma. —Revenue circle in Ka-ma township, Thayet District, Tenas- 
serim Division, British Burma; situated on hills reaching down to the 
right bank of the Irawadi. Pop. (1876), 3319 ; gross revenue, ^1087. 
The area under cultivation is small. 

Ka-ma. —Township in Thayet District, Tenasserim Division, 
British Burma. Lat. 18° 49' to 19° 5' n., long. 94° 45' to 95° 14' 20" e.; 
area, 575 square miles; pop. (1S76), 30,363; gross revenue, ^6984. 
Bounded on the north by Thayet and Meng-ddn townships; on the 
east by the Irawadi; on the south by Padoung township in Prome 
District; and on the west by the Arakan Yomas. Kama includes 
Mya-wadi, the emerald country, so called from the expiatory offerings 
of a royal parricide. This division was formerly the charge of a Myo- 
thugyf. At the time when the Register was prepared (1783 a.d.), 
the Myo-thugyfehip of Ka-ma is said to have contained 142 villages, 
which were divided into 5 circles and 59 village Thugyiships. Mya- 
wadi, tinder Burmese rule, does not appear to have been divided 
into circles. The annual tribute exacted from Ka-ma was ^857, and 
from Mya-wadi, ^428. 

Ka-ma. —Headquarters of Ka-ma township, Thayet District, Ten- 
asserim Division, British Burma. Situated in lat. 19° 1' n., and long. 
95° 10' e., on the right bank of the Irawadi, on picturesque hills, crowned 
by pagodas. The chief river is the Ma-de. All the surplus produce 
of the valley of the Ma-htun (a short distance above Ka-ma), consisting 
of tobacco, chillies, onions, cutch, and cotton, is sold here. Several 
legends are current as to the origin of the name Ka-ma. According to 
one of these, it was a prosperous town in the days of Rek-kan, King of 
Prome in 250 b.c., who called it Ma-hd-ga-ma, />. met-hd ‘great,’ and 
ga-ma ‘ a second-class city,’ viz. one with a market but without walls. 
The great Burmese king Alompra re-christened it Kama, i.e. ‘ love or 
desire.’ It has been suggested that if the town was really called 
Mahagdma, it was called after the Mahdgama of Ceylon, and the 
Maagrama of Ptolemy. 

Kamadhia. —One of the petty States of South K .thidwdr, Bombay ; 
consisting of x village, with x independent tribute-payer. The revenue 
in X876 was estimated at ^650; no tribute is paid. 

Ka-ma-ke. —-Revenue circle in Bhlld Island, Amherst District, 
Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876), 2112; land revenue, 
^713, and capitation tax, £2 11. To the south and cast rise detached 
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hills; the rest of the country consists of vast alluvial plains, portions of 
which border the sea. 

Kdm&khyd.—Isolated hill in Kdmrup District, Assam; about 2 
miles west of Gauhiti. Lat. 26° 10' n., long. 91* 45' e. On the summit 
is a celebrated temple of Kdmdkhyd, the local goddess of love, which 
has given its name to the hill. The principal annual gatherings at this 
shrine are the Purush-avana in January, to commemorate the marriage 
of the goddess with the god Kdmeswar; the Manasd-pujd in August, 
and the Saradiya-puja in September. All these festivals are attended 
by large crowds of people. 

Kdmdkhyd.—Small range in the east of Nowgong District, Assam ; 
situated between the Brahmaputra and its offshoot the Kalang; about 
1500 feet high. On one of the hills, called the Kdmakhvd Barba t, stands 
a temple of the goddess Durgd; and the slopes are under tea cultivation. 

Kamal&puram ( Camlapoor ).—Town in Bellary District, Madras. 
Lat. 15° 17' n., long. 76° 30' 30" e.; pop. (1871), 5145; number of 
houses, 1294. A suburb of the ancient Vijdyanagaram, and, until 1820, 
the residence of the last surviving representative of the dynasty which 
ruled there. Has iron and sugar-boiling factories, situated 3 miles 
from the south bank of the Tungabhadra, at Hampi. The ruins of 
many temples are still visible, one of which has been converted into a 
bungalow. 

Kamalapuri.—Village in theBnnagannpalli estate, Karnul (Kurnool) 
District, Madras. Remarkable only for the local superstition that in 
this village all snakes are harmless, and that any person bitten else¬ 
where will recover if brought here and dosed with a mixture of earth 
and water from the temple of Kamandalcswaram. 

Eam&lia,—Town in Montgomery District, Punjab. — Sec Kot 
Kamalia. 

Kam&lpur.—One of the mediatized or guaranteed Girasia chief- 
ships in the Bhopdl Agency, under the Central India Agency and the 
Government of India. The chief, Thaktir Moti Sinh, receives tankha 
(or pecuniary allowance in lieu of land rights) from Sindhia, amounting 
to ^460, paid through the Political Agent. He also holds a village in 
Shujawalpur, under British guarantee, on a quit-rent of jQ 70. 

Kamalpur.—One of the petty States of Jhalawar, in Kathiawar, 
Bombay; consisting of r village, with 2 independent tribute-payers. The 
revenue in 1876 was estimated at ^270, and ^77 is paid as tribute 
to the British Government. 

KamalpilT.—Village in Allahdbdd District, North-Western Provinces. 
Lat. 25 0 42' n., long. 81° 25' e. ; situated on the road from Allahabad 
to Fatehpur, 38 miles south-east of the latter town. Kamal, a Muham¬ 
madan saint, with his son and other disciples, lies buried in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Mausoleums and other ruins stud the surrounding plain. 
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Kamarjdnl. —Market village ill Rangpur District, Bengal • situated 
on the right hank of the Manas river. Large exports of rice, paddy, 
and jute. 

Kamar - ud - din - nagar. —Village in Meerut (Mi'rath) District, 
North-Western Provinces. Lat. 28° 56' n., long. 78” to' e. ; situated 
11 miles from Meerut, on the Burh Gangti Pop. (1872), 574. The 
ferry at this village is much used. The river was twice crossed here by 
a British force in 1805, in pursuit of the retreating Amir Khdn, on the 
occasion of his invasion of Rohilkhand. The old site of the village 
was swept away by floods in 1873. 

Kamasan. — l'a/is!l of Panda District, North-Western Provinces, 
lying along the south bank of the Jumna (Jamuna), and sloping 
up towards the Vindhyan range. Area, 348 square miles, of which 
201 are cultivated. Pop. (1872), 83,387; land revenue, .£15,607; 
total Government revenue, ,£15,965; rental paid by cultivators, 
,£24,613 ; incidence of Government revenue per acre, is. qj-d. 

Kam&t&pur. —Ruined city in Kuch Bchar State, Bengal; situated 
near the right bank of the Dharla river. Lat. 26° 9' 30" n., long. 89° 22' 
15" E. The city was founded by Rajd Niladwdj, the first king who 
succeeded the Pal dynasty in the government of Kamrdp. Its ruins 
indicate that it must have been a very extensive place. Dr. Buchanan- 
Ilamilton, in 1809, found that it occupied an area 19 miles in circum¬ 
ference, 5 of which were defended by the Dharla, and the rest by a 
rampart and ditch. The city consisted of several enclosures, one 
within the other, the centre one being occupied by the king’s palace. 
Kamatapur was abandoned and fell into decay after the overthrow of 
Raja Nflambhar, the second successor of its founder, by Husain Shdh, 
Afghan King of Bengal, 149 7-15 21 a.d. Kamatapur figures rather 
conspicuously as Comati in some of the earlier maps of India. 

Kam-bai. — Revenue circle in Bassein District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma; situated on the left bank of the Bassein river. Area, 
29 square miles, partly cultivated and partly covered with forest. Pop. 
{1876), 2353; gross revenue, .£943- 

Kambam ( Kambham). —Town in Madura District, Madras.— See 
CUMBU.M. 

Kambam (Kambham). —Town in Karniil (Kurnool) District, Madras. 
—See Cumbum. 

Kambar. — Taluk in Shikdrpur District, Sind, lying between 27° 28' 
and 27° 59' 30" n. lat., and between 67° 33' 45" :-m. 68° 10' e. long. 
Area, 943 square miles; pop. (1872), 73,329; number of tafias, 8; 
number of villages, 144. Revenue in 1873-74, ,£24,274, of which 
£22,439 was derived from imperial and .£1835 from local sources. 

Kambar. —Chief town in the Kambar taluk, Shikdrpur District, Sind. 
Lat. 27” 35' N.,and long. 68° 2' 45" e. ; distant about 12 miles by road 
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west by north from Ldrkina. There is also road communication with 
Ghaibi Dero, Sijawal, Rato Dero, Naslrdbdd, Dost AH, and Shdhdddpur. 
It is the headquarters station of a muklityarkdr and a tapdddr, and, 
in addition to their dcras, possesses a Government school, municipal 
hall, District bungalow, tnusdfirkhdna , branch post office, and police 
lines for 29 men. Pop. (1872), 3518, including 1913 Muhammadans 
and 1550 Hindus. The Kantbar municipality, established in 1862, 
had an income in 1873-74 of ^476, derived mostly from town dues, 
cattle-pound fees, and fisheries. The town was plundered by the 
Baluchis in 1844. 

Kambham. — Town in Karnul (Kurnool) District, Madras.— See 
CUMBUM. 

Kambham. —Town in Madura District, Madras.— See Cumbum. 

Kami cl. —River of Northern Behar, rising in Nepal; enters British 
territory near Jainagar in Darbhanga District, whence it flows in a south¬ 
easterly direction towards Kamtaul, near which it recently cut a new 
channel for itself into the Little Bdghmatf. Its old bed runs southwards 
till it joins the Tiljuga, near the point where that river receives the Karai. 
Above Kamtaul, the Kamla is sometimes navigable by boats of 10 tons 
burden. The lower part, known as the Old Kamla, is generally dry in 
the cold and hot weather (as its main current is drained off into the 
Little Baghmatl) ; but in the rains it contains a good volume of water, 
and is navigable by boats of about 4 tons burden. 

Kamond. — Village in Bulandshahr District, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces. Lat. 28° 8' n., long. 78° 10' e. (Thornton); lies near the right 
bank of the East Kali Nadi, 64 miles south-east of Delhi. Thornton 
states that during Amir Khan’s irruption in 1805, the zatnindar of 
Kamond joined the invaders, and for some time defended his mud fort. 
Rebelling again in 1S07, his fort fell into the hands of the British, 
after a resistance which cost the lives of several officers. 

Kampli. —Town in Bellary District, Madras. Lat. 15“ 24' 40" n., 
long. 76° 38' 40'' k. ; pop. (1871), 9610; number of houses. 2798. 
The town is built on the bank of the Tungabhadra, close to one of the 
fords where the river may be c rossed, and also near an important anicut 
or weir for irrigation. The site is low, and it is surrounded by paddy 
fields. Weaving, especially of silk cloths, is carried on. Sub-magis¬ 
trate’s court. 

Kamptee. —Large town and cantonment in Nagpur District, Central 
Provinces.— See Kamthi. 

Kd.rn.rup- —A British District, occupying the central portion of the 
Province of Assam. It lies between 25° 50' and 26° 53' n. lat., and 
between 90° 40' and 92° 2' k. long., extending along both banks of the 
Brahmaputra, bounded by Bhutan on the north and the Khasi Hills 
on the south; area, 3631 square miles; population (according to the 
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Census of 1872), 561,681 persons. The administrative headquarters are 
at the town of Gauhati, on the south or left bank of the Brahmaputra. 

Physical Aspects .—The general characteristics of Kdmrdp are those 
common to the whole valley of Assam. In the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the Brahmaputra, the land is low, and exposed to annual 
inundation. In this marshy tract, reeds and canes flourish luxuriantly, 
and the only cultivation is that of rice. At a comparatively short 
distance from the river banks, the ground begins to rise in undulating 
knolls towards the mountains of Bhutan on the north, and towards the 
Khasid territory on the south. The hills south of the Brahmaputra in 
some parts reach the height of Soo feet. It is on the slopes of these 
hills, amid the primeval jungle, that European planters have set out 
their trim tea-gardens. The general scenery of Kdmrup is thus agreeably 
diversified ; and the villages are described as very picturesque in their 
position and structure. 

The great river of Kamrup is the Brahmaputra, which is navigable by 
steamers all the year through. It divides the District into two nearly 
equal portions, and receives numerous tributaries both on the north 
and south banks, which are themselves navigable for native boats 
during the rainy season. The most important of these are the Hands, 
Chdul-Khoyd, and Barnadi on the north; and the Kulsf and Dibru 
or Sonapur on the south. The Brahmaputra exhibits the phenomena 
of alluvion and diluvion on a grand scale. Kxtensive sandbanks or 
islands are annually formed in some part of its wide channel, on which 
rank vegetation immediately springs up; but these new creations are 
often swept away by the floods of the following year, and their materials 
re-deposited lower down. Swamps and marshes are thickly dotted 
over the lowlands of the District, many of which contain water through 
the dry season. There are no canals or artificial water-courses, but 
there are a few minor embankments for the protection of the crops. 
Forests cover a considerable portion of the District area, estimated at 
about 130 square miles. The Forest Department has reserved seven 
tracts, all in the south of the District in the neighbourhood of the 
Kulsf river, with an aggregate area of 49 square miles; and the 
indiscriminate cutting of timber has been placed under restrictions. 
There is also a Plantation Reserve, where seedlings of teak, sal, sissu, 
sam, and nahor are reared, and experiments are being made with the 
caoutchouc tree. The total expenditure of the F< rest Department in 
r874-75 was ^1019 ; the income, ^412. 

History .— Kamrup preserves the name of the legendary Hindu 
kingdom spoken of in the Mahabhdrata. This kingdom is said to 
have extended, not only over the whole of the Assam valley, but from 
the mountains of Manipur in the east to the Kardtoyd river in the 
west. It thus included the greater portion of the Bengal District of 
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Rangpur. Rdjd Bhagadattd, the son of Narak, whose capital was 
at the city of Prdgjotishpur (identified with the modern Gauhdti), is 
described in the Mahdbhdrata as espousing the cause of Dharjyudan, 
and being slain by the victorious Arjun. According to the authority 
of the Ain-i-Akban, Bhagadattd had twenty-three successors in his 
dynasty; and the Yogini Tantrd gives a confused account of some of 
these monarc.hs. Apart from these traditions, which are the common 
property of Hinduism and cannot be localized in Kdmrup, there is 
abundant archaeological evidence to prove, that before the advent of 
the Ahams from the eastern lr auntains, Assam had been incorporated 
into the civilisation of India Proper. But beyond that bare fact, nothing 
can be predicated with certainty concerning the early Hindu inhabitants 
of the Brahmaputra valley. It is worthy of notice in this connection 
that the present District of Kdmrdp contains several revered sites of 
Hindu pilgrimage ; and that the Mahdmuni temple, one of these sites, 
is annually visited by Buddhists from beyond the TTimdlayas, who 
regard it as sanctified by the presence of the founder of their faith. 

Local tradition asserts that this tract was once ruled over by the 
Bara Bhuiyiis, whose name would seem to indicate that they were 
chiefs of independent tribes. The dawn of authentic history shows us 
the Koch tribe, under their mythical leader Hajo, pushing their 
conquests from Kuch Behar Proper far up into Assam. The connec¬ 
tion of Kdmrup with the advancing Muhammadan power dates from 
circ. 1204 a.d., when the Rajd, after making offers of friendship to 
Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khilji, who did not respond, defeated the 
Musalman forces. Bakhtiyar's army escaped with great difficulty. 
‘The armour of the Kamrup people,’ says a native historian, ‘was 
entirely composed of bamboo tied together with silk.’ Another Muham¬ 
madan writer relates of Ghiyds-ud-din, circ. 1225 a.d., that he extended 
his arms from Jaganndth in Orissa to Kamrup. Ikhtiydr-ud-din Mulk- 
Usbeg again invaded the territories of Kamrup in 1256-57 a.d., seized 
the capital, drove the Raja back into the mountains, raised a mosque, 
and was proclaimed ‘ sovereign of the united kingdoms of Bengal and 
Kdmrup.’ In the rainy season, however, the Hindus poured down 
from the mountains, cut the banks of the rivers, flooded the whole 
country, defeated and mortally wounded Ikhtiyar-ud-dtn Mulk-Usbeg, 
and took his whole army prisoners (1257 a.d.). In 1489, Sultan 
Ald-ud-dln Husain Shah successfully invaded Kamrup, plundered the 
country, and appointed his son Governor of the conquered districts. 
Nar Nardyan, the native king of the Kuch Behar dynasty, is known to 
have restored the two ruined temples of the goddess Kdmdkhyd and of 
Mahdmuni, which are at the present day crowded by pilgrims from 
Bengal. 

The date of the restoration is placed at 1550 a.d. His sue- 
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cessors were feeble princes, who divided their extensive empire, and 
fell an easy prey to the conquering Mughals. This was the period 
when the Muhammadans advanced farthest up the Assam valley. After 
annexing Rangpur and Goalpdra to the Province of Bengal, they 
established themselves for a short time in what is now Karnrup District, 
where the faith of Isldm still has followers. But in 1663, Mir Jumld, 
the well-known general of Aurangzeb, was severely defeated by the 
Ahams, a race of Shan origin, who had entered the upper valley 
of the Brahmaputra three centuries earlier. The Ahams forth¬ 
with fortified their new conquests, by restoring the ruined earth¬ 
works of Gauhdti, whose original builders are unknown. Twice, and 
especially in 16S2, the Mughals made endeavours to recover possession 
of the town; but on each occasion they were defeated with loss, and 
finally they were content to leave the Ahams in undisturbed possession 
of all Assam. The memory of these defeats long remained fresh in 
the minds of the Musalmdns. The later Nawabs of Bengal carefully 
encouraged the growth of the dense grass jungle, which naturally over¬ 
grows the banks of the Brahmaputra, in order to serve as the best 
defence against their Aham enemy. The fort of Rdngamdti, now in 
Godlpdra District, remained the extreme north-eastern outpost of the 
Delhi empire. Meanwhile, the wild Ahams were beginning to fall 
under the enervating influences of Hinduism. It is not known whether 
they brought any national religion with them from their home in the 
remote Burmese Hills. They displayed, however, to an eminent degree, 
the faculty of adapting themselves to the manners and beliefs of their 
subjects; and while their dynasty endured, it was based upon very 
firm foundations. Chakradwdj is the name of the first Rdjd who sub¬ 
mitted himself to the Brahmans. 

The British connection with Assam dates back as early as 1769, in 
which year a dispossessed Raja besought to be restored to the throne 
by our assistance. Internal anarchy, caused by disputed successions, 
prevailed for many years, until in 1808 the Raja in possession called 
in the Burmese to support his claims. The Burmese came as masters 
rather than as servants. They set up a puppet of their own, called 
Jogeswar, in whose name they governed Assam as a Province of the 
Burmese empire. In those days it was the British policy to exhibit 
indifference with regard to changes of administration that took place 
beyond the frontier of India; and Assam had never been recognised 
as an integral part of the peninsula. But in 1025, the Burmese, in 
assertion of their claims to universal empire, wantonly invaded the 
Bengal District of Cachdr. As an incident in the Burmese war that 
ensued, Assam was occupied by a Biitish army. The Burmese retreated 
precipitately before the advance of the British troops; and in granting 
peace to them, we resolved to deliver the native Assamese from their 
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oppressive yoke. The Assam valley was annexed to Bengal, from 
which it was separated in 1874, and erected into an independent 
administration under a Chief Commissioner. 

People. —An enumeration taken about the year 1840 returned the 
population of Kdmrdp at 271,944 persons; a second enumeration, in 
1848, raised this total to 387,775. It does not appear that either of these 
figures are better than mere estimates. A regular Census was conducted 
in 1871 by actual counting, through the agency of the mauzdddrs or 
village revenue officials. The enumeration was not effected simulta¬ 
neously in a single night, as was the case in Bengal, but was protracted 
through the greater part of the month of November. The results, which 
are believed to be fairly accurate, disclosed a total population of 561,681 
persons, residing in 103,908 houses and in 1649 mamas or villages. 
The area of the District is 3631 square miles, which gives the following 
averages:—Persons per square mile, 155 ; villages per square mile, 45 ; 
houses per square mile, 29. The average number of persons per village 
is 341; of persons per house, 5 ’4. Classified according to sex, there 
are 292,688 males and 268,993 females; proportion of males, 52T per 
cent. Classified according to age, there are, under 12 years, 107,227 
boys and 95,902 girls ; total children, 203,129, or 36^2 per cent, of the 
total population. The ethnical division of the people shows 47 
Europeans, 9 Americans, and 28 Eurasians ; 137 Asiatics from beyond 
the frontier; 129,781 aborigines; 96,519 semi-Hinduized aborigines; 
285,110 Hindus subdivided according to caste; 42i7persons of Hindu 
origin not recognising caste; 45,823 Muhammadans; 10 Burmese. 
As compared with the rest of Assam, Kdmnip displays an ethnical 
character approximating to that of Bengal. The higher castes of 
Hindus, especially the Brahmans and Kolitds, are well represented; 
and the considerable numbers both of Musalmans and Vaishnavs 
indicate traces of early civilisation. On the other hand, the aboriginal 
tribes are also numerous, especially along the foot of the Bhutan Hills. 
Among the aborigines of the Census Report, the Cdchdris are returned 
as numbering 76,994; the Rdbhds, 20,408; the Saraniyas, 11,812; the 
Mikirs, 11,447. These are all wild tribes of Indo-Chinese origin, whose 
common affinities it would be difficult to trace; they unite in repudiat¬ 
ing the caste regulations and the purity of living enjoined by Hinduism. 
The semi-Hinduized aborigines of the Census are mainly composed of 
Kochs, who number altogether 69,227 out of a total of 96,519. They 
are supposed to be similar in origin to the Cdchdris; but since the 
Brdhmans discovered a divine origin for the Kuch Behar Rajd, his 
tribesmen have adopted the high-sounding appellation of Rdjbansi, and 
submit themselves in a greater or less degree to Brdhmanical rules. 
The Chanddls number 10,222 ; the Dorns, 9566; the Ahams, who con¬ 
stituted the dominant race as late as the beginning of the present 
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century, now only show 1280 members. Of Hindus proper, the Brdh- 
mans number 31,355, divided between the two classes of Vaidik or 
Kdmrupf, and Rdrhf; the Rdjputs, only 33 ; the Kdyasths, 5041. By 
far the most numerous caste is the Kolitd, numbering 106,950. These 
are said to have supplied the priesthood to the early Koch rulers of the 
country, before the introduction of Brahmanism. They possess 
markedly Aryan features, and occupy a respectable position as pure 
Sudras. The majority are now engaged in agriculture; but some pro¬ 
fess to identify themselves, in pursuits and in origin, with the Kdyasths 
of Bengal. The Kaibarttas number 40,948, and the Sunn's, 16,522. 
Classified according to religion, the population is composed of— 
Hindus (as loosely grouped together for religious purposes), 514,024, 
or 917 per cent.; Musalmans, 45,823, or S - 2 per cent.; Buddhists, 
182; Christians, 204, among whom are included 120 native converts 
under the charge of the American Baptist Mission; others, 448. 
Kamrup is the headquarters of a sect of Vishnuvites, known as Mahd- 
purushids, who are described as extremely bigoted. Among religious 
institutions may be mentioned the sdstras or convents, 61 in number, 
maintained by grants of rent-free land guaranteed by the British 
Government, and each under the management of its own gosdin or 
abbot. There are also 35 devii/ais, which appear to differ from the 
sdstras in being the private property of certain families called Bar- 
deoris. In addition to these two institutions, which are of ancient 
origin, there are also several Bengali Gosains, who arc said to have 
immigrated into Assam in the beginning of the 18th century. The 
Muhammadams of Kamrup are supposed to be descendants of the 
early invaders. The reforming Faraizi sect is represented, but fanaticism 
is not active. There is some immigration into the District, in connec¬ 
tion with the cultivation of tea; emigration from the District is 
unknown. 

The only town in Kdmrup, and indeed through the whole Province 
of Assam, with a population of more than 5000 is Gauhati, the ancient 
capital of the kingdom, which now (187 r\ contains 11,492 inhabitants. 
The remainder of the population is absolutely rural. Out of a total of 
1649 villages returned in the Census Report, no less than 1390 contain 
less than 500 inhabitants each. . The people evince no tendency 
towards urban life, but rather the reverse. .After Gauhdti, the most 
important places are—the Subdivisional town of R\i peta; Diwangiri, 
on the slope of the northern hills, whither the Bhu'.is flock annually to 
a large fair; and the temples at IIajo and Kamakhya, which attract 
many pilgrims from all quarters. Under the Aham dynasty, an elabo¬ 
rate system of local government was organized. The names of the old 
officials survive at the present day in certain families, as titles of social 
distinction; but the mauzdddr or fiscal village officer is the only per- 
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sonage now recognised by the Government. A representative body, re¬ 
sembling the panchdyat of the Hindus, is found among the aborigines and 
other low castes, under the name of tnel; the members are called melk'ts. 

Agriculture. —The one staple harvest of the District is rice, which is 
grown in three different crops. The dus, sown broadcast on high lands, 
and reaped in the early summer; the Ido, which chiefly differs from the 
preceding in being sown and reaped somewhat later; and the salt, 
corresponding to the a man of Bengal, which is sown on low lands about 
June, transplanted in the following month, and reaped in the winter. 
The last of these three furnishes by far the largest portion of the food 
supply. On dus lands are also grown cold-weather crops, such as pulses 
and oil-seeds. The area under rice has increased by one-third within 
the past twenty years. The agricultural statistics for 1874-75 show only 
458,015 acres under cultivation, out of a total area of more than 2 
millions. The cultivated area is thus distributed :—Rice, 360,309 acres ; 
pulses, 20,150; oil-seeds, 6133; sugar-cane, 3926; cotton, 2778; 
tobacco, 240; tea, 26S7 ; miscellaneous, 6284. It is estimated that 
the waste land capable of cultivation amounts to nearly twice as much 
as that already under the plough. Irrigation is practised by the 
Cacharis bordering on the Bhutan frontier, who dam the hill streams, 
and lead the water over their fields by small artificial channels. Manure 
is nowhere used. The principle of the rotation of crops is unknown, but 
it is customary to allorv dus land to lie fallow. The State is the supreme 
landlord throughout Kdmrup,and settles its land revenue demand directly 
with the cultivators. The number of tenants in Kdmrup in 1874-75 
amounted to io9,5‘o4; in add t ion to whom there are the nisf-khi- 
rdjddrs, rvho pay nothing to Government. Since 1867, the following 
have been the rates of rent charged, which show an increase of about 
twofold on those previously current :—Bdstu or homestead lands, 6s. 
an acre; rit pit or moist lands, 3s. 9d. an acre; faringhdti or dry lands, 
3s. an acre. The total annual produce of an acre of rupit land is 
returned at about 20 cwls. of paddv from the salt harvest, valued at 
about jQi, 2S. 6d.; faringhdti land yields about 14 cwts. of dus 
paddy, and 2 cwts. of oil-seeds or pulses, valued altogether at about 
j£i, 7s. Ordinary coolies are paid at the rate of 12s. a month; agri¬ 
cultural labourers, 4-^d. a day; skilled artisans receive as much as is. 
a day. It is found extremely difficult to obtain coolies for Government 
employment. Nearly all the inhabitants of the District are engaged 
in tilling their own little plots, and they can take up spare land in 
abundance at easy rates. Moreover, there is a deeply rooted pre¬ 
judice in Assam, handed down from the days of Aham taskmasters, 
that to work for Government entails irremediable disgrace. Young men 
prefer to emigrate to remote tea plantations, rather than assist in con¬ 
structing a road near their own villages. The average price of common 
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rice is about 2s. 8d. a cwt.; fine rice from Bengal fetches as much as 
8s. a cwt. Indian corn sells at half a farthing per ear, sugar-cane at one 
farthing per cane. During the Orissa famine of 1866, the highest price 
reached by common rice was 8s. rod. a cwt. 

The only natural calamity to which Kdmrup is exposed is floods. 
Drought and blight are alike unknown. The rising of the Brahma¬ 
putra and of the minor rivers, annually lays under water a considerable 
portion of the country ; but these inundations have never been known 
to affect the general harvests. There are ten important lines of 
embankment in the District of old date, and a demand exists for more 
of these protective works. 

The means of communication are amply sufficient to prevent a local 
scarcity from at any time intensifying into famine. The main stream 
of the Brahmaputra, intersecting the District, is at all seasons navigable 
by steamers. During the rains, nearly every village is accessible by 
boat; and during the rest of the year, the country roads are in fair 
order. These roads usually run along the ridges of old embankments, 
and cross the rivers by wooden bridges. The Assam Trunk Road, 
under the management of the Public Works Department, runs through 
the north of the District for a distance of 96 miles. 

Manufactures, etc .—Manufactures can hardly be said to exist in 
Kdmrup. In each family there is a rough loom, on which the women 
weave from silk and cotton the articles required for domestic use. 
There is a special glass called Marias, who support themselves by 
making brass cups and plates. The cultivation and manufacture of tea 
is conducted almost solely by European capital and under European 
supervision, but the soil and climate are not so favourable as in Upper 
Assam. The statistics for 1874 show 24 plantations, with 2638 acres 
under cultivation; the out-turn was 375,634 lbs., being a slight decrease 
on the previous year; 8 European assistants were employed, with 145 
imported and 2176 local labourers. 

The trade of the District is mainly in the hands of Kydh or Mdrwdri 
merchants from the north-west, and c r Muhammadan shopkeepers. 
The latter confine their operations to the towns of Gauhati and 
Barpetd. The main thoroughfare of trade is the Brahmaputra, which 
is always open to steamers and large boats. Business is conducted at 
a few permanent bazars and at weakly hats or markets. Three large 
trading fairs are held in the course of the year. Tin chief export from 
the District consists of oil-seeds and timber; rit;, cotton, jute, and 
various jungle products are also despatched down the Brahmaputra. 
The articles received in exchange are Bengal table-rice, salt, piece- 
goods, sugar, betel-nuts, cocoa-nuts, and hardware. 

The American Baptist Mission at Gauhati is the only institution 
established in the District. 
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Administration .—In 1870-7 r, the total revenue of Kdmrup amounted 
to ,£119,980, towards which the land tax contributed £79,726, or 66 
per cent., and abkdri or excise, £30,412, or 25 per cent.; the total 
expenditure was £113,729, of which £15,577 were for expenses of 
collection, £20,622 for the Military Department, and £48,400 for 
Public Works. The land revenue is collected directly from the 
cultivators, as throughout the rest of Assam proper. The receipts 
have more than trebled within the last 25 years. In 1850, the land 
revenue realized £24,745 ; by 1874 this had increased to £85,135, 
raised from 109,504 cultivators, averaging 15s. 6 id. from each. In 
addition, a house tax, a relic of the ancient revenue system, is still 
levied from the nomadic cultivators along the foot of the Bhutan Hills, 
at the rate of 4s. per house. In 1874, there were 6 magisterial and 
4 civil courts open, besides 6 honorary magistrates with limited 
jurisdiction. In 1872, the regular police force numbered 295 officers 
and men, maintained at a total cost of £4988. These figures show 1 
policeman to every 12’30 square miles or to every 1904 of the popula¬ 
tion, and an average cost of £1, 7s. 7d. per square mile, or about 2d. 
per head of population. In addition, there is a municipal police of 
39 men in Gauhati town, maintained by a local rate. There are no 
chaukiddrs , or village watch, in any part of Assam proper. In 
1872, the total number of persons in Kdmrup District convicted 
of any offence, great or small, was 1088, being r person to every 516 
of the population. By far the greater proportion of the convictions 
were for petty offences. The District contains one jail and one 
Subdivisional lock-up. In 1872, the daily average number of prisoners 
was 76, of whom 66 were labouring convicts, showing 1 person in 
jail to every 7386 of the population. The total cost amounted to 
£896, or £11, 15s. 9d. per prisoner; the jail manufactures yielded a 
net profit of £106. The death-rate was 13-2 per thousand, as com¬ 
pared with an average for the ten preceding years of i32'8. Educa¬ 
tion appears to have made more progress in Kdmrup than in any 
other part of Assam. In 1856, there were 26 schools in the District, 
attended by 74 pupils. In 1870, these numbers had risen to 66 
schools and 2174 pupils ; and by 1872, after the introduction of Sir G. 
Campbell’s reforms, the schools had further increased to 146, and the 
pupils to 3969. These last figures show 1 school to every 25 square 
miles, and 7 pupils to every thousand of the population. In 1872, 
the school expenditure was £3020, towards which Government con¬ 
tributed £2050, or more than two-thirds. The chief educational 
establishment is the High School, which contains the only college 
department in Assam. In 1872, there were only 4 students in the 
college, and 199 in the school; the Government grant was £900, 
against £341 raised from fees and fines. 
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Kdmrup District is divided into two administrative Subdivisions, and 
10 thands or police circles. The number of pargands or fiscal divisions 
is returned at 116, with 85 estates or tracts under a separate mauzaddr 
or revenue collector. The only municipality in the District is Gauhdti 
town, with an area of 2 square miles, and a population of ii , 49 2 
persons. In 1876-77, the municipal revenue amounted to ^2709, the 
average rate of taxation being is. iold. per head. 

Medical Aspects. —The climate of the Distric t does not differ from 
that common to the whole of the Assam valley. The neighbourhood 
of Gauhdti is exceptionally unhealthy, being shut in between the 
Brahmaputra and a semicircle of low hills ; but much has recently 
been done in the way of sanitary improvements. The mean annual 
temperature is returned at 76', the thermometer seldom rising higher 
than 90°. The annual rainfall over a period of eleven years has 
averaged ;o'i 2 inches. The prevailing direction of the wind is from 
the north-east. During the cold weather, fogs gather daily in the early 
morning over the valley of the Brahmaputra. 

The endemic diseases are malarious fevers, dysentery, diarrhoea, 
splenitis, scorbutis, and various forms of leprosy. Cholera, also, 
periodically makes its appearance in an epidemic form. Small pox is 
said to be giving way before the growing practice of vaccination. It 
has been observed that the universal habit of opium-eating renders the 
natives less capable than elsewhere of recovering from the attacks of 
disease. Vital statistics are collected in the District by the mauzdddrs, 
a somewhat less inefficient agency than the chaukiddrs of Bengal. In 
1874, their returns showed a death-rate of 21-2 per thousand. In the 
same year, the returns from selected areas gave a death-rate of 55'9 
per thousand in the rural area, and only 18'5 in the urban area, which 
is conterminous with the town of Gauhati. Out of a total of 1525 
deaths, 790 were assigned to cholera, 328 to bowel complaints, 231 to 
fevers, and 69 to small pox. There is one dispensary at Gauhati town, 
which was attended in 1874 by 209 in-door and 972 out-door patients; 
the total income was ^235, towards which Government contributed 
£84. K am nip is liable to be ravaged by several forms of cattle 
disease, of which, that known as viaur , and described as a combination 
of cholera and dysentery, is especially fatai. 

Kamsoli Moti and Kamsoli N&ni.— Petty States in Rewa Kanta, 
Bombay, which, together with Jiral, are ruled b) tvo chiefs. The area 
of the three States amounts to 3 square miles. he revenue derived 
from Kamsoli Moti is ^110, and the tribute paid to the Gdckwdr of 
Baroda, £1$. The revenue from Kamsoli Ndni is ^£60, and the 
Gdekwdr’s tribute, J12. The revenue of Jiral is J159, and its tribute 
to the Gaekwdr, jQy. 

Kaxnta Raj aula. —One of the petty States of Bundelkhand, under 
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the Central India Agency and the Government of India. Area, 4 
square miles; estimated population in 1875, 2000; revenue in the same 
year, ^300. Kamta is a celebrated place of Hindu pilgrimage, 
being one of the places where Rdma is said to have stayed during his 
wanderings. The chief, Rio Bharat Prasdd, is a Hindu Kdyasth. 
He holds a sanad of adoption. 

Kamtar&ndla. —State forest, thickly wooded with sal, in Raipur 
District, Central Provinces, along an affluent of the Jonk river. Area, 
25 square miles. 

KdmtM. —Estate in Bhandara District, Central Provinces, paying 
a quit-rent to Government of ^'4680, and comprising 207 villages. 
Area, 503 square miles, of which two-fifths are cultivated. Conferred 
more than a century ago on a Kumbi family, it was confiscated on 
their rebelling against the Raja of Nagpur in 1818, and granted to the 
ancestor of the present chief, a Lodhi, whose family, by payment of 
heavy fines, acquired the zaminddrt tenure or chicfship. 

KamtM. —Town in Kdmthd estate, Bhandara District, Central 
Provinces. Eat. 21 0 31' o" x., long. So 0 21' o" k. Pop. (1878), 2661, 
chiefly agricultural. The chief of Kdmthd has a handsome residence, 
surrounded by a wall and moat. He provides the conservancy, and 
has built a large dispensary at his sole expense. Government school, 
District post office, and police station. 

Kdmthi (Kamptec ; Kdmpti). —Large town and cantonment in Nagpur 
District, Central Provinces. Lat. 21° 13' 30” n., long. 79 0 14' 30" e. ; y 
miles north-east of Nagpur, immediately below the junction of the Kan- 
hdn with the Pencil and Kolar rivers. Pop. (1S77), 48,831. The military 
lines and bazars are laid out along the right bank of the Kanhan on the 
principle of a camp, except that the cavalry are on the extreme left. A 
broad road, about 4 miles long, runs right through. In 1S70, the military 
force, which is a first-class brigade command, belonging to the Madras 
establishment, consisted of 3 batteries of European artillery, a regiment of 
Native cavalry, a regiment of European infantry', and a regiment and a 
half of Native infantry. An extensive parade ground, south-east of the 
cantonment, separates it from the town, which is built in broad and regular 
streets, and in 1870 contained 8r29 houses. A considerable trade is 
carried on in cattle, country cloth, salt, and European piece-goods. The 
Mdrwdris have the grain trade almost entirely in their hands. There 
is also a brisk traffic in timber, floated down the rivers to the town. 
Municipal affairs are managed by two committees, consisting of non¬ 
official Native, and ex-officio English members, and presided over by the 
Brigadier-General commanding the Force. The latest improvements 
are —an excellent masonry lank, constructed partly at the cost of Bansildl 
Abfrchand Rdi Bahddur, an influential resident; the Temple Gardens, 
for recreation; a good sardi; and a large central market-place. The 
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town has its dispensary, schools, and dharmsdlds for travellers; and 
the cantonment contains a large building used for public purposes. 
There is a commodious Protestant church, built in 1833 ; and a Roman 
Catholic establishment of the order of St. Francis de Sales, with a 
convent and church; in addition to 5 Muhammadan mosques and 70 
Hindu temples. Kdmthi dates only from the establishment of the 
cantonment in 1821. It used to be thought unhealthy, but, owing to 
sanitary improvements, the death-rate of late years has greatly decreased. 
The supply of water is drawn chieily from the Kanhan, supplemented 
by a large tank and 360 wells. 

Ka-myaw-keng. — Revenue circle in Tavoy District, Tenasserim 
Division, British Burma. Area, 12 square miles, chieily under rice; 
pop. (1S76), 2280; gross revenue, ^386. 

Ka-myit. — Large revenue circle in Sandoway District, Arakan 
Division, British Burma. Chief products—rice, sesamum, and tobacco. 
Pop. (1876), 3488 ; gross revenue, ^6So. 

Kan (or Kdn ).—River of Malwa, Central India, rising in lat. 22 0 
36' n\, and long. 75° 55' e., on the north side of the Vindhyan range, 
8 miles east of Mhow (Mau). It flows in a northerly direction through 
a very fertile country until it is joined by the Saraswati. It then takes 
a north-easterly direction for about 19 miles, and eventually falls into 
the Sipra, in lat. 23 0 8' n - ., long. 75 0 50' e. On the route from Mhow 
to Ujjain, about 12 miles from the source of this river, there is a good 
ford. 

Kand Damodar. — Water-course in Hugh District, Bengal; for¬ 
merly one of the main channels of the Damodar into the Hugh'. It 
branches off from the present Damodar near the point where the Kind 
nadi leaves that river, and flows southwards through Hugh' District 
parallel to the Damodar. In the lower portion of its course it is known 
as the Kansona khdl, under which name it enters the Hugh River 
about s miles above Rdipur and 1 mile north of Ulubaria. 

Kandigiri. —Fort in Nellore District, Madras.— See Kanyagiri. 

Kan-aing. —Revenue circle in Rrmrf township, Kyouk-hpyu 
District, Arakan Division, British Burma. Area, 18 square miles. 
Chief products—coarse sugar and indigo. Pop. (1876), 4068; gross 
revenue, ^781. 

Kdnd-nadi. —Water-course.in Hugh District, Bengal; formerly the 
main channel of the Damodar, but now a petty streati. It branches off 
from the present Ddmodar near Salimdbdd in South Bardwdn, whence 
it flows south-east and east through Ilugli District till it joins the Ghid 
nadi, when, under the name of the Kunti nadi or Nayd-sardi khdl, it 
falls into the Hugh river at Nayd-sardi, thus establishing a connection 
between the Ddmodar and the Hugh'. A cutting was recently made 
through the silted up mouth of this river; the silted mouth having shut 
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off the villages from their water supply. It now carries off a considerable 
portion of the Ddmodar water, which is largely made use of for irrigation. 

Kanandaglidi. —Town in Tanjorc District, Madras. Lat. 10” 39' 
n., long. 79° 20' ic.; pop. (1871), 2840; number of houses, 397. An 
important station of the S. P. G. Mission. 

Kanara (Ca tiara), North. —The most southerly of the coast Districts 
of Bombay, lying between lat. 13° 52' and 15° 31' n., and between 
long. 74 0 10' and 75° 7' k. Area, 4235 square miles; pop. (1872), 
398,406 persons. Bounded on the north by Belgium District; on the 
east by Dhdrwdr and Mysore; on the south by South Kanara, in the 
Madras Presidency; on the nest for about 76 miles by the Arabian 
Sea; and on the north-west by the territory of Goa. Chief town and 
seaport, Kakwar. 

Physical Aspects .- - The Sahvadri range of the Western Ghats, vary¬ 
ing in height from 2500 to 3000 feet, runs through the District from 
north to south, dividing it into two parts, viz. the uplands or Balaghat 
(area, about 3000 square miles), and the lowlands or Payanghdt (cover¬ 
ing about 1300 square miles). The coast line is only broken by the 
Kdrwar headland in the north, and by the estuaries of four rivers and 
the mouths of many smaller streams, through which the salt water finds 
an entrance into numerous lagoons winding several miles inland. The 
shore, though generally sandy, is in some parts rocky. Fringing its 
margin, and behind the banks of the brushwood-bordered lagoons, rise 
groves of cocoa-nut trees, and inland from this line of palms stretches 
a narrow strip of level rice land. The whole breadth of the lowlands, 
never more than j 3 miles, is in some places not above 5 miles. From 
this narrow belt rise a few smooth, flat-backed hills, from 200 to 300 
feet high; and at places it is crossed by lofty, rugged, densely wooded 
spurs, which, starting from the main range of the Sahyadri Mills, 
maintain almost to the coast a height of not less than 1000 feet. 
Among these hills lie well-tilled valleys of garden and rice land. The 
plateau of the Bdldghdt is irregular, varying from 1300 to 2000 feet in 
height. In some parts the country rises into well-wooded knolls, in 
others it is studded by small, isolated, steep hills. Except on the 
banks of streams and in the more open glades, the whole is one broad 
waste of woodland and forest. The open spaces are dotted over with 
hamlets or parcelled out into rice clearings. 

Stretching across the watershed of the Sahyadri Hills, North 
Kanara contains two sets of rivers—one flowing west to the Arabian 
Sea, the other east towards the Bay of Bengal. Of the eastern streams, 
the Warda, a tributary of the Tungabhadra, alone calls for mention. 
Of those that flow westwards, four are of some consequence—the Kdli 
in the north, the Gangdwali and Tadri in the centre, and the Shirawati 
in the south. The last of these, plunging over a cliff 825 feet in height, 
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about 35 miles above the town of Hondwar, forms the famous Gersoppa 
Falls. Along the coast, the quality of the water is good, and the 
supply throughout the year abundant. Total number of wells in 1873-74, 
22,990; water-lifts, 2144; and ponds, 6591. The prevailing rocks are 
granite and trap, the former largely predominating. At the base of 
the granite hills, laterite formation is common. Along the coast from 
Karwdr to Hondwar, the surface rock is almost entirely hard laterite, 
a stone admirably adapted for building purposes. Iron ore occurs in 
some portions of the District, and limestone is found in the valley of 
Ydn, about 18 miles from Kumpta (Ooompta). The forests of North 
Kanara form its principal feature. They flourish both below and above 
the line of the Sahyadri Hills, and have, during the past ten years 
(1866-76), yielded an average annual net revenue of ,£39,307. Though 
all contain many varieties of trees, they may be arranged in three 
classes, severally distinguished by the predominance of ain (Terminalia 
glabra), teak (Tectona grandis), and the Karvi bush. Along the Kali 
river and its affluent, the Rettery, stretch fine forests of teak trees, 
with smooth, shapely stems, rising without a branch to a height of 
70 feet. The working of the reserves is under the direct charge of 
the Forest Department. Each season, the trees suited for felling are 
marked by the forest officers, and the timber, when cut, is removed 
by contract to a depot, and there sold by public auction. The 
cultivators are allowed to gather dry wood for fuel, and leaves for 
manure, and to cut bamboos and brushwood for their huts and cattle- 
sheds. They are also supplied, free of charge, with such timber as 
they require for their own use. In former years, most of the produce 
of the Kanara forests went westwards to the sea-coast, finding its chief 
markets in Bombay and Guzerat. Of late years the sea trade has fallen 
off, and the bulk of the timber is now taken eastward to the open 
country in and beyond Dhdrwar. 

Kanara is almost the only part of the Bombay Presidency abounding 
in wild animals. Tigers, common and black leopards, bears, hyaenas, 
wild dogs, bison, sdmbhar, wild boars, ar ' red and grey squirrels are 
still numerous. Several varieties of deer, porcupines, hares, jackals, 
foxes, and wild cats are also to be found. ()f winged game there are 
pea-fowl, jungle-fowl, florican, spur fowl, paitiidges, snipe, quail, duck, 
widgeon, and teal. 

History .—The early history of the District is in- l ided in the next 
article on South Kanaka. Until 1861, North K nara formed part 
of the Presidency of Madras. In that year, on the ground of its near¬ 
ness to Bombay and the close mercantile relations existing between 
the Bombay merchants and the traders of Karwdr, Kumpta (Coompta), 
and llondwar, the District was transferred to Bombay. 

Population, etc. — The Census Returns of 1872 disclosed a total 
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population of 398,406 persons, residing in 1065 villages and 91,593 
houses; density of population, 94 per square mile; houses per square 
mile, 21; persons per village, 374; persons per house, 4-35. Classified 
according to sex, there were—males, 206,417, and females, 191,989; 
proportion of males, 51 -81 per cent. Classified according to age, 
there were, under 12 years —70,282 boys, and 64,995 g' rls i total 
children, 135,277, or 33-95 per cent. The religious classification shows 
364,402 Hindus, 21,755 Musalmans, 25 Farsi’s, 12,189 Christians, and 
34 Jew's. Among Hindus, the most noteworthy class is the Havik 
Brill mans (about 41,000), who make their livelihood by spice and 
areca-nut gardens. Besides the regular Muhammadan population (de¬ 
scendants of local converts to Isldm), generally in poor circumstances, 
employed chiefly in agriculture and by Government as messengers 
and police, there are, in Kanara, two special bodies of foreign Muham¬ 
madan settlers. Of these, the most important and well-to-do are 
the Navayatas or seamen, representatives of the colonies of Arab 
merchants, of whom a remnant still exists along the whole coast 
line of the Bombay Presidency, from Gogo southwards. The other 
foreign Musalman community is the Sidhis, descendants of African 
slaves formerly owned by the Portuguese. Although they have inter¬ 
married for several generations with the low-caste population of the 
District, the Sidhis have not lost their original peculiarities. They 
still possess the woolly hair and black skin of the pure African negro. 
They are for the most part very poor, and, settled in dense remote 
forests, live on the produce of little patches of rude cultivation. 
The Christians in the District, who are almost all Roman Catholics, 
belong to two classes, of which the first consists of a few families from 
Goa, of Portuguese extraction, though much mixed by intermarriage 
with the natives of the country ; the second are descendants of local 
converts to Christianity. Christians of the higher class are clerks, the 
rest principally artisans and labourers. There arc famous Jain temples 
at Gersoppa and Bhatkal, and forts of some antiquity at Mirjan and 
Sadashivgad. Gokarn and Banwasi, also, have fine old granite 
temples. 

Agriculture, etc .—Agriculture gives employment to 275,333 persons, 
or 69^1 i per cent, of the entire population. The cultivated portions of 
the low lands are either sandy plains, lying along the shore and the 
banks of rivers, or narrow', well-watered valleys, which are for the most 
part planted with rice, cocoa-nut groves, and areca or betel-nut gardens. 
In the uplands, the soil is generally a stiff clay, retentive of moisture. 
But owing to the want of inhabitants, and also to the malarious climate, 
many fertile and well - irrigated valleys lie waste, and covered with 
forest. The area under tillage is returned at 333,175 acres, or 12'2 
per cent, of the total area. As the survey has not been introduced 
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into the whole of the District, this estimate is only approximate, for 
the same reason, no trustworthy details are available as to the area 
devoted to different crops. Rice, of which there are many varieties, 
is the staple of the District. Rdgi (Eleusine coracana), sugar-cane, 
and safflower are also grown to a considerable extent; and cocoa-nuts, 
areca-nuts, cardamoms, and pepper are produced in gardens in large 
quantities for home consumption and for export. The culture of 
chayroot is still very limited, but its red, black, and chocolate dyes 
are coming into repute in Europe. Cochineal is largely exported to 
England. Coffee is grown to a very small extent; and, compared with 
the system followed by European planters in the Wynad and Mysore, 
its cultivation is careless and slovenly. Rice and garden lands are 
irrigated, the water being obtained from perennial streams. Near 
villages, especially on the coast, there are groves and avenues of 
Alexandrian laurel, which attains a large size. The areca-nut gardens, 
which are situated in the upland valleys, are surrounded by strong 
fences, within which are planted rows of cocoa-nut, jack, and mango 
trees. The betel-leaf creepers are trained on areca palms. The 
upland gardens also contain pepper, cardamoms, ginger, plantains; 
and sometimes pumelo, orange, lime, and iron-wood trees {migeluimpa) 
are found in these higher tracts. Formerly, in the most open parts of 
the forest, nomadic cultivation by brushwood burning {kumdri) was 
carried on, principally by tribes of Marhatta extraction. In the cold 
season, the hillmen used to cut down the bushes and lower branches 
of the larger trees, and burn them before the rains set in. In some 
places the seed was sown in the ashes on the fall of the first rains, the 
soil having been untouched by implements of any kind. Compared 
with most parts of Bombay, the greater part of the land of North 
Kanara has hitherto nominally been in the hands of a few large 
proprietors. But since the introduction of the Revenue Survey, the 
ease with which land can be divided has shown that many of the large 
estates were in reality groups of moderate-sized holdings. 

Commerce , etc. — The District contains 2 po. is, of which five— 
Karwar, Kumpta, Ankola, Bhatkal, and Ilona war — are important. 
Out of .£1,841,173 (the total value of the trade at these ports in 
1876), £1. 199,077 represented exports, and £642,096 imports. Rice, 
cotton, timber, cocoa-nuts, and spices are the principal articles of 
export The cotton comes from Dharwar, Mysore, lellary, and the 
Xizdm’s Dominions, and is shipped from Karwar am. Kumpta. The 
chief articles of import are piece-goods, silk, metal, sugar, and spirits. 
The Karwar and Kumpta carvers in sandal-wood and ebony have 
successfully exhibited their workmanship at the various Industrial 
Exhibitions in Europe. Salt, made from January to June in lands 
rented from Government, is one of the chief manufactures. Length of 
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roads within the District, 191 miles. Rates of interest vary according 
to the credit of the borrower, from 12 to 24 per cent, per annum. 
Except a few Christians, the labouring classes are almost all Hindus. 
The daily wages of unskilled labour vary from 4^d. to is., and of 
skilled labour from is. to 2s. The current prices of the .chief articles 
of food during 1876 were—rice, 28 lbs. per rupee (2s.); wheat, 26 lbs.; 
and ddl or split pease, 26 lbs. 

Administration .—The total revenue of North Kanara District— 
imperial, local, and municipal—amounted in 187G-77 to a total of 
.£165,597 ; incidence of taxation per head, 8s. 3fd. The land tax, as 
elsewhere throughout India, forms the principal source of revenue, 
yielding £82,862. The item next in importance is the forest revenue, 
£34,281. The District local funds, created since 1863 for works of 
public utility and rural education, supply a total of £12,596. There 
are 5 municipalities with an aggregate population of 38,258, and a total 
income of £3518; incidence of municipal taxation, from iojd.to 2s. 5d. 
per head of the population. The administration of North Kanara, 
in revenue matters, is entrusted to a Collector and four Assistants, of 
whom two arc covenanted civilians. The District is provided with a 
judge’s court. For the settlement of civil disputes, there are 5 courts; 
19 officers share the administration of criminal justice. Total strength 
of the regular police, 698 officers and men, averaging 1 man to every 6 
square miles and to every 595 persons. Yearly cost of police, £11,046, 
being £2, 12s. 2d. per square mile, and 6{jd. per head of population. 
Education has widely spread of late years. In 1865-66, there were 16 
schools, attended by 929 pupils; by 1876-77, the number of schools 
had risen to 83, with 4425 pupils, averaging 1 school for every 11 
inhabited villages. There are 4 libraries or reading-rooms in the 
District. 

Medical Aspects .—The rainfall varies on the coast from 100 inches a 
year at Karwar to 163 at Kumpta. In the uplands, the rainfall is less, 
being on an average about 72 inches. Fever of a severe type is the 
prevalent disease. In i860, a very bad epidemic of fever broke out, 
and, gradually spreading over the whole District, extended eastwards 
into the rice tracts of Dharwar. During 1861 and 1S62 the fever 
raged with great severity both along the sea-coast and in the Dharwar 
and Hubli Subdivisions. The Sanitary Commissioner to the Bombay 
Government was deputed to investigate the cause, but no definite 
results were arrived at. The people believed that the appearance of 
the disease was recurrent in cycles of eighty Jupiter or sixty solar years, 
together with the flowering of the bamboo. The bamboo has, how¬ 
ever, since then flowered and died throughout the District, but no 
increase in the local fever is apparent. During 1872, small-pox was 
very prevalent. In 1876, 10 dispensaries afforded relief to 1329 in-door 
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and 32,459 out-door patients, and 10,726 persons were vaccinated. 
Reported annual death-rate, 30 per 1000. 

Kanara (Canard), South. — A British District in the Madras 
Presidency; situated on the western coast, between 14 0 31' and 15’ 
31' n. lat., and between 74° 1' and 75° 2' e. long. It is bounded 
on the north by North Kanara (Bombay), on the south by Malabar, 
on the east by Mysore and Coorg, and on the west by the Indian 
Ocean. Area, 3902 square miles ; population, based on Census of 1871 
(according to Parliamentary Abstract of 187S), 918,362. The admini¬ 
strative headquarters and chief town is Makgai.ore. 

Physical Aspects. —South Kanara is intersected with streams, and, 
from the broken nature of the country, the scenery is most varied and 
picturesque. Abundant vegetation, extensive forests, numerous groves 
of cocoa-nut palms along the coast, and rice-fields in every valley, give 
refreshing greenness to the prospect. The most densely-inhabited 
tract, which is situated along the seaboard from north to south of its entire 
length, and extends into the interior from 5 to 25 miles, maybe roughly 
described as a broken tableland of laterite, the height of which varies 
from 200 to 400 feet near the coast and rises to 600 feet towards the 
Gbits. Inland, this so-called tableland is bounded by the lower spurs 
running down from the Ghit range. These spurs, which are numerous 
and of every conceivable form, are for the most part forest-clad, and 
consist, like the parent mountains, of gneiss, schist, quartz, hornblende, 
and granite. Of detached mountains, properly so called, there are 
none; but the rock of Jemalabad, near Beltangadi, and the hill known 
as the Ass’s Ears, are well-known landmarks. The laterite downs near 
the coast are furrowed in every direction by numerous valleys of rich 
alluvial soil, by which the heavy rainfall of the south-western monsoon 
drains away. The laterite itself is an iron clay lying on the top of a 
granite bed. The granite is found at the base of every river, and 
constantly breaks above the surface of the laterite in round conical hills, 
sometimes covered with small trees, and in other places naked and 
bare. 

The Western Ghats, rising from 3000 to 6000 feet, form a bulwark 
boundary on the eastern side of the District. They are crossed by 
several passes. The chief of them are the Sampaji, Agumbi, Char- 
midi, Haidar Ghur or Hasangadi, Manjaribad, and KoMr, all of which 
connect the plateau of Mysore and Coorg with t! e lowlands of South 
Kanara. Up to these passes, good cart roads lead from Mangalore. 

None of the rivers of the District exceeds 100 miles in length. They 
all take their rise in the Western Ghats, and, owing to the unfailing and 
heavy monsoon, become raging torrents at one time of the year and 
rocky or sluggish at another. Many of them are navigable during the 
fair weather for from 15 to 25 miles from the coast, and admit of a 
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considerable boat traffic, which brings down to the coast the coffee 
and other produce of Mysore and Coorg, and the rice grown in the 
interior. The principal of these rivers are the Netrdvati, the Gurpur, the 
Gongoli (or Gurget-hole), and the Chendragiri (or Puiswinni). From 
the nature of the country, with its numberless streams and their uncer¬ 
tain fords, the loss from drowning every year is considerable, the annual 
average number of deaths being 130. Owing to the rapid fall of the 
streams, especially in the interior, water might be used as a motive 
power without difficulty, but it is not so applied by the people. There 
is a small and pretty lake at Kdrkal, and an undrained fresh water 
lagoon at Kundapur. 

The District is rich in a fine clay, well adapted for pottery, and 
several firms are engaged in the manufacture of machine-made tiles and 
bricks. Kaolin is also of frequent occurrence underlying the laterite. 
Gold is found in small quantities at Mijdr, garnets at Subramanya and 
Kemphalla. Iron exists in the Udipi and Uppdrangadi taluks , but it is 
not worked. The forest land is of vast extent, but the exact area is 
unknown, as the District has never been surveyed. Most of the land 
is private property, and only a few forests near the Ghdts are owned by 
Government. At present the large timber forests are almost entirely 
confined to scattered portions of the Ghdts and the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood. A large portion of the uncultivated tract reaches to within 
a few miles of the coast, and supports a secondary and fuel-producing 
growth,—broken up and terminated towards the seaboard by undulating 
pasture ground of somewhat poor description. The Forest Department 
have failed to realize from the District more than ^2000 to ^£4000 
annual revenue, owing to unsettled claims of the rayats to the greater 
portion of the forest. The principal products are- -timber, bamboos, 
fuel, cardamoms, wild arnnvroot, gall-nuts, gamboge, catechu; fibrous 
barks (several kinds), cinnamon (both bark and oil); gums (dhupa 
and that of several Acacias); resins (from several forest trees, princi¬ 
pally from genus Dipterocarpus); dyes (various, but mainly of sombre 
colour). These products, together with honey and beeswax, are 
collected by the Malekudis or hillmen; but the total export from the 
District is not important. There is a large yearly out-turn of sandal 
oil, amounting in value to over 5,000, but this is merely manu¬ 
factured in Kanara, the sandal-wood being brought from Mysore for 
the purpose. Of timber trees, the best both in quality and quantity 
are the following :—Bamboo mutti or hanapA (Terminalia tomentosa), 
kiral boghi (Hopea parviflora), inti (Xylia dolabriformis), marawa 
(Terminalia paniculata), blackwood (Dalbergia latifolia), jack (Arto- 
carpus integrifolia), wild jack (Artocarpus hirsutus), wild mango 
(Mangifera indica), poon spar (Calophyllum bracteatum), ebony 
(Diospyros ebenum), iron-wood (Mesua ferrea), palmyra (Ilorassus 
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flabelliformis), cedar (Cedrela toon), bengay (Pterocarpus marsupium), 
ben-teak (Lagerstrcemia, more than one species), and others of the 
Terminalia, Acacia, Dalbergia, and Uipterocarpus genera. The forests 
formerly abounded in game, which, however, is rapidly decreasing under 
incessant shooting without any close season. There are 7172 guns in 
the District; most of them are constantly in use. One effect of the 
great destruction of game is, that tigers and other beasts of prey are 
driven by the decreasing quantity of hog and spotted deer to feed upon 
cattle. Elephants, tiger, panther, sambhar , the axis, and other small 
deer, and wild hog are to be found; but the Kanara jungles are the 
especial home of the bison. The people will not kill snakes, and no 
rewards are usually claimed for their destruction. The total number of 
deaths in the last three years is returned at 179 from snake-bite, and 20 
from wild beasts. 

History .—The history of South Kanara is not easily traced. From 
an ethnological point, the country has no independent existence. The 
southern portion is Malayalam, the middle Tuluva, and only the north 
in any sense Kanarese. The very name is a misnomer. Kanara or 
the Karnatadesa (the country where the Kanarese people dwell, and the 
Kanarese tongue is spoken) is properly the land above the Ghats, of 
which Mysore, Coorg, and part of the Ceded Districts form the most 
considerable tract. By one of the strange processes of history, the 
name strictly applicable to this region (Karnatic) has been transferred 
to the Tamil country below the Eastern Ghats, while the name of 
Kanara is given to the Malabar-Tuluva country on the western coast. 
South Kanara, at least as far north as Udipi, formed part of the ancient 
kingdom of Kerala; and certainly, as far north as the Chendragiri 
river, the people and language belong to Malabar. Passing over the 
legendary period of Parasu Rama, we find that in 1252 a.d. a Pandyan 
prince conquered and ruled the country, and his successors gave place 
(a.d. 1336) to the Vijayanagar Raj. In 1564, when the power of 
the latter dynasty was broken at the battle of Talikot, the governor 
of Bcdnur (originally only a rich raj..') threw off his allegiance and 
established the kingdom of Bcdnur, to which in process of time 
Kanara from Honore to Nileslnvdr was added. In the earlier dealings 
of the Company’s factors with the Cherakal Raja, this kingdom is 
spoken of as ‘our enemy Canara.’ The northern part of Kanara, 
probably as far south as the confines of Tul .\ ., was ruled in early 
times by the Kadamba (a.d. 161 to 714) and Ballal (714-1335) 
dynasties. The Ikkeri Rajas of Tuluva (1560 to 1763), like the 
Bednur Rajas, to whom latterly they became feudatory, rose to power 
on the ruins of Vijayanagar. 

In 1763, when Haidar All conquered Bednur, he despatched detach¬ 
ments to secure the western coast; and Mangalore and Basrttr were 
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occupied within a few months of the fall of the capital. Immediate 
steps were taken to utilize the possession of the seaboard and found a 
Mysorean navy; and in 1766, Haidar passed through the District to 
the conquest of Malabar. Two years afterwards, an English force from 
Bombay captured Haidar’s fleet, and occupied Honore and Mangalore, 
only to surrender them a few months later to Haidar’s troops under 
Tipu. One of Tipu’s first acts was the deportation and forcible 
conversion to Muhammadanism of a large portion of the Christian 
inhabitants of Kanara. In 1783-84, South Kanara was again the scene 
of war between the English and Mysore troops, which terminated, after 
a gallant defence of over nine months, in the evacuation of Mangalore. 
South Kanara finally became a British possession in 1791. 

In 1834, on the occasion of the deposition of the Coorg Riija, the 
inhabitants of Amara and Suliya petitioned for annexation. In 1837, 
the Government complied with their request, and the Maganis were 
added to the l’uttur Division of South Kanara. This, however, 
caused great dissatisfaction. One Kalianappa Subraya, taking advan¬ 
tage of the feeling of loyalty still retained towards the old Coorg 
dynasty, raised an insurrection in the same year. The imbecility of 
the commandant of the troops and the timidity of the Collector gave 
courage to what was at first a mere riot. The insurrection spread, and 
the troops retreated from Puttiir to Mangalore. The rebels followed 
and sacked the civil offices and jail in the face of the troops, but 
soon retired and broke up into small gangs of marauders. These 
were speedily dispersed, and the ringleaders seized and punished; and 
in a very short time the whole country was quieted. At no time was 
this insurrection formidable; the men were armed with clubs and 
a few matchlocks, and a determined front would have broken it at 
any time. The records were destroyed, however, and much property 
plundered. In i860, the Province was divided into two Districts, 
North and South Kanara, of which the former was transferred to the 
Bombay Presidency in 1862. 

Population .—The population of the District has been enumerated 
from time to time. Before i8 7 r, the returns were made up by the 
village officers as part of their ordinary duty. An elaborate and com¬ 
plete Census of the District, taken in 1871, disclosed a total population 
of 919,513 persons, of whom 787,183 were Hindus, 82,803 Muham¬ 
madans, and 49,517 Christians, and xo ‘others.’ A comparison of these 
figures with earlier estimates shows a steady increase of the Christians 
as compared with the Muhammadan and Hindu population. Out of 
the total male population 62^5 per cent, are workers, of whom 46a) per 
cent, live by agriculture and manual labour. The inhabitants of South 
Kanara are of four races—Hindus, half caste Portuguese, Arabians, and 
aborigines. The Hindus may be divided into two classes — those 
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undoubtedly of Aryan descent, such as the Saraswat Brihmans, and 
perhaps the Konkdn Brahmans; and those probably of the 1 )ravidian 
stock, Sivali Brdhmans, Bants, Jains, and perhaps Koragars and Holyars. 
Of the half-caste Portuguese, native Christians (originally immigrants from 
Goa) form a considerable part. The Moplds, of Arab descent, profess 
the Muhammadan faith. The aborigines include Malekudis, Koragars, 
and probably the Holyars, the latter being Pariahs or out-castes. The 
Malekudis are an aboriginal race inhabiting the forests, many ot whom 
have either migrated to the coffee plantations or remain in a state of 
serfdom to the proprietors. They practise the nomadic system of 
agriculture, known as homin'. 'Phe Hindus of South Kanara are 
divided into Brahmans, Kshattriyas, Chettis, and Sudras. Of the 
so-called Brahmans, a very large section are cultivating Brahmans, 
arbitrarily elevated to that caste, and not acknowledged by the legiti¬ 
mate or Aryan Brahmans. The Tains in 1871 numbered 8339. Of the 
Christians, 2099 belong to the Basel Mission (founded in 1838), and 
the rest are Roman Catholics, divided between the Goa and Cochin 
Missions. The Christians are not confined to the towns, but mingle 
with the other castes in every occupation. There are a few followers 
of the Brahma Samaj in Mangalore. The chief languages spoken are 
—apart from the European tongues and the Hindustani of foreigners— 
Tulu, Malaydlam, Kanarese, and Konkdni. Tulu, the language of 
Tuluva, is spoken generally between Udipi and Kumbia, by perhaps 
180,000 people; south of the Puiswinni river, and elsewhere with 
Moplas, Malaydlam is the prevailing tongue. Kanarese, being the 
official language, is understood everywhere. Konkdni is the domestic 
language of some castes, and of all the Goa Christians. 

The only places with a population exceeding 2000 are Mulki, Udipi, 
Kdrkal, Bantwal, and Mangalore. Some towns returned in the Census 
Report as containing over 5000 are mere villages with populous hamlets 
attached. Mangalork is the most important town in the District, and 
the only municipality. It has a population of 29,712 persons, and a 
municipal revenue of ^3000. 

Agriculture .—The staple crop of South Kanara is rice. Cocoa-nut 
gardens are numerous along the coast, and areca plantations in the 
interior. Gram, beans, hemp, nigi, sugar-cane, tobacco, and cotton are 
grown, but not to any extent. The land is thus classified according to 
its capacity for irrigation— byle, or rich wet la id ; tuazal, or middling 
wet land; and bettu, or land watered only by the rainfall. On byle land 
of the best quality, three rice crops can be raised in the year; on the 
best mazal land, two crops; bettu land produces only a single crop. 
The yentilu or karti is the earliest rice crop of the season, on whatever 
description of land it may be grown. The seed is first sown in 
nurseries, which are highly manured, and the plants are afterwards 
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transplanted. In about two months after transplantation, the crop 
comes into ear, and in about twenty-one days more is ready for reaping. 
Experiments have been made to introduce Carolina rice, but have not 
been generally attended with success. No statistics of the cultivated 
area are available. The ruling prices of food grains, etc., per garce of 
9600 lbs. avoirdupois, in South Kanara in 1870-71 were—for best rice, 
*633. 14s.; paddy, ,£14, 10s.; gram, £62, 10s.; and wheat, .£62, 10s. 
The wages of day-labourers have not increased since 1850, but smiths 
and bricklayers, who in that year obtained 6d., now get 9d., and car¬ 
penters now receive is. who then got 91!. The Holiyars, answering to 
the Pariahs of Madras and the Mhars of Bombay, are a class who live 
by hire as unskilled labourers. They are paid in paddy or rice; and 
their wages are subject to deductions on account of debts generally 
contracted by them to meet the expenses of marriage. For gathering 
the harvest and storing it up they are not paid at so much per day, but 
receive one-eleventh of the crop; so also for preparing rice from paddy 
—they receive 6 lbs. of rice for preparing 84 lbs. At the time of trans¬ 
planting and reaping, females are largely employed, and are generally 
paid 4 lbs. of rice per day. Before the British rule, the Holiyars were 
the slaves of the wargddrs (proprietors); and even to this day they 
remain in a state of modified serfdom. But the coffee estates are 
drawing large numbers from their original homes, and the labour 
market is rapidly becoming ruled by the ordinary laws of supply and 
demand. Almost all land is private property, some unclaimed waste, 
and lands escheated to Government being the only exception. The 
whole is divided into estates ( wargs ), which include cultivated, cultiv¬ 
able, and waste lands, but only the cultivated portion is assessed. 
Any new cultivation is assessed at certain fixed rates according to the 
description of soil. As long as the proprietor pays the assessment, 
Government does not interfere, and no cultivation accounts are kept, 
the assessment being fixed on the whole estate and not on each field. 
Some over-assessed lapsed estates are temporarily granted for cultiva¬ 
tion below the standard assessment. Formerly mul-pattds (permanent 
leases) were given for such lands, but the practice has now been discon¬ 
tinued. The tenures between the proprietor (wargJdr) and the tenant 
(wakkal) are: midgeni or permanent leases at a fixed rent, generally 
granted on payment of a premium—in old leases the rent is usually 
paid in money, in recent leases in kind; chalgeni, yearly or temporary 
leases — rent generally paid in kind, sometimes partly in money and 
partly in kind. The midgeni tenure is transferable, and the holder may 
be regarded as a subordinate proprietor rather than a tenant. The 
miilgeni tenants are in the proportion of 1 to 6 to the chalgeni tenants. 
The. Government assessment on midgeni lands is sometimes paid by 
the proprietor and sometimes by the tenant That on chalgeni lands is 
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always paid by the proprietor. All the best rice land in the District is 
already under cultivation, but there is a considerable extent of waste 
within the limits of estates suitable for a single crop of rice. Favour¬ 
able rates are given for bringing such land under cultivation. The 
Government assessment is paid to the patel or village head-man in five 
instalments, and forwarded monthly to the treasury. The following are 
the average rates of rent per acre paid by the tenants to their land¬ 
lords :— 


On Miilgeni. 

Byle, or 3 crop land, . . . Rs. 20 to Rs. 26 

Mazal, or 2 crop land, . . . Rs. 12 „ Rs. 16 

Belt, or r crop land,.Rs. 8 „ Rs. 1 x 

Cocoa-nut and areca-nut gardens, Rs. 30 „ Rs. 40 


Chalgeni. 

Rs. 16 to Rs. 20 
Rs. 8 „ Rs. 11 
Rs. 4 „ Rs. 6 
Rs. 20 „ Rs. 30 


Out of this the proprietor pays the Government assessment. Rents 
have considerably increased of late years. 

Commerce , etc. —The chief articles of trade are coffee, rice, salt, coir, 
yarn, betel-nuts, oil, and seeds. The exports exceed the imports in 
value very considerably; but this is no evidence of the balance of trade 
being in favour of this District, as Mangalore and other Kanara ports are 
chiefly used to export the produce of the countries above the Ghats, 
while part of the imports find their way through to other Districts, vid 
Bangalore. The annual tonnage of ships is returned at 291,145, and 
their number at 3833. The chief articles of import are piece-goods, 
cotton, twist, yarn, oils, and salt. In 1875-76, the total imports were 
valued at ,£183,250, and the exports at ,£781,672. Of the exports, 
,£400,000 represent coffee, and £175,000 rice; of the imports, the 
chief item is £r 10,000 for piece-goods and yarn. 

The Basel Mission and the Carmelite Mission are the most notable 
institutions in the District. The Basel Mission has a large shop for 
the sale of European goods, a tile manufactory, a weaving shed, and a 
flourishing printing establishment, which give employment to converts. 

Revenue History. —In 1800, Major (afterwards Sir Thomas) Munro 
was appointed Collector of Kanara. The exactions of Haidar and 
Tipii, though resulting in a large nominal increase of revenue, which 
was never fully collected, had seriously impoverished the country. In 
order to place the revenue on a satisfactory footing, Major Munro 
struck off a portion of the Mysore augmentation, and took the original 
Bedmir assessment with part of the Mysore addition. as a basis. His 
xobject was to fix a limit to the Government demand which would be 
'"'thin the means of the proprietors to pay. Some estates were then 
unable to pay even this limited demand, and a temporary abatement 
was made in such cases, to be withdrawn on cultivation improving. It 
was laid down as a general rule that the assessment on estates, even on 
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the most productive, ought never to be raised higher than it had been 
at some former period. During the succeeding seventeen years, the 
revenue did not improve, and collections were realized with increasing 
difficulty. It was considered that the Munro Settlement pressed heavily 
in some cases, and it was decided therefore to revise it. The Board 
of Revenue were of opinion that the best universal standard would be 
the average collections from each estate during the preceding seventeen 
years; and the Harris Settlement, or * Tarow,’ fixed on these principles, 
has continued to the present day. 

During the years immediately following the ‘ Tarow ’ Settlement, the 
collections did not in any year attain the standard then fixed ;• and 
owing to bad crops, low prices, and other causes, large annual remissions 
had to be granted. In T831, the Collector, Mr. Viveash, permanently 
reduced the assessment on some over - assessed estates, and made 
arrangements to bring others up to the Tarow by instalments. Since 
that time no change has been made, and the District has improved 
rapidly, the assessment being collected with ease and punctuality. 
The Viveash arrangement has never been formally sanctioned by the 
Board of Revenue, so that the permanent reductions (‘Board shifarrai) 
are liable to be cancelled, and the ‘Tarow’ Settlement reimposed on any 
general revision of the assessment on such estates. The amount of 
such reductions is, however, small (£1003). Lands newly taken up 
for cultivation arc assessed with reference to their capability for pro¬ 
ducing rice, the staple crop of the District. 

Admitiistration. — The revenue of the District from all sources 
in 1836-37, the first year for which records remain, was £263,012 
(including North Kanara, since transferred to the Bombay Presidency); 
and the total expenditure on civil administration, £66,928. In 
1850-51, the revenue (still including North Kanara) amounted to 
£285,649, and the expenditure to .£75,654. In 1870-71, after the 
loss of North Kanara, the revenue was £233,776, and the expenditure, 
£67,729. The principal source of revenue is the land, which yielded 
£116,189 m 1 871; salt yielded £53,277 > excise oil spirits and drugs, 
£13,784. The total number of estates upon the rent-roll of the 
District in 1870-71 was 40,762, held by 40,494 registered proprietors 
or coparceners; average land revenue paid by each, nearly £3. 
South Kanara is divided into the 5 taluks of Mangalore, Kassergod, 
Upparangadi, Udipi, and Kundapur. There are 367 miles of good 
road in the District, costing £4037 a year to maintain. The 
principal lines are from Mangalore to the various ghdts which lead into 
Mysore and Coorg. There are no canals or railroads, and the coast 
road is not practicable for wheel traffic, but there is excellent sea com¬ 
munication by country craft, and, to other Districts, by steamer. The 
number of magisterial courts in 1870-71 was 15, and of civil and revenue 
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courts, 17. The total police force in 1871 numbered 659 men, being 
r to every 8 miles and to every 1393 of the population. The total cost 
of this force was ^8235. It is distributed over 54 stations, and in 1871 
made 1623 arrests, resulting in 554 convictions. There are 103 Govern¬ 
ment and inspected schools, teaching 4007 pupils, of whom 447 are 
girls. Education until late years was more backward than in the 
eastern Districts, but great strides in elementary teaching have been 
made since the local boards were introduced. Good schooling of a 
high class is obtainable at the Mangalore provincial school, which 
teaches 257 boys, at an annual cost of a little over ^705. The Postal 
Department costs rather less than ^1200 per annum. The receipts 
barely cover the expenditure. 

Medical Aspects .—The District is generally healthy, but fever and 
bowel complaints are not uncommon. The rainfall averages about 140 
inches per annum. The mean temperature on the seaboard is 84° F. 
The prevailing epidemic disease is fever. It is most common during 
the monsoon (June to October), and is probably due to the excessive 
damp and the malarial poison developed from decaying vegetation. 
The agricultural classes, owing to their close proximity to the jungles, 
are the chief sufferers. In the neighbourhood of the Ghats, jungle 
fever, enlarged spleens, and debilitated constitutions are more or less 
common. The only really epidemic disease is small-pox, though in 
1876 a mild form of cholera, or more probably bowel complaint, 
caused many deaths. , Small-pox is chiefly prevalent during the months 
of February and March. It is of a severe type, and attacks the poorer 
classes. The medicines prescribed by the native practitioners are 
chiefly decoctions, and ointments prepared from herbs, roots, drugs, 
and spices. They invariably prescribe three things at the same time:— 
(1) A decoction or a charm to be taken internally, (2) an ointment 
to be applied externally, and (3) a kanji or rice-water, with several 
medicines mixed in it to be taken as a diet. The best-known 
indigenous medicines of this District are—Cannabis indica, Catechu 
Ingram, Chiretta, Datura alba, galls, and sarsaparilla. 

Kan&rak. —Ruined temple in Puri District, Orissa; situated on the 
sea-shore of the Bay of Bengal, 19 miles north-west of Puri town. Lat. 
19° 33' 25" n., long. 86° S' 16" e. This temple forms one of the most 
exquisite memorials of sun-worship in India—one of the religions of 
the Yishnuvite type into which Buddhism disintegrated, and which 
afterwards gave place to another form of Vishnu - , sm, represented by 
Jagannath. According to the Orissa records, it was built between 
1237 and 1282 a.d. It is now a picturesque ruin, looking down upon 
the sea. No traces of the outer wall remain, the Marhatti officers 
having carried away the stones as building materials to Puri; and of 
the temple itself, which in a complete state would have consisted of 
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four chambers, only a single one, the hall of audience, survives. Its 
great doorway, facing the east, is blocked up by masses of stone and 
festooned by creepers. In front rises a huge mound of jungle-covered 
rubbish, the remains of the outer hall of offerings. Sculptures in high 
relief, but of an indecent character, cover the exterior walls, and 'bear 
witness to an age when Hindu artists worked from nature. The 
nymphs are beautifully shaped women; the elephants move along at 
the true elephant trot, and kneel down in the stone exactly as they did 
in life. Clubmen, griffins, warriors on prancing horses, colossal figures 
of grotesque and varied shape, stand about in silent groups. Each of 
the four doorways, on the north, south, east, and west, has two lintels 
of chlorite,—a bluish, slate-like stone, very hard, and exquisitely polished. 
On these lintels rest massive beams of iron, supporting the wall 
above. The eastern entrance was, till some years ago, surmounted, as 
in other Orissa temples, by a chlorite slab, on which the emblems of 
the seven days of the week, with the ascending and descending nodes, 
are carved. The beauty of this elaborate piece proved a more 
fatal enemy than time, and tempted English antiquaries to try to 
remove it by sea to the museum at Calcutta. A grant of public money 
was obtained; but it sufficed only to drag the massive block a couple 
of hundred yards, where it now lies, quite apart from the temple, and 
as far as ever from the shore. A pyramid-shaped roof rises by terraces 
of exquisitely carved granite, divided into three tiers, to a lotus-crowned 
pinnacle; the whole covered with sculptures of elephants, horses, 
cavalry, and foot soldiers in endless processions. Innumerable busts of 
nymphs stand out from the mass of carving; images of the four-headed 
Brahma look towards the sea. If this ungrudging labour was lavished 
on merely the outer hall of offerings, one may judge of the magnificence 
of the towered sanctuary, whose ruins now constitute the jungle-covered 
hill behind. This inner edifice seems to have been never completed, 
as the foundation of the internal pillars, on which the heavy dome 
rested, gave way before the outer halls were finished. Its completed 
size may be inferred from the proportions of other temples belonging to 
the same order; and a restored elevation of it will be found in Mr. 
James Fergusson’s History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 422, 
ed. 1876. The enormous pyramidal roof of the still existing outer 
chamber rests on walls 60 feet high, and rises a further 64 feet above 
them. It forms a landmark along the coast, which ships still sight on 
their passage up the Bay of Bengal; and inaccuracy in the bearings or 
neglect to use the lead constantly wrecked vessels on the shore. The 
villagers explained such mishaps by a story of a huge lodestone 
(. Kumbhar-pathar ) on the summit of the tower, which, like Sinbad the 
sailor's rock, drew the unhappy ships on the sands; and they relate 
how a Musalmdn crew at length scaled the temple and carried off the 
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fatal magnet. The priests, they say, forthwith abandoned the desecrated 
shrine, and migrated with their god to Puri. 

Kanauj. —Eastern tahsil of Farrukhabad District, North-Western 
Provinces, lying along the south bank of the Ganges. Area, 209 
square miles, of which 135 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 117,141; land 
revenue, £20,637; total Government revenue, £23,738; rental paid 
by cultivators, .£35,158; incidence of Government revenue per acre, 
3 s - °fd- 

Kanauj. —Ancient city in Farrukhabad District, North-Western 
Provinces. Lat. 27 0 2' 30" n., long. 79° 58' e. ; pop. (1872), 17,093, 
consisting of 10,864 Hindus and 6229 Muhammadans. Lies on the 
west bank of the Kdli Nadi, 5 miles above its junction with the Ganges 
and 32 miles south of Fatehgarh. The sacred river, which once flowed 
close beneath the city, has now receded some 4 miles north-eastward. 
Kanauj in early times formed the capital of a great Aryan kingdom, 
and the Gupta dynasty extended their sway over a large portion of 
Upper India. The prosperity of the city dates from a pre-historic 
period, and seems to have culminated about the 6th century after 
Christ. In 1018, it fell before Mahmdd of Ghazni, and again, in 1194, 
before Muhammad Ghori. In 1540, Humdyun here received his 
crushing defeat at the hands of Sher Shah, which compelled him for 
the time to fly from India and renounce the empire of Babar. The 
existing ruins extend over the lands of five villages, and occupy a 
semicircle fully 4 miles in diameter. Their material consisted chiefly 
of brick, so that only the foundations of the principal buildings now 
remain ; and as the bricks are constantly employed for fresh edi¬ 
fices, the traces of the ancient city grow scantier every day. The 
present town covers the ravines and mounds of the cliff which once 
bordered on the Ganges bed. Among the relics of antiquity, the shrine 
of Rdjd Ajaipdl ranks first in interest, having been erected, in all 
probability, by the Jaipdl conquered by Mahmdd of Ghazni, and killed 
in 1021 a.d. by the Chandcl Rdjd of Kalinjar. The Jama Masjid, or 
Cathedral Mosque, also dates back to Hindu times, its pillars exhibiting 
traces of early carving, with florid details of sculpture, too idolatrous 
for the handicraft of Musalmdn workmen. It still bears the name of 
Sitd’s Kitchen (Sfta-ki-rasoi), and is said to have been converted to its 
present use by Ibrdhim Shdh' of Jaunpur about 1400 a.d. North-west 
of the town stand the later Muhammadan tombs o' Bald Pir and his 
son, Shaikh Mehndi, dating from about 1650. Outer Musalmdn mau¬ 
soleums cover surrounding fields. The present inhabitants live for the 
most part in huts built up against the ancient walls. It formed one of 
the great traditional centres of Aryan civilisation. Hinduism in Lower 
Bengal dates its legendary origin from a Brdhman migration southwards 
from this city, circ. 800 or 900 a.d. To this day all Brahmans in the 
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Lower Provinces trace their descent to one or other of the five 
Brahmans from Kanauj. 

Kan-baing, —Revenue circle in Akyab District, Arakan Division, 
British Burma. Pop. (1876), 2433; gross revenue, £ 1259. 

Kdnchanjangd. — An immense mountain peak in the Eastern 
Himalayas, on the boundary between Sikkim and Nepal. Lat. 27° 42' 
5" N., long. 88° n' 26" e. The second loftiest measured mountain in 
the world; elevation, 28,176 feet. 

Kanchanjhau. —A lofty spur of the Himalayas, forming the northern 
boundary line of Sikkim. 

K&ncharap&ra. —Village and station on the Eastern Bengal Railway, 
on the northern boundary of the District of the Twenty-four Pargands, 
Bengal; 28 miles from Calcutta. 

Kanchivaram (Kdnchipur). —Town in Chengalpat District, Madras. 
—See CONJEVERAM. 

Kandahdr (Candaliat■). —Chief town of the Province of the same 
name in Afghdnistdn ; situated in lat. 31° 37' n., and long. 65° 30' f.., 
between the Arganddb and Tamak river, 89 miles south-west of Khelat-i- 
Ghilzdi, 233 miles south-west of Ghazni, 318 south-west of Kdbul, and 
380 south-east of Herdt. The following account of the town is condensed 
from Colonel Macgregor’s Gazetteer; but as Kandahar lies beyond the 
British Frontier, no responsibility rests with the Government of India 
for any facts or opinions here offered. 

The population of the city of Kandahdr has been very variously 
estimated : Elphinstone gives 100,000, Ilough 80,000, Masson 25,000 
to 30,000, Fcrricr 30,000, Court 25,000, and Bellew 15,500. But 
these great discrepancies may be reconciled by supposing that the 
population increases and diminishes according as the government 
is protective or oppressive. Kandahdr is probably capable of holding 
from 50,000 to 80,000 inhabitants. Ferrier states that one-fourth of 
the population are Bdrakzdis, one-eighth Ghilzdis, one-eighth various 
Durdni tribes, and one-half Parsfvdns and Hindus; and that there are 
no Jews or Armenians in the city. The town is situated on a level 
plain covered with cultivation. On the south and cast are detached 
hills, on the north and west a low ridge. Its shape is an irregular 
oblong, the length being from north to south, with a circuit of 3 
miles 1006 yards. It is surrounded by a ditch, 24 feet wide and 10 
feet dee]>, and by a wall which is 20I feet thick at the bottom, 14 J 
feet thick at the top, and 27 feet in height. This wall is made of 
mud hardened by exposure to the sun, without revetment of stone or 
brick. The length of the west face is 1967 yards, of the east 1810, of 
the south 1345, and of the north 1164. There arc six gates, viz. the 
Bardurani and Kabul on the east face, the Shikarpur on the south, the 
Herat and Topkhdna on the west, and the ’Idgah on the north. The 
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gateways are defended by six double bastions, and the angles are pro¬ 
tected by four large circular towers. The curtains between the bastions 
have 54 small bastions distributed along the faces. From the Herdt 
gate a street runs through the city to the Kabul gate; and another 
commencing from the Shikdrpur gate leads to the citadel, crossing it 
at right angles near the centre. At the point of their intersection 
is a large dome 50 yards in diameter, called the Chdrsu. These 
four principal streets are about 40 yards wide, and are lined with 
shops and houses. They are named after the gates to which they 
respectively lead from the Charsii, except in the case of the street which 
goes to the citadel, and is named the Shdhi bazar. This street is very 
narrow both at its south and north entrances, and leads first into an 
open space in front of the citadel, having the Nikdra Khdna on its 
west. There are smaller and narrower streets, which run from the 
principal ones towards the city walls (all crossing each other at right 
angles), between which and the houses there is a road about 25 yards 
wide all round the city. , The houses generally are built of sun-dried 
bricks and are flat-roofed, and some are upper-storied. The houses 
of the rich are enclosed by high walls, and contain three or four courts 
with gardens and fountains. Each court contains a building with 
several small apartments, and three or four halls reaching to the roof, 
supported by wooden pillars, carved and painted. The apartments 
open on the halls, and are filled up with paintings on the walls, and 
looking-glasses let into the recesses. There are some buildings with 
roofs formed with flat-arched domes, made of sun-burnt bricks, with a 
hole at the top in the centre to admit the light. These houses are to 
be seen chiefly in the suburbs outside the city, in ranges, containing 
several together; they have on one side doors, but no windows or 
regular fire-places. The citadel is situated at the north of the city. 
South of it is an open space called the Topkhdna, which affords a 
place of arms; west of it is an open face, in which is situated the tomb 
of Ahmad Shdh-Durdnf, an octagonal structure overlaid outside with 
coloured porcelain bricks, and surmounted by a gilded dome sur¬ 
rounded by small minarets. It overtops all the surrounding buildings, 
and its dome attracts the attention of the traveller approaching the city 
from a distance. The pavement within is covered with a carpet, and a 
shawl is thrown over the sarcophagus of the monarch. The sepulchre 
itself is composed of a not very fine stone found in .he mountains near 
Kandahdr, but inlaid with wreaths of flowers u,' coloured marble. 
Twelve lesser tombs, of the children of the Abddli, are ranged near. 
The interior walls are painted in devices, similar to those which adorn 
the exterior, but the execution is more regular, and the colours, having 
been less exposed, are fresher and more brilliant. The lofty dome 
above the centre imparts an air of grandeur to the little temple, 
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and its windows of trellis-work in stone admit a solemn and pleasing 
light. 

The trade between Kandahar and Herdt and Mashad is carried on 
principally by Persians, who bring down silk (raw and manufactured), 
copper utensils, guns, daggers, swords, precious stones (turquoise), 
brocade, gold and silver braiding, Belgian ducats, horses, kurks, carpets, 
etc., and take back wool, felts, postins and skins of the fox, wolf, etc. 
Till 1830 the trade was considerable, and also during the British 
occupation; but after the return of Kohan Dil Khdn in 1843, his 
tyranny drove away the principal merchants. The principal manu¬ 
factures of Kandahdr are silks, felts for coats, and rosaries of a soft 
crystallized silicate of magnesia, found near the city. The vine is very 
extensively cultivated in the suburban gardens of Kandahdr, which 
produce no less than 19 different kinds of grapes. The bdzdrs are 
well supplied with good and cheap provisions, and excellent fruit is 
abundant, — apricots, pomegranates, quinces, figs, plums, peaches, 
cherries, apples, mulberries, etc. Dried fruit forms the great staple of 
the place. 

History .—From the remotest times, Kandahdr must have been a 
town of much importance in Asia, as its geographical position suffi¬ 
ciently indicates, it being the central point at which the roads from 
Herdt, Seistan, Ghor, India, and Kabul unite, and the commercial 
mart of these localities. Kandahdr is supposed to have been one of 
the seven cities built in the interior of Asia by Alexander the Great, on 
the ground that Kdndar or Kandahdr is an abbreviation of the name 
Iskandar. From the hands of Alexander, Kandahdr is supposed to 
have passed into the power of the Seleukides, whose history is involved 
in obscurity. It is scarcely possible to determine what its condition 
was under the dominion of the Parthians and Sassanides, for the history 
of Kandahdr at that time is enveloped in darkness, which lasted nearly 
to the period when the successors of Muhammad invaded Persia; but it 
appears certain that the Arabs penetrated into it in the first age of the 
Hijira. In a.d. 865, Ydkub-ben Leis, founder of the dynasty of the 
Soffarides, possessed himself of Kandahar; the Sassanides drove out 
his successors, and it was taken from them by the famous Mahmud 
Ghaznavf, whose dynasty was overthrown by that of the Ghoridcs. 
Under these last, Kandahdr fell by turns into the hands of petty 
ambitious chiefs, who all succumbed to the ‘ Seljukidcs.’ These pos¬ 
sessed it till Sanjar, a prince of that dynasty, was overthrown by the 
Turkomans, who were established in the town in 1153. A few years 
after, it fell under the power of Ghiaz-ud-dm Muhammad, a Ghoride 
prince. Ald-ud-dfn Muhammad, Sultan of Khaurism, took it in 1210; 
and his son was dispossessed by the famous Jahangir Khdn in 1222. 
The descendants of that conqueror allowed it to be wrenched from 
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them by the prince of the dynasty of Malek-kurt, who were succeeded 
by the chiefs of the country till the period at which-Timdrlane invaded 
and took possession of it (1389); at his death it became part of the 
dominions of his son, Shdh-Rokh. The Timurides retained it till 1468, 
at which epoch the death of the Sultan Abu Sayyid caused the dis¬ 
memberment of the Empire. After this time, Kandahar and some 
surrounding Districts formed an independent State. In 1512, it was 
in the power of a chief called Shdh Beg, who was dispossessed by the 
famous Babar, founder of the dynasty of the Mughals in India, to 
whose dominions it was annexed. Not long afterwards, Kandahdr was 
seized by the Persians, and, after falling into the hands of the Mughals 
(from whom the Persians regained it in 1620), it was seized by the 
Uzbeks, who were not driven out till 1634. It again changed hands 
from time to time, and during the last 150 years has figured con¬ 
spicuously in history. In 1737, Nadir Shah, with an army of 100,000 
men, blockaded the place for 18 months. It was then stormed, and 
after a gallant resistance the commandant surrendered. In 1834, 
Shah Shuja marched against Kandahar with 22,000 men, but was 
compelled, after a desperate series of struggles lasting 54 days, to 
retire. This was the last unaided attempt of the Sadozdis to re-take 
Kandahdr; the next time Shah Shujd appeared on the field, it 
was with the support of the British Government. The army of the 
Indus took possession of Kandahar on the 20th April 1839, with¬ 
out any resistance being attempted. On the march of the army to 
Ghazni and Kabul, a force of three batteries of artillery, and two 
regiments of infantry and a regiment of cavalry was left. This was 
afterwards increased, and General Nott arrived to take command in 
November 1839. Throughout 1840 and most of 1841, affairs remained 
quiet at Kandahar, thanks to the good management of Rawlinson and 
Nott. But in September of the latter year, the first signs of the coming 
storm were visible in the stoppage of communication between Kan¬ 
dahar and Ghazni. No attempt, however, was made to lay siege to 
Kandahdr by the rebel Durant's. An army of tnem under Safdar Jang, 
Sadozai, hovered about in the vicinity, plundering the villages, and by 
every possible means urging the inhabitants to join in an attack on the 
British troops. In the beginning of March 1842, he commenced to 
approach too closely to the city itself; and that general moved out to meet 
him, leaving 2600 men in the city. He signally d< feated Safdar Jang; 
but in his absence an attempt was made to carry the place by a night 
assault. During the forenoon of the 10th March 1842, bodies of the 
enemy, horse and foot, were observed assembling from all quarters, 
taking up a position near old Kandahdr and the adjoining villages; 
and in the course of the day their number rapidly increased, parties 
from the main body moving round and establishing themselves in front 
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of the Shikarpur gate. As their object was evidently to attack the 
garrison, the Political Agent directed the inhabitants to shut their 
shops and remain within their houses, and precautions were taken to 
sacpre the gates by piling bags of grain inside. About 8 o’clock p.m., 
a desperate attack was made upon the Herdt gate, and, owing to the 
darkness of the night, some combustibles were placed near it and 
ignited unperceived, and in a few minutes the gate was in flames. A 
party of roo rank and file from the 2nd Regiment, and a company from 
the Shah’s 1st Infantry, were immediately ordered to support the guard 
at the gate, and two guns were also placed in position commanding the 
entrance. Dense masses of the enemy now collected at this point, 
keeping up an incessant and heavy fire, which was returned with great 
effect from the ramparts; but so reckless and daring were the assailants, 
that notwithstanding the fearful havoc among them, eight or ten men 
actually forced their way by tearing down the burning fragments of the 
gate, and scrambling over the bags of grain. These were instantly 
shot, and their fate, together with the galling fire from the walls, dis¬ 
mayed the attacking party, who retired about midnight after four hours’ 
resolute fighting. Another attack took place at the Shikarpur gate 
about 9 p.m., and a similar attempt was made to fire it, which, how¬ 
ever, failed, and the assailants were driven back. A small party also 
approached the Kabul gate, but the garrison being everywhere on the 
alert, the enemy were compelled to retire about 1 a.m. of the 1 ith, and 
when the day broke not a soul was visible. After this, a force was 
moved under Colonel Wymer to the relief of the brave garrison of 
Khelit-i-Ghilzdi, on which, thinking that the diminution thus caused 
gave them another opportunity of attacking Kandahar, the Durdnf 
rebels, 6000 strong, under Safdar Jang and Akbar Khan, moved down 
close to Kandahar, and took possession of some steep, rocky hills 
within a mile of the city walls. Their position was good, and some of 
their points strong, but they had no reserve, and were somewhat 
scattered. General Nott sent the 42d and 43d Regiments Native 
Infantry with 4 guns, under Colonel Stacey, to reconnoitre, followed by 
Her Majesty’s 41st and artillery. At one o’clock, the force was in action. 
The Durdm's crowned the rocks above the city, and on them our force 
marched, the light companies as a storming party, supported by the 
43d and the artillery, who kept up a continual fire. From the position 
of the enemy, and the character of the ground, some loss followed,— 
about 30 killed and wounded, including 7 or 8 Europeans. After 
this, the hills on the opposite side were covered by large masses of the 
Duranfs, who, however, soon gave way, and in great disorder all fled, 
striving to gain the Babawali Pass. A horrible scene ensued here. 
Thinking to entrap the British troops, the Ghazi's had barricaded the 
pass, and the Duranis, horse and foot, unable to make way, rushed 
VOL. V. o 
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round the base of the hills. Chase was given by Lieutenant Chamber¬ 
lain with the cavalry and artillery in splendid style. The Durdnis 
were driven completely from their position, and fled to their camp 
beyond the Arganddb. No other attempt was made against the city 
. during General Nott’s time; and on the 8th August 1843, he evacuated 
it on his march to Kabul, taking with him Timur Mirza, whom he had 
in vain endeavoured to induce to remain. Safdar Jang then took 
possession, but in four months he was driven out by Kohan I)il 
Khdn, who returned from Persia. This chief commenced a reign of 
gross tyranny and spoliation, which reduced the inhabitants of Kan¬ 
dahdr to the last ebb of despair—a state from which they were only 
relieved by his death in 1855. His son, Muhammad Sadik, then 
coming to Kandahar, seized the property and valuables of his deceased 
father, which proceeding giving great offence to his uncle Rahim Dii 
Khdn, that chief invited the interference of Dost Muhammad, who 
accordingly arrived and took possession of the city in November 1855, 
apparently without opposition, and appointed his son, Ghuldm Haidar 
Khan, governor. This chief was still governor when I.umsden’s mission 
arrived in 1857, but he died soon after its withdrawal. Slier All Khdn 
appears to have succeeded Ghuldm Haidar Khan as governor of 
Kandahdr, and 011 his becoming Amir, his full brother, Muhammad 
Amin Khan, was appointed in his stead. This chief, however, joined 
the rebellion against Sher Ah', and was killed in the battle of Kajbaz, 
on the 6th June 1865, where he had advanced to meet him. His 
brother, Muhammad Sharif, fled to Kandahdr, and after a vain attempt 
to raise paitisans, surrendered to the Amir Sher All Khdn, who con¬ 
sequently, on the 14th June 1865, took possession of Kandahdr. After 
the defeat of Sher All Khdn at Khelat-i-Ghilzai on the 17th of January 
1867, Kandahar passed from his grasp to that of Azim Khan, his half- 
brother and rival. Hut after the battle on the Helmand on the 1st 
April 1868, Kandahdr again fell into the power of Sher All through 
his son, Yakub Khdn. 

In the campaign of 1878-79, Kandahdr was occupied by the British 
troops, and held by the Quetta column until the end of the war. The 
flight and death of Sher Ah', the Amir of Afghanistan, who had forced 
us into hostilities with him, practicall) brought the campaign to a 
close, and an advance which was contemplated by our Quetta column 
from Kandahar was countermanded before any operations of first-rate 
importance had been carried out from that ’>■ se. Kandahdr was 
restored to Afghanistan on the conclusion of peace with Yakub Khdn 
and his acceptance of our terms in 1879. 

On the resumption of hostilities to avenge the murder of our Am¬ 
bassador, Sir Louis Cavagnari, Kandahdr was reoccupied in September 
1879 by a British force under General Stewart. The VVdli, or ruler, 
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appointed by Ydkub Khan was not, however, disturbed, and continued 
to conduct the government of Kandahar city and province. In June 
1S80, Ayub Khan, a claimant to the throne of Afghanistan, marched 
from Herat to occupy Karidahdr. The troops of the Wali mutinied, and 
joined Ayub’s force, which in July defeated a brigade of our troops under 
General Burrows, and invested Kandahdr. General Roberts, however, 
proceeded from Kdbul to Kandahdr by a rapid and brilliant march, and 
completely defeated Aytib Khan, who fled with a handful of followers 
to Herat. The British remain in undisturbed possession of Kandahar, 
but its permanent retention has now been decided against (Jan. 1881). 

Kandapur. —Town in South Kanara District, Madras; situated in 
lat. 1 3 0 38' n., long. 74° 42' f.., 55 miles west of Mangalore. Pop. 
(1871), 2545; number of houses, 531. Formerly one of the principal 
ports of the Bednilr Raj, after the disruption of the Vijdyanagar king¬ 
dom. In the 16th century, the Portuguese settled here and built a 
fort (which still exists a little inland from the village), and a strong, 
well-built redoubt on the sea-face, commanding the entrance to the 
river. On this redoubt now stands the Head Assistant Collector’s 
office and residence. It was from Kandapur that General Matthews 
started on his march against Bedndr. After being for a quarter of a 
century under Mysore, the town fell to the British in 1799, and was 
included in the District of Kanara. 

Kdndhla. —Municipal town in Muzaffarnagar District, North-Western 
Provinces. Lat. 29 0 18' 20" N., long. 77° 19' 5" f.. ; pop. (1872), 
11,026, consisting of 6085 Hindus and 4941 Muhammadans. Situated 
on low ground, a little west of the Eastern Jumna Canal, 33 miles 
south-west of Muzaffarnagar. Agricultural town, with small local trade. 
Manufacture of saltpetre. Police station and post office. Municipal 
revenue in 1875-76, ^694. 

Kandh-mals. —Tract of country in Bod Tributary State, Orissa, 
now under a loose'form of British administration. The country consists 
of a broken plateau, intersected by ridges of low hills, the last refuge 
of the aboriginal Kandh (Khond) race. The villages are few in number, 
and divided from each other by rugged peaks and dense forests; but a 
regular system of government on the aboriginal plan is maintained, the 
hamlets being distributed into tnutas, each muta being under the super¬ 
vision of its own chief. Throughout this wild tract, the Kandhs claim 
an indefeasible right in the soil. They assert that the whole of Bod 
and also the neighbouring country was once theirs, and that they have 
been gradually pushed back into the recesses of the hills by unscrupu¬ 
lous invaders. At any rate, the Kandh-mals were never more than 
nominally subject to the Bod Rdjd, who was totally unable to control 
or coerce them. After the British Government discovered the frequency 
of human sacrifice among the Kandhs, an Agency was established 
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to put a stop to the practice (Act xxi. of 1845); and the Bod Rdja 
gladly ceded the Kandh-mdls to us for the better suppression of these 
inhuman rites. The people are a wild, impulsive race; but the 
Commissioner of Orissa reports that for years they have lived peace¬ 
ably under our rule.' They pay no rent, and we take no revenue 
whatever from them, but merely keep order and prevent oppression 
by means of a tahs’ilddr, supported by a strong force of police. This 
officer’s principal duties are to prevent, or put a stop to, blood feuds, 
to adjust dangerous disputes, and to take cognisance of any serious 
crime. The Bod Rdjd now exercises no authority in the Kandh-mdls. 
The tract contains 826 villages, 10,811 houses, and a total population in 
1872 of 51,810 persons. Classified according to religion—Hindus, 
*6,473, or 3 1 '8 per cent.; Muhammadans, ir; ‘ others,’ 35,326, or 68 - 2 
per cent.; total, 51,810, viz. 26,556 males and 25,254 females. Propor¬ 
tion of males in total population, 51-3 per cent. Classified according 
to race—Aboriginal tribes, 35,798, or 64*1 per cent., composed almost 
entirely of Kandhs (34,005); semi-Hinduized aborigines, 6831, or i3’2 
per cent., of whom 6204 are Pans ; Hindus, 9170, or 177 per cent., the 
most numerous castes being Magadha Godlds (2045), Suds (1733), and 
Sun's (1629). The most valuable agricultural product is turmeric, of 
an unusually fine quality, which is bought up by traders from the 
plains. A regular police force, 55 strong, and a village watch of 119 men, 
maintain order. The Kandhs manifest a remarkable growing inclina¬ 
tion towards education. The Commissioner recently reported that 
‘ these people have submitted of their own wish, and indeed of their 
own motion, to a tax on liquor - shops, the proceeds of which are 
devoted to the establishment of schools. The tax has been realized 
without difficulty, and a number of schools have been established. 
The school-houses have been built and are maintained by the people 
themselves.’ Charitable dispensary at Bispdra. A fuller account of 
the interesting tribe inhabiting this tract will be found in the article on 
the Orissa Tributary States. 

K&ndl. — Former Subdivision of Marshiddbad District, Bengal. 
Area, 450 square miles, with 512 villages or towns, 55,909 houses, and 
a total population in 1872 of 235,227 persons. Hindus, 159,273, or 677 
per cent.; Muhammadans, 74,158, or 31-5 per cent.; Christians, 5; 
‘others,’ 1791; total, 235,227, viz. 111,324 males and 123,903 females. 
Proportion of males in total population, 47'3; de isity of population, 
523 per square mile; villages per square mile, 1T4; persons per 
village, 460; houses per square mile, 124; persons per house, 4 2. 
In 1873, the Subdivision of Kdndi was abolished in consequence of 
transfers to and from Birbhum, and reconstituted as Rampur Hat 
Subdivision. 

K&ndi (or Jdmu Kdnd’t). —Municipal town in Murshiddbad District, 
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Bengal; situated in the extreme south-east of the District, at the 
point where the river Mor enters from Blrbhdm. Lat. 23* 58' n., 
long. 88° 5' 1" e. Pop. (1872), Hindus, 10,452; Muhammadans, 
1516; ‘others,’ 48; total, 12,016, viz. 5569 males and 6447 females. 
Municipal income in 1871, .£551; expenditure, ^448; rate of taxa¬ 
tion, ird. per head. Kdndi owes much of its importance to the 
circumstance that it is the residence of the Rdjds of Pdikpdrd, a 
wealthy and devout Hindu family. The founder of this family was 
Gangd Govind Sinh. the bania of Warren Hastings, who was born at 
Kdndf, and retired thither in hr. old age with an immense fortune, 
which he devoted to the erection of shrines and images of Krishna. 
His name has acquired a traditional celebrity for the most magnificent 
sraddha , or funeral obsequies, ever performed in Bengal. These were 
celebrated in honour of his mother, and are stated to have cost 20 
lakhs of rupees, or ^200,000. The guests on the occasion included 
the Rdjds and zam'uiddrs of half Bengal, presided over by the Brdhman 
Rdjd Sib Chandra of Krishnagar, in Nadiya. They arc said to have 
been fed with fresh holy rice from Jaganndth, brought by relays of 
posts from Puri to Kdndf. 

Kandi&ro. — Taluk of Haidardbdd District, Sind, lying between 26° 
54' 30" and 27° 15' n. lat., and between 68° 7' 45" and 68° 30' 30" e. 
long. Pop. (1872), 47,768; area, 315 square miles; number of tapds, 
7; number of villages, 71. Revenue in 1873-74, 11,024, of which 

^10,181 was derived from imperial and ,£843 from local sources. 

Kandidro.— Government village in the Kandidro taluk, Haidardbdd 
(Hyderdbdd) District, Sind; situate on the Nasrdt Canal, in lat. 27° 4’ 
n., and long. 68° 15' e. Distant north-east from Thdru Shah 10 
miles, from Kamdl Dero 6 miles, Darbelo 6 miles, Bhiria 10 miles, 
Mohbat Dero Jatoi 7 miles, Mohbat Dero Sidl 10 miles, and Ldkha 
6 miles, with all which places it has road communication. The line 
of telegraph passes close to the town. Kandidro is the headquarters 
station of a mukhtidrkdr and tapaddr, with their establishments, and 
has police lines for 11 men. There arc, besides, a subordinate judge’s 
court, post office, market, school-house, District bungalow, and 
dharmsdla. The municipality, established in February 1861, had an 
income in 1873-74 of ^260. Pop. (1872), 2558, consisting of 1074 
Muhammadans, 750 Hindus (chiefly Lohdnos), and 734 others 
(probably Sikhs). The principal occupation of the people is agricul¬ 
ture, but the Hindu portion of the inhabitants are engaged in trade, 
which is mainly in grain and cloth. Manufactures of coarse paper and 
country cloth. The town of Kandidro is said to have been built 
during the reign of the Delhi Emperor Jahdngir. Before it was 
built, there was another in existence close to it, called Patoipur, which 
was abandoned owing to an unusual rise of the inundation waters. 
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The site of the present town was then chosen as being somewhat 
more elevated; and having at the time a large number of kandi trees 
growing upon it, the place took, it is supposed, from this circumstance 
the name of Kandidro. 

Kandi&wan. —Town in Rdi Bareli District, Oudh; situated on the 
banks of the Ganges on the road from Salon to Mustdfabdd, 22 miles 
from Rdi Bareli town, and 6 from Mdnikpur. Pop. (1869), 3632— 
namely, 3564 Hindus and 68 Muhammadans. Government school. 

Kandili. —Town in Narsinhpur District, Central Provinces. Lat. 
22 ° 57 ' N -> long. 79° 14' 30" e. ; 1 mile from Narsinhpur, from which 
it is separated by the Singrf ndld. Pop. (1870), about 5000. Under 
the Gonds, Kandili was a little village belonging to the Singpdr Sub¬ 
division, where the subordinate governor resided. Now, though the 
headquarters station is called Narsinhpur, the Government offices and 
houses of the Europeans are in Kandili. The only manufacture is the 
Weaving of common native cloth. 

Kandllkur.—Town in Nellore District, Madras. Lat. 15° 12' 20" 
n., long. 79° 57' e. ; pop. (1871), 7101; number of houses, 1415. It 
is the headquarters of a taluk of the same name, and contains an old 
hill fort. Noted for its breed of cattle. 

Kaner. —One of the petty States of South Kdthidwdr, Bombay; 
consisting of 1 village, with 1 independent tribute-payer. Estimated 
revenue in 1876, ^200; tribute of £ 19 paid to the Gdekwdr of Baroda. 

Kan-gaw. — Reyenue circle in Kyouk-hpyd District, Arakan 
Division, British Burma. Area, 11 square miles; pop. (1876), 2728; 
gross revenue, jQsV)- 

Kangayam ( Kongium , Kongu ).—Town in Coimbatore District, 
Madras. I.at. 11° 1' n., long. 77° 36' h. ; pop. (1871), 6553; number 
of houses, 1646. Formerly headquarters of the District, and, till 1874, 
of the Sub-Collector. Once famous for its breed of cattle. It is a busy 
market town, connected by good roads with 3 railway stations. In the 
name of this town lingers the only trace of the ancient kingdom of 
Kongu. 

Kdngra. —A British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship of the 
Punjab, lying between 31° 20' and 33 0 n. lat., and between 75° 39’ 
and 78° 35' E. long. Area (1878), 8988 square miles; population in 
1868, 743,882 persons. Kdngra forms the north-eastern District of the 
Jalandhar (Jullundur) Division. It is bounded oi the south-west by 
Hoshidrpur District; on the north-west by the hill portion of Gurdaspur 
and the Native State of Chamba; on the north-cast by the great Himd- 
layan chain, which separates it from Thibet and the Chinese Empire; 
and on the south-east by the Native States of Bashahr, Mandi, and 
Bildspur. The administrative headquarters are at the cantonment of 
Dijarmsala, among the spurs of the Dhdola Dhdr. 
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Physical Aspects .—The District of Kdngra is an artificial administra¬ 
tive division, comprising a vast and heterogeneous tract, which extends 
eastward from the plain country of the Bdri and Jalandhar (Jullundur) 
Dodbs, across two distinct Himilayan ranges, far into the heart of Thibet. 
In shape it forms two separate blocks, lying on either side of the outer 
Himdlayan chain, which bounds the horizon of the Punjab plains. The 
western block consists of an irregular triangle, whose base lies upon 
the Hoshidrpur border, while the Native States of Chamba and Mandi 
constrict its upper portion to a narrow neck. Beyond this point, the 
eastern block expands once more like an hour-glass, and embraces the 
mid-Himdlayan tract of Kui.lu, with the Thibetan Subdivisions of 
Lahul and Spiti. The District thus naturally falls into three parts ; 
the sub-Himdlayan country of Kdngra Proper, the central valleys of 
Kullu and llangdhal, and the rugged outer region of the Thibetan slope. 
It consists almost entirely of immense mountain ranges, whose three 
parallel lines, with a transverse ridge, form four main basins, in each of 
which a great river takes its rise—the Beas (Bids), the Spiti, the Chendb, 
and the Ravi. The Beas has its origin in the Rotang Mountains, north 
of Kullu, and, after flowing southward for about 50 miles, traverses the 
State of Mandi, and then drains the whole valley of Kdngra Proper. 
The Spiti, rising in the Thibetan valley of the same name, runs due 
.south to join the Sutlej (Satlaj) in the Native State of Bashahr. The 
Chendb springs from the slopes of Lahul, and runs north of the central 
Himdlayas into the State of Chamba; while the Rdvi, draining the 
Bangdhal valley, keeps to the south of the same chain and flows north¬ 
westward, also into Chamba. Prom the great variety of the different 
tracts included in the District by modern arrangements, it is impossible 
to assign any general physical peculiarities to the whole beyond their 
common characteristic as mountainous regions, intersected by snotVy 
chains and scored by deep river valleys. The western portion, abutting 
on the Punjab plains, admits of cultivation, and supports a compara¬ 
tively dense population; while the bare and sterile eastern glens are 
sparsely inhabited by a Thibetan race. Further particulars will be 
found under the separate headings of Kangra Proper, Kui.lu, Lahul, 
and Srrri. 

History .—The hills of Kdngra Proper have formed for many centuries 
the dominions of numerous petty princes, all of whom traced their 
descent to the ancient Katoch kings of Jalandhar (Jullundur). Accord¬ 
ing to the mythical chronology of the Mahdbluirata, their dynasty first 
established itself in the country between the Sutlej and the Beas fifteen 
hundred years before the Christian era. In the 7th century a.ix, 
Hiouen Thsang, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, found the Jalandhar 
monarchy still undivided. At some later period, perhaps that of the 
Musalmdn invasion, the Katoch princes were driven into the hills, 
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where Kdngra already existed as one of their chief fortresses, and their 
restricted dominions appear afterwards to have fallen asunder into 
several minor principalities. Some of these now belong politically to 
Hoshidrpur District, while some still remain independent; but the 
States of Nurpur, Siba, Goler, Bangdhal, and Kdngra are included in 
the modern British Subdivision of Kdngra Proper. In spite of constant 
invasions, the little Hindu kingdoms, secure within their Himdlayan 
glens, long held out against the aggressive Musalman power. In 1009, 
the riches of the Ndgarkot temple attracted the attention of Mahmtid 
of Ghazni, who defeated the Hindu princes at Peshdwar, seized the 
fort of Kdngra, and plundered the shrine of an immense booty in gold, 
silver, and jewels. But, thirty-five years later, the mountaineers rose 
against the Muhammadan garrison, besieged and retook the fort, with 
the assistance of the Rdjd of Delhi, and set up a fac-simile of the image 
which Mahmud had carried away. In 1360, the Emperor Firoz 
Tughlak again led a force against Kdngra. The Rdjd gave in his 
submission in time, and was permitted to retain his dominions; but 
the Muhammadans once more plundered the temple, and despatched 
the famous image to Mecca, where it was cast upon the high road to 
be trodden under the feet of the faithful. Two hundred years later, 
Akbar commanded in person an expedition into the hills, and succeeded 
in permanently occupying the fort of Kdngra. The fruitful valley was 
made into an imperial demesne, and only the barren hills remained in 
the possession of the.native chiefs. In the graphic language of Akbar’s 
famous minister, Todar Mall, ‘he cut off the meat and left the bones.’ 
Vet the remoteness of the imperial capital and the natural strength of 
the mountain fastnesses encouraged the Rdjput princes to rebel, and we 
find the Emperor Jahangir twice engaged in reducing his unruly Katoch 
vassals to subjection. In 1752, the Katoch principalities formed 
nominally part of the territories ceded to Ahmad Shah Durdnf by the 
declining Delhi court. But the native chieftains, emboldened by the pre¬ 
vailing anarchy, resumed their practical independence, and left little to 
the Durani Sultan or to the Deputy, wh> still held the isolated fort of 
Kdngra for the Mughal Empire. In 1774, the Sikh chieftain, Jdi Sinh, 
obtained the fort by stratagem, but relinquished it, in 1785, to Sansdr 
Chand, Rdjd of Kdngra. This prince, by his vigorous measures, made 
himself supreme throughout- the whole Katoch country, and levied 
tribute from his fellow-chieftains in all the neighbouring States. lie 
found himself unable, however, to cope with tlu Sikh power in the 
plains; and, early in the present century, he attacked the hill State of 
Kahlur, which called in the dangerous aid of the Gurkhds, already 
masters of the wide tract between the Gogra and the Sutlej (Satlaj). 
The Gurkhds responded to the call by crossing the latter river, and 
attacking the Katoches at Mahal Mori, in May 1806. The invaders 
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gained a complete victory, overran a large part of the hill country of 
Kdngra, and kept up a constant warfare with the Rdjput chieftains who 
still retained the remainder. The people fled as refugees to the plains, 
while the minor princes aggravated the general disorder by acts of 
anarchy on their own account. At length, after three years of lawless¬ 
ness, Sansdr Chdnd determined to invoke the assistance of the 
Sikhs. Ranjit Sinh, always ready to seize upon every opportunity 
for aggression, entered Kdngra and gave battle to the Gurkhds, in 
August 1809: After a long and furious contest, the Mahardjd was 
successful, and the Gurkhds abandoned their conquests beyond the 
Sutlej. Ranjit Sinh at first guaranteed Sansdr Chdnd the poss :ssion of 
all his dominions except the fort of Kdngra and 66 villages, always 
allotted for the support of the garrison; but he gradually made en¬ 
croachments upon all the hill chieftains, and at length, in 1828, the last 
portion of the District came finally into his hands. Kdngra passed under 
the power of the British at the end of the first Sikh war in 1845 ; but the 
commandant of the fort held out for some time on his own account. 
When the M ditan (Mooltan) insurrection broke out in April 184S, 
emissaries from the plains incited the hill chieftains to revolt; and at 
the end of August in the same year, Rdm Sinh, a Pathdnia Rajput, 
collected a band of adventurers and threw himself into the fort of 
Shdhpur. Shortly afterwards, the Katoch chief rebelled in the eastern 
extremity of the District, and was soon followed by the Rdjds of Jaswan 
and Ditdrpur, and the Sikh priest, Bedi Bikrdma Sinh. The revolt, 
however, was speedily suppressed; and after the victory of Gujrat, the 
insurgent chiefs received sentence of banishment to Almora, while 
Kdngra subsided quietly into a British District. Tor the history of 
Lahul, Spiti, and Kuu.u, see the articles on those Subdivisions. 

Population .—The Census of 1868 returned the total number of inhabit¬ 
ants for the whole District at 743,882. The previous enumerations are 
not available for purposes of comparison, owing to their partial nature, 
and the subsequent changes of area; but in Kdngra Proper, an increase 
of 102,286 persons, or 18"85 per cent., took place between 1850 and 
1868. The Census in the latter year extended over a total area of 8762 
square miles, and it disclosed a population as above, distributed among 
740 villages or townships, and inhabiting an aggregate of 159,515 
houses. From these data, the following averages may be deduced :— 
Persons per square mile, 87-18; villages or townships per square mile, 
•08; houses per square mile, 18-02 ; persons per village, 1005; per¬ 
sons per house, 4-66. But these figures yield results which cannot in 
every case be compared with those of other Districts, as the population 
of the Kdngra lowlands is comparatively thick, while that of the eastern 
glens is very scattered. Classified according to sex, there were— 
males, 393,571 ; females, 350,311; proportion of males, 52-91 per cent. 
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Classified according to age, there were, under 12 years—130,564 
boys; 114,424 girls; total children, 244,988, or 32-93 per cent, of' 
the whole population. As regards religious distinctions, Hindus num¬ 
bered 693,505 ; Muhammadans, 48,613; Sikhs, 1314; Christians, 277*; 
and others, 173. The Hindu element thus enormously preponderates 
over the Muhammadan, the Musalmans only forming small isolated 
colonies of immigrants, whilst the mass of the population have preserved 
their ancient faith. The Brdhmans were returned at 121,476; Rdjputs, 
1 391639; Giraths, 113,959; Kanets, almost entirely confined to Kullu, 
72,619; besides numerous minor tribes. In Spiti and Lahul, the 
majority of the population consist of Thibetans, ruled over by Rajput 
landlords. Their religion is Buddhist, with a Ilinduizing tendency. 
Throughout the rest of the hills, .the substratum consists of aborigines, 
with a considerable Aryan admixture, dominated by a large Aryan 
body of Brahmans and Rajputs. The District contained, in 1875-76, 
6 municipal towns,—namely, Dhakmsala, 2024; Nurpur, 7151 ; 
Jawalamukhi, 2847; IIaripur, 3S39; Sujanpur Tira, 3393; and 
Kangra, 6344. 

Agriculture .—Out of a surveyed area, in Kangra Troper, of 1,462,363 
acres, no less than 957,936 acres are returned as barren. Of the 
remainder, 413,497 acres, or 81 per cent., are already under the plough. 
In Kullu, Lahul, and Spiti, the area under cultivation forms only an 
insignificant fraction. The Census of 1868 returns the cultivated land 
of the whole District-at 681 square miles, out of a total of 8762 square 
miles, being less than one-thirteenth of the entire surface. The staple 
crops include wheat and barley for the rabi or spring harvest, with rice 
and maize for the kharif or autumn harvest. The ripening of grain 
depends largely on the elevation. Rico is the principal crop of the 
upper Kangra valleys, while maize composes the ordinary food of the 
upland people for six months of the year. Sugar-cane covers a large 
and increasing area in the neighbourhood of Kangra town. Tea 
cultivation, introduced experimentally by State agency shortly after the 
annexation, has taken root as an impound industry, both in Kangra 
Proper and in Kullu. In 1872-73, the District contained 28 planta¬ 
tions, carried on by private English capital, and producing a gross 
out-turn of 428,655 lbs. of manufactured tea, valued at ^65,000. 
Potatoes, also introduced by Government, now constitute a con¬ 
siderable crop. In Lahul and Spiti, barley .s the agricultural 
staple; but the former tract does not grow a sufficient quantity of 
grain for its own consumption, being largely supplied by importa¬ 
tion from Kullu. Subdivision of land in Kdngra has reached its 
lowest point, and most of the cultivators follow- some other trade or 
avocation as a means of livelihood. Wages have risen largely of late 
years. Coolies in 1862 received at most 2 annas, or 3d. per diem; 
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in 1872, they received 3J annas, or 5±d. Skilled labour commands 
from 9d. to is. per diem. Workmen on the tea plantations obtain, as 
a rule, 8s. per month. Prices in 1873 ruled as followsWheat, 21 
ten per rupee, or 5 s. 4 <1- per cwt.; barley, 30 sen per rupee, or 3s. 9 d. 
per cwt.; Indian corn, 23 sers per rupee, or 4s. tod. per cwt.; rite, 
13 sen per rupee, or 8s. 7d. per cwt. 

Commerce and Trade, etc .—The staple articles of external trade 
include the agricultural products of the District,—tea, rice, sugar, 
potatoes, spices, and drugs. The return trade, which centres on 
Jullundur (Jalandhar) and Hoshidrpur, comprises grain, cotton, tobacco, 
and European piece-goods. 1 nc Palampur fair, established by Govern¬ 
ment with a view to fostering commerce with Central Asia, draws 
together a small concourse of Yarkandi merchants. The Lahulis carry 
on an enterprising trade with Lddakh and the countries beyond the 
frontier, by means of pack-sheep and goats. The principal road of the 
District is the cart-road from Jullundur, separating into two branches 
at Kdngra, one of which leads to Dharmsala and the other to Palam¬ 
pur and the tea plantations. The total length of roads in the District 
in 1875 amounted to 714 miles. 

Administration. — In 1868-69, the imperial revenue from Kangra 
District was returned at ,£85,824. By 1872-73, the total had decreased 
to ,£71,434, of which sum the land tax contributed ,£62,443. The 
only other items of importance were stamps, ,£4824, and excise, 
£2905. A small provincial and local revenue was also realized. The 
District staff ordinarily includes a Deputy Commissioner, 3 Assistant, 
and 2 extra-Assistant Commissioners, besides the usual fiscal, medical, 
and constabulary officials. In 1873-74, 9 magistrates exercised juris¬ 
diction, together with 13 civil and revenue judges. The regular police 
force, including municipal establishments, consisted in 1872 of 407 
officers and men, being at the rate of 1 policeman to every 1827 
of the population and every 22-08 square miles of area. Crime is 
rare, the character of the people generally being that of simple and 
honest mountaineers. The District jail at Dharmsala contained in 
1872 a daily average of 124 prisoners. Education still remains in a 
very backward state. The total number of children under instruction 
in 1872-73 amounted to 2936; the expense of their education was 
£1632, of which ,£1204 was defrayed by Government. For fiscal 
and administrative purposes, the District is subdivided into 5 tahsils. 

In 1873-76, the 6 municipal towns had an aggregate revenue of ,£1515, 
or is. 2|d. per head of the population (25,598) within municipal 
limits. 

Medical Aspects .—The mean temperature of Kangra town was returned 
by Messrs. Schlagintweit as 52-9° in winter, 70° in spring, 80° in 
summer, and 67-70* in autumn. In 1873-74, the thermometer gave a 
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mean at Dharmsdla of 70-35° in May, 73-5° in July, and 52-85° in 
December. The average annual rainfall amounts to 148 inches at 
Dharmsdla, 76 at Kangra, 52 at Hamirpur, and 108 at Pdlampur. The 
endemic diseases of the District include fever and goitre; but scurvy,, 
also prevails to a large extent. The widespread cultivation of rice, by 
which the whole Kdngra valley is converted into a swamp, has a very 
prejudicial effect upon health. The total number of deaths recorded 
in 1872 amounted to 18,227, or 24 P er thousand, of which number 
7643, or 10-27 P er thousand, were due to fever. The District contains 
5 Government charitable dispensaries, which afforded relief in 1872 to 
17,756 persons, of whom 509 were in-patients. 

Kdngra Proper.— Subdivision of Kangra District, Punjab, including 
the valleys of Kangra and Bangahal. It consists of a number of 
parallel mountain ranges, offshoots of the Himalayan system, divided 
by longitudinal valleys, and rising to the north into the colossal chain 
of the Dhaola Dhar, whose snowy peaks tower almost perpendicularly 
above the lesser hills at their base. The minor ridges have a general 
elevation of from 3000 to 4500 feet, but the loftiest peaks reach a 
height of nearly 16,000 feet above sea level. The mountains He tossed 
about in the most irregular disorder, only resolvable by the eye of the 
geologist into their component systems. Ruined hill-forts crown 
the steeper crags, while every valley, slope, or gentle knoll teems with a 
dense population of industrious cultivators. The upper glens, which 
run far into the heart-of the snowy range, present the most exquisite 
views,—their foreground filled with tillage and irrigated by tiny canals, 
while the background rises, through various gradations of tropical and 
alpine vegetation, to the cloud-like summits which close the prospect 
toward the north and east. The Beas (Bids), which drains the restricted 
Kangra valley, here presents the appearance of a wide mountain 
torrent, broken by frequent rapids, and swelling during the rainy season 
into a broad expanse where every rock or island is temporarily sub¬ 
merged. The Ravi runs through the Bangahal glen, while the moun¬ 
tains above rise to the towering height of -0,000 teet. Glaciers extend 
far down their sides; but a few scattered villages, inhabited by aboriginal 
tribes, lie ensconced among the lower depressions. The population 
of Kangra Proper consists chiefly of Hindus, whose native Katoch 
princes derive their descent' from the ancient dynasty of Jalandhar 
(Jullundur). (See Kangra District.) The modern cantonment of 
Dharmsdla, on the spurs of the Dhdola Dhdr, forms the administrative 
headquarters. But the Rdjput fortress and town of Kdngra was the 
historical capital of the tract; and the shrine of Jawdla Mukhi, built 
over an inflammable spring, still draws together large numbers of 
pilgrims. 

Kdngra. — Ta/istl of Kdngra District, Punjab, lying between 31° 49' 
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30" and 32° 23' 30" N. lat., and between 76° 10' and 76° 43' e. long., 
and forming a part of the Subdivision of Kdngra proper. Area, 859 
square miles; pop. (1868), 211,165, or 245 persons per square mile. 

• Kdngra. — Municipal town and headquarters of Kangra Dis¬ 
trict, Punjab; formerly the capital of a considerable Katoch 
State. Lat 32 0 5' 14" n., long. 76° 17' 46" e. ; pop. (1868), 6448, 
consisting of 50x9 Hindus, xo27 Muhammadans, 3 Sikhs, 29 Christians, 
and 370 ‘others.’ The town, anciently known as Nagarkot, occupies 
both slopes of a hill, overlooking the Banganga torrent. The older 
portion covers the southern declivity, while the suburb of Bhdwan and 
the famous temple of Devi lie upon the northern escarpment. The 
fort, to which alone in strictness the name of Kdngra belongs, crowns 
a precipitous rock, rising sheer above the Bdnganga, and dominating 
the whole surrounding valley, of which from time immemorial it has 
formed the key. Once considered impregnable, it is open to attack 
from so many neighbouring eminences as to offer little opportunity of 
defence against modern artillery. The Katoch' princes ruled the 
Kangra valley from pre-historic times till the advent of the British. 
During the Mughal period, the town apparently possessed a far larger 
population than at the present day; and it was held by the last Muham¬ 
madan governor long after he had become completely isolated from 
the remainder of the Delhi Empire. (See Kangra District.) The 
temple of Devi, twice plundered by the Musalmdns, ranks among the 
oldest and most wealthy shrines in India. After the British annexation, 
the District headquarters were originally fixed at Kdngra; but since 
their removal to Dharmsala in 1855 the town has rapidly sunk into 
insignificance. Local trade centre; manufacture of country doth, 
almost extinct; speciality of gold and enamel ornaments. Circuit- 
house, tahsili\ police station, charitable dispensary, post office, school- 
house, staging bungalow, sarai. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ^409, 
or is. 3^d. per head of population (6344) within municipal limits. 

Kangundi. — Zamtndari estate in the south - western corner of 
North Arcot District, Madras, lying between 13° 35'and 13" 45 'n. lat., 
and between 78° 16' and 78” 35' E. long., and containing 319 villages, 
9642 houses. Pop. (1871), 51,916; area, about 333 square miles; 
peshkash (revenue) to Government, ,£2300 per annum. The general 
elevation of the country is about 2000 feet above sea level. The villages 
are nearly all stockaded, and the whole tract is more primitive in its 
aspect than the surrounding District 

Kan-gyi-doung. — Headquarters town of Thi-kweng township, 
Bassein District, Pegu Division, British Burma; situated in lat. 16° 
54' 30" N., long. 64” 58' e., on the right bank of the Ddga river, 
about 15 miles from its junction with the Bassein. Pop. (1876), 
2351, chiefly engaged in agriculture. Court-house and police station. 
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Kanh&n. —River rising in lat. 21° 52' n., long. 78“ 39' f„, in the 
Sdtpura Hills, Chhindwdra District, Central Provinces; winds in a south¬ 
easterly direction through a series of small hills in the Ghargajgarh 
forests, past the ruined fort of Deogarh; receives the Jdm below 
Lodhikherd; and joins the Pench just above Kamthf, where a magni¬ 
ficent stone bridge spans the river. The united streams then flow on 
until they fall into the Wainganga (lat. 21° 5' x., long. 79° 40' E.) below 
Bhanddra, about 140 miles from the source of the Kanhan. 

Kanherf. —A barren hill in Bhanddra District, Central Provinces, 
about 18 miles south-east of Bhanddra; rising about 300 feet above the 
plain. Yields good building stone, besides hones, and white soft stone 
for pottery. 

Kaiyarapalli (‘ Caguarapalli ’ of Bartolomeo).—Town in Changua- 
cheri District, Travancore State, Madras. I, at. 9’ 4' 30" n., long. 76° 
35' 20" F.. ; pop. (1871), about 2000. A trading town on the main 
road from Kotavam to Madura, through Pirmaid and Giidalur. 
Situated at the foot of the ghat or pass, and inhabited chiefly by 
Muhammadan traders. Fra Paolino di S. Bartolomeo mentions it 
specially as having dealings across the ghat with Madura. 

Kanjarda. - One of the petty States of Undsarviya, Kdthidwdr, 
Bombay; consisting of 1 village, with 1 independent tribute-payer. 
The revenue in 1S76 was estimated at ,£250, and tribute of ^13 is 
paid to the Gaekwar of Baroda. 

Kanjid,.—Ancient town in a tract of same name, on the northern 
frontier of Sagar (Saugor) District, Central Provinces. Lat. 24° 23' 30" 
n., long. 78° 15' e. Its first recorded ruler was a Bundela chief named 
Debi Sinh, whose son Shahji built the fort which stands on a hill to 
the south of the town. It is square, with a tower at each corner, and 
encloses about 2 acres, nearly covered with ruined buildings. In 1726, 
Shahji’s descendant, Vikramdditya, was expelled by Ilasan-Ulla Khan, 
Nawab of Kurvvdi, and took refuge at Piprasi, a small village in the 
extreme north of the Kanjid tract, where his descendant, Amrit Sinh, 
was living in 1870 on a rent-free estate ot five villages. In 1758, the 
Peshwa’s army drove out the Nawdb of Kurwai, and the Peshwd con¬ 
ferred the tract on one of his officers, named Khandardo Trimbak. 
His successor, Rdmchdndra Balldl (otherwise Ram Bhdri),on the cession 
of Sagar (Saugor) by the Peshwd in 1818, gave up Kanjid and Mal- 
hdrgarh, a neighbouring tract, receiving in lieu tin re of the estate of 
Itawd. In the same year, the British made over Kanjid to Sindhia, 
who held it until the exchange of territory in i860, when it was 
incorporated with Sagar District. In 1857, a party of Bundelas 
from the adjoining Native States turned out Sindhia’s officer, and 
forcibly set up Amrit Sinh as their ruler. After a few days he escaped 
from the unwelcome dignity; but the Bundelas plundered the place, 
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and only decamped eight months later on hearing of the approach 
of Sir Hugh Rose. The tract suffered under native rule from fiscal 
oppression, but has improved since the new settlement of the land 
revenue. There is a boys’ school, and a market is held every Tuesday. 

Kanjikovil.— Town in Coimbatore District, Madras. Lat. 11“ 22' 
n., long. 77 0 38' 20" k. ; pop. (1871), 5300; number of houses, 1184. 

Ka.nIranha.lli — Tdluk in Bangalore District, Mysore State. Area, 
401 square miles, of which 109 are cultivated; pop. (1871), 73,515, 
including 3884 Muhammadans, 4 Jains, and 773 Christians’; land 
revenue (1874-75), exclusive of water rates, ^6874, or 2s. per culti¬ 
vated acre. Among special products are tamarinds and cocoa-nuts. 

Kanka.nha.lli. —Municipal town in Bangalore District, Mysore State; 
on the right bank of the Arkavati river, 36 miles south of Bangalore. 
Lat. 12° 32' 50” n., long. 77° 27' 30" F„; pop. (1S71), 4671, of whom 
4189 are Hindus; municipal revenue (1874-75), r; rate of taxation, 
4d. per head. Identified by Dr. Burnell with the Konkanapur men¬ 
tioned by.Hiouen Thsang, the Chinese pilgrim of the 7th century. 
There is a fort still in existence, built by a local chief, inside which 
stands an ancient temple of Rangandtha. The town was twice devas¬ 
tated by Tipii Sultan, to prevent its being of use to the British army. 
A weekly fair is held on Thursdays, attended by 2000 persons; and in 
the neighbourhood arc many cocoa-nut groves. Headquarters of the 
taluk of the same name. 

Kanker. —A feudatory chiefship in the south of Raipur District, 
Central Provinces, lying north of the State of Bastar. Pop. (1872), 
43,552, of whom nearly two-thirds are Gonds, residing in 356 villages 
and 8064 houses, on an area of 639 square miles. The country is hilly, 
and ruined by ddhya or nomadic cultivation, except in the eastern 
portion along the valley of the Mahanadi, where stretch some fertile 
plains. Rice, kutki, kudo, lac, gum, etc., constitute the chief products. 
Raja Narhar Deo, the chief, belongs to a very old Rajput family; and 
according to tradition, his ancestors were raised to the throne by a vote 
of the people. When the Haihai Bans! line ruled in Chhattfsgarh, 
Kanker occupied a dignified position among the feudatory depen¬ 
dencies, such as Bastar, Sambalpur, etc.; and the Rajas held with it the 
valuable Khdlsa pargana of Dhamtari. The total revenue of the estate 
in 1868 was ,£996, of which was derived from the land. In 1877, 

the gross revenue was estimated at yQ 1500. The chief maintains 
a military establishment of 4 elephants, 12 horses, 1 camel, and 105 
foot soldiers. 

Kankhal. —Town in Sahdranpur District, North-Western Provinces. 
Lat 29* 55' 45" N., long. 78° if F.. ; pop. (1S72), 4904, chiefly Brah¬ 
mans attached to the Hardwdr temple, who intermarry only with those 
of Jawdlapur. Ides on the west bank of the Ganges; distant from 
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Sahdranpur 38 miles east, from Roorkee (Riirkl) 16 miles north-east, 
from Hdrdwdr 1 mile south. The temple of Daksheswara, a synonym 
of Siva, stands to the south of the town, and marks the spot where, 
according to the Turdnas, Mahddeo spoilt the sacrifice of Daksha, and 
Sati, daughter of Daksha and wife of Siva, immolated herself in the 
fire. Substantially built houses, their walls decorated with fantastic 
paintings. Picturesque river front, laid out in tasteful gardens, forms 
part of the Hardwdr Municipal Union; police outpost, and village 
school. For municipal statistics see Hardwar. 

Kankind. —Market village in Rangpur District, Bengal; situated 
on the left bank of the Tlsta river. Exports of jute, tobacco, and 
sugar. 

K&nkrej (or Tara). — Petty State within the Palanpur Agency, 
Guzerat, Bombay. Area, 507 square miles; pop. (1872), 37,771. 
Bounded on the north by Pdlanpur, south by Rddhanpur State, east 
by a Subdivision of Baroda territory, and west by Terwara and 
Dioddr (estates. in Palanpur). Total revenue, ^4000 ; tribute to the 
Gdekwdr of Baroda, ^513. 

Kdnkrcj is a flat, open, and tolerably wooded country, situated on 
both sides of the Bands river. The soil is of two sorts—sandy and 
black—and produces the usual rainy weather crops; when irrigated, 
it yields two harvests. The staples are wheat and millet. Water is 
found in wells from 30 to 40 feet below the surface. Like Palanpur, 
the climate is dry arid hot, and the prevailing disease is fever. This 
District was formerly subordinate to the Mahi Kdnta Agency; but, 
owing to its proximity to Palanpur, it was in 1844 transferred to this 
Superintendency. The first connection of the British Government 
with Kdnkrej dates from the formation of the Mahi Kdnta Agency in 
1819-20. Kdnkrej comprises the chiefships of Thdra, Un, and Wara ; 
and, with the exception of the Thard estate, which is under a Rdjput, 
is in the possession of families of Rdjput origin, who, by intermarriages 
with Koli women, now rank as Kolis. The present (1876-77) chief of 
the Thara Estate is Thdkur Sarddr Sinh Waghela, a Hindu of the 
■Rdjput caste, twenty-five years of age. His residence is at Thdra 
village. 

K&nksidli.—One of the petty States of Halldr in Kdthiawar, 
Bombay; consisting of 1 village, with 2 independent tribute-payers. 
.The revenue in 1876 was estimated at ^120; and tribute of ^8 is 
paid to the British Government, and jQ$ to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

Kd.nkaid.li ( Coxeali ).—Distributary of the Jamund river, Twenty- 
four Pargands, Bengal. Favourite night anchorage on the boat route 
between Calcutta and the Eastern Bengal Districts 

Kankuppa.— Taluk in Chitaldrug District, Mysore, with head¬ 
quarters at Jagaldr. Area, 365 square miles, of which 148 are 
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cultivated; pop. (1871), 40,311, including 1139 Muhammadans, no 
Jains, and 12 Christians; land revenue (1874-75), exclusive of water 
rates, ^4927, or is. id. per cultivated acre. Crops—rice, sugar-cane, 
cotton, and white jold. 

Kan-nl. — Revenue circle in Bassein District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. Area, 237 square miles. It extends northwards 
between the Arakan Hills and the Bassein river to the Than-dwai; 
the north-eastern portion is flat, but the rest is hilly and covered 
with forest abounding in bamboos and iron-wood. An outcrop of 
sandstone appears to the north of Shwe-doung stream, and another a 
few miles inland to the west. Pop. (1876), 2620, chiefly Karcngs; 
gross revenue, ^770. 

Kan-nl. —Revenue circle in Toung-gnu District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma; situated on the left bank of the Tsittoung. To the east, 
the country is hilly, and covered with grass and tree forest; the chief 
timber is teak, pyenggado,pyeng-ma, and bamboo. Eng-won lake is 
within the limits of this circle. Pop. (1876), 4684; gross revenue, 
^ 575 - 

Kanniir (Kdnnanur). —Town in Malabar District, Madras.— See 
Cannanore. 

Kanoda. —One of the petty States of Rewa Kanta, Bombay. Area, 
3^ square miles. There are eight chiefs. The revenue in 1875 was 
estimated at £220 ; and tribute of jQ 160 is paid to the Gdekwar of 
Baroda. 

Kan-oung. — Revenue circle on the bank of the Irawadi, in 
Kan-oung township, Henzada District, Pegu Division, British Burma. 
It includes the Kun-ta-lun and Kyet-tshti-daw circles farther to the 
north. Pop. (1876), 10,542; gross revenue, ^2120. These figures 
are exclusive of Kan-oung town. 

Kan-OUllg.—Township with 8 revenue circles, in Henzada Dis¬ 
trict, Pegu Division, British Burma. It extends westwards from the 
Irawadi to the Arakan Yomas. The tract near this river is low, but 
now protected from inundations by extensive embankments; towards 

the hills the country is mountainous, clothed with valuable forests, 
containing teak, htonk-kyan , pyenggado, and eng. In the low lands 
between the Irawadi and the hills are several lakes, the chief being the 
Htii, fed during the rains by the Mamya, a mountain stream. The 
principal town is Kan-oung. Pop. (1876), 36,336; gross revenue, 
^7180 ; the agricultural stock in 1876 comprised 8790 buffaloes, 6950 
cows, bulls, and bullocks, 2264 pigs, 6277 carts, and 4018 ploughs. 
There was 1 sugar-mill; the number of oil-mills was 73 ; boats, 109. 
The total area under rice was 17,556 acres. 

Kan-oung.—Town in Henzada District, Pegu Division, British 
Burma, on the right bank of the Irawadi. Lat. 18 0 11' 50" n., long. 

VOL. v. p 
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95° 29' e.; pop. (1877), 33iSi chiefly merchants and petty traders; 
revenue, ^161. Kan-oung was founded in 1754 a.d. by the king 
Alompra ; the name is Taking, and means ‘whirlpool.’ The place is 
so called because at the time the name was given there was a whirlpool 
opposite the spot on which the town was built. In the neighbourhood 
are the remains of an old fort. The town contains a police station, 
Public Works Department, inspection bungalow, and several public 
rest-houses. The extra-Assistant Commissioner resides and holds his 
court here. 

Kanpur Iswaria. —One of the petty States of North Kdthidwdr, 
Bombay; consisting of 2 villages, with 4 independent tribute-payers. 
The revenue in 1876 was estimated at ^500; and tribute is paid of 
^23 to the British Government, and £1 1 to the Nawab of Jundgarh. 

Kan-rwa. — Revenue circle, in Basscin District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. Area, 41 square miles; pop. (1876), 3657; gross 
revenue, .£1893. The country consists of level and well-cultivated 
plains, especially those between the Pe-beng and Moung-dt rivers. 
East of the Moung-di is a tract liable to inundation. 

K4nsat. —Village in Maldah District, Bengal; situated on the 
Ganges. Noted for its fair held in February or March, which lasts for 
two days, and is attended by from 8000 to 10,000 Hindus, who come 
for the purpose of bathing in the Ganges. In 1868, cholera broke out 
severely at this gathering, and was thence widely disseminated through¬ 
out the District. 

Kdnsbans (or Kdinsbdns). —River in Balasor District, Orissa; so 
called from a jungle of bains grass and bamboos, amid which it rises in 
kild Ambohatd. The stream runs in a south-easterly direction, at first 
almost parallel with the Nilgirf Hills, and receives from them a number 
of nameless drainage streams on its northern or left bank. At BfrptirA 
it bifurcates, the northern branch retaining its original name, and enter¬ 
ing the sea in lat. 21° 12' 25" n., and long. 86° 52' 10'' e. Laichanpur 
port is situated near the mouth of the river. The southern branch, the 
Gammdi, on which is the port of Cue raman, falls into the Bay of 
■Bengal, 6 miles south of the Kdnsbans. 

K&nt. —Town in Shdhjahanpur District, North-Western Provinces. 
Lat. 27° 49' 10" e., long. 79° 49' 45" e. ; area, 131 acres; pop. (1872), 
5006, consisting of 2935 Hindus and 2071 Muhammadans. Lies on 
the road from Shdhjahanpur to Jaldldbdd, 9 mil -s south of the former 
town. Small bdzdr; abundant water supply; centre of local grain trade. 

K&ntAi. —Village in Muzaffarpur District, Bengal; situated about 
8 miles from Muzaffarpur town, on the road to Motihdri. Lat. 26° 13' 
n., long. 85° 20' 30" e. Large indigo factory, and remains of saltpetre 
factory. Bi-weekly market. 

Kantal.— Mountain Pass, Kashmir, Punjab. — See Bul Tut. 
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K&ntha. —Town in Unao District, Oudh; situated 18 miles east of 
of Unao town. Said to have been founded 900 years ago by a Lodha, 
who named the place after himself. Surrounded by numerous groves 
.of mango and mahud trees. In the days of native rule, there was a 
fortress here, the headquarters of a tahsilddr. Pop. (1869), 3734— 
namely, 3524 Hindus and 210 Musalmdns. Two Hindu temples, 
mosque, Government school; two small fairs—one in the month of 
Jaisthd, attended by about 5000, and another in Kudr, attended by 
2000 people. 

Kan-tha.— River in British Burma.—See Toung-gnyo. 

Kanthalpdra. — Village in the Twenty-four Pargands District, 
Bengal. Noted as a place of Sanskrit learning. A fair is held here 
during the Ras-jatra of Madanmohan. Established about twenty-five 
years ago by the late Mahdrdjd of Nadiya, Siris Chandrd Rdi 
Bahddur. 

K&nthi. —Subdivision and town, Midnapur District, Bengal.— See 
CONTAI. 

Kantilo. —Town in Khanapdra State, Orissa; situated on the south 
or right bank of the Mahanadi. Lat. 20° 21' 46" n., long. 85° 14' 20" E. 
The largest town in the Orissa Tributary States, and a considerable 
seat of trade, to which merchants from Cuttack bring salt, spices, etc., 
to exchange for cotton, wheat, oil-seeds, clarified butter, etc. from 
Sambalpur. Pop. (1872), Hindus, 5386; Muhammadans, 8 ; others, 
140; total, SS34, viz. 2675 males and 2859 females, residing in 1113 
houses. 

Kantlir. —Town in Bara Bdnki District, Oudh; situated 20 miles 
north-east of Bara Bdnki town. Pop. (1869), 3450—namely, 2136 
Hindus and 1314 Musalmans. The chief inhabitants are Musalmans, 
holding small rent-free grants. The houses arc mainly of masonry, and 
the town is healthy and well situated on an eminence. 

Kami. —Village and railway station in Bardwdn District, Bengal; 75 
miles from Calcutta. An important junction on the East Indian 
Railway. 

Kantun. —Town in Bashahr State, Punjab, the principal place in 
the Subdivision of Kundwdr. Lat. 31° 40' n., long. 78° 30' e. ; situated 
in a mountain glen, near the valley of the Sutlej (Satlaj), about 9300 
feet above sea level. Thornton states that the houses rise above one 
another in tiers, the roof of each tier forming the roadway for the next. 
Contains a celebrated Buddhist temple, with an extensive Thibetan 
library. Kanurn ranks as the ecclesiastical capital of Kundwdr, its 
Grand Ldma being the supreme pontiff of the Subdivision, but receiving 
his ratification from the Grand Ldma of Ldddkh. Goma de Coros, the 
Hungarian traveller, lived here during the course of his investigations 
into the Thibetan language and religion. 
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Kanyagiri. —Fort in Nellore District, Madras. Lat. 15° 23' x., long. 
79° 32' e. ; pop. (1S71), 308T; number of houses, 619. Headquarters 
of the barren tAIuk of the same name, and only notable for its hill fort 
called the Durgdsuma. This is a curious fortified hill, about 1500 feet 
above sea level, with a tableland of about 600 acres on its summit. 
The fort was built by the Gajapatis of Orissa in the 13th century, 
and captured by Krishna Raya in the 16th century. It played a 
conspicuous part in local feuds till it was taken, and the buildings 
destroyed, by Haidar AIL There is an ancient temple here. 

Kanzam.—Pass in Kangra District, Punjab, over the Kanzam range, 
between Spiti and Lahul. Lat. 32° 23' 30" n\, long. 77 0 40' 45" f.. ; 
elevation, about 15,000 feet. An easy road, closed for some months 
in winter by snow ; opens into the valley of the Chandra. 

K&or&pukur.— K/nil, canal, or water-course, Twenty-four Farganas 

District, Bengal, connecting Tolly’s Canal, below the village of Tolly- 

ganj, with the Magnt khdl. Lat. 22 0 17' to 22° 28' 45" n., long. 88° 
23' to 8S° 23' 30" e. It is 23 miles in length, but not navigable all 
the year round throughout its entire course. 

Kapadwanj. — Headquarters of the Kapadwanj Subdivision of 
Kaira District, Bombay. A fortified town, situated in lat. 23 0 1' x., 
and long. 73° 7' 30" e. ; pop. (1872), 13,982. Precious stones, such 
as agate and onyx, are found in large quantities in the bed of the 
Mohar, a rocky stream half a mile north of the town. Its manufactures 
are soap, glass, and’leather butter-jars. The most important articles 
of trade are grain and opium from Central India, and tobacco from 
Guzerat. Besides supplying a considerable local demand, Kapadwanj 
goods are exported to the Panch Mahals, Balasinor territory, and 
Central India. The principal objects of interest in the town arc a fine 
reservoir and a pillar in the Chalukya (1000-1300) style of architec- 
tccture. Sub-judge’s court and dispensary. 

Edpargddi.—Range of hills in Singbhiim District, Bengal; rising 
abruptly from the plain to the Kupargadi peak, 1398 feet above sea level, 
from whence the range runs in a south-easterly direction until it culmi- 
• nates in the Tuiligar Hill, 2492 feet high, lat. 22 0 42' 30" n., long. 
86° 11' 30" E. Thence the ridge gradually widens out, and forms the 
northern limit of the Meghisani range in the Orissa Tributary State of 
Morbhanj. The rocks of the Kapargddi range arc all of a schistose 
character, running into gneiss. On the north o f ' he ridge are copper¬ 
bearing rocks, extending for a distance of 80 miles. These copper beds 
were formerly worked by European companies, but on too expensive a 
scale to yield a profit The enterprise was abandoned in 1864, and the 
company’s buildings and machinery were seized by the Rdjd of I)hdl- 
'bhum for the mining rent of the ground. It has not since been resumed. 

Kapileswarapur ( Konleshwaram ).—Town in Godivari District, 
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Madras. Lat. 16° 44' N., long. 81° 57' 20" e. ; pop. (1871), 5463; 
number of houses, 1355. Ferry across the Goddvari. 

Kapili. —River in the Province of Assam, rising in the Jaintid Hills 
in lat. 25 0 5' n., and long. 92° 31' E., and flowing northwards into Now- 
gong District. Falls into the Kalang, itself an offshoot of the Brahma¬ 
putra at Rahd. Lat. 26° 13' n., long. 92° 35' e. Its chief tributary is 
the Jamuna, which joins it on its right bank from the Ndgd Hills. The 
banks are rocky throughout. The Kapili is navigable in the plains by 
boats of 4 tons burthen during the greater part of the year. 

Kapihnuni. —Village in Jcssor District, Bengal; situated on the 
bank of the Kabadak river, 5 or 6 miles below Tala. Lat. 22° 41' 30" 
n., long. 89° 21' e. It has a permanent bazar and a bi-weekly market, 
but is not a place of much trade. The village takes its name from a 
Hindu sage (muni) named Kapila, not the great Kapila who, accord¬ 
ing to Hindu mythology, destroyed the sons of King Sugar, but a 
celebrated devotee, who established his abode here in ancient times, 
and set up the idol Kapileswarf, which is still worshipped. A grand 
fair (meld) is annually held here in honour of the goddess in March, on 
the day of the Parian bathing festival. According to local belief, the 
Kabadak at this place acquires for that day the sanctifying influences 
of Ganges water — a result due to the virtues of Kapilmuni. The 
tomb of a Muhammadan saint, Jafar A If, has also become a place of 
pilgrimage for devout Musalmans. The building is in charge of 
Muhammadan fakirs, who hold lands rent-free for its maintenance. 

K&pini (Kabbani, Kapila). —Tributary of the Kaveri (Cauvery) river, 
which rises in the Western Ghats, and, after flowing in an easterly 
direction across the middle of Mysore District, Mysore State, falls into 
the Kaveri near Narsipur. The confluence is a spot of great sanctity. 
The Kapini has two tributaries from the south, the Nugu and the 
Gundal. A perennial river, averaging from 150 to 200 yards in width, 
and during the dry season bringing down a volume of water not less than 
that of the Cauvery. Scarcely used at all for purposes of irrigation. 

1 KapurtMIa. —Native State under the political superintendence of the 
Government of the Punjab, lying between 31° 9'and 31 0 39' 30" n. lat., 
and between 75° 3' 15" and 75° 38’ 30" e. long. Area, Soo square 
miles. Estimated population, 250,000. 

The ancestors of the chief of Kapurthdla at one time held possessions 
both in the cis- and trans-Sutlej, and also in the Bari Dodb. In the 
latter lies the village of Alhu, whence the family springs, and from which 
it takes the name of Alhuwdlia. The scattered possessions in the Bari 
Dodb were gained by the sword, and were the first acquisitions made 
by Sarddr Jassa Sinh, the founder of the family. 

Of the cis-Sutlcj possessions, some were conquered and others were 
granted by Mahardja Ranjit Sinh prior to September 1808. By a 
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treaty made in 1809, the Sarddr of Kapurthala pledged himself to 
furnish supplies to British troops moving through or cantoned in his 
cis-Sutlej territory; and by declaration in 1809 he was bound to join 
the British standard with his followers during war. 

In 1826, the Sarddr, Fateh Sinh, fled to the cis-Sutlej States for the 
protection of the British Government against the aggressions of the 
Mahdrdjd Ranjit Sinh. This was accorded ; but in the first Sikh war 
the Kapurthala troops fought against the British at Aliwdl, and, in 
consequence of these hostilities and of the failure of the chief to furnish 
supplies from his cis-Sutlej estates to the British army, these estates 
were confiscated. When the Jalandhar (Jullundur) Doab came under 
the dominion of the British Government in 1841, the trans-Sutlej 
estates were maintained in the independent possession of the Ahluwalia 
chieftain, conditional on his paying a commutation in cash of the service 
engagements by which he had previously been bound to the Govern¬ 
ment of Ranjit Sinh. 

The Bari Doab estates have been released to the head of the house 
in perpetuity, the civil and police jurisdiction remaining in the hands 
of the British authorities. 

In 1849, Sarddr Nihal Sinh was created a Raja. He died in Septem¬ 
ber 1852, and was succeeded by his son, Randhir Sinh. During the 
Mutiny in 1857, the forces of Randhir Sinh, who never hesitated or 
wavered in his loyalty, strengthened our hold upon the Jalandhar Doab; 
and afterwards, in 1858, the chief led a contingent to Oudh, which did 
good service in the field. He was well rewarded, and among other 
concessions obtained the grant in perpetuity of the estates of Baundi and 
Bithauli in Oudh. In these estates the Raja exercises no sovereign 
powers, though in Oudh he is, to mark his superiority over the ordinary 
tdiukddrs, to be addressed as Rajd-i-Rajagan. This title was made 
applicable to the Rdja in Oudh only, and not in the Punjab. His son 
and successor died at Aden on his way to England. 

The present Rajd, Jagatjft Sinh, is a minor, who succeeded in 
September 1877. The chiefs of Kapurti.Jla are Sikhs of the Jat tribe. 
The area of the Punjab estates is 800 square miles; that of the Oudh 
estates, 850 square miles. The population of the estates in Oudh and 
in the territories of the Punjab were estimated in 1875 a * 220,000 in 
Oudh, and 250,000 in the Punjab. The revenue is about ,£170,000, 
but is subject to a charge of ,£13,100, payable to t te British Govern¬ 
ment as commutation for military services, and £ 6000 per annum to 
Sarddrs Bikrama Sinh and Suchet Sinh, brothers of Rdja Randhir Sinh. 
The military forces consist of 3 fort guns, n field guns, 198 cavalry, 
1014 infantry, and 200 police. The principal products of the State are 
sugar-cane, cotton, wheat, maize, and tobacco. The Rdjd has the right 
of adoption, and is entitled to a salute of ir guns. 
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Kapurth&la. —Chief town of Kapurthdla State, Punjab; situated 
in lat 31 0 23' n., and long. 75 0 25' e., 8 miles from the left bank of 
the river Beas (Bias). 

. Kardchi {Kurrachee). — A British District in the Province of Sind; 
lying between 23 0 34' and 26° 57' n. lat., and between 66° 41' 30" and 
68° 49' e. long.; area (1878), 14,091 square miles; population (1878), 
423,495 persons. Karachi District is bounded on the north by Shikdr- 
pur; on the east by the Indus and Haidarabad (Hyderabad); on the 
south by the sea and the Kori river; and on the west by the sea and 
Baluchistdn or the territories of the Khdn of Khelat, the river Habb 
forming for a considerable distance the line of demarcation. The 
administrative headquarters are at the city of Karachi (Kurrachee). 

Physical Aspects. — Kardchi District, an immense tract of land 
stretching from the mouth of the Indus to the Baluchi boundary, 
differs considerably in appearance from the general level of the Pro¬ 
vince of Sind by its possession of a hilly western region, lying in the 
Subdivisions of Kohistan and Karachi. Numerous lateral ranges 
of considerable height here push forward into the plain from the 
Kirthar Mountains, and diversify the usually monotonous aspect of the 
arid surface by their spurs and offshoots, from this lofty and barren 
tract, intersected by deep and wide valleys, the general aspect of the 
country, as it runs south-eastward in a vast sloping plain, becomes more 
and more level, until in the extreme south the Indus delta presents 
a broad expanse of low, flat, and unpicturesque alluvium, stretching 
away to the horizon in one unbroken sheet, only varied by the nume¬ 
rous creeks communicating with the ocean. Large forests of babul 
and other trees fringe the river banks, and impart a somewhat fresher 
appearance to the otherwise dreary landscape. Elsewhere, however, 
the features of the Sind delta stand unrelieved in their naked 
monotony. The only other stream of any importance is the Habb, 
forming the western boundary between Sind and Baluchistan. A few 
minor torrents take their rise among the western hills, but consist of 
dry water-courses during the greater portion of the year, only inundated 
on a few rare occasions, when heavy rains fall on the higher ranges, 
in which they have their sources. The Manchhar Lake, in Sehwan 
Subdivision, forms the only considerable sheet of water in any part of 
Sind. The hot springs of Pfr Mangho, situated about 6 or 7 miles 
north of Karachi town, among some very barren and rocky hills, 
attract many visitors from their picturesque surroundings. They gush 
up from a clump of date-trees, which covers the extremity of a craggy 
limestone knoll, in a pretty valley enclosed by considerable heights. 
A swamp close by is famous for its immense number of crocodiles, 
which rank among the chief sights of Karachi. Hundreds of 
these monsters bask lazily in the sun, by the side of a green, slimy, 
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stagnant pool, or move sluggishly about in search of food. A mosque 
crowns the summit of a neighbouring crag, with a neat white cupola 
and slender minarets. The fauna of the District include the leopard, 
hysena, wolf, jackal, fox, bear, antelope, and wild sheep. Vultures, # 
grey pigeon, partridge, and quail occur among the birds ; and reptiles 
of various kinds abound, especially in Kohistdn. 

History .—The ancient town of Sehwan contains the ruins of a fort 
of great antiquity. Local tradition ascribes its origin to Alexander 
the Great, who sailed down the Indus from the country of the 
Malli (Multan), and despatched Ncarchus, doubtless from some 
point in the present District, to explore the Persian Gulf. It is, how¬ 
ever, more generally identified with the Sindomani existing in the 
time of Alexander. In later times it was known as Sfvvastan. 
The town already possessed considerable importance when Muham¬ 
mad Kasim Sakifi, the first Musalman invader of Sind, obtained its 
submission about 713 a.d., after his conquest of Nerankot, the 
modern Haidarabad. Close under the Makli Hills, again, stood 
Samui, the capital of the Samma dynasty of princes, originally a 
Hindu or Buddhist race, who maintained their independence of the 
Muhammadan power from 1351 to 1521. Converted to the faith 
of IsMm about the close of the 14th century, they still continued 
to retain their practical autonomy, in spite of a nominal allegiance 
tendered to Firoz Tughlak of 1 lelhi; and the town of Tatta, where 
they generally resided, 1)6031116 in after years the chief centre of popu¬ 
lation and commerce for the whole of Sind. In 1521, Shah Beg, 
founder of the Arghiin dynasty, completely defeated the last Samma 
prince, and established his own claim to the sovereignty of the lower 
Indus valley. After a continuance of only thirty-four years, however, the 
Arghun line became extinct in the person of Shah Husain, son of the 
founder, who died childless in 1554. Mirza Jani Beg, the last local 
ruler of Tatta, was defeated by an army of the Mughal Emperor 
Akbar in 1591 ; and the District, together with the rest of Sind, became 
incorporated with the Multan (Mooltan) s/u ah in the imperial organiza¬ 
tion of the country. ‘The country of Tatta,’ however, w r as made over 
to Jani Beg, who entered the Mughal service after his defeat, and 
compromised for his independence by accepting his former territories 
in jdgir. Continued struggles for the governorship of Tatta led 
Jahangir to abolish the hereditary viceroyalty, and .0 appoint instead 
special lieutenants holding office during the imperial pleasure. The 
town of Karachi itself appears to have attained little importance 
either under the native dynasties or the Mughal administration. Its 
rise into notice began with the period of the Tdlpur Mfrs, who suc¬ 
ceeded the Kalhora princes in 1793 (see Haidarabad), and recognised 
the value of the harbour for commerce. The capture of the Manora 
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fort in 1839 put the British in possession of the town. Kardchi 
grew rapidly under the new administration, and became the principal 
port of North-western India. Karachi District, as at first constituted, 
djd not embrace so wide an area as at present; but in 1861, a portion 
of the Indus Delta, composing the present Shdhbandar Subdivision, 
was taken from Haidardbdd, and incorporated with this Collectorate. 

Population. —The total number of inhabitants in the District in 
1872 amounted to 426*,722 persons, scattered over an area of 16,109 
square miles, and inhabiting an aggregate of 717 villages. From these 
data the following averages may be deduced:—Persons per square 
mile, 26^42; villages per square mile, 0-04; persons per village, 593. 
Classified according to sex, there were — males, 242,516; females, 
184,206; proportion of males, 56'8 per cent. Classified according to 
age, there were, under 12 years —87,498 boys; 69,692 girls; total 
children, 157,190, or 36'8 percent. As regards religious distinctions, 
Kardchi is an essentially Muhammadan District, the Census showing 
a total of 348,773 Musalmdns, as against 73,304 Hindus. The 
Christian population includes the unusually large number of 3829 
persons; while 816 are returned as ‘others.’ The ethnical division 
yields the following results:—Europeans, 2035; Eurasians, 323; Indo- 
Portuguese, 1039; other non-Asiatics, 208; Hindus, 73,304; native 
Muhammadans, 348,586; native Christians, 104; Parsis, 717; and 
‘others,’ 406. The District contained, in 1872, 8 towns with a popu¬ 
lation exceeding 2000 — namely, Karachi, 56,753; Kotri, 7949; 
Sehwan, 4296; Burak, 5703; Dadu, 3357; Tatta, 7951; Kxti- 
Banhar, 2199; and Mirpur Batoro, 2846. 

Agriculture. —In the Kardchi Subdivision, cultivation exists only 
on a few isolated spots, and depends upon wells, springs, or natural 
rainfall. Here the chief crops are jour, bdjra, barley, and sugar¬ 
cane, grown chiefly on the Malir Plain, distant from Karachi 
some 12 miles, and easily accessible by rail. In Jerruck and Shdh¬ 
bandar, where numerous canals carry the waters of the Indus through 
the alluvial flats, rice forms the staple crop; but wheat, sugar-cane, 
millets, cotton, and tobacco are also grown. In the barren hills of 
Kohistdn, agriculture is practically unknown; and the nomad popula¬ 
tion devotes itself almost entirely to grazing cattle in the southern plains, 
where abundance of forage springs up spontaneously after every fall of 
rain. The harvest seasons recognised in the District are three in 
number — kharif sown in May or June, and reaped in October, 
November, or December; rabi, sown in November or December, and 
reaped in March or April; and adluhoa , sown in January, and reaped 
in March. 

Commerce and Trade , etc. —The traffic of the District centres mainly 
on the town of Karachi. The staple exports consist of cotton, 
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wool, and grain. Extensive salt deposits of the purest description 
occur in Shdhbandar Subdivision, on the Sirganda creek, a branch of 
the Indus, accessible for small craft of from 50 to 60 tons burden. 
According to Captain Burke, of the Bombay Engineers, who surveyed tfce 
beds in 1847, they are capable of supplying the whole world with all 
the salt it needed for a hundred years. Owing to the double excise 
duty, however, Sirganda salt was long unable to compete with inferior 
descriptions sent from other quarters; and the removal of the export 
duties in 1868 has not improved the trade to the extent anticipated. 
The Sind line of the Sind, Punjab, and Delhi Railway lies wholly 
within the District. It runs from Karachi to Kotri, a distance 
of 106 miles, with stations at Malir, Dabeji, Jiingshdhi (for Tatta), 
Jhimpir, Meting (for Jerruck), and Bulhdri. The sea-fishery of the 
District is chiefly carried on by the Muhina tribe of Musalmdns, who 
reside for the most part at Karachi. The principal fish caught are 
sharks, rays, and skates. The pearl oyster is found at several places 
on the coast, and the Mirs conducted pearl operations on their own 
account. Under British rule, the right has been let for a small sum ; 
but the pearls are very inferior in size and quality, so that the industry 
has greatly declined of late years. Considerable fisheries also exist in 
the river Indus, chiefly for the fish known as pala ; and Government 
derives a small revenue from this source. The local manufactures 
are confined to Karachi town; Tatta is noted for lungis, and Bubak, 
near Sehwan, for carpets. 

Administration .— The administration of this extensive District is 
conducted by a Collector-Magistrate, assisted by the several Deputy 
Collectors, as well as by the Huzttr Deputy Collector, permanently sta¬ 
tioned at headquarters. The District and Sessions Judge, with his prin¬ 
cipal court at Karachi, holds periodical sessions at Kotri, Tatta, Batoro, 
Sehwan, and one other town. The canals of the District form a separate 
charge, under the superintendence of officials appointed by the Public 
Works Department. The total police force in the District in 1873 
numbered 1349 officers and men, being 1 policeman to every 13 square 
'miles and to every 316 of the population. The total imperial revenue 
in 1873-74 amounted to ,£139,079, of which sum ,£47,201 was con¬ 
tributed by the land tax. The small amount y ielded by the land revenue 
is due to the large proportion of barren or desert area within the 
District. In the same year, the revenue from on lals was returned at 
.£52,222, and the cost of clearance at .£11,703. Education has made 
some advance, but the progress is more striking in Kardchi town than 
in the villages of the interior. The total number of schools in 1873-74 
amounted to 49, with a roll of 3167 pupils. For fiscal and administra¬ 
tive purposes, the District is subdivided into the 3 divisions of Sehwan, 
Jerruck, and Shahbandar, each of which see separately. 
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Medical Aspects. —The climate of Karachi city and the neighbouring 
country, which is in every direction open to the sea-breeze, possesses a 
great superiority to that which prevails throughout the remainder of 
Sind. The hill country of Kohistdn is also cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter than is the case in the plains. In the north, on the 
other hand, near the barren Laki range of hills, the heat often becomes 
insupportable. The hot season commences about the middle or 
end of March, reaches its maximum in the month of July, and lasts 
till the end of August, when the temperature once more becomes 
tolerably cool. The rainfall at Karachi is slight and fluctuating, 
the average hardly exceeding 5 inches per annum. Sometimes one or 
two years elapse with scarcely a shower. The fall in inches for four 
years ending 1874, was o - i2, 7'6o, 2 - so, and 8^29 respectively. In 
1874, the maximum reached by the thermometer was roi° F., and 
the minimum 42 0 . Karachi town is said to enjoy the healthiest 
climate in all Sind. Fevers prevail at the setting in of the cold season ; 
and in the hot weather, external inflammations, ulcers, and skin 
diseases cause much trouble. Cholera appeared in an epidemic form 
in 1865, 1867, and 1869, in the last of which years terrible mortality 
occurred in the town of Kotri. 

Karachi ( Kurrachee). —South-western taluk of Karachi District, 
Sind, lying between 24° 44' and 26° 4' n. lat., and between 66“ 41' 
45" and 67° 59' 15" K. long. Area, 1253 square miles; pop. (1872), 
62,384. Bounded north by Kohistan and the Habb river, west 
by the Habb and the sea, south by the sea, and east by Jerruck. 
Hilly towards the north and west, where several lofty and barren ranges 
occur. A small chain of hills runs for some miles parallel to the Habb 
river, terminating in the headland of Ras Muari or Cape Monze, a 
landmark for sailors making the port of Karachi. The hills afford 
good pasturage after the rains for cattle sent from the lowlands. The 
taluk contains no canals, but is drained by several mountain torrents, 
the chief of which are the Malir and Lay.lri. Salt marshes occur along 
the sea-coast, and abound with mangroves and other saline trees. 
Total area, 801,920 acres, of which 27,288 are cultivated, 870 cultivable, 
and 773,762 barren. Imperial revenue in 1873-74, ,£22,981; local 
revenue, ,£466. The only municipality is that of Karachi. 

Karachi ( Kurrac/iec ).—Seaport and chief town of the Province of 
Sind, situated in lat. 24° 51' 9" n., and long. 67° 4' 15" e., at the extreme 
northern end of the Indus Delta, near the southern base of the Pabb 
Mountains in Baluchistdn. Pop. (1872), 56,753. 

Position , etc. —The bay of Karachi is formed by the projecting head¬ 
land of Manora Point, the extremity of a reef 10 miles in length, which 
supplies a natural barrier against the waters of the Arabian Sea. The 
opening of the bay between Manora and the opposite sanitarium of 
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Clifton has a width of about 3! miles; but the mouth is blocked by a 
group of rocky islets, known as the ‘ Oyster Rocks,’ as well as by the 
larger island of Kiamdri, a little in the rear. The harbour stretches for 

5 miles northward from Manora Head to the narrows of the Lay&ri 
river, and about the same distance from the old town of Karachi on 
the eastern shore to the extreme western point. Only a small portion 
of this extensive area, however, is capable of accommodating large 
vessels. Manora Head, the first object visible to a voyager approach¬ 
ing Karachi from the sea, is crowned by a lighthouse, having a fixed 
light 120 feet above sea level, and visible for 17 miles around in clear 
weather. The point also affords room for a fort, said to have been 
erected in 1797, the port and pilot establishment, the buildings in 
connection with the harbour improvements, and a portion of the 
Indo-European telegraph department. Besides a library, billiard-room, 
and European school, Manora possesses an English church, intended for 
the crews of vessels frequenting the harbour. On the opposite side of 
the mouth, the island of Kiamriri forms the landing-place for passengers 
and goods bound for Karachi, and has three piers. A road running 
along the Napier Mole, 3 miles long, connects the island with the town 
and mainland. The Sind Railway also extends to Kiamari, but instead 
of following the mole it takes a more circuitous route to the south by 
the edge of a large lagoon, the waters of which are passed through the 
mole by a fine screw-pile bridge, 1200 feet in length, erected in 1865 at 
a cost of ,£47,500, so as to allow them to flow uninterruptedly into the 
harbour as a means of scouring the channel. At the northern extremity 
of this bridge, and running in a westerly direction, stands the native 
jetty, built of stone at an expense of ,£43,300. At the end of 
the Mole, on the mainland side, the custom-house runs right across 
the road, which pierces it by five arches, thus intercepting all traffic. 
Two principal thoroughfares lead from the custom-house to the 
Karachi cantonments, known respectively as the Bandar and the 
M‘Leod roads. The oldest portion of the town lies along the former 
route, close to the harbour, containing the most thickly populated 
quarter in Karachi. The municipality, however, has lately widened 
the streets and effected other improvements, which must conduce to 
the health of the inhabitants, chiefly Hindu and Muhammadan merchants. 
The Layari, a river only in name, as it contains water only some three 
or four times a year, separates this quarter from the Layari suburb. 
On the M'Leod Road are situated the court-house, the new Bank of 
Bombay, the Agra Bank, the Chamber of Commerce, Messrs. Mackenzie 

6 Cosser’s ironworks, and three important cotton-press houses: the 
M'Leod Road presses, owned by the Sind Press Company, capable 
of turning out daily 350 pressed bales of cotton; the Tyabji presses, 
erected in 1865 at a cost of ,£22,000, and turning out 250 bales; and 
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the Albert presses, leased to the Sind Press Company, and turning out 
390 bales. This quarter also contains the charitable dispensary, Sind 
Railway station, several schools, a new Hindu temple, and most of the 
offices belonging to European merchants. The Afghan sardi, intended 
for the use of Kafilas, or caravans from Kandahar, rebuilt by the muni¬ 
cipality in 1873 at a cost of £1954, covers an area of about 3 acres. 
Nearer to the cantonments, a number of bungalows stand on the inter¬ 
vening space; while the civil lines skirt the cantonment itself to the 
eastward. The military quarter consists of three portions—the depot 
lines, the artillery lines, and the European infantry lines. The 
Government garden, distant about half a mile from cantonments, 
covers an area of 40 acres, neatly laid out with trees and shrubs. 

Chief Buildings .—The architecture of Karachi is essentially modern 
and Anglo - Indian. The principal church is the Anglican one 
of the Holy Trinity, situated in the cantonments. It stands in a 
large open space, 15 acres in extent, and consists of a heavy, ungainly 
Italian nave, with a disproportionately tall and ugly tower. The 
Roman Catholic Church of St. Patrick, also situated in the canton¬ 
ments, cannot be said to represent any particular style of architecture. 
St. Patrick’s school is a fine stone building, capable of accommodating 
40 boarders and 200 day-scholars. The European and Indo-European 
school, founded in 1854, under the auspices of Sir Bartle Ercre, 
then Commissioner of Sind, occupies a handsome stone structure in 
the depot lines. The other chief modern institutions include the 
Presbyterian Church of St. Andrew, Christ's Church and mission 
schools, the Napier Barracks, Gisri Sanitarium, and post office. The 
Frere Hall, a municipal building named in honour of the late Com¬ 
missioner, stands on a slight elevation near Trinity Church. It was 
opened in a somewhat unfinished state in October 1865, up to which 
date as much as .£17,391 had been expended upon its erection. 
This hall, which is a comparatively good specimen of slightly adapted 
Venetian Gothic, contains the Karachi General Library and Museum, 
with a revenue in 1873-74 of £590. Government House, the resi¬ 
dence of the Commissioner of Sind, is situated in the civil quarter, 
and consists of a central building with two wings, approached by five 
separate carriage drives. Though commodious and comfortable in its 
interior arrangements, the exterior can lay no claim to architectural 
beauty. 

History. — Kardchi town may be regarded as almost a creation 
of British rule, its extensive commerce, splendid harbour works, and 
numerous flourishing institutions having all sprung up since the intro¬ 
duction of our settled administration. Before 1725, no town whatever 
appears to have existed on the site. Under Jdm Daria Khan Jokia, 
some little trade began to centre upon the convenient harbour. 
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Cannon brought from Muscat fortified the little fort, and the name 
of Kardchi was bestowed upon the rising village. The hopeless 
blocking up of Shahbandar harbour shortly afterwards drove much 
of its former trade and population to Kardchi. Under the Kalhqj-a 
princes, the Khdn of Khelat obtained a grant* of the town, which 
he garrisoned from his own territory. The Talpur chiefs gained 
possession by force of arms in 1795, an< i built a fort at Manora, at the 
mouth of the harbour. They also made considerable efforts to increase 
the trade of Karachi, so that in 183S the town and suburbs had 
a population of 14,000, half of whom were Hindus. The houses 
were all flat-roofed, and built of mud, very few of them having more 
than one storey. The Government under the Mirs was vested in a 
civil and military official, the Nawab, who ruled despotically over the 
town and neighbourhood. 

Population .—The Census of 1872 returned the total number of 
inhabitants, including the cantonment, at 56,753. The military force, 
with camp followers, amounted to 3227 men, comprising a battery of 
Royal Artillery, x European and 1 Native infantry regiment, and the 
men and families of the ordnance and barrack departments. The 
Muhammadans numbered 29,156, and the Hindus, 23,404 ; Christians, 
3397 j and ‘others,’ 796. The proportion of European inhabitants in 
Karachi is unusually large. 

Commerce and Trade , etc .—Even before the period of British rule, 
the commerce of Karachi had attained to some importance, owing 
to the value of the river Indus as a channel of communication. 
Nevertheless, the sparse population of the country, combined with the 
short-sighted and selfish policy of its rulers, prevented it from reaching 
its proper development. Under the Talpur Mirs, all imports were 
subjected to a 4 per cent, duty, and all exports to one of 2 1 per cent. 
In 1809, the customs revenue amounted to £9900; by 1838, it had 
risen to ,£15,000. In the latter year, the whole trade of the town 
was valued at £374,700. The following list gives the value of the 
principal articles of trade in 1837, undo the Mirs, six years before 
British annexation .-—Imports—English silk, broadcloth, chintz, etc., 
£60,000; Bengal and China raw silk, £24,800; slaves, £12,000; 
dates, £10,000; sugar, £8500; ivory, £6400; copper, £5400; 
spices, £5850; and cotton, £3750: Exports—opium (from Khairpur), 
£160,000; ghi, £17,000; indigo, £12,000; wheat £6750; madder, 
£4500; wool, £3500; raisins, £3200; and salt tish, £3000. Slaves 
came chiefly from Muscat, and consisted of negroes or Abyssinians. 
Opium to the extent of 500 camel-loads came from M.irwdr, and was 
exported to the Portuguese town of Damdn. Almost all the goods 
imported into Sind were then consumed within the Province, only 
£15,000 worth being sent across the frontier. The total gross 
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revenue drawn from the town and port of Karachi by the Mi'rs in 
1837 amounted to ,£17,389. In 1843-44, the first year of British 
rule, the trade of Kardchi, including Keti- bandar and Sirganda, 
had a total value of £122,160, comprising exports, £1010, and 
imports, £121,150. The second year of British rule saw a rise 
to £227,000, the third to £353,400, and the fifth to £442,602. 
By 1852-53, the total value had risen to £812,027, comprising 
imports, £535,690, and exports, £276,310. Apart from the increase 
in the trade as a whole, the rapid development of the exports deserves 
attention. In 1855-56, the figures stood as follows: — Imports, 
£629,813; exports, £604,440; total, £1,234,253. In 1857-58, the 
exports nearly overtook the imports, the two standing respectively at 
£1,081,101 and £1,078,128; total, £2,159,229. The American 
civil war gave an enormous impetus to the trade of Karachi, by the 
high demand for Indian cotton which it created in the European 
markets; and in 1862-63, the total value of the commerce amounted 
to no less than £5,316,424, viz. imports, £2,188,943, and exports, 
£3,127,481, being the first year in which the balance of trade stood 
in favour of Kardchi. In the next year, the returns rose to the 
highest figure ever yet attained, the total value amounting to 
£6,567,685, or imports, £2,520,897, and exports, £4,046,787. The 
restoration of peace in America, however, gradually brought about a 
lower rate in the home markets, and the trade of Karachi returned 
to what may be now considered its normal level. The total value sank 
from £5,058,802 in 1864-65, to £4,053,610 in 1867-68, and £3,507,684 
in 1873-74. The last-named figures fairly represent the average com¬ 
merce of the town and port under ordinary circumstances. The 
following were the principal articles of import in 1873-74, with their 
value in pounds sterling:—Apparel, £26,831; cocoa-nuts, £23,215; 
cotton piece-goods, £713,775; cotton twist and thread, £49,069; 
fruits and vegetables, £43,653; coal and coke, £13,170; grain and 
pulses, £16,407; ivory, £13,087; jute (manufactured), £49,866; 
malt liquors, £20,818; wines and liqueurs, £21,584 ; spirits, £47,396; 
metals (chiefly manufactured), £66,836; provisions, £18,656; 
railway materials, £17,956; silk, £16,001; spices, £33,388; sugar, 
molasses, etc, £111,964; timber, £28,492; and specie, £12,722; 
total imports, including miscellaneous articles, £1,481,765. The fol¬ 
lowing list shows the countries from which these imports were received : 
—United Kingdom, £382,833; Bombay, £1,112,668; Persian Gulf, 
£45,564; France, £.3449 5 Makrdn, £7989 5 Calcutta, £48,478; 
British Burma, £17,080; Cutch and Kdthidwdr, £6587; Malabar, 
£8828; and Guzerat, £5137- From the United Kingdom, Kardchi 
imports cotton manufactures, railway materials, liquors, coal and coke, 
machinery, metals, provisions, apparel, drugs, and medicines; from 
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Bombay, cotton piece-goods and twist, treasure, metals, silk, sugar, tea, 
jute, spices, dyes, woollen manufactures, cocoa-nuts, manufactured silk, 
liquors, fruit, and vegetables; from the Persian Gulf, dried fruits, 
treasure, wool, grain, and horses; from the coast of Makrdn, wool, 
provisions, grain, and pulses; and from Calcutta, jute, sugar, grain, 
and pulses. The following list shows the value of the various exports 
in 1873-74: — Animals (living), £37,263; raw cotton, ,£381,720; 
cotton goods, £14,283 ; drugs, £16,286 ; dyes, £98,531 ; fruits and 
vegetables, £24,093; grain and pulses, £451,538; hides and skins, 
£51,612; oil, £11,617; provisions, £39,301 ; oil-seeds, £203,778; 
wood, £11,501; wool, £609,51S; and specie, £22,727. Total value 
of exports, including articles not separately enumerated, £2,025,919. 
The following list shows the distribution among the several countries :— 
United Kingdom, £859,805 ; Bombay, £697,888 ; France, £36,688 ; 
Mauritius, £26,939; Persian Gulf, £49,896; Cutch, £37,894; 
Malinin, £13.767 ; Malabar, £24,145; Guzerat, £17,211; Calcutta, 
£318; and China, £149,762. To the United Kingdom, Karachi 
exports cotton, wool, indigo, seeds, hides, skins, tea, and oils; to 
France, cotton, gingelli, and rape-seed; to Bombay, Cutch, and 
Guzerat, cotton, grain, ghi, indigo, oils, seeds, rice, raw silk, shawls, 
wool, and horses; to Mauritius, grain, pulses, and oils; to Makrdn, 
grain, indigo, oils, and piece-goods; to the Persian Gulf, indigo, oils, 
hides, skins, and piece-goods; to Madras Presidency (Malabar), horses ; 
and to China, raw cotton. The inland trade of Kardchi includes, 
besides the goods from the Upper Provinces by rail from Kotri, a 
large quantity of wool, dried fruits, and horses from KantlaMr and 
Khelat; while camels, bullocks, and donkeys bring in firewood, grass, 
.?///, date-leaves, hides, and seeds from Las Bela and Kohistan. The 
total sea-customs revenue of Kardchi in 1873-74 amounted to £33,786, 
—viz. import duty, £23,389; export duty, £10,022; miscellaneous, 

jCzis- 

Shipping, etc. —The harbour of Kardchi, during the period of the 
Talpur Mrrs, and for the first few years after British annexation, was 
only capable of accommodating small native craft. Steamers and large 
ships anchored outside Manora Point, whence men and stores were 
conveyed in boats up the river, as far as the tide permitted, and then 
transferred into canoes, which carried them through a sea of liquid mud 
to a spot near the site of the existing custom-house. In process of time, 
however, it became apparent that the bar did not interpose so great an 
obstacle as was originally supposed, and that square-rigged vessels of 
a certain draught could cross it with safety. Up to 1851, only one 
English sailing ship had entered the harbour. In 1852, however, the Duke 
of Argyle, a vessel of 800 tons, arrived at Kardchi from England direct 
with troops, coal, and iron. In 1853, under the Chief Commissioner- 
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ship of Sir Bartle Frere, the Napier Mole road or causeway, connecting 
Kardchi with the island of Kiamdri, was completed, and thus offered 
additional inducements to ships for visiting the harbour. In 1856, a 
scheme for improving the harbour by deepening the water on the bar 
was submitted for the opinion of Mr. James Walker, an eminent 
London engineer, who estimated the cost of works to provide an 
ample width of passage with a depth of 25 feet at neap tides, at 
£287,000. After much debate and intermissions, the principal part 
of the works—the Manora breakwater, 1503 feet in length—was com¬ 
menced in March 1869, and completed in February 1873. It affords 
complete shelter to the western channel over the bar during the south¬ 
west monsoon, and combined with other works, has already led to the 
deepening at the entrance to 20 feet at low-water spring tides. The 
rise and fall is about 8 feet. The other portions of these extensive 
works include the Kiamari groyne or stone bank, the east pier, the 
screw-pile bridge on the Napier Mole, the native jetty, and the Chini 
creek stoppage. The total expenditure on the harbour improvements, 
tip to December 1873, amounted to ,£449,798. In 1847-48, the 
number of vessels which entered the harbour was 891, all native craft, 
with a total burden of 30,509 tons. In 1873-74, the list includes 30 
square-rigged sailing vessels, 152 steamers, and 731 native craft, making 
a total of 913 ships, with a tonnage of 161,284 tons, or more than five 
times that of 1847. 

Municipality , etc. — The Karachi Municipal Commission was 
established in September 1852. Its revenue in 1874 amounted to 
£22,596) and its expenditure to £20,142. The town police force 
numbered 298 men, being at the rate of r policeman to every 182 
of the population. The jail, completed in 18C8, is capable of accom¬ 
modating nearly 800 prisoners. Education is carried on by the 
Government high school, with 77 pupils in 1875 ; the Anglo-ver¬ 
nacular school, with 130 pupils; 4 Government vernacular schools: 
and several female and other minor establishments. Five newspapers 
are published at Karachi, two English (the Government Sind Official 
Gazette , with a vernacular translation, and the Sindian) and three native 
(in Sindf, Gujrathi, and Persian respectively). The charitable dispensary 
afforded relief in 1874 to 10,657 persons, of whom 73 were in-door 
patients. The civil hospital admitted in the same year 9397 out-door 
and 897 in-door patients. A sick hospital was established in 1869, in 
connection with the proper regulation of the cantonments. 

Medical Aspects , Water Supply, etc. —The climate of Karachi, 
owing to the prevalence of sea-breezes during eight months of the 
year, has a better reputation for healthiness than any other in Sind. 
The low situation of the town, and the near neighbourhood of marsh 
land, render the atmosphere both moist and warm; but the heat during 
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the hottest months cannot compare with that experienced in the 
interior. The mean annual temperature, calculated from data extending 
over nineteen years, may be stated at 7 7° F. The hottest weather occurs 
in April, May, and June, though September and October arc also oftep 
close and sultry. The difficulty of water supply long formed one of 
the chief drawbacks to Karachi, most of the wells being too brackish 
for drinking purposes. At present, the supply is mainly derived from 
wells tapping a subterranean bed of the Layan. The inhabitants of 
Kianiari, and the shipping in the harbour, obtain water from carts, 
which bring it up from camp. For the purposes of ice manufacture, 
water is imported by rail from Kotri. A scheme is now (1875) under 
consideration for constructing an underground aqueduct, t8 miles in 
length, from the Malir river. The' estimated cost of this undertaking, 
including pipes for distributing the water to the town, Kiamari, and the 
cantonments, amounts to 14 lakhs of rupees (say ^140,000). The 
prevalent diseases of Karachi include intermittent fevers, chronic 
rheumatism, and bowel complaints, arising apparently from imperfect 
drainage, variable climate, and unwholesome drinking water. Cholera 
occurred in an epidemic form in 1SC5, 1867, and 1869, and small pox 
in 1866, 1868, and 1870. 

Karad. —Chief town and municipality of the Kardd Subdivision, 
Satara District, Bombay ; situated 31 miles south-south-east of Satara, 
in lat. 17° 17' x., and long. 74° 13' 30" k. ; pop. (1872), 11,410. 
Annual income, ^,433. Hub-judge’s court, post office, and dispensary. 

K&r&gola. -Village in Purniah District, Bengal; situated on the 
left bank of the Ganges, in lat. 25 0 23' 30" n., long. 87° 30' 5!" k. 
Karagola is on the route from Calcutta to Darjiling, and is the terminus 
to which a steamer runs from Sahibganj in connection with the East 
Indian Railway. Of late years, however, a large sandbank has formed 
in front of the village, on account of which the steamer, except during 
the rainy season, is obliged to anchor at a point 2 miles farther down 
the river. Karagola contains a police outpost station, dak bungalow’ or 
staging inn, and a post office, which is also the chief agency for the 
Government post-carriage service to Darjiling. Two or three small 
native firms of carriage owners are also established here. The village 
derives its chief importance as being the site of one of the largest fairs 
in the Lower Provinces. It was formerly held at l’ rpainti in Bhagalpur 
District, on the opposite bank of the Ganges ; be* early in the century 
it was removed to Purniah, and, after various shiftings, was held at 
Karagola in 1851, and has been regularly held there since, except in 
1874, the year of the Behar scarcity. The fair is held on a large sandy 
plain, on ground belonging to the Mahdrdjd of Darbhanga. During 
the continuance of the fair, which lasts for ten days, the plain is covered 
with streets of small shops constructed of bamboos and matting, in 
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which nearly every article required for native domestic use is to he 
found. There is a very large sale for cloth of all kinds, from thick 
English woollens, long cloth of European and native make, down to 
.fine Dacca muslins. A considerable trade is also carried on in iron 
ploughshares of Monghyr make and plain English cutlery. Brass and 
bell-metal cooking utensils are brought in great numbers from Calcutta 
and RAjshdhi. The south of I’urniah supplies blankets and rugs from 
Sdifganj and Kadbd, and reed-mats from Balrdmpur. Ornamental 
cabinet ware, as well as common furniture, also stone handmills for 
grinding corn, etc., come from Monghyr. Calcutta and some of the 
large up-country towns semi dressed leather, boots, looking-glasses, 
Rdrnpur shawls, silks, and kitikhdbs. ‘Spices from Murshiddbdd and 
N'adiyd, and lac ornaments and toys from Monghyr and Bi'rbhdm, are 
largely sold. A few dealers in trinkets and pedlars’ ware also attend. 
Since the prohibition of the sale of firearms and ammunition, the 
attendance of Nepali's has somewhat diminished. They still visit the 
fair, however, bringing knives, kukris, hill canes, ydk tails, drugs, a little 
coarse lac, and hill ponies. Food grain is only sold in such quantities 
as to meet the immediate requirements of the visitors. The business 
done is generally purely retail ; but in some years, when country pro¬ 
duce is in much request, and large stocks are on hand, a wholesale 
trade is developed during the last two or three days of the fair. In 
1876, it was estimated that 40,000 • persons attended. Epidemics 
frequently break out at the gathering ; and since 1870, cholera has 
twice spread from Karagola over the District, with fatal results. 

Karai. River of Northern Hehar, which forms a connecting link 
between the Baghmati and Tiljuga river system. Rising in Nepal, it 
flows southwards through Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga Districts. Of 
late years, the Baghmati has established a connection with it at Hya 
yhdt, about 8 miles south of Darbhanga. Prior to this, the Karai was 
a small and unimportant stream, but now the main current of the 
Baghmati flows down it, and from IIyd ghdt to its junction with the 
Tiljuga at Tilkeswar or the border of Monghyr District (lat. 25° 44’ 
N., long. 86° 28' k.) it is navigable during the rainy months by boats 
of about 75 tons burden. 

Kar&bari. —Village at the foot of the Garo Hills, Assam ; formerly 
included within Goalpara District. f.at. 25' iS' x., long. 89” 53' 1:. 
It is the residence of a sambuidr, who claims rights over an extensive 
tract of forest in the Gdro Hills. This forest is now managed by 
Government, which collects the revenue derived therefrom by its own 
agent, and hands over the proceeds to the zamimtdr , retaining 25 per 
cent, for costs of collection. The weekly market held here is largely 
frequented by Garos, who bring down the produce of their hills to 
exchange for cotton goods, salt, and hardware. 
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K&raichuti. —Town in Tinnevelli District, Madras; situated in 
lat. 8° 24' 45" n., and long. 78“ 7' 20" E. Pop. (1871), 5104. 

Kaf a.ima.dai .—Town in Coimbatore District, Madras. Lat. 11* 
10' 45'' n., long. 76“ 59' e. ; pop. (1871), 2677; number of houses,, 
385. Station on the Nilgiri branch line. There is a Vishnuvite 
pagoda here which is held in great local esteem. 

Karajg&on. —Town in Ellichpur District, Berar. Lat. 21° 19' 30" 
n., long. 77 0 39' f. ; about 8 miles north-east of Ellichpur, formerly the 
headquarters of the tdlukddr. Pop. (1867), 7169. Garden cultiva¬ 
tion very extensive. Weekly market; wheat, rice, gram, and mahua 
are brought in from the hills; good bullocks are also procurable. 
Sales said to amount to ^2500 a week. Government school. A 
former tdlukddr, Vithal Bhagdeo, in 1806 built a fortified residence of 
fine sandstone, but it is now in a ruinous condition. 

Kdrakal (‘ Black-stone'). —Town in South Kanara District, Madras ; 
with considerable rice trade. Situated in lat. 13° 12' 40" n., and long. 
75“ T 50" e. ; on one of the main lines leading from Mysore to Man¬ 
galore {via Agumbay ghat). Pop. (1871), 32C9 ; number of houses, 
607. Karakal was formerly a Jain town of some size and importance ; 
and the antiquarian remains are very interesting. Chief among them 
is a colossal monolithic figure of Buddha or Gautama, locally known as 
Gumpta, after Gurnta Raya, once ruler of this country. The figure is 
placed on a huge black rock, and is within a fraction of 50 feet high. 
On the same rock or hill is a Jain pagoda or Basti, containing some 
images of the later Buddhist type. A high monolithic Dwdja Stamba 
(a kind of obelisk), the ruins of the Wadiya’s palace, a Hindu temple 
containing a figure of Anantashin, and a Jain impaling stone, are the 
other curiosities of this village. 

Karakoram Pass. —The name applied to the point where the 
principal route between India and Eastern Turkistan traverses the 
water-parting between the river basins of those two regions. Strictly, 
in the sense in which pass is used as equivalent to col, or as denoting 
a-marked depression in an otherwise inaccessible ridge, the Karakoram 
Pass is a misnomer. Dr. T. Thomson, of the Bengal Army, the first 
European who is known to have set foot on it, and who reached it on 
the 19th August 1848, describes it as ‘a rounded ridge connecting two 
hills, which rise somewhat abruptly to the height of perhaps 1000 feet 
above the summit of the pass.’ Dr. Scully speaks of it in very similar 
language: ‘ Northwards (of the Depsang plain) we saw a few irregular, 
flat-topped hillocks. . . . We ascended a few hundred yards to a 
small commissure of loose detritus connecting two low hills, and found 
ourselves on the Karakoram Pass. The descent on the north side was 
even less than the ascent had been, and altogether the Karakoram 
Pass reminded one of a short embankment 300 feet or so above the 
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level of the surrounding country.’ Dr. Thomson remarks, that on the 
crest of the pass the rock was limestone, showing obscure traces of 
fossils; the shingle composed of a brittle black slate lay scattered 
.over the ridge. Vegetation is entirely wanting. The name Kara¬ 
koram has been extended by some geographers to a fancied range 
occupying the exact line of water-parting between those streams which 
discharge into the Tarim basin and those which join the Indus, while 
others have applied the name to the closely contiguous range usually 
called Muztagh. The late Mr. R. B. Shaw, the well-known geographer, 
has, however, conclusively shown the fallacy of the former view; while 
as regards the second contention, the appropriateness of the name Muz¬ 
tagh (ice-mountain), and the fact that the Karakoram Pass lies some 
distance northward of this undoubted range, have since induced most 
geographers to restrict the name Karakoram to the above pass. The 
enormous physical difficulties of the Karakoram route, combined with 
the scarcity of supplies along it (apart from political considerations), 
must always prove an almost insuperable bar to any extensive exchange 
of intercourse between India and Eastern Turkistan in this direction. 
Its height above mean sea level is 18,550 feet. I.at. 35° 33' n. 

Karamn&sa. —The ancient accursed stream of Hindu mythology; 
rising on the eastern ridge of the Kaimur Hills, Shdhdbad District, 
Bengal. Lat. 24° 34' 30" n., long. 83° 41' 30" e. It flows in a north¬ 
westerly direction, and near Darihdra it forms the boundary line 
between Bengal and the North-Western Provinces, separating Shdhdbad 
from Mirzdpur District; it then flows through Mirzdpur for about 15 
miles northwards; after which it runs north-eastwards, again marking 
the boundary between Shdhdbdd and the North-Western Provinces, 
until it falls into the right bank of the Ganges near Chausd, in lat. 25“ 
31' N., long. 83° 55' e., after a total course of about 146 miles. Its 
tributaries are the Durgauti and Dharmauti rivers, small streams which 
fall into its right bank. In the hills, the bed of the Karamndsa is 
rocky, and its banks abrupt; but as it debouches upon the plains, it 
sinks deeply into a rich clay, very retentive of moisture. The stream 
is here about 150 yards wide. By the end of February the river 
generally runs dry, but during the rains boats of about 2 tons burden 
can proceed as far up as its confluence with the Durgauti. Near 
Chausd, the East Indian Railway crosses it on a stone bridge. The 
river is held in the utmost abhorrence by Hindus, and no person 
of any caste will drink or even touch its waters. The reason of 
its impurity is said to be that a Brahman having been murdered by 
Rdjd Trisanku, of the Solar line, a saint purified him of his sin by 
collecting water from all the streams in the world, and washing him in 
their waters, which were collected in the spring from which the Karam¬ 
ndsa now issues. This spot is near the village of Sdrodag, and the 
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river soon becomes a rapid streamlet of beautifully clear water with 
deep holes, and abounding in fish. At Chhanpathar, in its course 
through Mirzapur District, the river forms a waterfall 100 feet high, 
which, after heavy rains, affords a magnificent sight. . 

KaranbAs —Town in Hulandshahr District,North-Western Provinces; 
situated on the right bank of the Ganges, 12 miles south-east of Anupshahr, 
and 30 miles south-east of Bulandshahr. Pop. (1872), 2057, almost all 
Hindus. The fair held here on the occasion of the Dasahara festival is 
attended by 100,000 pilgrims from the west. A very old temple, sacred to 
the goddess of small-pox, is visited every Monday by numbers of women. 

Karangllli ( Caningit/i ).—Town iii Chengalpat District, Madras. 
Lat. 12-32' N., long. 71 y 56' 40 " E. ; pop. (1871), 2978; number of 
houses, 410. Though now unimportant, the fort was occupied as a 
strategic point during the Anglo-French wars of the Karnatic, being 
regarded as an outpost of Chengalpat, from which it is 15 miles distant 
south-west. These two places, with Wandiwasli and Utremalur, formed 
a sort of quadrilateral on the line of attack between the seats of the 
two Governments of Madras and Pondicherri. As early as 1755, it 
was a point of dispute. In 1757, it was evacuated by the English in 
the face of advancing French troops. The following year the English 
attempted to recover it by surprise, but were repulsed with loss; a 
failure which was repeated in 1759. But a few months later, Colonel 
Coote, after a few days’ bombardment, captured the fort. This was 
the first decisive action in the successful campaign of 1759-60, which 
led to the victory of Wandiwash. 

Karanja. —Port in Tanna District, Bombay; situated in lat. 18 ’ 
51' n., and long. 73° k., 5 miles south-east of Bombay city. Average 
annual value of trade for the five years ending 1873-74, returned at 
^79,176, viz. imports, £4405, and exports, £ 74,771- 

Karanja. —Town in Wardha District, Central Provinces ; situated 
on high land surrounded by hills, 41 miles north-west of Wardha. 
Estimated pop. (1870), 3000, consisting principally of cultivators, 
•traders, and weavers. Market and school. A good road connects the 
town with the high road from Nagpur to Amraoti. 

Karanja. —Town in Amraoti District, Bcrar. Lat. 20" 29' n., long. 
77° 32’ k. ; pop. (1867), 11,750. A place of some commercial import¬ 
ance. It is said to take its name from an oi l Hindu saint, Kdrinj 
Rishi, who, being afflicted with a grievous disease, invoked the aid of 
the goddess Amba, who created for him a tank (still existing opposite 
the temple of the goddess), in which he bathed and became clean. 
The wall round the town, built many years ago, is now dilapidated. 
There is a travellers’ bungalow, which was built when the postal road 
from Ndgpur ran through the town. Several ancient temples, the 
carved woodwork of which is greatly admired. 
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Karanpur4.— Coal-field in Hazdribdgh District, Bengal; lies between 
2 3 ° 37 ' a nd 23° 57’ n. lat, and between 84° 51' and 85° 30' e. long. 
Area, 472 square miles; greatest length, 42 miles; breadth, 19 miles. 
Jt is divided into two tracts by the Ddmodar river, and in point of size 
is inferior only to the Rdmganj field of all the coal-fields of the 
Ddmodar valley, although not so important economically as either 
the Karharbarf, Bokaro, or Jharia fields. The seams decrease in 
number in going from east to west. The coal series represented in 
the field are the Tdlcher, Ddmodar, and Panchet. The probable 
amount of available fuel, after making deductions for ‘ partings,’ and 
calculating on a coal-bearing area of 250 square miles in the total 
of 472 included in the field, has been estimated at 8f billions of tons 
in the northern, and 75 million tons in the southern field. Regarding 
the quality, the following assay may be taken as giving a fair 
measure of the better class of coals :—Carbon, 64 - 5 ; volatile matter, 
27 - o; ash, 8'5- The amount of ash compares favourably with the 
ordinary Ddmodar coals. Iron ores of good quality occur in abun¬ 
dance in the field, and the manufacture of iron forms one of the chief 
industrial features of Hazdribdgh District, where many villages are 
inhabited solely by iron-smelters. Limestone is found along the edge 
of the field in many places, but not in sufficient quantity to be available 
as a flux for large ironworks for a lengthened period. 

Karatoyd. —River of Northern Bengal, rising in the Baikunthpur 
jungle in the extreme north-west of jalpaigurf District, whence it follows 
a very winding southerly course into and through Rangpur, until it joins 
its waters with the Halhalid in the south of Bogra District, and the united 
stream becomes the Phui.jhur. The topography of this river is 
attended with numerous difficulties. The vagaries of the Tista in the 
last century have left behind a maze of old water-courses and stagnant 
marshes, so as to render it nearly impossible to trace the course of 
former rivers. Changes of name are numerous, and in many places an 
old channel of the Tistd is known indifferently as the Buri Tista and 
as the Karto or Karatoyd. That stream ultimately joins the Atrai; 
but the Karatoyd proper, as above stated, becomes the Phuljhur. 
It was formerly a first-class river, but is now of minor importance for 
navigation. 

Karauli ( Kerowlee ).—Native State in Rajputdna, under the political 
superintendence of the Rdjputdna Agency and the Government of 
India; lies between 26° 3' and 26° 49' N. lat., and between 76° 35' and 
77° 26" e. long. Area, about 1260 miles ; estimated population (1874), 
140,000 persons. The river Chambal forms the south-eastern boundary 
of the State, dividing it from Gwalior. On the south and west it is 
bounded by Jaipur (Jeypore), and on the north and north-west by the 
States of Bhartpur (Bhurtpore) and Dholpur respectively. 
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Physical Aspects. —Hills and broken ground characterise almost the 
whole territory, which lies within a tract locally termed the ‘ Dang,’ 
being the name given to the rugged region which lies above the narrow 
valley of the Chambal. The principal hills in the State are on the 
northern border, where several ranges run along or parallel to the 
frontier line, forming formidable barriers; but there are no lofty peaks, 
the highest being less than 1400 feet above sea level. There is 
little beauty in these hills, but the military advantages they present 
caused the selection of one of their eminences as the seat of Jadu 
rule in early times. Along the valley of the Chambal an irregular and 
lofty wall of rock, separates the lands on the river bank from the 
uplands, of which the southern part of the State consists. From the 
summits of the passes fine views' are often obtainable, the rocks standing 
out in striking contrast to the comparatively rich and undulating plain 
below, through which winds the glittering river. For some miles the 
country north of these passes is high, and too rocky to be deeply 
cut by ravines or to be pierced for water, and the few inhabitants 
depend upon tanks and dams; but farther north the country falls, the 
alluvial deposit is deeper, level ground becomes more frequent, and hills 
stand out more markedly, while in the neighbourhood of the city of 
Karauli (Kerowlce) the low ground is cut into a labyrinth of ravines. 
The river Chambal, sometimes deep and slow, sometimes too rocky and 
rapid to admit of the safe passage of a boat, receives during the rains 
numerous contributions to its volume, but no considerable perennial 
stream flows into it within the boundaries of Karauli. The Panchna 
is the only river which rises in the State, and this does not flow into 
the Chambal. It is so called from its being formed of five streams, 
which unite 2 miles north of the city. All these five rivulets rise in 
Karauli territory, and all but one contain water in dry weather, though 
often only a few inches in depth. The Panchna winds away to the 
north and ultimately joins the Banganga. The Kdlfsttr or Dangir and 
the Jirota Nadi drain the country to th • south .vest of the city. Both 
are insignificant streams, dry or nearly so most of the year, and flow into 
'the Morel on the Jaipur border. The sub surface water throughout the 
territory is for the most part good. That of the tanks in the high rocky 
country, above the passes-leading into the valley of the Chambal, 
becomes unwholesome in the hot weather; and 'he inhabitants often 
move down with their cattle to the banks of the Jhambal, the waters 
of which, however, have a bad reputation for drinking purposes. 

Geology .—The rocks in this territory belong to two series—viz. the 
Vindhyans and 'the Quartzites. The latter are only exposed in a 
narrow ridge extending in a south-westerly direction from Baoli, situate 
about 8 miles south-west of the city of Karauli, to the Bands river. 
The rocks of the Vindhydn series cover a large area on both sides of 
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this ridge of quartzites. On the south-east side they form the high 
land extending in that direction as far as the Chambal. The grand 
scarp on the left bank of the Chambal, rising in places to upwards 
pf a thousand feet above the river, is formed entirely of the highest 
group of this series,—the Bhanrers, which cover a larger area than 
all the other groups put together. In fact, they cover the whole of 
Karauli, with the exception of that portion north-west of the quartzite 
ridge. Over the greater part of this area, the Bhanrers are nearly 
horizontal, but along a portion of their north-western boundary they are 
a good deal contorted. The Bhanrer sandstones are generally very 
fine in texture, but in some places there are coarse, almost conglo¬ 
meratic beds. In colour, they are purple, white, yellow, and red, with 
patches or spots of white. The last is the common variety. In the 
grand scarp on the left bank of the Chambal, a good section of the 
Bhanrers is exposed. The limestone is light blue, brownish, or yellow 
in colour ; in places largely crystalline, and often containing strings 
and veins of calcite ; the lower beds sometimes include bands and 
nodules of chert. Above the limestone to the top of the scarp there 
are between 600 and 700 feet of the Sirbu shales, consisting of several 
alternations of shales and sandstones. The Vindhyans on the north¬ 
west side of the quartzite ridge belong to the two lowest groups of 
the upper Vindhyas, namely, the Kaimur and the Rewah. The 
mineral resources of the Vindhyan rocks are chiefly confined to building 
stone of excellent quality, and limestone. The palace of Fatehpur 
Sikri, and portions of the Taj at Agra, are built of the upper Bhanrer 
sandstone, quarried a short distance from Karauli. The Bhanrer 
limestone is in many places largely burned for lime. Through the 
greater portion of the State red sandstone abounds, and in parts, near 
the city especially, white sandstone blends with it. In many localities 
the villages are built entirely of stone, the roofs even being formed of 
loosely placed, overlapping slabs. Iron ore is found in the hills north¬ 
east of Karauli, but the mines will not pay working expenses; and the 
iron manufactured in the State is smelted from imported ore. 

Forest and Jungle Produets .—The hills of Karauli, especially the 
higher ones, are generally bare of trees, but there are many exceptions. 
Above the Chambal valley, the commonest tree growing in any quantity 
together is the duo (Lythrum fruticosum), which is scarcely more than a 
shrub. Other common trees are the Jhak (Butea frondosa), several 
kinds of acacias, and also the cotton-tree (Bombax), the sal (Shorea 
robusta), the garjan , and the nun (Azadirachta indica). But the more 
valuable timber-trees are not numerous anywhere throughout the State. 
There is no forest, but groves of trees producing timber for the city are 
grown some 10 miles south-west of Karauli. 

Feree Natune .—Game is abundant in the State. In the wooded 
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glens near the Chambal, tigers are numerous, and are destructive to the 
inhabitants as well as to cattle. Bears, s&mbhar, nilgai, and deer likewise 
abound in this locality. In the uplands, also, game is found wherever 
there is water. In the neighbourhood of the town there are several 
covers for game and grass preserves. Hares, brown partridge, quail, 
and golden plover are the most common kinds of small game. In the 
large tanks water-fowl are to be found; and in the Chambal wild geese, 
cranes and wild duck abound, and also otters and crocodiles. In the 
west of the State snakes arc numerous; near the city there are few. Fish 
are plentiful in the Chambal, in the streams near the city, and in the 
larger tanks. 

Population. —The total population of the State in 1874 was estimated 
at about 140,000, calculated from a return of the number of houses in 
the State, five individuals being allowed to e4c.l1 house. The Brdhmans 
are .the most numerous class. The bulk of them are petty traders, who 
carry their merchandise on small pack-cattle, which are their own pro¬ 
perty. The Minas, who come next in number, are the largest class of 
cultivators in the State. The Rajputs, though numerically few, form 
the most important class. They are almost entirely composed of 
families of the Jadu dan (to which the Maharaja belongs); and, like 
other Rajputs, the Jadu is a brave soldier but a bad agriculturist. The 
feudal aristocracy of the State consists entirely of Jadu thakurs (nobles) 
connected with the ruling house. They pay a tribute in lieu of constant 
military service, which is not performed in Karauli ; but on military 
emergency or State occasion they are bound to attend with their 
retainers, who on these occasions arc maintained at the expense of the 
Raja. The number of Muhammadans is insignificant everywhere but 
in the city of Karauli, where Pathans compose the most trusted portion 
of the State troops. The worship of Vishnu under the name of 
Krishna is the prevalent form of religion among the Hindus. 

Agriculture. — The soil throughout the State is generally light. 
Except on the banks of the Chambal, where wheat, barley, gram, and 
tobacco are grown, and in the rocky tracts above, where rice is the 
chief product, Inijra (Holcus spicatus) and jodr (Holcus sorghum) 
cover a larger portion of the cultivated area than any other crops, and 
form the staple food of the population. Sugar cane is grown on a small 
scale, but it is not of a fine kind. Hemp is grown extensively in the 
neighbourhood of the city of Karauli. There .re three modes of 
irrigation—from tanks, from wells, and from the rise of the Chambal. 
Tanks, formed by dams being thrown across the line of rain-drainage, 
are the principal means of irrigation in the rocky and hilly portions of 
Karauli. In the beds of these tanks rice is grown in the rainy season, 
and the stored water often makes possible a grain crop in the spring. 
Well irrigation is chiefly employed in the districts surrounding the 
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capital. In the valley of the Chambal, it is only on the verge of the 
receding water that a crop can be produced through the influence of 
the river. The banks are usually too high to place the water-line 
within the reach of irrigating wells. 

Manufactures and Trade .—There are very few manufactures in 
Karauli; a little weaving, dyeing, some wood-turning and stone-cutting 
form the employment of a small class, but the people are almost exclu¬ 
sively agriculturists. The principal imports are piece-goods, salt, sugar, 
cotton, buffaloes, and bullocks ; the chief exports are rice, cotton, and 
goats. 

Administration .—A considerable part of the revenue is raised from 
customs, although, of course, the land revenue brings in the greater 
portion. The gross revenue of Karauli in 1875 amounted to 
,£47,563, and the expenditure to ,£46,852. There is no regular police- 
force in the State, with the exception of a small body of 25 men kept 
up in the city for that purpose. The police duties in the districts are 
performed by the troops. There is a central jail at Karauli city, 
where there is also a post office and a mint, at which both silver and 
copper coins are struck. The Karauli rupee is about equal in value 
to the British rupee. An English and Persian school was established 
at the capital in 1864, where there are also 7 Hindu schools. Educa¬ 
tion in the State is generally backward. There is one well-appointed 
hospital in the city of Karauli, but there are. no dispensaries in the 
districts. A military force is maintained of 250 cavalry, 1535 infantry, 
32 artillerymen, with 40 light guns. 

Climate, etc .—The rainfall at Karauli city amounted to 33'5 inches 
in 1871, and 27-2 inches in 1872. Fever, dysentery, and rheumatism 
are the prevailing diseases. Epidemic disease rarely penetrates into 
the State. 

History .—The Maharaja of Karauli, Arjun Pal, is the head of the 
Jddu clan of Rajputs, who claim descent from Krishna, and are regarded 
as Yaduvansi, or descendants of the moon. The clan has always 
remained in or near the country of Brij round Muttra (Mathura), and 
once held Bidna, which was taken from them by the Muhammadans in 
1053 a.d. In 1454, Karauli was conquered by Mahmud Khilji, King 
of Malwa. After the conquest of Mdlwd by Akbar, the State became 
incorporated with the Delhi Empire; and on the decline of the Mughal 
power it appears to have been so for subjugated by the Marhattds 
that they exacted from it a tribute of ,£2500 annually. This tribute 
was transferred to the British in 1817 by the Peslnvd, and was remitted 
by Government on the engagement of the Mahdrdjd to furnish troops 
according to his means on the requisition of the British Government; 
at the same time, the State was taken under British protection. In 
1852, Mahdrdjd Narsinh Pal died, and there being no direct successor, 
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the question was debated whether the State should lapse to the British 
Government. It was finally determined to preserve the succession; and 
an heir was found in Maharaja Madan Pal, who during the Mutiny of 
1857 evinced a loyal spirit, and eventually sent a body of troops 
against the Kotah mutineers. For these services he was created a 
G.C.S.I. : his salute was raised from 15 to 17 guns for his lifetime ; a 
debt of jQ 1 1,700 due by him to the British Government was remitted, 
and a dress of honour conferred. Madan Pdl died in 1869, and the 
three chiefs who have succeeded him have each been selected by 
adoption. 

Karailli (Kcrowlec). —Capital of the State of the same name ; 
situated about 70 miles equidistant from Muttra, Gwalior, Agra, Ulwur 
(Alwar), Jaipur (Jeypore), and Tonk. I,at. 26° 30' n., long. 77° 4' K 
It is said to derive its name from Kalidnji, a temple built by Arjan 
Deo, who likewise founded the city, about a.d. 1348. But it did not 
prosper, owing to the depredations of a class of Minas, until these were 
put down by Raja Gopal Das, in whose reign Karauli became a con¬ 
siderable town, and fine buildings began to spring up. In 1874, the 
population was estimated at 28,000 souls. Viewed from some points 
whence the palace is seen to advantage, the town has a striking appearance. 
It is surrounded by a wall of sandstone, and is also protected on the 
north and east by deep winding ravines, cut by the action of water in 
the level plain. These, if properly defended, would form an obstacle 
such as would probably prove insuperable to any unscientific invaders. 
To the south and west, the ground is comparatively level, but advantage 
has been taken of a conveniently situated nd/d to form a moat to the 
city wall ; while an outer wall and ditch defended by bastions has been 
carried along the other bank, so forming a double line of defence. 
These fortifications are due to Rajd Gopal Das, and though too strong 
for the desultory attacks of the Marhattds, would be far less formidable 
to regular troops than were the mud walls of Bhartpur. The sand¬ 
stone wall of Karauli, in spite of its handsome appearance, is unsub¬ 
stantially built, being composed of ill-cemented stones, faced by thin 
slabs after the fashion which prevails throughout the State wherever 
sandstone is abundant and buildings of any pretension are erected. 
The circumference of the town is somewhat under 2J miles, and it 
contains : 6 gates, besides 11 posterns. Brdhmans ; nd Mahdjans are the 
most important classes. The streets are narrow am. irregular, impassable 
for carriages, and difficult for any wheeled conveyance. The late 
Mahdraja jdi Sinh Pal made a commencement of paving the streets, 
and built an extensive sardi for the accommodation of merchants and 
travellers. The most striking characteristic is the superabundance of 
sandstone, as the sole building material. The roofs of the poorer 
houses are formed of slabs, sloping and overlapping one another very 
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roughly, but not ineffectively arranged, and supported by logs of wood 
or long triangular pieces of stone. The principal bdzar stretches cast 
from the westernmost gate towards the palace. It is about half a mile in 
length, but irregular and wanting in neatness. There are many costly 
houses and handsome temples. The palace is 200 yards from the 
eastern wall of the city, and occupies a space of about 150 yards’ 
square. In its present state it was erected by Rajd Gopal I)ds. The 
whole block of buildings is surrounded by a lofty bastioned wall, in 
which there are two fine gates. Within the palace, the Rang Mahal 
and I)iwdn-i-Am, with their mirrors and bright colours, are beautiful 
specimens of native ornament. The Madan Mohanji, though the chief 
temple in the town, is of no great beauty. The Saronran temple is a 
handsome building of red sandstone, decorated with elegant tracery, in 
the modern Muttra style. The principal gardens arc those of Shikarganj, 
Shikdr Mahdl, and Khawas Mahdl. European visitors are generally 
accommodated in the building within the Khawas Mahdl. 

Kardong. —Village in Kdngra District, Punjab; one of the principal 
places in the Subdivision of Ldhul. Dies on the left bank of the Bdgha, 
almost immediately opposite Kicking. 

Kareng-le-khyeng. - Small village in Toung-ngii District, Ten- 
asserim Division, British Burma. Frontier police post. 

Kargod.— Town in Bellary District, Madras. Lat. 15” 20' n., long. 
76° 53' e. ; pop. (1871), 3776; number of houses, 803. Remarkable 
for the number of temples in its vicinity, among them a very fine new 
one dedicated to Siva, and containing a colossal representation of the 
bull Nandi, a monolith. 

KargUIl. Town in Indore State, Central India; now in ruins, but 
once the capital of the southern part of the old tract of Nimdr. Distant 
from Indore 60 miles south, and from Mhow (Mhau) 49 miles south. 
Lat. 21° 52' n., long. 75 0 43' 45" e. 

Karhal. - Central southern tahsil of Mainpuri District, North- 
Western Provinces; traversed by the Etdwah branch of the Ganges 
Canal. Area, 221 square miles, of which no are cultivated; pop. 
(1872), 88,850; land revenue, .£15,731; total Government revenue, 
£17,307; rental paid by cultivators, £26,836; incidence of Govern¬ 
ment revenue per acre, 2s. 2-fd. 

Karhal. —Town in Mainpuri District, North-Western Provinces, and 
headquarters of the tahsil. Lat. 27° o' 5" n., long. 78° 58' 45" e. ; 
pop. (1872), 5574, consisting of 3974 Hindus, 1594 Musalmdns, and 6 
Christians. Lies on the Etdwah and Mainpuri road, 17 miles south of 
Mainpuri town. Bdzdr, irregular narrow lanes, well-built houses of 
leading merchants; brisk local trade in ghi, cotton, and indigo. A 
Sayyid family possesses great influence. Sardi, tahsili, police station, 
school. Local revenue in 1873-74, £ 125, or 5}d. per head of population. 
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Karharb&ri. —Coal-field in Hazaribagh District, Bengal; lies be¬ 
tween 24° 10' and 24° 14' n. lat., and between 86° 16' and 86” 23' f„ 
long. Area, 1r square miles, of which 8i miles are coal-bearing. 
The probable amount of available fuel (excluding small seams ar^l 
those of inferior quality, such as could not be worked at a profit, also 
making allowance for waste, etc.) is estimated at 70 million tons. The 
existence of the field was first brought to notice in 1848, and some 
coal was raised at the outcrop of several of the seams to test their 
excellence. Systematic working was introduced in 1851 by Mr. 
Inman, and in 1855 by' Messrs. Ward & Company, railway contrai tors 
at Monghyr. In 1856-57, the property held by this firm at Kuldiha 
and Kamnadi was transferred to the Bengal Coal Company, who now 
own 6 other mining vilhges in addition. In 1862, the company 
discontinued their workings till 1868, since when they have been 
vigorously prosecuted. The Ea-it Indian Railway Company commenced 
working the Karharbari mine in 1858, and a large quantity of coal was 
annually carted away to I.akhisarai. In 1862, work was suspended chiefly 
on account of difficulties of carriage. In 1870, a branch line of the 
Hast Indian Railway was constructed to their mines at Karharbari and 
Srirampur, and working has been carried on uninterruptedly ever since. 
The total output up to June 1875 amounted to nearly 350,000 tons. 
At Karharbari, the railway company hold 2465 acres on a lease from 
Government for 82 years, at a yearly rent of ^'5072. At Srirampur, 
they have 1408 acrcs’on a perpetual lease from the Raja, and pay an 
annua! rent of ^£494. The company work the coal for their own con¬ 
sumption, and not for sale. The miners are chiefly Bhuiyas, Bauds, 
and San tils. The quality of the coal of the Karharbari field has been 
tested by several assays of the mineral from different localities. The 
best seams disclose from 4-2 and 4 8 to 6‘6 per cent, of ash; from 71 "8 
to 73’i and 68 - 6 per cent, of fixed carbon; and from 24 to 22 - i and 
24’8 per cent, of volatile matter, respectively. The inferior seams 
show from 26-5 to 34 and 39 per cent, of ash ; from 570 to 50-9 
and 48'2 per cent, of carbon; and from 16'4 to 15'1 and i2 - 6 per 
cent, of volatile matter. The specimens which gave the best results 
were obtained from localities in the east of the field; the inferior 
quality being obtained from the south-west. The results from a 
series of experiments prove that the Karharbari coals are better in 
quality than those obtained from the Ramganj fieul in the ratio of 113 
to 100. The principal advantage afforded by the Karharbari field is 
one of position, as a supplying area for the Upper Provinces and the 
railway stations west of I.akhisarai, there being a saving of 23 miles of 
carriage as compared with the Ranfganj mines. 

Kari&na. —One of the petty States of North Kathiawar, Bombay; 
consisting of 10 villages, with 7 independent tribute-payers. The 
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revenue in 1876 was estimated at ^2100; tribute is paid of ^85 to 
the British Government, and ^30 to the Nawdb of Junagarh. 

Karigatta. —Hill in Mysore District, Mysore State, at the junction 
of the Lokapdvni river with the Kdveri (Cauvery). Lat. 12’ 26'x., 
long. 76“ 47' e. An annual festival ( jdtra ), held in February or March, 
is att.nded by 20,000 people. 

K&rikal (Kdraikkdl, ‘the fish pass’—Tamil; Curieal, Cariukal/a — 
Bartolomeo).—French town and settlement within the limits of Tanjore 
District, Madras. T.at. io” 55' 10" n., long. 79° 52' 20" e. ; pop. (accord¬ 
ing to the latest French sta istics), 92,516; area, 52 square miles. 
Situated on the sea, 12 miles north of Negapatam and 6 miles south of 
Tramjuebar. The site was purchased by the French from the Tanjore 
Raja in 1738-9; 81 villages were added to the territory in 1748, 
and this addition was confirmed by treaty in 1754. Karikal was taken 
by the English in 1760, restored in 1765, again taken in 1778, and 
finally restored by treaty in 1816. It formed the base of Daily’s opera¬ 
tions against Tanjore. The town is neatly built on one of the mouths 
of the Kaveri (Cauvery), and carries on a brisk trade with Ceylon, 
Europe, and the French colonies, exporting rice and importing chiefly 
European articles and timber. A Chef de 1 ’Administration, subordinate 
to the Government of Pondiehcrri, is in charge of the settlement. On 
the subject of inland customs a convention exists with the Madras 
Government, anil all salt consumed in French territory is by treaty 
purchased from the English. The country around the town, a part of 
the KAveri (Cauvery) delta, is very fertile. Revenue, 400,492 francs; 
expenditure, 277,204 francs. 

Karlmganj. —Market village in the east of Sylhet District, Assam, 
on the Kusiara offshoot of the Surma or Barak river. Dat. 24“ 52' N., 
long. 92 ' 24' Hi Rice, oil-seeds, and raw cotton are exported, in 
exchange for cotton goods, salt, pulses, tobacco, and bamboos. 

Karimganj. — Village in Maimansinh District, Bengal; situated 9 
miles east of Kisoriganj. Large bazar and jute mart. 

Karim Khdn. Village in Hamlrpur District, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces; situated in lat. 26° 20' n., and long. 79’ 34' e., on the right 
bank of the Jumna (Januina), the channel of which is here obstructed 
by rocks of kankar or calcareous conglomerate, which seriously 
interfere with navigation. 

Karjat. —Headquarters of the Karjat Subdivision of Ahmednagar 
District, Bombay; situated in lat. 18° 33' n., and long. 75 0 3' k., 36 
miles south by east of Ahmednagar town. Pop. (1872), 5535. Post office. 

Karkal. —Town in South Kanara District, Madras.— Sec Karakai.. 

Karkam. —Town in Sholapur District, Bombay; situated 13 miles 
north of Pandharpur. Lat. 17 0 52' x., long. 75° 20 'f.. ; pop. (1872), 
7671. Post office. 
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K&rkdr (Carcoor). — Ghdt or hill pass in Malabar District, Madras, 
leading from Malabar into Nilgiri District. I-at. n° 26' 20" to 11° 28' 
N., long. 76° 27' 20" to 76° 28' E. 

K&rli.— Cave in Poona District, Bombay: situated on the road betweetj 
Bombay and Poona, in lat. 18° 45' 20" n., and long. 73” 31' 16" e. It is 
thus described by Mr. J. Fergusson in his History of Eastern and Indian 
Architecture :■ —‘ It is certainly the largest as well as the most complete 
Chaitya cave hitherto discovered in India, and was excavated at a time 
when the style was in its greatest purity. In it all the architectural 
defects of the previous examples are removed; the pillars of the nave 
are quite perpendicular. The screen is ornamented with sculpture— 
its first appearance apparently in such a position—and the style had 
readied a perfection never afterwards surpassed. 

‘ In the cave there is an inscription on the side of the porch, and 
another on the lion-pillar in front, which are certainly integral, and 
ascribe its excavation to the Mahdnlja Bhuti or Deva Bhuti, who, 
according to the Euranas, reigned i:.c. 78 ; and if this is so, they fix the 
age of this typical example beyond all cavil. 

‘ The building resembles, to a very great extent, an early Christian 
church in its arrangements, consisting of a nave and side-aisles, ter¬ 
minating in an apse or semi-dome, round which the aisle is carried. 
The general dimensions of the interior are 126 ft. from the entrance 
to the back wall, by 45 ft. 7 in. in width. The side-aisles, however, 
are very much narrowe'r than in Christian churches, the central one being 
25 ft. 7 in., so that the others arc only 10 ft. wide, including the thickness 
of the pillars. As a scale for comparison, it may be mentioned that 
its arrangement and dimensions are very similar to those of the choir 
of Norwich Cathedral, or of the Abbaye aux Homines at Caen, 
omitting the outer aisles in the latter buildings. The thickness of 
the piers at Norwich and Caen nearly corresponds to the breadth of 
the aisles in the Indian temple. In height, however, Karli is very 
inferior, being only 42 ft. or perhaps 45 ft. from the floor to the apex, 
as nearly as can be ascertained. 

• ‘ Fifteen pillars on each side separate the nave from the aisles ; each 
pillar has a tall base, an octagonal shaft, and richly ornamented capital, 
on which kneel two elephants, each bearing two figures, generally a 
man and a woman, but sometimes two females, all very much better 
executed than such ornaments usually are. The seven pillars behind 
the altar are plain octagonal piers, without either base or capital, and 
the four under the entrance gallery differ considerably from those at 
the sides. The sculptures on the capitals supply the place usually 
occupied by frieze and cornice in Grecian architecture; and in other 
examples, plain painted surfaces occupy the same space. Above this 
springs the roof, semicircular in general section, but somewhat stilted 
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at the sides, so as to make its height greater than the semi-diameter. 
It is ornamented even at this day by a series of wooden ribs, probably 
coeval with the excavation, which prove beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that the roof is not a copy of a masonry arch, but of some sort of 
timber construction which we cannot now very well understand. 

‘ Immediately under the semi-dome of the apse, and nearly where the 
altar stands in Christian churches, is placed the dag/wba, in this instance 
a plain dome slightly stilted on a circular drum. ' As there are no 
ornaments on it now, and no mortices for woodwork, it probably was 
originally plastered and painted, or may have been adorned with hang- 
ihgs, which some of the sculptured representations would lead us to 
suppose was the usual mode of ornamenting these altars. It is sur¬ 
mounted by a Tee, and on this still stand the remains of an umbrella 
in wood, very much decayed and distorted by age. 

‘ Opposite this is the entrance, consisting of three doorways, under 
a gallery exactly corresponding with our roodloft, one leading to the 
centre, and one to each of the side-aisles; and over the gallery the 
whole end of the hall is open as in all these Chaitya halls, forming one 
great window, through which all the light is admitted. This great 
window is formed in the shape of a horse-shoe, and exactly resembles 
those used as ornaments on the facade of this cave, as well as on those 
of Bhaja, Bedsa, and at Nasik. Within the arch is a framework or 
centring of wood standing free. This, so far as we can judge, is, like 
the ribs of the interior, coeval with the building; at all events, if it 
has been renewed, it is an exact copy of the original form, for it is 
found repeated in stone in all the niches of the facade, over the 
doorways, and generally as an ornament everywhere, and with the 
Buddhist “ rail,” copied from Sanchi, forms the most usual ornament of 
the style. 

‘ The presence of the woodwork is an additional proof, if any were 
wanted, that there were no arches of construction in any of these 
Buddhist buildings. There neither were nor are any in any Indian 
building anterior to the Muhammadan Conquest, and very few, indeed, 
in any Hindu building afterwards. 

‘ To return, however, to Karli, the outer porch is considerably 
wider than the body of the building, being 52 ft. wide, and is closed 
in front by a screen composed of two stout octagonal pillars, without 
either base or capital, supporting what is now a plain mass of rock, 
but once ornamented by a wooden gallery forming the principal 
ornament of the facade. Above this a dwarf colonnade or attic of 
four columns between pilasters admitted light to the great window; 
and this again was surmounted by a wooden cornice or ornament of 
some sort, though we cannot now restore it, since only the mortices 
remain that attached it to the rock. 

voi.. v. R 
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‘In advance of this screen stands the lion-pillar, in this instmee 
a plain shaft with thirty-two flutes, or rather faces, surmounted by a 
capital not unlike that at Kesarid, but at Karli supporting four lions 
instead of one; they seem almost certainly to have supported a chakra , 
or Buddhist wheel. A similar pillar probably stood on the opposite 
side, but it has either fallen or been taken down to make way for the 
little temple that now occupies its place. 

‘The absence of the wooden ornaments of the external porch, as well 
as our ignorance of the mode in which this temple was finished laterally, 
and the porch joined to the main temple, prevents us from judging 
what the effect of the front would have been if belonging to a free¬ 
standing building. But the proportions of such parts as remain are so 
good, and the effect of the whole so pleasing, that there can be little 
hesitation in ascribing to such a design a tolerably high rank among 
architectural compositions. 

‘ Of the interior we can judge perfectly, and it certainly is as solemn 
and grand as any interior can well be, and the mode of lighting the 
most perfect—one undivided volume of light coming through a single 
opening overhead at a very favourable angle, and falling directly on the 
altar or principal object in the building, leaving the rest in comparative 
obscurity. The effect is considerably heightened by the closely set 
thick columns that divide the three aisles from one another, as they 
suffice to prevent the boundary walls from ever being seen; and, as 
there are no openings in the walls, the view between the pillars is 
practically unlimited. 

‘These peculiarities are found more or less developed in all the other 
caves of the same class in India, varying only with the age and the 
gradual change that took place from the more purely wooden forms of 
these caves to the lithic or stone architecture of the more modern ones. 
This is the principal test by which their relative ages can be determined, 
and it proves incontestably that the Karli cave was excavated not very 
long after stone came to be used as a building material in India.’ 

Earm&la. — Chief town and mun cipality of the Karmdla Sub¬ 
division, Sholdpur District, Bombay. Lat. 18° 24' n., long. 75° 14' 
30" e. ; pop. (1872), 6759. Situated 67 miles north-west of Sholdpur, 
and 11 miles north of the Jeur station on the south-east line of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Municipal income, jC 22 9 - Post 
office and dispensary. 

Karmar.—One of the petty States of Jhalawdr, in Kdthidwdr, 
Bombay; consisting of 1 village, with 1 independent tribute - payer. 
The revenue in 1876 was estimated at £511', tribute is paid of .£14 
to the British Government, and £$ to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

Karnagarh.—Hill, or more properly plateau, in Bhdgalpur District, 
Bengal. Lat. 25* 14' 45" n., long. 86° 58' 30" e. It formerly contained 
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the lines of the Hill Rangers, & body of troops raised from among the 
hill people by Mr. Augustus Cleveland, Collector of the District, in 
1780, for the pacification of the lawless jungle tribes. The corps was 
disbanded in 1863 on the re-organization of the native army. A wing 
of a native regiment is now cantoned here. The only objects of 
interest are two Sivaite temples of some celebrity, and two monuments 
erected to the memory of Mr. Cleveland,—one by Government, and 
the other by the landholders of the District. 

Karn 41 . —A British District n the Lieutenant-Governorship of the 
Punjab, lying between 29° 9' and 30° 11' n. lat., and between 76“ 13' 
and 77° 15' 30" E. long. Area, 2351 square miles; population in 1868, 
610,927 persons. Karndl is a District of the Delhi Division. It is 
bounded on the north by the District of Umballa (Ambala) and the 
Native State of Patiala, on the west by the Native States of Patiala 
and Jfnd and by the District of Rohtak, on the south by the District 
of Delhi, and on the east by the river Jumna (Jamund). The 
administrative headquarters are at Karnal town. 

Physical Aspects .—Karndl forms a portion of the low dividing ridge 
which separates the watersheds of the Indus and the Jumna (Jamund), 
its north-w'estern angle being drained by small streams which swell the 
freshet torrent of the Ghaggar, while its eastern front slopes gently down 
to the banks of the Jumna itself. The District falls naturally into two 
divisions—the hangar, or upland plain, and the khadar, or low-lying 
land, which fringes the valley of the great river. The former consists in 
its highest portion of a rich grazing country, covered with rank and 
luxuriant grasses, whose monotonous level is broken by belts of brush¬ 
wood, and interspersed with large jh'ils, or reedy lakes. These open 
pastures arc succeeded to the south and east by a cultivated zone, 
through whose midst the Western Jumna Canal distributes its various 
branches. Three main channels convey the water towards Delhi, 
Hissdr, and Rohtak, while minor courses penetrate the fields around 
in every direction. The banks of the larger streams are fringed with 
magnificent forest trees, and groves of mangoes mark the neighbour¬ 
hood of every temple or homestead. Unhappily, however, the high 
level of the canal, and the difficulty of providing an impervious bank, 
have led to much flooding, which has produced its usual bad effects 
on the health of this region. A line of swamps runs along the side 
of the embankment, and seriously interferes, not only with the sanitary 
condition, but also with the cultivation of the neighbouring villages. 
Government is at present engaged on an extensive improvement in the 
upper course of the canal, which, it is hoped, will remedy this defect, 
and render the work an unmixed benefit to the people whose lands 
it was designed to fertilize. Between the irrigated country and the 
river stretches the khadar, or wide valley of the Jumna. It is less 
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abundantly wooded than the remainder of the District, though even 
here date-palms abound by the water-side, and a thick jungle over¬ 
hangs the banks of the river. Indeed, as a whole, Kamil is better 
supplied with trees than most of the plain country of the Punjab^ 
The Jumna itself here presents the usual characteristics of the upper 
part of its course. Sandbanks shift from one side to the other of the 
main channel, and from time to time the whole stream suddenly 
changes its bed, transferring half a dozen villages together from 
Muzaffamagar to Karnal, or vice versa, with the utmost impartiality. 
The District is famous for its sport; black buck, nilgai, and other 
large game being plentiful in the northern jungles; while the canal and 
its attendant jhils afford a home for numerous water-fowl, whose 
depredations seriously interfere with the out-turn of the rice crop. 

History .—No District of India can boast of a more ancient history 
than Karnal, as almost every town or stream is connected with the 
sacred legends of the Mahdbharata. The city of Karnal itself, 
from which the modern District has taken its name, is said by 
tradition to owe its foundation to Riji Kama, the mythical champion 
of the Kauravas in the great war which forms the theme of the 
national epic. From the same authority we learn that Pinipat, 
in the south of the District, was one of the pledges demanded from 
Duryodhan by Yudisthira as the price of peace in that famous conflict. 
In historical times, the plains of Pdnipat have three times proved 
the theatre of battles which decided the fate of Upper India. It 
was here that Ibrahim Lodi and his vast host were defeated in 
1526 by the veteran army of Bibar, when the Mughal dynasty first 
made good its pretensions to the Empire of Delhi. Thirty years later, 
in 1556, the greatest of that line, Akbar, reasserted the claims of his 
family on the same battle-field against the Hindu general of the house 
of Sher Shih, which had driven the heirs of Bibar from the throne for 
a brief interval. Finally, under the walls of Pinipat, on the 7th of 
January 1761, was fought the battle which shattered the Marhatti con¬ 
federation, and raised Ahmad Shah Durum for a while to the position of 
•arbiter of the entire empire. During the troublous period which ensued, 
the aggressive Sikhs managed to introduce themselves into the country 
about Kamil; and in 1767, one of their chieftains, Desu Sinh, appro¬ 
priated the fort of Kiithal, which had been built during the reign 
of Akbar. His descendants, the Bhiis of Kiitaal, were reckoned 
amongst the most important cis-Sutlej princes. The country imme¬ 
diately surrounding the town of Kamil was occupied about the same date 
by the Rajd of Jind; but in 1795, it was captured by the ubiquitous 
Marhattis, and bestowed by them upon George Thomas, the military 
adventurer of Hariina. Thomas was dispossessed in 1802 by a com¬ 
bination of Sikhs and Marhattis; and his territory was included in 
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the dominions ceded by the Peshwd to the British in the succeeding 
year. The subsequent arrangements were of too complicated a 
nature to be fully detailed here. The town of Kamil fell to the share 
of- a Pathin, whose family still enjoys its revenue. The pargana of 
Pinipat formed part of the demesne assigned for the maintenance of 
the imperial family; while Kiithal and other petty States remained 
in the hands of their Sikh possessors. Under Sikh rule, the sole 
object of the local governments appears to have been the collection 
of the largest possible revenue. Every rupee that could be extracted 
from the native cultivators was pressed into the fiscal bag of their Sikh 
over-lords, while cattle-lifting and open violence went unpunished on 
every side. Sir H. Lawrence, who effected the land settlement after 
the British occupation in 1843, described the Sikh system as one of 
‘sparing the strong and squeezing the weak.’ In 1819, the Delhi 
territory was parcelled out into Districts, one of which had its head¬ 
quarters at Pinipat. The northern portion of the present District, 
held by the Sikh princes, lapsed from time to time into the hands of the 
British. Kiithal fell to us on the death of Desu Sinh’s last represen¬ 
tative, in 1843. The disorder of the Sikh Government was immediately 
suppressed by prompt measures; two large cattle-lifting raids were 
made within a week of the British occupation, and the timely severity 
with which the culprits were apprehended and punished taught the 
predatory classes what treatment the lawless might expect from the 
hands of their new masters. The petty State of Thanesar lapsed in 
1850, and its capital was made for a time the headquarters of the 
united District; but after the Mutiny of 1857, when the Delhi territory 
was transferred to the Punjab, Thanesar District was broken up, 
and its pargands redistributed in 1862 between Karndl and Umballa 
(Ambala). The course of events during late years has been marked 
by few incidents. The towns are not generally in a flourishing 
condition, and the opening of the railway on the opposite bank 
of the Jumna has somewhat prejudicially affected the trade of Karndl. 
But although the District cannot compare with its wealthy neighbours 
in the Dodb, it still possesses a considerable commerce and great 
agricultural resources. 

Population .—Owing to numerous territorial changes in the pargands 
at present composing Karndl District, it is impossible to give comparative 
statistics of the number of inhabitants previous to the Census of 
1868. In that year an enumeration was taken over an area of 2351 
square miles, and disclosed a population of 610,927. These returns 
show an increase since 1853-55, in every part of the District except 
the Indri pargand (the older statistics for which are not obtainable), of 
about vj\ per cent. The number of villages was found to be 908, and 
of houses, 142,644. From these figures the following averages may be 
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deduced:—Persons per square mile, 264 ; villages per square mile, 
°'39 > persons per village, 672; houses per square mile, 60'65 ; persons 
per house, 4^2 8. Classified according to age, there were—330,763 
males, and 280,164 females; proportion of males, 54'i5 per cent.. 
The excessive preponderance of males may be held to imply the 
former prevalence of female infanticide. Classified according to age, 
there were, under 12 years of age—113,212 boys, and 94,215 girls; 
total children, 207,427, or 33-96 per cent, of the whole population. As 
regards religious distinctions, the Hindu element decidedly prepon¬ 
derates, its adherents being returned at 356,305, or 58 "32 per cent, 
of the inhabitants. The Muhammadans rank second, with 151,723, 
or 24'83 per cent. The Sikhs form a mere sprinkling of 9295 persons, 
being only 1 ’52 per cent, of the total. The various minor sects, 
included under the general head of ‘others’ in the Census report, 
give an aggregate of 93,604, or i5'32 per cent. In the ethnical 
classification, the Jdts rank first, numbering 74,840. As usual, 
they represent the chief agricultural element, being careful and thrifty 
cultivators; yet here, as in most other Districts, they are confined 
to the once sterile uplands, while the Rajputs and Gujars occupy 
the fruitful khadar. Second in numerical order come the Brdhmans, 
with 52,396, most of whom are engaged in tillage, being found 
most thickly in the Jumna valley. The Rdjputs number 47,860 
persons, chiefly Muhammadans, and bear the same reputation for 
thriftlessness as elsewhere. The Chamars, who form the majority of the 
landless labouring class just across the Jumna in the Upper Dodb, 
sink here to the fourth place, with 37,053. The pastoral Gujars 
number 20,857 in all, of whom about one-third are converts to Islam; 
they have not yet adopted an agricultural life, and their villages are 
scattered about the low-lying khadar country. The occupation returns 
show 304.282 persons engaged in agriculture, and 306,645 other¬ 
wise employed. There were 5 towns at the date of the Census (1868) 
w ith a population exceeding 5000—namely, Karnai., 27,022 ; Panipat, 
25,276; Kaithal, 14,940; Sewan, 6206 ; and Kunjfurah, 5163. The 
total urban population accordingly amounted to 78,607 persons, or 11 
per cent, of the inhabitants of the District. The languages in common 
use are Urdu and Hindi. 

Agriculture. —The total area under cultivation in Kamdl is returned 
at 645,120 acres; while the uncultivated area amounts to 860,800 
acres, of which 578,027 are cultivable. The principal spring crop of 
the year is wheat, the yield of the irrigated villages being particularly 
large. The autumn harvest consists of rice, cotton, and sugar-cane, 
besides millets and pulses for home consumption. The area under 
each staple in 1872-73 was as follows:—Spring crops—wheat, 129,410 
acres; barley, 29,530 acres; gram, 40,892 acres : Autumn crops—rice. 
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55,718 acres; jodr, 87,780 acres; bdjra, 25,611 acres; cotton, 37,055 
acres; and sugar-cane, 14,188 acres. The growth of the more lucrative 
crops is on the increase, under the stimulus given by the canal, 
.which ensures a fair return for the labour expended even in unfavour¬ 
able seasons. The average out-turn per acre is estimated at 1280 
lbs. for rice, 28 lbs. for indigo, 125 lbs. for cotton, 1724 lbs. for 
sugar, 1600 lbs. for wheat, and 5C0 lbs. for the inferior grains. Irriga¬ 
tion is extensively practised, 242,845 acres being artificially supplied 
with water; and of these, 108,460 are irrigated by Government works, 
and 134,385 by private enterprise. The use of manure is on the 
increase. When the Government stud farm was established at Karnal 
in 1841, the villagers could not be induced to cart away the manure 
as a gift; but they are now willing to pay a fair price for the use of 
it. The saline efflorescence known as rcli, so deleterious in its effects 
that even grass will not grow on the spots where it makes its appear¬ 
ance, has caused much trouble in the neighbourhood of the cana'. 
The village communities are strong and united, most of them owning 
their lands by the tenure known as bhdydchdra , or brotherhood. Traces 
of the primitive communal system, however, still survive ; and one case 
is recorded in which a community voluntarily gave up its modern 
bhdydchdra organization, and redistributed its lands on the ancestral 
principle. The greater portion of the soil is held by tenants-at-will. 
Rents rule as follows, according to the nature of the crop for which 
the ground is suitable :—Rice lands, from 6s. to 10s. per acre ; 
cotton lands, from 4s. to 6s.; sugar-cane lands, from 8s. to 14s.; wheat 
lands, irrigated, from 6s. to 10s. -dry, from 4s. to 6s.; inferior grains, 
irrigated, 4s. to 6s.—-dry, 3s. to 4s. per acre. Agricultural wages are 

still paid in kind, at the same rales which have been current from time 
immemorial. Prices in 1873 ruled as follows:—Wheat, 22 sers per 
rupee, or 5s. id. per cwt.; barley, 38 sers per rupee, or 2s. 1 i*d. per 
cwt.; jodr and Indian corn, 30 sers per rupee, or 3s. 8fd. per cwt. 

Commerce and Trade, etc. —The District is not remarkable for its 
commerce or manufactures. Grain a nd other raw materials are exported 
to Umballa (Ambala), Hissdr, and Delhi; while the return trade con¬ 
sists of European piece-goods, salt, and refined sugar. The produce 
of the canal villages goes via Karnal, where a brisk trade is carried 
on in either direction along the Grand Trunk Road. A considerable 
quantity of cotton is woven for local use, the number of looms 
being returned at 4685, and the annual value of their out-turn at 
j£ 2 7 > 757 - Sal-ammoniac is obtained from the clay of tahsils Kaithal 
and Giila to the value of ^3450 per annum. Karndl town has a few 
blanket factories, and ornamental glass-ware is made at Pin ipat. The 
District has no railway, but the Grand Trunk Road passes through its 
midst, connecting it with Delhi on one side, and Umballa on the other. 
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There are 58 miles of metalled and 154 miles of unmetalled road. 
The Jumna is used as a waterway for flat-bottomed boats, and the 
main canal, with the Delhi branch, is navigable by small native 
craft. • 

Administration .—The District is administered by a Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, two extra-Assistant Commissioners, and three tahsild&rs, 
with their deputies, besides the usual medical and constabulary officers. 
The revenue in 1872-73 amounted to ,£78,847 ; of which ,£67,048 
was derived from the land - tax. The other principal items are 
stamps and local rates. For police purposes the District is subdivided 
into 12 police circles ( thdnds ). The regular police amounted in 
1874 to 456 men of all grades, supplemented by a municipal force 
of 78 constables; giving a total establishment, for the protection of 
persons and property, of 534 men, or 1 policeman to every 4-32 square 
miles of the area and every 1125 of the population. The number of 
persons brought to trial for all offences, great or small, during the 
year 1871 was 2032, or 1 in every 300 inhabitants. There is one 
jail at Kamil town, with an average daily number of 212 prisoners 
in 1872. The average cost per inmate was £4, 16s. 6d. ; while the 
cash earnings of each labouring prisoner amounted to 14s. i£d. 
Education is making some progress, though not so rapidly as could 
be desired. In 1872-73, there were 99 schools in operation within 
the District, more than half of which were in receipt of Government 
aid. The total number of pupils on the rolls was 2541 ; and the 
sum expended on instruction from the public funds amounted to 
£1409. By the Census of 1868, 18,439 persons were returned as 
able to read and write. The District is subdivided, for fiscal and 
administrative purposes, into 3 tahsils, and contains 641 villages, 
owned by 63,232 shareholders. There are municipalities at Karnai., 
Panipat, Kaithal, Pundri, Indri, Goara, and Naulta. The 
aggregate income of the first five amounted to £3325 in 1871-72, and 
the incidence of taxation per head of population was io jd. 

Medical Aspects .—The total rainfall in the District amounted to 
32-1 inches in 1870-71; 33-1 inches in 1871-72; and 33-0 inches in 
1872-73. In the portion of the uplands watered by the canal, 
malarious fever and enlargement of the spleen are very prevalent, 
owing to stagnant morasses which result from excessive percolation. 
Some of the villages have suffered terribly from these causes. The 
total number of deaths recorded in 1870, 1871, and 1872, was— 
14,769, or 24 per thousand; 12,755, or 21 P er thousand ; and 13,370, 
or 22 per thousand, respectively. The fever-rate for the same three 
years was i4 , 33, 11 ‘24, and 12-02 per thousand. Bowel complaints 
are also common, and small-pox and cholera appear yearly in a more 
or less epidemic form. 
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Karn&L. — Municipal town and administrative headquarters of 
Karndl District, Punjab. Lat. 29 0 42' 17" n., long. 77° i' 45" y. 
Pop. (1868), 27,022, consisting of 13.582 Hindus, 9152 Muham- 
.madans, 13 Sikhs, 223 Christians, and 4052 ‘others.’ Founded, 
according to tradition, by Rdjd Kama, champion of the Kauravas in 
the great war of the Mahdbhdraia, and certainly a city of immemorial 
antiquity. Seized by the Rijds of Jind about the middle of the last 
century, and wrested from them in 1795 by George Thomas, the 
adventurer of Haridna. Conferred by Lord Lake in 1803 upon Nawab 
Muhammad Khan, a Mandil Pathdn. Occupied for many years as a 
British cantonment, but finally abandoned in 1841. Stands upon 
comparatively high ground, just above the old bank of the Jumna, 
overlooking the k/uidar, or lowland tract. The river now flows 7 miles 
away to the east; but the Western Jumna Canal passes just beneath the 
city, and, intercepting the drainage, causes malarious fever. A wall 12 
feet in height encloses the town, and forms the back of many houses. 
Narrow tortuous streets; water supply, from wells, contains much 
impurity. The civil station stretches to the west of the town, where 
the cantonment formerly lay, and comprises the court-house and 
treasury, iahslli, police station, staging bungalow, and several sardis, 
besides a small church. In the town are the District and many other 
schools, charitable dispensary, and town hall. The Government 
maintains a large stud farm. Brisk trade in the produce of the canal- 
villages with Delhi and Umballa (Ambala). Manufacture of country 
cloth for local consumption, and blankets for export. The latter 
trade employs about 100 looms. The opening of the railway on the 
opposite side of the Jumna has somewhat prejudiced the commercial 
position of Karnal. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ^1532, or 
is. 3§d. per head of population (23,984) within municipal limits. 

Karnaphuli. —River of Bengal; rises in a lofty range of hills beyond 
the north-east border of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, in lat 22° 55' n., 
and long. 92” 44' e. ; and, after flowing a circuitous course southwards 
and westwards, finally falls into the Bay of Bengal, in lat. 22' 12' n., 
and long. 91” 49' 30" e., 12 miles below the town and port of Chitta¬ 
gong, which is situated on its right bank. As far up as Chittagong 
town, the river is navigable by steamers and sea-going vessels ; and for 
large native cargo boats as high as Kasai.ang in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, a distance by river of about 96 miles. Beyond Kasalang, for a 
distance of 20 miles, the river is navigable by smaller craft; but above 
this point navigation is practically stopped by a succession of low falls 
and long rocky slopes, about a mile in length, known as the Barkal 
rapids. Following still up stream, the river narrows considerably as it 
enters the higher ranges of hills. Its course continues north for some 
distance, and then sweeps to the east till the Demagiri falls are 
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reached, some three days’ journey from Barkal. Above this, it 
becomes an insignificant stream in a rocky bed, only navigable by the 
smallest canoes. The chief tributaries of the Karnaphuli are the 
Kdsdlang, Chingri, Kaptdi, and Rankheong rivers in the Hill Tracts, 
and the Ilaldd in Chittagong District, the latter a navigable stream 
which empties itself into the main river from the north, being navigable 
by native boats for 24 miles throughout the year. Principal river-side 
townsand villages— Kasalang, Rangamati, Chandraguna, Rangunia, 
and Chittagong. 

Karnatic ( Kannada ; Kanara ; Karnata ; Karnaiaka-desa , ‘the 
Kanarese country ’).—The name applied by modern writers to Dravida 
or the Tamil country—that is, the country from Cape Comorin to the 
Northern Circars, lying east of the Ghats, and reaching to the sea on the 
Coromandel coast. Including Nellore, which is a Telugu - speaking 
District, it stretches from 8° 10' to 16° n. lat., and from 77° 19' to 80° 19' 
E. long. The modern application of the name Karnatic includes the 
historic governments of Arcot, Madura, and Tanjore, or, going back to 
a yet eariier period, the kingdoms of Chola, Pandya, and part of Chcra, 
—countries, as Wilkes says, never anciently included in the Karnatic. 
The boundaries of the true Karnatic, or Karnataka-desa, are given by the 
same authority as 1 commencing near the town of Bidar in the latitude of 
18° 45' north, about 60 miles north-west from Haidarabad (Hyderabad) ; 
following the course of this language to the south-east, it is found to be 
limited by a waving" line which nearly touches Adoni, winds to the 
west of Gooty, skirts the town of Anantapiir, and, passing through 
Nandklrug, touches the range of the Pastern Ghats \ thence pursuing 

their southern course to the mountainous pass of Gazzalhati, it con¬ 
tinues to follow the abrupt turn caused by the great chasm of the 
western hills between the towns of Coimbatore, Palatchi, and Palghdt; 
and, sweeping to the north-west, skirts the edges of the precipitous 
Western Ghats, nearly as far north as the sources of the Kistna; whence 
following first an eastern and afterwards a north-eastern course, it 
terminates in rather an acute angle near Bidar, already described as its 
northern limit.’ 

This country was ruled by the Balin’ dynasty, holding court at 
Dwdra Samudra, from 1133 to 1326, when, upon being defeated by the 
Muhammadans, Balldl Deo retired to Tonnur, in Mysore, where his 
descendants remained as feudatories of Vijay-n agar. The latter 
dynasty, which came into power in 1336 and survived till 1564, built 
Vellore and Chandragore in 1490 a.d., and in 1515 had reputedly 
conquered the whole of Dravida. Its victorious armies had, at any 
rate, penetrated beyond Gingi. It was these conquests that pro¬ 
bably led to the extension of the term Karnatic, the name of the 
original Vijayanagar kingdom, to the forts and their surrounding tracts 
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in the plains; and this latter region came to be called Karnata Payan- 
ghdt, or lowlands, to distinguish it from Karnata Bdlaghat, or the hill 
country, the original Karnatic. When the Musalmdn kings of Gol- 
conda and Bijdpur ousted the Vijayanagar dynasty, they divided the 
country between them into Karnatic Haidarabad (or Golconda) and 
Karnatic Bijdpur, both being subdivided into Payanghat and Balrighat. 
At this time, according to Wilkes, the northern boundary of Karnata 
(Karnatic) was the Tungabhadra. Speaking of this period and the 
modern misapplication of the name, Bishop Caldwell says : ‘ When the 
Muhammadans arrived in Southern India, they found that part of it 
with which they first became acquainted- -the country above the Ghdts, 
including Mysore and part of Telingana—called the Karnataka country. 
In course of time, by a misapplication of terms, they applied the same 
name Karnatak, or Carnatic, to designate the country below the 
Ghdts, as well as that which was above. The English have carried the 
misapplication a step further, and restricted the name to the country 
below the Ghdts, which never had any right to it whatever. Hence 
the Mysore country, which is properly the true Karnatic, is no longer 
called by that name ; and what is now geographically termed ‘ the 
Karnatic ’ is exclusively the country below the Ghats, on the Coro¬ 
mandel coast, including the whole of the Tamil country and the 
Telugu-speaking District of Nellore.’ 

Kamprayag. —Village inGarhwdl District, North-Western Provinces ; 
situated at the junction of the Pindar and the Alaknanda. Lat. 30° 
15' n., long. 79° 14' 40" k. Forms one of the five sacred halting-places 
on the pilgrimage to Himachal. A jhiila or rope bridge crosses the 
Pindar. Elevation above sea level, 2560 feet. 

Kara til ( Kurnoul, Kaniulu, Canon/ -Orme ; Kandanul- —Hamilton). 
—A British District in the Madras Presidency; bounded on the north 
by the rivers Tungabhadra and Krishna (which separate it from the 
Nizam’s Dominions) and by Kistna District, on the south by Cuddapah 
and Bellary, on the east by Nellore and Kistna, and on the west by 
Bellary; lies between 14° 54' and 16° 14' n. lat., and between 77° 46' 
and 79“ 15' e. long. Area, 7151 square miles; population (according 
to the Parliamentary Abstract for 1879), 914,432. The administrative 
headquarters are at Karnul town. 

Physical Aspects .— Two long mountain ranges, the Nallamalrfis and 
the Yellamalais, extend in parallel lines, north and south, through the 
centre of the District. The Nallamalai range is about 70 miles long 
.in Karnul, and nearly 25 miles broad in the widest parts. The principal 
heights are Biranikonda (3149 feet), Gundlabrahmeswaram (3055 feet), 
and Durugapukonda (3086 feet). There are five plateaux on this range, 
of which the principal is that of Gundlabrahmeswaram, 2700 feet 
high, reached by two paths of easy gradient. On this a bungalow has 
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been built, but the site is hardly suited for a sanitarium. The Yella- 
maldi is a low range, generally flat-topped with scarped sides. The 
highest point is about 2000 feet. These two ranges divide the District 
into three well-defined sections. The eastern section, called the Cum, 
bum (Kambham) valley, is about 600 feet above sea level, and is very 
hilly. The Velikonda (2000 feet) range, the main edge of the Eastern 
Ghdts, bounds this valley on the east. Several low ridges run parallel 
to the Nallamalais, broken here and there by gorges, through which 
mountain streams take their course. Several of these gaps were dammed 
across under native rule, and tanks formed, for purposes of cultivation. 
One of the tanks so formed is the magnificent Cumbum Tank, closed 
in by a dam across the Gundlakamma river. It covers an area of nearly 
15 square miles, and irrigates about 6000 acres of land, yielding a 
revenue of nearly _£6ooo a year. The northern part of the valley is 
drained by the Gundlakamma, the southern part by the Sagilair, a 
tributary of the Pennar. Both these rivers rise on the Nallamalais. 
From this valley, the Nandikanama ghat (highest point 2000 feet) 
and the Mantral Pass lead across the Nallamalais to the central 
division. This is a very extensive, flat, open valley, between 700 and 
800 feet above sea level, and covered with black cotton-soil. North¬ 
ward, it is crossed by the watershed between the Pennar and the 
Kistna, and it is drained by the Bhavanasi to the north and the 
Kundair to the south. In the hot months, the cotton plains present 
an arid appearance. - On the hillsides, however, green woodlands 
and private gardens are seen, watered by the streams and springs 
which rise in the neighbouring hills. The canal of the Madras 
Irrigation Company is carried right down this valley. On the flank of 
the hills, bounded by the two valleys, stone implements were recently 
discovered by the geological officers. It has been suggested that the 
people who used them lived on these hills when the valleys were 
still under water. The western division differs in its features from 
the other two. It forms the northern end of the eastern edge of 
the Mysore Plateau; and lies 900 feet above the sea at Karnul town, 
on its northern extremity, and 1700 feet at Peapalli, 4 miles north of 
its southern limits. It is dotted with bare rocky hills and long ridges, 
and is drained from south to north by the Hindri, which falls into the 
Tungabhadra at Karndl. 

Rivers .—The principal rivers are the Tungabha lra and the Kistna, 
which bound the District on the north. When in flood, the Tunga¬ 
bhadra averages 900 yards broad and 15 feet deep. It is usually 
crossed by means of basket boats, some of which are of large size. 
In i860, an anicut or weir was built across the river at Sunkesala, 
18 miles above Karndl town, and a canal dug for the double purpose 
of irrigation and navigation. After the floods subside, a fine descrip- 
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tion of melon is grown in the river-bed. Small communities of 
fishermen, who monopolize the ferrying trade, live in villages on the 
banks of the river, but they complain that since the construction of the 
flnicut, the fishing industry has fallen off considerably. The Kistna in 
Karniil District flows chiefly through uninhabited jungles, sometimes in 
long smooth reaches, with intervening shingly rapids. The average 
fall of the river is about foot per mile above the junction and 4 feet 
below it; the depth in high flood varies from 25 to 40 feet. The 
Bhavandsi, which rises on the Nallamalais, drains the northern part of 
the watershed, and falls into the Kistna at Sungameswaram, a place of 
pilgrimage. Below their junction is a whirlpool ( chakratirtam) which is 
regarded as holy by the native pilgrims. The Kundair, a rapid stream, 
rises on the western Yellamalais. Winding round the hills, it drains 
the central valley and falls into the Pennar. The Gundlakamma rises 
in the Nallamaldis, and, after receiving two other mountain torrents, 
passes through the Cumbum gorge, where it is formed into a tank. 
Emerging again from the tank, and obstructed in its easterly course by 
the base of the Velikonda range, it makes a remarkable curve towards 
the north, and flows through Kistna and Nellore Districts to the sea. 
It is rapid, deep, and erosive, often injuring the wells on its banks, and 
has a minimum flow of 800 cubic feet of water per second. The 
Gundlakamma and the Sagilair are utilized for cultivation by means of 
rough low dams thrown across them. In the Bhavandsi, temporary 
dams are constructed every year. 

Geology .—The rocks of the District belong to three different for¬ 
mations, corresponding to its three great physical divisions. In the 
Kundair valley or Karniil formation, shales, limestones, and quartzites 
are the prevailing rocks. The limestone makes very good building 
material, and resembles the Nigri stone, with which many of the railway 
stations are built. The limestone found near Karniil is used for litho¬ 
graphic purposes. Nearly the whole of the Kundair valley, including 
the Nandikotkiir taluk at its head, the lands on the banks of the 
Hindri, and about one-fifth of the Cumbum valley on the banks of the 
Gundlakamma and Sagilair, are covered with cotton-soil. The minerals 
found in Karniil District are diamonds, steatite, iron, lead, copper. 
Running from the Nallamalais and Yellamaldis are several thermal 
springs, of which the Mahdnandi and the Kalwa Buggas are sufficiently 
copious to irrigate a good deal of land. 

Forests .—There arc three recognised forest divisions in the District— 
the Nallamalai, the Vellikonda, and the Yellamalai. The first two are 
conserved by the Forest Department, and yield a revenue which in 
1875-76 amounted to ^2700. The Nallamaldis are said to contain 
the finest forests on the eastern side of the Presidency, covering an 
area of about 2000 square miles. The chief timber trees found here 
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are teak and yepi (Hardwickia binata). The jungles on the western 
slope are tolerably thick, but those on the eastern flank are thin and 
poor. In the northern parts, where the jungle is poor, there are exten¬ 
sive grassy level lands, which afford pasture to numerous herds of cattle 
from Nellore and Kistna Districts. The grazing lands are annually let 
for about £70 or £80. The Yellamaldi Hills are generally bare of 
trees on their flat tops, but their slopes and the plains below are 
clothed with shrubs of all kinds and some stunted trees, but no 
valuable timber. These jungles are in charge of the Collector, and 
yielded a revenue in 1875-76 of ^518. This revenue is constituted 
into a local fund, and spent on works of public utility, such as planting 
groves, sinking wells, etc. The jungle products—found chiefly in the 
Nallamaldi forest—are gall-nuts,-honey, wax, tamarinds, stick-lac, and 
bamboo rice. 

Wild Animals .—Tigers are numerous in the Nallamalais, and commit 
great havoc among the herds of cattle pastured in the jungles. Occa¬ 
sionally a tiger is known to stray into the plains. In 1867, a man- 
eater infested the Nandikanama Pass, and a reward of £too was 
offered for its death. The animal was at last killed ; but it was soon 
found that it was not the only one that did the mischief. The usual 
reward, £3, 10s., for killing tigers was raised to £30. Since then 
their numbers have been considerably lessened, and the reward has now 
been reduced to ,£10. For the protection of travellers, the jungles on 
either side of the Nandikanama Pass are annually cleared at a cost of 
about £ 100 from local funds. The other animals of the District 
include chectas, wolves, hyrenas, foxes, bears, etc. The number of 
deaths caused by wild beasts between 1867 and 1875 was 1 ^3> of which 
64 occurred in 1867. The average amount spent in rewards for the 
destruction of wild beasts is ^250 a year. Spotted deer, wild goats, 
several varieties of antelopes, are also found on the mountains. Bison 
are seen in the northern Nallamalais. Porcupines and pigs abound in 
the jungles, and commit depredations on the crops. The small game 
are ducks, partridges, snipe, florican, doves, and storks. In the Tunga- 
bhadra and the deeper reaches of the Kistna, the mahsir, sable, etc. 
attain considerable size. A mahsir brought before Dr. Day, when he 
visited Karniil, weighed 38 lbs., and another was stated to weigh 50 or 
60 lbs. No revenue is derived from fisheries. Snakes, chiefly cobras, 
kill on an average 70 people annually. Formerly, small rewards were 
given for the destruction of snakes, but this practice has been discon¬ 
tinued. Tiger, cheeta, and deer skins, and antelope horns, are sold in 
small quantities. 

Population .—The regular Census of 1871 (according to the Parliamen¬ 
tary Abstract for 1879) returned a total of 914,432 inhabitants, includ¬ 
ing the wild tribes ; average number of persons per house, 4'5. The 
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Hindus numbered 819,45 8, of whom 27,483 were Brdhmans, 2981 Kshat- 
triyas, 35,230 Chettis (merchants and traders), and 237,507 Valldlars or 
Kapus and other good castes. The most numerous of the lower castes 
is the Telugus or Chambadavins (101,385), who are fishermen, hunters, 
and palanquin - bearers. Their women sell jungle fruits. Of the 
Muhammadans, 7195 are Sayyids, 49,326 Shids, and 4058 Pathdns. 
There are about 400 Wahdbi's, and as many Mithilis, who are considered 
as fanatics, but live a quiet life. There are only 11 ‘ reported ’ Buddhists 
or Jains in the District. The number of Christians is about 3844, 
chiefly Roman Catholics, who e principal station is at Polur, founded 
in the time of the Nawdbs, about 1789 a.d. The Catholics of this 
station originally belonged to the Kapu caste, and their conversion 
to Christianity has not made any material change in their manners 
and customs. They eat and drink with Hindus, and in several cases 
intermarry with them. They have founded a village named Kothala, 
and are generally well off. The Protestant stations are Kandidl, 
Muthialpdd, and Karnul. The former two were founded in 1855, and 
the last (Baptist Mission) in 1876. The Protestant converts are almost 
entirely low-caste natives in rural tracts. The language of the District 
is Telugu. In Pattikonda taluk , a large number speak Kanarese. 

The wild tribes or Chenchus live on the Nallamalais in small 
communities called gudems. Each gadem includes several tribes, and 
has a portion of the hills allotted to it by common consent. The 
Chenchus do not transfer their rights to the hill produce to each other, 
but occasionally give a portion as dowry to their daughters. They are 
unwilling to cultivate, but are sometimes employed by the villagers in 
the plains to watch their fields during the harvest. In former times, 
they were allowed by villagers a kind of black-mail; but since the intro¬ 
duction of the police force, this has been discontinued, and some of 
them are employed as ghat taliaris or road watchmen. During the hill 
festival they collect fees from pilgrims. Some of them also enjoy iminis 
(free lands) for guarding the jungles. Their language is chiefly Telugu, 
and in this District they do not appear to have preserved any dialect of 
their own. 

The principal towns are — Karnul (pop. (1871), 25,579), Nan- 
dial (9378), Cumtium (7137), Gubur (5825), Meddikeka (8586), 
Kodumur (6064), and Paikali (5076). 

Agriculture .—The chief crops grown in Karnul are—rice, wheat, and 
other cereals; gram, cotton, tobacco, indigo, sugar-cane, betel, chillies, 
etc. Most of these are sown in June or July, and reaped in September 
or October. The staple of the District is cholam (Sorghum vulgare), 
of which the principal varieties are the yellow and white jonna. The 
yellow jonna is the early crop, and is sown in red as well as in black soil. 
The white jonna, the later crop, is sown in September or October, and 
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reaped in February and March. Rice is generally irrigated. No im¬ 
provement has taken place in the mode of cultivation or in the quality 
of produce, but within the last twenty years there has been a very 
great extension of the area under the principal crops. Cotton is 
largely cultivated, but there has been no consequent decrease in the 
cultivation of food grains; other fibres are cultivated only to a small 
extent for home consumption. The total area under cultivation in 1877 
was 2,089,689 acres; the area uncultivated but capable of cultivation 
was 1,017,389 acres, including forest lands; and the extent of uncultiv- 
able waste, 1,396,602 acres. Cholam occupied 843,211 acres, or forty 
per cent, of the total cultivated area. The lowest average assessment 
of rice lands in Karnul is 9s. an acre, and the highest average, 13s. The 
produce of paddy from an acre of land assessed at 9s. averages 400 
Madras measures, equal to 1170 lbs. ; and that from an acre assessed 
at 13s., 800 to 1000 measures. The value of the paddy in ordinary 
years is 24 measures (of 2 J lbs.) for a rupee. A second crop, obtained 
only in exceptional cases, may be taken as three-fourths of the first 
crop in quantity, and considerably less than three-fourths in value. 
1 he my<its, as a rule, cultivate their own lands. Owners of very large 
holdings sublet some of their fields and employ labourers on others. 
1 he wages of agricultural day-labourers and artisans are usually paid in 
kind. When paid in cash, coolies receive from 3^d. to 4td. a day ; 
blacksmiths, bricklayers, and carpenters, 7W. to is. 6d. The average 
price of best rice in. 1870-71 was 7s. 7d., and of cholam, 4s. i|d. per 
maund of 82 lbs. 

Tenures. —The land tenures of the District arc :—(1) Rayatwdri, i.e. 
land held direct from Government. (2) Jagir and Shrotriam, or 
villages granted to individuals by former governments. (3) Minor 
mam —lands held rent-free or at favourable rates for personal benefit. 
If the inAm is unenfranchised, it is liable to reversion to Government 
on failure of lineal heirs. (4) Service inAm, granted for the support 
of pagodas and mosques, or for the benefu of the village community, 
either rent-free or subject to the payment of a small quit-rent. (5) 
Joint tenure. Shrotriam villages are generally held in coparcenary. 
In such cases the rayats have rights of occupancy, and cannot be 
ejected unless they fail to pay the rent, which may be either a share of 
the produce, a fixed quantity of grain, or a money payment (6) Dasan- 
andam —land held on condition of repairing irrigation works, for which 
the owner is allowed a specified quantity of land or a reduction 
averaging one-fourth of his assessment. 

There is not much waste land in the plains, but there is a good deal 
in the Nallamaldis, which was cultivated in ancient times, but is now 
overgrown with jungle. In 1854, Captain Nelson of the Madras Invalid 
Corps settled here to restore a large ruined tank and reclaim the jungle; 
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but 'after several years’ residence, he gave up the attempt. Manure is 
chiefly used for garden and ‘ wet ’ crops; but to the west of the Nalla- 
maldis, ‘ dry ’ lands are also largely manured. Lands on which rice, 
sugar-cane, betel-nut, saffron, rdgi, tobacco, and chillies are grown, are 
irrigated from tanks and wells. Poorer lands are left fallow for purposes 
of pasture, and are charged the usual assessment, except in villages 
where they have been abandoned by common consent. Rotation of 
crops is well known in the District. The main canal of the Madras 
Irrigation Company, intended for the double purpose of irrigation and 
navigation, runs from Sunkesala to Cuddapah, total length 189 miles; 
length within the limits of Karnul District, 142 miles. The nominal 
width of the canal is 60 yards, and the depth of water 8 feet. The 
extent of area actually irrigated in 1875-76 was 10.479 acres. In the 
famine year 1876-77, the extent of land, dry and wet, was 75,620 acres, 
and the water rate, ^19,421. The water rate charged for paddy is 
12s. per acre, and less for other crops according to the length of time 
for which water is taken. The area accessible to the waters of this 
canal in Karniil District is estimated at 284,206 acres. The canal is 
not yet (1878) utilised for navigation. 

Natural Calamities .—The villages on the banks of the rivers Tunga- 
bhadra and Kistna are occasionally flooded, the most disastrous recent 
instance being in 1851, when the crops of some villages and the build¬ 
ings in the lower part of Karnul town were injured. This inundation 
was due to a heavy rainfall at the headwaters and within the District. 
Both Karntil and the neighbouring District of Bellary suffer from 
droughts at periodic intervals ; and the mass of the population being 
small landowners, with no reserve capital, the failure of a single 
monsoon involves general distress. There is no record of the earlier 
famines; but 1804, 1810, 1824, 1833, 1854, 1866, and 1876 were all 
years of drought and consequent scarcity. In 1854, the price of cholam 
rose to jQ 19 per 3200 Madras measures, against ,£9, 10s. in the previous 
year. In Karnul, the season of 1866 was not so bad as in Bellary; 
but owing to exportation, prices rose very high, cholam selling at 81 
measures (about 24 lbs.) per rupee, or three times the normal rate. 
In 1876, both the monsoons failed. The floods of 1874 had seriously 
injured the tanks and the crops, while the harvest in J875 was but 
partial. Prices rose from 18 measures (about 50 lbs.) a rupee in 
July, the sowing season, to 12 measures or 33 lbs. a rupee in September 
or October, the period at which the principal crop is generally har¬ 
vested ; and to 6 measures (famine rates) in February and March (1877), 
when the later crop is usually cut. In July the price was 3 measures, or 
about 10 lbs., for the rupee (2s.). The roads were fortunately all in good 
order ; much grain was imported both by the Government, as a reserve, 
and by private merchants, from Guti (Gooty) and Adoni, the nearest 
voi.. v. s 
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railway stations. There was no difficulty in procuring carts sufficient to 
carry into the interior-all the grain that the railway could bring from the 
coast; but this quantity was not equal to the demand, even at famine 
rates. Relief works were commenced in all parts of the District. Thg 
number of persons gratuitously fed in April 1877 was 44,887. Up to 
the end of July, nearly ,£600,000 was spent on famine relief in this Dis¬ 
trict alone. Notwithstanding these efforts, the effects of the famine were 
appalling. The number of deaths recorded from 1st October 1876 to 
30th June 1877, was 48,000, as compared with 19,974 in the correspond¬ 
ing period of the previous year ; and it is certain that with a system of 
collecting vital statistics, which even in ordinary years is admittedly 
defective, these figures fail to represent the excessive mortality of that 
direful period. All fodder and pasturage having failed, large numbers 
of cattle were driven to the Nallamalais for grazing, but the mountain 
grass was soon exhausted. The poorer rayats lost all their cattle, 
wliile the rich were scarcely able to save one-quarter of their herds. 
When at last the south-west monsoon of 1877 broke in November, the 
few cart-cattle that survived were sent to field-work, and famine labourers 
drew the grain carts. This, however, did not last long. The rains 
again failed, and prices rose once more. 

Industries .—The chief manufacture in Karnul is weaving, which gives 
employment to 13,508 persons, exclusive of women. The weavers 
conduct the manufacture in their own houses partly on their own 
account, and partly for traders who advance money. Iron is worked 
at the foot of the Nallamalais. Of late years, this industry has greatly 
diminished, native iron being superseded for agricultural implements 

by imported iron. Diamond mines have been worked from early times 
in the quartzite beds of the Yellamalai Hills, which are now rented 
out by Government for about ^20 a year. Quarrying stones is an 
important industry. Indigo and jaggery or country sugar are also 
manufactured. Weekly markets are held in most of the towns anti 
important villages. One of the market rules relating to cotton twist, 
the chief article of sale in these fairs, is worth mention. When a twist 
•is found to contain a le'ss number of threads than the prescribed 
number, it is broken up by the people and thrown over trees. This 
summary vindication of commercial morality is sanctioned by custom, 
and is never appealed against. 

Commerce .—There is little or no export of gra n. Salt is imported 
from the eastern coast, but earth salt is largely manufactured. Cotton, 
indigo, tobacco, and hides, as well as cotton carpets and cotton cloth, are 
the chief exports. European piece-goods, areca-nut, cocoa-nut, and various 
<lry condiments required for native households, arc the chief imports. 

Roads .—The number of metalled roads in this District is 34, and 
their total length is 501 miles. 
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History .—From local records, it would appear that Karmil formed part 
of the old Telingdna kingdom of Warangul. On the downfall of that 
dynasty, Karmil seems to have become an independent principality. 
According to Wilson, a prince of Karmil (Narasinha Rdo, son of 
Iswara Rao) was adopted into the family of Vijdyanagar, and after¬ 
wards raised to the throne of that mighty kingdom. There can, 
however, be no doubt that Karmil formed part of the kingdom of 
Vijdyanagar. In the reign of Atchala Deva Rdjd, the fort of Karmil 
was built, and the country was conferred in jdgir on a relative named 
Ramrdja. After the battle of Tdlikot in 1564, in which the Raja of 
Vijdyanagar was defeated by ! he allied Muhammadan kings of Bijdpur, 
Golconda, and Telingdna, Karmil became a province of Bijdpur. The 
first Subdhddr was an Abyssinian named Abdiil Wahib, who converted 
the Hindu temples into mosques, and built a fine dome-shaped tomb 
in imitation of the one at Bijdpur. In 1651, after the conquest of 
Bijdpur by Aurangzeb, Karmil was conferred by him upon a Pathdn 
named Kizi'r Khan in reward for military services. Kizi'r Khdn was 
assassinated by his son Dddd Khdn ; and on his death his two brothers, 
Ibrahim Khdn and Alif Khdn, ruled the country jointly for six years, 
after which they were succeeded by Ibrahim Khdn, the son of Ah'f 
Khdn, who built and strengthened the fort. The country then peace¬ 
ably descended to his son and grandson. The grandson, Himmat 
Khan Bahadur, accompanied Nazir Jang, the Nizdm of Ilaidarabad 
(Hyderabad), in his expedition to the Karnatic along with the Nawdbs 
of Cuddapah and Savamir. Nazir Jang was there treacherously 
murdered by the Nawdb of Cuddapah, and his nephew was made 
Subdhddr of the Deccan. But the new Subdhddr failed to satisfy the 
expectations of the Pathdn Nawdbs, who had hoped for an extension 
of their territory. He was murdered at Rachoti in Cuddapah by 
Himmat Khdn Bahadur, who was himself cut to pieces by the 
infuriated soldiers. Saldbat Jang, a nephew of Nazfr Jang, was then 
made Subdhddr; and on his way back to Haidardbdd with Bussy, 
assaulted Karnul, and took it in 1752. But he afterwards restored the 
jdgir for a sum of money to Munwar Khdn, son of Himmat Khdn 
Bahddur. A short time afterwards, Haidar AH overran Karnul, and 
exacted a contribution of 1 Idkh of Gadval rupees. His rule lasted for 
forty years. In 1800, this District, together with Cuddapah and Bellary, 
was ceded to the British Government. From that time the yearly 
tribute of 1 lakh of Gadval rupees was punctually paid by Alif Khdn 
to the British Government. In 1815, Alif Khdn died, and his younger 
son, Muzaffar Jang, usurped the throne and seized the fort. Munwar 
Khdn, the eldest son, applied to the English for assistance; troops 
were sent from Bellary under Colonel Mariott, Muzaffar Jang was 
expelled, and Munwar Khdn placed on the masnad. On his death 
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without heirs in 1823, his brother Muzaffar should have succeeded ; 
but as he was on his way to Karnril, within the limits of Bellary 
District, he murdered his wife, and was imprisoned in the Bellary 
fort, where he still lives. In 1838, information reached Government 
that the Nawib was engaged in treasonable military preparations on an 
extensive scale. An inquiry showed that enormous quantities of arms 
and ammunition were stored in the fort and palace, for which no satis¬ 
factory explanation could be given. The town and fort were captured 
after a sharp fight, and the Nawab escaped to Zorapur, a small village 
on the east bank of the Hindri. His foreign soldiers would not allow 
him to depart until their arrears of pay were satisfied. The Nawab then 
yielded himself prisoner, and was sent to Trichinopoli, where he was 
basely murdered by one of his own servants, whom he had charged 
with a petty theft His territories, as well as the minor jdgirs enjoyed 
by his relatives, were confiscated, and all the members of the family 
pensioned. After the resumption, the country was for a time adminis¬ 
tered by a Commissioner, and then by an Agent till 1858. In that year 
KarnUl was constituted a separate Collectorate, with the addition of 
certain tracts from Cuddnpah and Bellary. 

Rei'emie History. —Under native government the lands were rented 
by Poligars, who paid a peshkash , and sometimes rendered military 
service. On the transfer of Cuddapah and Bellary, which then included 
the present Karnul District, to the Company in 1800, the Poligdrs 
were summoned by .Major (afterwards Sir) Thomas Munro to make 
their settlements, but many of them refused to attend, and proved 
troublesome. The lands were therefore resumed, and the Poligars 
pensioned. The country was then settled on a qaasi-rayatwdrl system, 
but the rates were fixed with reference to the high assessment levied 
under Musalman government. This system was tried till 1807, when 
it was superseded by a triennial, and afterwards by a decennial settle¬ 
ment The assessment was collected through farmers or middlemen, 
who fell largely into arrears, and several of them were sent to 
jail. The renting system was thereupon discontinued; and in 1821 
the rayatwari system was reverted to, but with a reduction in the rates 
of 25 per cent, on ‘dry’ and ‘wet,’ and 32 per cent on garden lands. 
Since then no important changes have occurred, except that lands under 
wells and tanks constructed at private expense have been exempted 
from extra assessment, and that old well-land (or garden) rates have 
been assimilated to ‘dry’ rates. In Karntil I roper, the revenue 
administration under the Nawdbs was conducted without system. The 
old paldyams and zaminddris were arbitrarily resumed, and villages were 
rented to the head-men, who distributed lands among the rayats accord¬ 
ing to their means, and raised or lowered rents at pleasure. In the 
first four years of British rule in this part of the District, the revenue 
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decreased by about 1J lakh. The Agent proposed to revert to village 
rents, but the Government negatived the proposal. In the next four 
years, the revenue rose again to its former level. Where the rates 
were too high, they were reduced, or unassessed lands were given at 
lower rates to compensate for over-assessment on old lands, and in 
some cases remissions were also made, and the tax on special products 
was abolished, but the high rates on garden and ordinary lands were 
retained. Prices, however, began to rise, and afforded to the rayats a 
more certain relief than any reduction in the assessment could give, 
and saved the necessity for temporary remissions. The latter were 
accordingly abolished, and the revenue gradually increased. The 
remaining inequalities of the old rough settlement were finally removed 
by the new Survey and Settlement in 1866. 

Administration. —The total net revenue of Karntil District in 1870-71 
amounted to ^£196,468, and the total expenditure on civil administration, 
,£46,998. These figures are inclusive of the tdluks since transferred. 
The land revenue in the same year was ,£135,929; the expenditure 
under that head being ,£20,685. The number of estates in 1875-76 
was 91,382, paying a total Government revenue of ,£130,642. The 
total police force of the District in 1875 was 920 men, maintained at a 
cost of £13,109; number of arrests in that year, 3612. There are, 
besides the District jail, 13 subsidiary prisons, with an average daily 
population of 700 prisoners, costing ,£898, or about £1, 6s. per head. 

Education. —The state of education in Karniil is backward; only 
4 percent, of the population in 1871 being returned as able to read 
and write. In 1875, there were altogether 263 schools, with 57 ^' 
pupils, of which 151 were Government schools. Ihe total cost of 
education to Government was £3147- 

Medical Aspect.— The climate of Karniil is on the whole healthy. 
The prevailing winds are west and north-east, and the mean tempera¬ 
ture is about 85° F. 'Fhe rains begin in June, and continue up to 
September. The total annual fall is about 35 inches. In the villages 
along the foot of the Nallamalais, a severe type of fever prevails, accom¬ 
panied by enlargement of the spleen. Murrain and ‘ foot-and-mouth 
disease ’ are very prevalent among cattle. There is very little or no 
pasture land in the plains, and the cattle are generally grazed on the 
hills ; but during the hot months the hill grass is burnt up, and the 
difficulty of feeding cattle becomes very great. 

Karniil ( Karnaul; Kandanul; Canoul of Orme). Town in 
Ramalkota tdluk, Karniil District, Madras. T.at. 15° 49' 58" N., 
long. 78" 5' 29" K. ; pop. (1871), 25,579; number of houses, 4981. 
The headquarters of the District, and a municipality, with a judge, 
magistrate, and the usual District courts. A hot unpleasant town, 
built on rocky soil at the junction of the Hindri and Tungabhadra 
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rivers. The fort, attributed to Gopal Raya, was levelled in 1865, with 
the exception of one of the gates, which was preserved as a specimen 
of ancient architecture, and in some measure restored. Until 1871, 
troops were stationed in the fort, which also contained the palace of 
the Nawabs; it is still the residence of some of the members of the 
family. The mausoleum of Abdul Wahib (the first Nawab of Kar¬ 
nul), a modern fountain presented by the Rajd of Viziandgaram, and 
some mosques, many of which are now converted into pagodas, are the 
only other architectural features of the place. Karnul enjoyed at one 
time an evil fame for fever and cholera. But the municipality, which 
spends large sums yearly on sanitation, etc., lias done much to redeem 
the reputation of the place. The water supply, although aided by a 
canal from the Tungabhadra, is.still defective. In the famine of 
1877:78, Karnul and the surrounding country suffered terribly, owing 
to their isolated position. The nearest railway station is Gooty, 80 
miles distant; and it was only by extraordinary efforts that food was 
thrown into the town. The population is half Hindu and half 
Musalmdn; this unusual proportion marking the long rule of the 
Pathdn Nawdbs. The present Pathdns are a manly, soldierlike race. 

K&ro, North. —River of Bengal, tributary of the South Koel river; 
rises in Lohardaga District, drains the north-west corner of Singbhum, 
and finally empties itself into the South Koel. 

Kdro, South. —Also a tributary of the South Koel; rises in the 
tributary State of Gdn'gpur, crosses the north-west corner of the Orissa 
State of Keunjhar, then turns north draining part of Sarandd in Sing- 
bhum, and falls into the Koel at Arandpur. 

Karole. —One of the petty States of Jhalawdr, in Kathidwdr, 
Bombay; consisting of 2 villages, with 2 independent tribute-payers. 
Estimated revenue in 1876 was ^£618; tribute of ^,70 is payable to 
the British Government, and ^9 to the Nawab of Jundgarh. 

Karond (or Kd/dhandi ).—A feudatory chiefship attached to Sam- 
balpur District, Central Provinces, lying between 19° 5' and 20° 30' 
N. lat., and between 82° 40'and 83° 50' e. long. Bounded on the north 
by Patna State; on the south and east by Jdipur (Jeypore) estate and 
Vizagapatam District in Madras; and on the west by Bindra Nawdgarh 
and Khariar. Pop. (1872), 133,483, of whom 72,986 are Hindus, and 
the rest chiefly Kandhs, residing in 1457 villages and 35,936 houses, on 
an area of 3745 square miles. The country is l'i ,h, lying behind the 
Eastern Ghdts, spurs from which project themselves into Karond, while 
even the plains are dotted with isolated hills. The light alluvial soil 
washed from their slopes is fertile and easily worked, yielding heavy 
crops of almost every description. In the south forests of sardi and 
other trees clothe the heights; but in many parts the ddhya or 
nomadic system of tillage has cleared the timber away. The depend- 
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ency is well watered ; within its limits rise the Indravati, a tributary of 
the Godavari, and the Tel and Hattf, which, after uniting their waters, 
fall into the Mahinadi. Principal crops—rice, pulses, oil-seeds, sugar¬ 
-cane, and cotton. Of late years, wheat has been introduced. Oranges 
of fine quality are also grown. Owing to the difficulty of communica¬ 
tion between village and village, and the.want of periodical markets, but 
little traffic takes place ; and such as exists is mainly carried on by 
barter. The people are fairly prosperous; and Udit Pratap Deo, the 
chief, a Rajput by caste, has acquired a high reputation as a ruler, lie 
accompanied the Chief Commissioner to the imperial assemblage at 
Delhi, and obtained the title of Raja Bahadur, with a salute of 9 guns 
as a personal distinction. The climate of Karond is in general good. 
The proximity of the Chits ensures a regular and abundant rainfall. 
The gross revenue is estimated to amount to ,£2000; a tribute of 
.£335 ' s payable to the British Government. 

Karor. —Headquarters tdhsil of Bareli (Bareilly) District, North- 
Western Provinces. Area, 312 square miles, of which 237 are cultivated ; 
pop. (1872), 279,436 persons; land revenue, £24,494; total Government 
revenue, £27,217 ; rental paid by cultivators, ,£45,048; incidence of 
Government revenue per acre, is. 5 cl. 

Karor. —Municipal town in Dcra Ismail Khan District, Punjab. 
Lat. 31° 13' 30" n., long. 70“ 59' 15" k. ; pop. (1868), 5720, con¬ 
sisting of 1306 Hindus, 4210 Muhammadans, 72 Sikhs, and 132 
others. Situated on the old left bank of the river Indus, at some 
distance from the present channel. Said to be the earliest settlement 
in the cis-Indus portion of the District. Festival at the tomb of Ldl 
Isan. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, £126, or rojd. per head of 
population (2766) within municipal limits. 

Karra. —Ruined town in Allahabad District, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces ; on the right bank of the Ganges, 40 miles north-west of 
Allahabdd. Lat. 25 0 41' n., long. 8i° 28' k. Formerly the capital of a 
native fief. In 1286 a.d., Muiz-ud-dm and his father, Nasir-ud-din, held 
a meeting in the middle of the river, opposite Karra, and determined 
to unite their forces for an attack upon Delhi. During the 13th and 
14th centuries, the town formed the headquarters of the Musalman 
governors in the Lower Dodl). Firoz Shah was murdered here in 1296 
by Ald-ud-dfn. In 1338, Nizam Ma-in attempted to revolt at Karra, 
but was at once arrested by Afn-ul-Mulk and flayed alive. During 
the rains of 1346, Karra was occupied by the rebel cobbler of Gujrdt, 
Takhi; but Muhammad Shdh followed him up from Ahmedabad and 
totally defeated him. In 1376, the fiefs of Karra, Mahoba, and 
Dalamau were united under one governor, called the Malik-ul-Shark. 
Akbar removed the scat of government to Allahabad, which thenceforth 
superseded Karra in importance. 1 (See Allahabad District.) An 
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old fort, now in ruins, together witli a number of tombs, still attests its 
former magnificence ; but Asaf-ud-daula, Nawdb of Oudh, destroyed 
the finest edifices, for the sake of the materials, which he employed in 
building his own works at Lucknow. , 

Karrak. —Salt-mine in Kohat District, Punjab; one of the series 
which extends along the valley of the Teri Toi. Colonized in the time 
of Aurangzeb, but not quarried till about 1800. The salt occurs as a 
massive rock, almost pure, and is excavated over a tract 1 mile in 
length. The produce is exported to Waziristdn and Kdbul by the 
Povindah merchants. Annual average income, ^783. 

Karsidng. —Village in Darjiling District, Bengal; situated in the 
Lower Himalayas, on the road to Darjiling, and 20 miles south of that 
sanatarium. Lat. 26° 52' 40" n., long. 88’ 19' 30" e. 

Kartairi. —River of Madras ; rising near the station of Utdkamand 
(Ootacamund) in the Nilgiri Hills District. After flowing through the 
rich coffee-growing tract of Kartairi, at an elevation of about 6000 feet, 
it descends upon the plains in a series of beautiful waterfalls and 
cascades at Kullar, and finally falls into the Bhavani near Mettapolliem, 
in lat. 11° 18' n., and long. 76° 57' e. 

Kartak (or Ketak). —Petty State in Khandesh.— See Dang States. 

Kartdrpur. —Municipal town in Jalandhar (Jullundur) District, 
Punjab. Lat. 31 0 26' 39" n., long. 75 0 32' 28" e. ; pop. (1868), 10,953, 
consisting of 6361 Hindus, 3294 Muhammadans, and 1298 Sikhs. 
Situated on the Grarfd Trunk .Road, 9 miles north of Jalandhar. 
Hereditary residence of the Sikh Guru, and therefore a place of great 
interest and sanctity. Pounded in 1588 by Guru Arjun, whose father, 
Guru Rdm Das, obtained the site from the Emperor Jahangir. When 
Arjun came to the place and desired to build his hut, a demon who 
inhabited the trunk of a tree would not permit any wood to be cut until 
the Guru promised that he should not be disturbed, but receive worship 
for ever at the shrine. Handsome residence and gardens of the Guru, 
whose annual income from j&girs or land-grants amounts to about 
^1300. Insignificant trade. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ^349, or 
7|d. per head of population (10,953) within municipal limits. 

Kartinad. —Estate in Malabar District, Madras; situated between 
11° 36' and 11° 48' n. lat., and between 75° 36' and 75° 52' e. 
long.; stretching from the sea-coast up the western declivity of the 
Western Ghats. The level tracts near the sea an very fertile, but 
suffered to such an extent from the devastations of Tipti Sultdn, that 
the people were unable to raise grain sufficient for their support. 
The eastern hilly parts are well wooded, and contain indigenous carda¬ 
mom creepers. The petty State was founded in 1564 by a Nair chief, 
who wrested it from the Raja of Cherikal, and he and his successors 
ruled the country until the invasion of Tipu Sultan. On the expulsion 
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of Tiptf in 1792, the Nair Rljd was restored, and his family have held 
the State ever since. Population, principally Nairs. Chief town 
Kuthipuram; lat ii° 42' n., long. 75 0 44' e. 

. Karumattampatti. —Town in Coimbatore District, Madras; 16 
miles east of Coimbatore town. Lat. 11° 7' n., long. 77° 4' o" e. ; 
pop. (1871), 3374; number of houses, 906. An early mission station, 
with a church built in 1660. 

Karumattur. —Agricultural town in Madura District, Madras. Lat. 
9° 57' n., long. 79 0 59' k. ; pop. (1871), 5775 ; number of houses, 615. 

Karun. —River of the Central Provinces ; rising in Ranker chicfship, 
in lat. 21° 10' n., and long. 81° 25' e. It flows past the town of 
Rdipur, and falls into the Sco near Simga, in lat. 21° 34' N., and long. 
81" 44' K. Though shallow and with a rocky bottom, it is navigable 
during the rains, and in times of extraordinary floods, stores from 
Calcutta have been landed by it 3 miles west of Raipur. 

Ka-nip-pi. —Revenue circle in the Wa-kha-rd township of Amherst 
District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. The eastern portion is 
hilly, and produces valuable timber; the remainder of the country 
consists of sandy hillocks, and of plains intersected by tidal creeks. 
Salt is manufactured in the west near the sea-coast. Pop. (1876), 1844 ; 
land revenue, ^269, and capitation tax, jQ i73. 

Ka-nip-pi. — Large village in the revenue circle of the same name, 
Amherst District, British Burma. Pop. (1876), 1297. 

Kanir (Caroor or Karim’/, ‘ Black Town ; ’ Kdpovpu of Ptolemy; 
Kilpintpa /Sucrt'A-etov K-r/pcipdOpov ; at different periods called Vattji and 
Garb/iafuriy Town in Coimbatore District, Madras; situated on the left 
bank of the Amravati river, near its confluence with the Kaveri. Lat. 10” 
57' 42" n., long. 78° 7' 16" e. ; pop. (1871), 9378, 94 per cent, of whom 
are Hindus; number of houses, 2357. Headquarters of taluk of same 
name; with post office, railway station, travellers’ bungalow, court, etc. 
Kardr was the capital of the ancient kingdom of Chera or Eastern 
Kerala (also called Kong//). During the struggles between the rival 
dynasties of Chera, Cliola, and Pandya, the town changed hands more 
than once. With the rise of the Nayaks, Kardr fell to the kingdom of 
Madura; but it was frequently attacked and occupied by the Mysore 
armies, until towards the end of the 17th century it was finally annexed 
to the latter kingdom, and became its most important frontier post. 
In 1736, Chanda Sahib besieged it unsuccessfully. In 1760, the town 
was captured by the English after a short siege, and held by a British 
garrison till 1768, when it was retaken by Haidar All, to whom its 
possession was confirmed by treaty the following year. In 1783, 
Colonel Lang held the fort for a few months. It was a third 
time captured in 1790 by General Meadows, and again restored in 
1792. At the close of the second Mysore war, in 1799, which ended 
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with the death of Tipu Sultan, Kardr was finally ceded to the English, 
and was abandoned as a military station in 1801. The ruins of this 
oft-contested fort remain, and, with the old temple, arc the principal 
points of interest in the town. The fort, however, is in some places^ 
nearly obliterated. The Jesuit fathers established a mission here as 
early as 1639. Karur is now a busy market town, with an excellent 
road system converging on it. The railway station is an important 
centre of traffic. The municipality had in 1875 an income of about 
£ 1000, the incidence of taxation being about io|d. per head of the 
population. 

Karwaitnagar. — Zaminddri estate in North Arcot District, Madras ; 
situated between 13' 4' and 13 0 36' 30" n. lat., and between 79° 17' 
and 79° 53' e. long.; containing an area of about 640 square miles, 732 
villages, and a population (1871) of 252,050 persons. Government land 
revenue (peshkash), 8,000 ; estimated gross revenue, about ,£60,000. 
A very fertile tract, but much neglected of late years. Sub-magistrates 
are stationed at Puttiir and Tirutani, the headquarters of the two divi¬ 
sions of the zaminddri. 

Karwaitnagar. —Principal town in above estate, North Arcot 
District, Madras; pop. (1871), 6894; number of houses, 1247. 

K&rWcLr (Canuar). —Chief town and municipality of the Subdivision 
of the same name, and the headquarters station of North Kanara 
District, Bombay. Lat. 14° 50' n., long. 74° 14' e. ; 50 miles south¬ 
east of Goa, and 295 miles south-east of Bombay. Pop. (1872), 
*31263; municipal income, ,£273. Kanviir was once an important 
place of commerce. The East India Company had a factory there in 
the year 1663, from which a contribution was levied in 1665 by Sivajf, 
the founder of the Marhatta power. During the time that it was 
subject to Ilaidar Alf and his son Tipu, its trade and prosperity 
steadily declined. It is the only safe harbour between Bombay 
and Cochin during all seasons of the year. In the bay is a cluster 
of islets called the Oyster Rocks, on the largest of which a light¬ 
house has been built, 200 feet above die sea, containing a single 
’white fixed dioptric light of the first order, visible 25 miles. There are 
two smaller islands in the bay (180 and 120 feet above the level of the 
sea), which afford good shelter to native craft and small vessels during 
the strong north-west winds that prevail from February to April. The 
average annual value of the trade at Karwar port, during the five years 
ending 1873-74, is returned as follows:—Imports, ^244,469, and 
exports, ,£310,884. A proposal has been strenuously urged in Bombay 
to connect Kdrwar by a railway with the interior, so as to provide a 
seaport for the southern cotton districts. But it seems doubtful whether 
the possible trade would justify the outlay. Courts, post office, civil 
hospital, etc. 
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K&rwi ( Kinvee ).—Subdivision of Banda District, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces ; situated between 24° 53' and 25° 19’ n. lat.,and between 80° 50' 
and 8i° 18' k. long. Comprises the three tahdls of Kdrwi, Kamasin, 
^nd Mau. This tract contains an area of 1292 square miles, and 
consists of two distinct portions, the mountains of the south, and the 
level plain extending from the foot of the hills northward to the Jumna. 
The latter region is well wooded and widely cultivated. Formerly a 
separate munsifi. existed at Kdrwi, but the jurisdiction has recently been 
added to that of the Subordinate Judge’s Court at Banda. The joint 
magistrate for the Subdivision has his station at the town of Karwi. 

Kdrwi. —South-eastern tahsil of Banda District, North-Western 
Provinces ; consisting chiefly of rugged sandstone hills, the outliers of 
the Vindhyan system, and traversed by the Jabalpur (Jubbulpore) 
branch of the East Indian Railway, which has two stations within its 
boundaries, at Manikpur and Markundi. Area, 466 square miles, of 
which 352 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 85,323 persons; land revenue, 
,£10,805 ; total Government revenue, ,£11,047 1 rental paid by culti¬ 
vators, ,£16,407 ; incidence of Government revenue per acre, 8Jd. 

Kdrwi.- -Town in Banda District, North-Western Provinces, and 
headquarters of the Subdivision and tahsil. Lat. 25° 12' 10" n., long. 
8o° 56' 50" e. ; situated on the river Paisuni; distant from Banda 42 
miles south-east, from Allahabad 48 miles west. Pop. (1872), 4025, 
chiefly Hindus. In 1805, the town formed a cantonment for 
British troops; and in 1829, it became the principal residence of the 
l’eshwd’s representative, who lived in almost regal state, and built 
several beautiful temples and wells. Numerous traders from the 
Deccan were thus attracted to Karwi. During the Mutiny, Narayan 
Rio, after the murder at Banda of Mr. Cockerell, Joint Magistrate 
of Kdrwi, assumed the government, and retained his independence 
for eight months amid the subsequent anarchy. The accumula¬ 
tions of his family constituted the great treasure afterwards so 
famous as ‘the Kirwee and Banda Prize Money.’ It was kept in 
a vault of the Bara, a large building, forming the palace of Narayan 
Rio’s family. The greater part of their possessions were after¬ 
wards confiscated for rebellion, and the Bara now serves as a tahsili, 
police station, and school-house. Balwant Rdo, the present head ot 
the family, still retains a considerable estate, though small by compari¬ 
son with that of his predecessors. Since the Mutiny, the prosperity 
of Karwi has gradually declined. Station of a Joint Magistrate and an 
assistant District superintendent of police. The jurisdiction of the 
munsifi has been removed to Banda. Magnificent temple and tank, 
with masonry well attached, known as the Ganesh Bdgh, and built by 
Bendik Rdo in 1837. Five mosques, and as many Hindu temples. 
Government dispensary, post office. Trade unimportant. 
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Kas&i ( Cossye ).—River of Bengal; rises in the north-west of 
Manbhdm District, in lat. 23° 28' 30" n., and long. 85° 58' 15' e. It 
flows a very winding south-easterly and easterly course, through 
Manbhum and Midnapur, till it falls into the Haldf in the latter Dis-, 
trict, about 20 miles above the confluence of that river with the Hugh'. 
During the rainy season, the Kasdi is navigable by boats of 2 tons 
burden from its mouth to some distance above the town of Midnapur, 
which is situated on its north or left bank; but in the dry weather it 
is nowhere navigable by large boats, except for a few miles above its 
confluence with the Haldi. A considerable floating trade in timber, 
chiefly sdl, is carried on during the rainy season, from the south of 
Manbhdm into Midnapur. Its only tributary is the united stream of 
the Kumdri and Tetkd, which under the former name joins the Kasai 
at Ambikanagar in Manbhdm. 

Kas&lang.—Tributary of the Karnaphuli river, rising in the extreme 
north of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, Bengal. It flows southwards, re¬ 
ceiving two small tributaries on its course, one on either bank, and falls 
into the Karnaphuli at Kasalang village, in lat. 22° 44' n., long. 92° 19' 
e. Navigable by boats for about three days’ journey from its mouth. 

K&S&lang.—Village in the District of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
Bengal; situated at the confluence of the Kasalang river with the Kar- 
naphuli. Lat. 22° 44' n., long. 92° 19' 30" e. One of the principal marts 
for the sale of hill produce. An annual fair is held here which is 
attended by the local officers, for the purpose of keeping up friendly 
intercourse between the independent chiefs and the people within the 
District. A darbar or reception is yearly held on this occasion by the 
District officer, at which gifts are distributed to the Kukis and other 
visitors. 

Kds&raghat.—Pass over the range of the Western Chits, Koldba 
District, Bombay. —See Thalghat. 

K&S&ragodu. — Town, South Kanara District, Madras. — See 
Casseroode. 

Kasauli ( Kussowlee ).— Cantonment and convalescent ddpot in 
Simla District, Punjab; situated on the crest of a hill, overlooking 
the Kalka valley; distant from Umballa (Ainhdla) 45 miles north, from 
Simla 32 miles south-west. Lat. 30° 53' 13" n., long. 77° o' 52" E. 
The cantonment was formed in 1844-45, on land acquired from the 
Native State of Bfja, and barracks were erected in tiv same year. Since 
that date, detachments of European troops have continuously occupied 
the station, and many private visitors also arrive during the summer 
months. The Kasauli Hill, a summit of the Subdthu group, has an 
elevation of 6322 feet above sea level, and commands magnificent 
views over the plains to the south-west, and towards the snowy range 
of the Himalayas on the north. Though healthy under ordinary 
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circumstances, the proximity to the plains renders Kasauli liable to 
epidemics. Outbreaks of cholera occurred in 1845, 1857, 1867, and 
1872. Defective water supply. Permanent station of an Assistant 
^Commissioner; headquarters of the Commissioner of Umballa during 
the summer months. Court-houses, branch treasury, lock-up, staging 
bungalow, two hotels. Trade confined to the supply of necessaries 
and European commodities for the troops and summer visitors. 

K&sbd, (or Jessor). —Chief town and administrative headquarters of 
Jessor District, Bengal.— See J essor. 

K 4 sb 4 .— Large trading village in Bardwdn District, Bengal; situated 
on the Damodar river, which is here crossed by a ferry on the road 
to Sonamukhi. T.at. 23° 21' n., long. 87” 33' 30" E. 

Kdsba.—Town in Purniah District, Bengal; situated on the road 
from Purniah to Arariya, about 9 miles from the civil station, and 4 from 
the old town of Purniah. 1 .at. 25° 51' o" n., long. 87° 34' 41" e. ; pop. 
(1872), 6288, inhabiting 1479 houses. Kasba forms the largest centre 
of the rice trade in Purniah District. It is chiefly inhabited by Sunn's, 
who collect unhuskcd rice from the northern tracts of Purniah and 
the submontane mu rang in Darjiling, for export to Calcutta. Large 
vernacular school, with 150 pupils. Police outpost station. 

K&Sg'anj. - Northern tahsil of Etah District, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, lying between the Ganges and the Kali Nadi, and traversed by 
two main branches of the Lower Ganges Canal. Area, 490 square 
miles, of which 363 are cultivated ; pop. (1872), 241,335 persons; land 
revenue, ^27,427 ; total Government revenue, ^30,050; rental paid by 
cultivators, ^57,325 ; incidence of Government revenue per acre, is. 9d. 

Kasganj. —Municipal town and chief commercial centre of Etah 
District, North-Western Provinces. Eat. 27 0 48' 5" n., long. 78’ 41' 
30" e. ; pop. (1872), 15,764, consisting of 11,409 Hindus and 4355 
Muhammadans. Situated on a raised site, 1] mile north-west of 
the Kali Nadi; distant from Etah town; 19 miles north. Well-built, 
prosperous town, with handsome shops, and drained and metalled 
streets. The eastern quarter, inhabited by the poorer Hindus, is less 
well kept. A fine mosque, remarkable for its curious roof and numerous 
minarets, adorns the Muhammadan quarter. The town owes its origin 
to Khan Bahadur Khan, the founder of Aliganj, under the Oudh 
Wazirs. His successors sold it to Col. James Gardner, from whom it 
passed finally into the hands of his agent, Dflsukh Rai, now Raja and 
honorary magistrate. The public buildings include a municipal hall, 
dispensary, police station, tahsili, good school, and munsifi. Brisk and 
increasing trade in cotton, sugar, g/ii, indigo seed, and country produce. 
Rising population; large business in grain and saccharine goods. 
Municipal revenue in 1875-76, .£1608; from taxes, ^1121, or is. 5d. 
per head of population (15,764) within municipal limits. 
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Kashmir and .Tamil (Cashmere and Jam moo ).—Native State in 
political connection with the Punjab Government, constituting the 
territories of the Mahdrajd of Kashmir; extending from 32° 17' to 36° 
58' n. lat, and from 73 0 26' to 80° 30' e. long. Estimated area, 79,784^ 
square miles, with a population returned in 1873 at 1,534,972 persons. 
The State is bounded on the north by some petty semi-independent 
hill chiefships, mostly subordinate to Kashmir, and by the Karakoram 
Mountains ; on the east by Chinese Thibet; on the south and west 
by the Punjab Districts and the Hazara country. The State comprises, 
in addition to the Districts of Kashmir Proper, Jamu, and Punch; the 
Governorships of Ladakh and Gilghit, including the Districts of 
Dardistan, Pakistan, Leh, Tilail, Suru, Zauskar, Riipshu, and others, 
'file Provinces of Kashmir and Jamu form the more important part 
of the State in a general view, and are here chiefly dwelt upon. 

History .—Muhammadanism was introduced into Kashmir in the 14th 
century a.d., during the reign of Shams-ud-din. In 1586, the country was 
conquered by Akbar, and became an integral part of the Mughal Empire. 
In 1752, it was subjugated by the Afghan Ahmad Shdli, the founder of 
the Durani dynasty; and it remained under Afghan sway until 1819, 
when it was conquered by the Sikhs. From that time it was ruled by a 
governor appointed by the Mahdrajd of the Punjab until the Sikh war 
in 1845. Ghuldb Sinh, who had begun life as a horseman under the 
Maharaja Ranjit Sinh, but by distinguished conduct had raised himself 
to independent command, was presented with the principality of 
Jamu, whence, nominally on behalf of the Lahore State, he soon 
extended his authority over his Rdjput neighbours, and eventually into 
Ladakh. In the revolution which preceded the outbreak of the Sutlej 
war, he was elected Minister of the Khdlsd, and he took an important 
part in the negotiations which followed the battle of bobrdon. The 
results were, that he was enabled to secure his power by a separate 
treaty with the English at Amritsar in March 1846, by which, on pay¬ 
ment of 75 lakhs of rupees, or ^750,000, he was confirmed in possession 
of the State which he had held as feuuatory of the Sikhs. By this 
treaty he bound himself to acknowledge the supremacy of the British 
Government, to refer all disputes with neighbouring States to its arbi¬ 
tration, and to assist British troops when required. The Mahdrajd sent 
a contingent of troops and artillery to co-operate with the British forces 
against Delhi during the Mutiny of 1857. Ghuldb Sinh died in August 
1857, and was succeeded by his eldest son, the present Mahdrdjd Ranbhi'r 
Sinh, G.C.S.I., who is by caste a Dogra Rajput, and was born about 
1832. The Mahdrajd of Kashmir is entitled to a personal salute of 21 
guns, and has received a sanad giving adoptive rights. He pays an 
annual tribute to the British Government of 1 horse, 12 shawl goats, 
and 3 pairs of shawls. The military force of the State consists of about 
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19,000 men, including 5000 irregular troops, with 16 batteries of 
artillery, two of which are horsed ; the cavalry, which is used princi¬ 
pally as His Highness’ escort, mostly stationed near Jamu, consists 
# °f 2 regiments. The Mahdrdjd was recently presented by the British 
Government with a mountain battery of artillery, and on the occasion 
of the Delhi Darbar in January 1877, he was gazetted a general in the 
British Army, and created a Counsellor of the Empress. 

Physical Aspects. —The general aspect of the valley of Kashmir 
is that of a basin, encircled on every side by lofty mountains. 
In the middle is an extensive level alluvial tract intersected by the 
Jhelum (Jhilam) and its numerous tributaries, which flow down from 
the mountains and find their way by the sole channel of the Jhelum 
through the Barumula Pass to the plains of the Punjab. The elevation 
of this valley is about 5200 feet above the sea. 

Besides the low alluvial tract extending along the banks of the 
Jhelum, which forms the greater part of the arable soil of the valley, 
there occur extensive tablelands or plateaux of slight elevation, 
stretching from the mountains at various distances into the plains. 
These plateaux are known as karewas or wudars. Their soil for the most 
part is a loam or loamy clay, containing remains of fresh-water fishes 
and molluscs, which indicate their lacustrine or fluvial origin. They 
are divided from each other by ravines of from 100 to 300 feet in 
depth. Occasionally they are entirely surrounded by lower ground, 
but more generally they connect with some of the mountains that 
bound the valley. Over the surface of the karewas , water has some¬ 
times been brought for irrigation, and then a fertile tract is the result; 
but more commonly the cultivation depends on rain alone, and in 
that case the yield is precarious. The slopes of the hills between 
the flat ground and the limit of forest are a mixture of cultivation, 

good grazing grounds, and forests of cedars, pines, firs, etc. The 
lowest of the beds forming the karewas have been considered to be of 
the same geological age as the topmost Siwdliks, while the higher beds 
are of more modern origin. The portion of the valley unoccupied by 
the karewas is covered with a more modern alluvium, often containing 
objects of human workmanship. 

Mountains .—The lofty mountains which surround Kashmir include 
in some places large glaciers between their spurs, and arc covered 
with snow for nearly eight months in the year. The highest ascertained 
peaks in the Pansal range arc Mtil 1, 14,952 feet, and Ahertatopa, 
13,042 feet; and in the north of Kashmir, Haramuk, 16,015 feet. 
Captain Montgomerie, R.E., in his account of the Survey, states : ‘ On 
the Pir Panjal peaks, the electricity was so troublesome, even when 
there was no storm, that it was found necessary to carry a portable 
lightning conductor for the protection of the theodolite.' Beyond 
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the limits of Kashmir, the isolated peak of Nanga Parvat, or DayarmaT 
—in lat. 35° 14' 21" n. and long. 74° 37'52" e., 26,629 feet above 
the sea—forms a noble object. The range enclosing the Kashmir 
valley bears different names in different parts—the snowy Pansdl on 
the east, the Fateh Pansdl and Pansal of Banihal on the south, the Pit 
Panjdl on the west, the Drawar Mountains on the north, and Haramuk 
and Sonamarg Mountains on the north-east. The soft and beautiful 
scenery of the valley is on the southern side, where the mountains 
slope gently. On the north the country is wild and sublime, the moun¬ 
tains rising in rugged precipices of stupendous height, down the bare 
sides of which the numerous streams leap in prolonged cataracts. The 
beauties of the Kashmir valley have been so often celebrated in prose 
and verse, that further allusion to them here would be out of place. 
Moore, Vigne, Jacquemont, and flocks of annual visitors to Srfnagar 
have Tendered its scenery as well known as the most picturesque spots 
of Switzerland or Scotland. The general direction of the Pfr Panjal 
range is from north-west to south-east. The highest part is of basaltic 
formation, consisting of upheaved amygdaloidal trap, transition rocks 
appearing on its borders. Quartz, slate, and other primary formations 
are observable on the northern side. 

The principal passes from the mountains into the Kashmir valley 
are the following :— 


Situation. 

North 
South 
»> • 

»> • 
East . . 

West .’ ! 

>» 


N tune. 


Rajdiangau 

Marbal 

Banihal 

Pir Panjal 

Margan 

Zoji-la 

Tosha Maidan 
Firo/.pur 
Baraimila 
Naltishannar 


Elevation in Feet. 


II,8oo 

11,570 

9,200 

11,400 

11,600 

11,300 

? 

12,560 

10 , 200 ? 


From what Place. 


Gurais, Skardo 
Kistatvar, Chamba 
Jarnu, Sialkot 
lihiinbar, Rajaori, Gujrat 
Marti, Wardwan, Suru 
Eras, Ladakh 
Punch, Jhelum 

Murrcc, Abbottabad, Punch 
Ka-nas, Muzaffarabad, Ab- 
bottabad 


The tnargs or mountain downs, which are numerous on the tops of 
the range of hills immediately below the Pir Panjal, and also upon the 
northern slopes of those mountains which enclose the north-eastern 
side of the valley, are a peculiar feature of the country. They are 
covered with rich grass, and afford pasturage during the summer 
months to large herds of ponies, cattle, sheep, and goats. 

Rivers .—The principal river of Kashmir is the Jhelum, which 
nearly intersects the valley. Formed by the junction of three 
streams—the Arpat, the Bring, and the Sandaram—which rise at the 
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south - east end of the valley, it receives in its course numerous 
tributaries. Among those which join it on the right bank are the 
Liddar from the north-east, near Isldmdbad, the Sind from the cast, 
opposite Shadipur, and the Pohru, which flows into it near Sopur. 

*On its left bank it is joined by the combined waters of the Veshan and 
Rembidra near Murhama, by the Ramchuat Karkdrpur and the Dudh 
Ganga at Srinagar. 

The Kishen Ganga, or river of Krishna, which lias its sources on 
the edges of the Deosai plain and in the Tilail valley, is also a con¬ 
siderable stream. It flows in a north-north-westerly direction till near 
Shardi, when it turns to the south-west and joins the Jheluni- just 
below the town of Muzaffarabad. The Maru Wardwan river, which 
drains . the valley of the same name, flows southward, joining the 
Chendb above Kistawdr. The latter river traverses Kistawdr and 
Badrawdr, flowing into the plains some miles to the west of Jamu. 
Of‘these rivers the Jheluni alone is navigable, from the neighbourhood 
of Islamabad to Baramulti, a distance of about 60 miles. 

The Jheluni is spanned by 13 bridges in its course through the 
valley of Kashmir. These bridges, which are of peculiar construction, are 
called kadah. They are all made of deodar wood, and are constructed in 
the following manner:—A space either triangular with the apex down 
stream, or more commonly hexagonal, having a triangular apex at each 
end, facing up as well as down stream, is formed in the bed of the 
river by strong stakes, which are well driven down and covered with 
planks on the outside to a iicight of about 8 feet. This space is then 
filled with heavy stones, to form the foundation of a pier. Each pier 
consists of alternate layers of deodar trunks, which are placed about 
a foot apart, every succeeding layer being broader than the previous 
one, and laid at right angles to it. The trunks are fastened together 
at their ends by strong wooden pegs. The piers are united by long 
and very stout deodar trunks, which stretch across from one to the 
other, and are laid about 2 feet apart. The platform consists of rough 
planks or. slender poles, which are closely laid across the trunks that 
connect the piers, and are fastened at each end by wooden pegs. In 
some cases there is a coating of grass and earth over the platform, and 
a railing on each side. Smaller bridges of a single span are usually 
constructed in the following manner:—On either side of the stream 
abutments of rubble masonry’, laced with cross-beams of timber, are 
built up, and into these are inserted stout poles, one over the other in 
successively projecting tiers, the interstices between the latter being 
filled up with cross-beams. The projecting poles increase in size as 
they approach the upper platform, and have a slight incline upwards, 
their shore ends being firmly braced into the stone work. Between 
the uppermost row of timbers, two or three long and very strong con- 
vol. v. ' t 
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nccting trees are placed, and scantlings laid over themfor the pathway; 
sometimes a railing is added for greater security. Such bridges arc 
frequently of considerable span, and, if well built, last from thirty to 
forty years. Next in importance come the rope suspension bridges, 
which are often of great length; of these there are two descriptions,' 
called respectively chika and jliola. The chika bridge consists simply 
of six or eight stout ropes close together, stretched between rude piers 
on either bank of the torrent. On them a ring of timber, formed of a 
section of a tree about 2 feet long and 1 foot in diameter, slides, being 
hauled backwards and forwards by a rope attached to it, and con¬ 
nected with the suspension ropes at intervals of about 20 feet by stout 
cane rings. To the slide a loop of ropes is secured, through which the 
legs of the traveller are inserted, and he clasps his hands in front of 
him round the ropes to retain himself in a sitting position. It looks 
dangerous, but is in practice a perfectly safe, though tedious, operation. 
Ilaggagc is carried across in the same manner, each package being 
lashed to the loop and hauled across separately; and in like manner 
sheep and goats, and sometimes cows, are conveyed across rivers and 
torrents. A jliola bridge is formed of a stout rope of five or six dis¬ 
tinct strands, stretched between piers and securely fastened on either 
side of the river. 'Phis forms the footway; and about 3 feet above it on 
either side is a guy-rope, which is grasped by the passenger to enable 
him to retain his footing on the bridge. The guy-ropes are kept in 
their places by being attached at intervals to the ends of forked 
branches like the nicrry-lhought of a chicken. Some of these bridges 
swing a good deal with the weight of the traveller, and are trying to 
the nerves of those unaccustomed to them. The ropes of which 
they are constructed are made either of hemp, or willow, or birch 
twigs, and are renewed annually, or as often as occasion may 
require. 

The body of Srinagar is intersected with a labyrinth of canals. To 
avoid the necessity of crossing the dangerous W'ular 1 ,ake, through which 
Hows the main stream of the Jhelum, a navigable canal was constructed 
in early times to connect Sopur with Srinagar. Irrigation canals arc 
•very numerous; of these the Shahkiil Canal in Khaurpara district, 
and the Naindi and Ninnar Canals near Islamabad, are the most 
important. 

The lakes of Kashmir are numerous, both in ‘he valley itself, and 
upon the mountains surrounding it. In the vallc the principal lakes 
are :—The Dal or ‘ city lake,’ which is situated north-east of Srinagar, 
and is connected with the Jhelum by a canal called the Tsont-i-kiil, or 
‘apple-tree canal,’ which enters it opposite the palace. The Anchar is 
situated to the north of Srinagar; it is connected with the Dal by means 
of the Nalli Mar, which flows into the Sind river near Shddipur, The 
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Mandsbdl, said to be the most beautiful lake in Kashmir, is situated near 
the right bank of the Jhelum, and is i ?, mile long, of a mile wide, and 
very deep. The Wuldr is the largest of all the Kashmir lakes. Its ex¬ 
treme breadth from north to south is j 1 mile, exclusive of the marshes 
on the south side; extreme breadth, io miles ; circumference, nearly 3c 
miles; average depth, 12 feet; deepest part, about 16 feet. The Jhelum 
flows into the Wuldr on its east side near the middle of the lake, 
leaving it at its south-west corner in a fine open stream about 200 
yards wide. Like every other lake surrounded by mountains, the 
Wuldr is liable to the action of sudden and furious hurricanes 
that sweep over its surface. The chief mountain lakes are—the 
Konsa Nag, situated on the top of the Plr Panjdl range; the Shlsha 
Ndg, situated above the head of the Liddar villey; the Gangdbdl 
Nag and Sarbal Ndg, situated on the top of Haramiik, which overlooks 
the north-eastern shore of the Wtildr. 

Minerals .—Iron abounds, but Vigne states that the ore of Kashmir 
is not considered good; and Moorcroft remarks that, though iron is 
found in considerable quantities, the metal used in the fabrication 
of gun-barrels requires to be imported from the Punjab. Near the 
village of Harpatnar, at the northern extremity of the Kutihar district, 
a copper mine is said to have been worked within late years. 
Plumbago abounds in the Pi'r Panjdl Mountains, and it has lately 
been found of inferior quality on the cast side of the Maru Wardwan 
valley. Sulphur springs are common, but the mineral has nowhere 
been found in a solid state. Sulphide of lead (surma) is found in 
the Janui Hills, and samples of coal from the same locality have been 
exhibited in the Lahore Exhibition. The rocks in the immediate 
vicinity of Daudela are thin carbonaceous shales and grits with earthy 
ferruginous limestones ; among them is a seam of coal or anthracite, 
varying in thickness from 1 inch to nearly 2 feet, undulating in 
chambers or bunches more than in a continuous seam. The general 
character of the coal is that of a hard anthracite. During the progress 
of the Kashmir Survey, Captain Montgomerie, R.E., found gold dust in 
the bed of the Shigar or Shingo river, a tributary of the Dras, but the 
quantity to be obtained was very small. Gold-washing is also carried 
on to a very trifling extent on the banks of the Jhelum, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Tangrot. 

Sulphurous springs burst forth in many parts of the valley of 
Kashmir, and earthquakes are of not uncommon occurrence. In 
June 1S28, the city of Srinagar was shaken by an earthquake which 
destroyed about 1200 houses and 1000 persons. For more than two 
months afterwards, lesser shocks were daily experienced. Abu Fazl, 
in describing the country about two centuries previously, mentions 
the frequent occurrence of earthquakes at that period. Some years 
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ago at Sogam, near the north-western extremity of the valley, the 
ground became so hot that sand is said to have been fused. 

Fene Natunc. —Bears are found in all parts of Kashmir State, 
and, although for less numerous than formerly, are still very common. 
Though formidable animals, they do not usually molest man unless 
previously attacked. Of the brown or red species, which is between 
six and seven feet long, there are two varieties, viz. the Ursi/s 
isabclliiius , inhabiting the lower ranges, and the Units arctits, found 
higher up the mountains. The black bear ( Units tibdanus), though 
smaller than the brown, is for more dangerous, and is usually found 
lower down. Both species are chiefly herbivorous, but also partly 
carnivorous. Leopards are found all round the Kashmir valley, 

hut they chiefly infest the grazing grounds, where they sometimes 
commit great havoc amongst the cattle. The ounce, snow or white 
leopard, has been seen in Tilail. The bnrdsinha, or large stag, is 
found throughout the Pansal range generally, except where it slopes 
towards the plains. It is not, however, usually met with until 
the middle of September, though occasionally seen in the middle 
of August with fully developed horns. Both Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans eat the flesh of the stag. The gura/, or Himalayan chamois, 
is found on the l’ansal range, and in Kistawar. The ibex is 
found in the northern parts of Kashmir. It is stated to be larger 
than the European ibex ; the horns, too, are longer, more curved, and 
more tapering. The khakar, or barking deer, is usually found only 
upon the southern and western slopes of the Pansal range. The 
niarkhor, or serpent-eater, is a species of gigantic goat; it is migratory, 
and is found all over the l’ir Pan j til beyond the Ba ram ilia Pass, and 
upon the mountains between the Jhelum and Kishen Ganga rivers. 
The musk deer is found in birch woods in all parts of Kashmir at a 
certain elevation. The sarratt or bm-i-kolii (mountain goat) and the 
that- {another species of mountain goat) are found upon the Pansal 
range. Wolves are numerous on the mountains of Kashmir, and often 
do great injury to the flocks of sheep. They are not often seen in the 
valley. Monkeys are common in the lower portion of the Kishen 
Ganga valley. Foxes and jackals are numerous ; the former is not tire 
little grey species of Hindustan, but targe and full brushed, like an 
English fox. A species of marmot, called dri'm or pita, is found amid 
the rocks at high elevation ; it is as large as .1 fox, of a dull yellowish 
colour, with tawny belly, the head, back, and tail being marked with a 
darker stripe, distinguishable at a considerable distance. It is stated 
that this animal is frequently a prey to the eagle; it emits a shrill cry 
on the approach of danger. The otter is frequently met with in the 
rivers, and its skin is highly prized. The porcupine is found in 
Kistawar. There are few reptiles in Kashmir ; venomous serpents are 
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rare, though the cobra has been seen. Birds of prey are numerous, and 
there arc several varieties of eagles and vultures, and also of falcons 
and hawks. Many kinds of game birds are found. The black, 

. chikor, grey, and snow species of partridge are met with in many 
parts. Of pheasants, the varieties found are the aTgus, muirdl, kallich , 
koklas, and the snow. The common kind of quail, the jack-snipe, and 
the woodcock are met with. Waterfowl of every species abound during 
the winter months. They come from Yarkand and Central Asia, in 
order to avoid the cold of the more northern regions, and depart as 
soon as spring commences. Bald-coots, moor-hens, dab-chicks, terns, 
and grebes are constantly to be found in the autumn and winter. 
Herons arc common. The sarus, or gigantic crane, is often seen in 
the marshes, and a small kind of pelican. The bulbul, or nightingale 
of Kashmir, is a distinct species, greatly inferior in note to the genuine 
nightingale of Europe. The cuckoo, the mdiua, and the hoopoe are 
common. The parrot is not indigenous to the valley, but the golden 
oriole is frequently met with. Elies, sandflies, and mosquitoes are 
numerous and troublesome, especially in August and September. 

The population of the dominions of the Maharaja of Kashmir and 
Jamu was estimated in 1875 at about 1,600,000 persons. This estimate 
is doubtless founded on the Census made in 1873. the details of which 
arc given in Appendix vit. of Drew's Kashmir. The total population 
is there given as 1,534.972, excluding ladies of rank (pan/anashin), 
who live in close retirement. The total population of the Jamu 
District is put at 861,075 j of Kashmir Proper, at 491,846; of Ladakh, 
Skardu, and (lilghit, at 104,485 : of Punch, at 77,566. Of the total, the 
number of Hindus was 506,699 ; of Muhammadans, 91S.536; of sundry 
castes, 89,483; and of Buddhists, 20,254. The great majority of the 
-Muhammadans belong to the Sunni sect. The respectable Hindu 
castes are the Brahmans and the Karkuns; the latter form the most 
numerous class, and are employed as writers, merchants, and farmers, but 
never as soldiers. An estrangement exists between Kashmiri Pandits 
who have been domiciled in British India, and their brethren in Kashmir. 
It is not long since that a service similar to that for the dead was per¬ 
formed over such Kashmiri Pandits as were about to emigrate, as their 
relatives looked upon them as dead thenceforward. The way was so 
long and difficult, and the means of correspondence so uncertain, that 
they never expected to receive tidings of the absentees, much less to 
welcome them back into the home circle. In time, the wanderers fell 
away from the customs of their house, and embraced those of the people 
amongst whom they had settled. Thus it has come to pass, that 
whilst Kashmiri Pandits domiciled in India have accepted the severe 
ritual of the Indian Brahmans in matters of food and drink; theii 
brethren in Kashmir, whom they characterise as intolerant and ignorant 
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do not object to meat, will take water from a*Muhammadan, eat with 
their clothes on, and have no repugnance to cooking and taking their 
meals on board a boat. 

The inhabitants of Kashmir are physically a fine race. The men are _ 
tall, strong, and well built; their complexion is usually olive, but some¬ 
times fair and ruddy, especially among Hindus; their features are 
regular and well developed, and those of the Muhammadans have a 
decided Jewish cast, resembling the I ’at ha ns. The houses throughout 
the valley are nearly all built after the same pattern. First there is a 
ground floor, in which are two chambers, with the small hall of the 
house. The second floor contains three rooms ; and the floor under 
the roof usually consists of one long chamber, which is used as a loft 
for storing firewood, kitchen stuff, and lumber. In this last the house¬ 
hold spend the summer months. Polygamy does not appear to be very 
common among the Hindus in Kashmir ; and with the Muhammadans 
the practice is confined to the wealthier classes, who are generally found 
in the towns. Few of the agricultural population have the means to 
indulge in a plurality of wives. Kashmiris, rich and poor, arc pas¬ 
sionately fond of tea, of which two kinds find their way into the market, 
called surati and sabzi. The surati is like English tea, and reaches 
Kashmir from the Punjab; the sabzi is the famous brick-tea, which 
finds its way into the country through Ladakh. The Russian tea-urn, 
or ‘samovar,’ is a common article of household furniture in Kashmir; 
the shape is said to have been imitated from a Russian model brought 
by some travelling merchant years ago from the north. 

The chief loicns ol' Kashmir arc J amu (Juinmoo), the capital, Oil the 
river Tavi, an affluent of the Chenab, in the extreme south of the 
territory; Srinagar, the Maharaja’s summer residence, and the seat 
of the shawl and silk manufacture, situated on the Jhelum to the west 
of Kashmir; and Leh, the entrepot of the trade between Yarkand 
and India; situated near the right bank of the Indus, towards the 
north-east of the Maharaja’s dominions. 

The languages of Kashmir are divided into thirteen separate dialects. 
Of these, Dogri and Chibali, which do not differ much from Hindustani 
and Punjabi, are spoken on the hills and country of the Punch and 
Jamu Districts. Kashmiri is mostly used in Kashmir proper, and 
is rather curiously and closely related to the Sanskrit. It is not, 
however, the Court language, and for the purp as .s of a traveller through 
Kashmir either Hindustani or Punjabi will serve. Five dialects are 
included under the term ‘ Pahari,’ a language spoken by the moun¬ 
taineers in the east of Kashmir. Resides these, there are two dialects 
of Thibetan, which are spoken in JJultistan, Ladakh, and Champas; 
and in the north-west three or four varieties of the Hard dialects of 
Aryan origin. 
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The flora of Kashmir bears a strong affinity to that of Europe. Of 
trees, the deodar or Himalayan cedar (Gedrus deodara) merits first 
notice. Its botanical range extends from 7000 to 12,000 feet above 
. the sea; in its most congenial locality it reaches a height of from 
xoo to 200 feet, and has a girth ranging from 20 to 40 feet. The 
deodar forests are very extensive, and of great value. The forests of 
Kashmir contain, among other trees, the jar (Finns longifolia), the most 
widespread species of pine. There are also two other species of pine, 
including the chil (T’inus excclsa), and one of fir. The common yew 
(Taxus baccata) abounds. The elm is frequently met with, and there 
is said to be a forest of sandal-wood in the Kutihar district. The 
cypress is common in gardens; and a species of plane-tree (I’latanus 
orientalis), considered an exotic, is probably nowhere found more 
abundant or luxuriant than in Kashmir. Poplars, lime-trees, and a 
species of wild chestnut-tree attain great si/e and luxuriance. Two 
kinds of willow grow in the valley, and the maple and red and white 
hawthorn (Cratagus oxyacantha) are common. The birch and the 
alder arc found at great heights. Junipers and rhododendrons grow 
on the mountains at a height of 1 r,ooo feet, and roses, both wild and 
cultivated, bloom in vast profusion. Flowers are very numerous. 
The crocus is cultivated for the production of saffron, which is used as 
a condiment and as a medicine. About 1 600 lbs. of saffron arc said 
to be yearly exported to Ladakh. The fruit-trees of Kashmir are the 
apple, pear, quince, peach, apricot, plum, almond, pomegranate, 
mulberry, walnut, hazel-nut, and melon. The strawberry, raspberry, 
and currant grow wild. There are said to be at least six varieties 
of grape, but the manufacture of wine is ill conducted. Neither 
orange, lemon, nor any other species of Citrus arrives at maturity 
in Kashmir, as the intense cold of winter proves fatal to them. 
'1'here is great variety and abundance of excellent vegetables. Iliigel 
enumerates fifteen different sorts not known in Europe. 'The potato, 
cauliflower, carrot, rhubarb, and, in short, garden vegetables generally, 
may be grown of the finest description, and in any quantity. The 
floating gardens of Kashmir are so peculiar as to deserve some notice. 
They are common on the city lake, where they yield abundant 
crops of fine cucumbers and melons. To form these islands, choice 
is made of a shallow part of the lake overgrown with reeds and other 
aquatic plants, which are cut off about 2 feet below the surface, and 
then pressed close to each other without otherwise disturbing the posi¬ 
tion in which they grow. They are subsequently mowed down nearly 
to the surface, and the parts thus taken of!' are spread evenly over the 
floats, and covered with a thin layer of mud drawn up from the bottom. 
On the level thus formed arc arranged close to each other conical heaps 
of weeds, about 2 feet across and 2 feet high, having each at top 
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a small hollow filled with fresh mud. In each hollow arc set three 
plants of cucumber or melon, and no further care is required but to 
ather the produce, which is invariably fine and abundant. Each bed 
is 

lake. A most valuable product of uncultivated vegetation is the siug- 
hdra (Trapa bispinosa), or horned water-nut. It grows on the bottom of 
the Wular Lake in such profusion, that 60,000 tons are, it is said, raised 
every year, constituting almost the sole food of at least .to,000 persons 
for five months in the year. It ripens in the month of October. The nut 
is dried, and then formed into a flour or meal, of which cakes are made. 

Agriculture .—In Kashmir, as in Upper India, two harvests are reaped 
annually. The first, or rain, ripens about July ; the second, or khar'ij ' 
about two and a half months later. The chief raid crops are wheat, 
barley, peas, etc.; those of the kkanf are rice, Indian corn, gram, and 
flax. During the last two years (1S78-79) the harvests have almost 
entirely failed. Famine has again raged throughout Kashmir, notwith¬ 
standing the ettorts of the .Raja to relieve the starving multitudes. 

Manufactures .—The chief manufacture of Kashmir consists of shawls, 
which are celebrated throughout the world. These are of two kinds— 
those which are loom-made, and those woven by hand. The wool of 
which the shawls are manufactured is from the goats pastured upon 
the elevated regions of Changthan, Tin-fan, etc. It is also obtained 
from the yak and the shepherds’ dog. The shawl-weavers are Muham¬ 
madans, and are the most miserable portion of the population, both 
physically and morally. Crowded together in small and badly venti¬ 
lated workshops, earning a mere pittance, and insufficiently nourished, 
they suffer from chest affections, rheumatism, and scrofula. Of the 
Kashmir shawls imported into Europe, France used to monopolize about 
80 per cent. On the breaking out of the war between France and 
Germany in 1870, the shawl trade suffered a sudden collapse, which has 
continued till the present day, owing, it is said, to a change of fashion 
in Europe. Attempts are now being made to divert labour into other 
channels, such as the manufacture of ca;j ets, to which trade the peculiar 
dexterity of the Kashmir weavers is well adapted. Great attention 
is also paid to the cultivation of the vine for wine-making, and in parts 
of the Mahardja’s territory to tea. The manufacture of woollen cloths 
is almost universal throughout the valley, and gives employment to the 
villagers throughout the long winter months. Hie better quality of 
wool is used in the manufacture of blankets, and die fine woollen doth 
called pashmind £ of the inferior wool, coarse woollens called pattii are 
made. Silk has of late years received considerable attention, and 
bids fair to become one of the most important products of the 
Maharaja’s dominions. The paper produced in Kashmir has a great 
reputation throughout Hindustan. A description of papier-mache or 


kept in its place by a willow stake driven into the bottom of the. 
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lacquered work is peculiar to Kashmir. The designs are by no means 
always on papier-mache, being frequently done on articles of smooth 
wood. They consist of a delicate pattern in colours, chiefly crimson, 
.green, and blue, drawn with a fine brush ; flowers and the curved 
forms' seen upon shawls are most commonly produced. The 
lapidaries of Kashmir arc stated to have produced specimens of their 
skill and taste superior to any in Europe. The silver and gold work, 
of which a great deal is made in Srinagar, is exceedingly effective; 
and the smiths, with the rudest tools, consisting of a hammer and a 
few tiny chisels and punches, contrive to copy with admirable fidelity 
numerous designs both Oriental and European. Kashmir was long 
iamoiis f° r the manufacture of gun and pistol barrels and sword-blades, 
but the trade has greatly declined of late years. 

Commerce ami Trade .—The principal commercial intercourse is with 
the Punjab, Ladakh, and Afghanistan. The main routes by which the 
merchandise of Kashmir enters India are from Srinagar, by the Banihal 
Pass to Jarnu and Amritsar, by the Pir Banjul and Bhimbar to 
Gujr.it, also by Akhnur and the Budil Pass; and lastly, from Srinagar 
to Peshawar, by Baramula, Muzaffarabad, and Manscrat. The great mart 
in tlie Punjab for the trade of Kashmir is Amritsar. Goods to a con¬ 
siderable amount pass through Kashmir from British India for the 
markets of Central Asia. In 1X71, an annual fair was established at 
Jainu, which commences on the 20th November; prizes are awarded 
by the Maharaja, and during the continuance of the fair the custom 
duties are reduced to half the ordinary rates. The value of the trade 
with British territory in 1S74 was estimated at ^890,000; but, in 
addition, there is a trade between British India and Yarkand, passing 
through Kashmir, valued at J\Go,ooo a year. The total trade of I .eh, 
which is the centre of this through traffic, has risen in value from about 
^5000 in 1864 to about ^'80.000 in 1S76. In 1870, a treaty was con¬ 
cluded with the Mahardja, by which he agreed to abolish all transit 
duties on goods passing between the countries of Eastern TurkisUin and 
British India ; while the British Government agreed to abolish the export 
dues on shawls and other textile fabrics, and to levy no duty on goods 
transmitted in bond through British India to Central Asia, or the terri¬ 
tories of IIis Highness the Maharaja. The Maharaja also undertook 
to facilitate the survey of the trade routes between his territory and 
Yarkand, and consented to the appointment of Joint Commissioners 
(one to be nominated by the British Government) for the settlement of 
disputes between carriers, traders, or others using that road, in which 
either of the parties, or both of them, should be subjects of the British 
Government or of any foreign State. An officer of the British Govern¬ 
ment is stationed at Leh for the entire year, and another resides at 
Srinagar for eight months. 
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The climate of Kashmir varies according to- the situation. Upon 
the summits of the surrounding mountains it is extremely rigorous, while 
in the valley it is temperate, being intermediate between that of 
Europe and the plains of India. The seasons in the valley are al^ 
well marked, and occur about the same time as in England. In the 
higher portions of the valley, the climate from the beginning of May 
to the end of October is mild and very salubrious, and almost as 
invigorating to the European constitution as that of England. In 
consequence of the great elevation of Kashmir, the cold of winter is 
considerable, being on an average much more severe than in any part 
of the British Isles, and this in a latitude lower than that of Sicily. 
The hottest months in the valley are July and August; the air is 
occasionally close and oppressive, especially for a day or two before 
rain, which is often accompanied with thunder and lightning. The 
coldest months are December and January, when the average morning 
temperature in the valley is a little below freezing point; ice invariably 
covers the surface of the lakes to a considerable distance from the 
banks, and about once in seven or eight years the Jhelum itself is 
frozen over at Srinagar. Schlagintweit gives the following as the 
monthly mean temperature at Srinagar in 1856January 40“ I’., 
February 45', March 50', April 56', May 60’, June 70", July 73", 
August 71 , September 63’, October 57’, November 54', December 
42" F. There are no periodical rains as in Hindustan ; and 
although the annual fall upon the mountains must be very great, 
yet in the valley the quantity probably does not exceed iS or 20 
inches during the year. About the end of March and beginning of 
April, there are frequent and sudden storms in the valley, accom¬ 
panied by hail and rain; spring showers are frequent during 
April and May. In June and September also, heavy rain is not 
infrequent, and there are occasional showers in July and August. 
The air of Kashmir is in general remarkable for its stillness. Night 
frosts set in as early as the middle of November. By the end of 
that month the trees are stripped of -heir leaves and the year’s vege¬ 
tation is killed off, a thick haze overspreads the whole valley, and the 
lakes and rivers send up clouds of vapour. Every movement of men 
or beasts raises great quantities of dust, and the haze becomes so great 
that even at mid-day, and under a cloudless skv, no object can be seen 
at a mile’s distance. This murky state of the air c tends for about 200 
feet above the level of the valley; and those wl. > climb beyond that 
height see the snowy mountains of a dazzling whiteness, and the sun 
shining clearly in a cloudless sky, while the low country lies hidden in 
dim obscurity. The first fall of snow restores the clearness of the air. 
This fall upon the mountains usually occurs about the beginning of 
November, but it is slight, and soon melted by the sun. The heavy 
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fall begins about the middle of December, and the snow lies to the 
average depth of 2 feet until the middle of April. 

Medical Aspects. —Malaria is very prevalent throughout the valley, 
and fevers and affections of the bowels are common, but the other 
diseases peculiar to India arc seldom observed. Epidemics of small¬ 
pox and cholera are not infrequent. In many villages the inhabitants 
suffer from goitre. In addition to the above diseases, phthisis, 
elephantiasis, syphilis, and scrofula are common. 

Administration—larc and Justice. —His Highness the Maharaja of 
Kashmir forms himself the ultimate Court of Appeal throughout his 
dominions, his decisions alone being final. The rule obtains that every 
suit must be instituted in the Court of First Instance, i.c. in the lowest 
competent to try the issue, though for the ends of justice it is not 
very strictly observed. In cases involving the Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan laws, the authorities are the shdstra and the shdra respectively ; 
but the majority of the text-books of the five schools of Hindu law 
have no force in Kashmir. After mature deliberation, the Maharaja 
has caused a criminal code to be prepared, consisting of 203 sections, 
with punishments for each offence, differing in spirit very little from the 
Indian Penal Code. Political offenders and criminals under life 
sentences are banished to the frontier fort of lihunji, but the bulk of 
ordinary prisoners are lodged in the jail near the village of Habbak, on 
the margin of the Dal Lake. Education has lately been encouraged by 
an annual grant of L'3000, to defray the cost of publishing translations 
of books, teaching the European sciences, and also standard works in 
Sanskrit and Arabic. Dispensaries for the European and U nan i system 
of medicine have likewise been established. 

The revenue of Kashmir State was estimated in 1S76 atRs. 8,075,782, 
or .£807,578. The whole of the land in the State is considered to 
have been, time out of mind, the property of the ruler. During the 
rule of the earlier Hindu Rajas, i.c. till about the beginning of the 14th 
century aj>., one-sixth of the produce was paid to the State. The 
Mttsalman Sultans, who succeeded, continued at first to collect at the 
same rate. But they, and afterwards the Mughal Emperors of Delhi, 
began gradually to make enhancements, which reached their climax 
under the regime of the Duranis, by whose time half the produce in 
the case of rice, the staple of the Province, had come to be regarded as 
the rightful share of the ruler ; and even to this, additions were generally 
made. The first Sikh Governor continued to levy the land revenue at 
the previously existing heavy rates. Some of the extra cesses were, 
however, reduced by his successor, General Mian Sinh, about 1833. 
Great frauds having been discovered in the superintendence of the 
crops while growing, a rough assessment was made in the following way. 
The grain, as it was cut, was tied up into little sheaves which a man 
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could grasp with his two hands, the fingers meeting. It was the 
business of the village shakddr, or watcher ol the crops, to sec that all 
the grain cut was so stored ; and the village pat-wri, the accountant, 
then had to number the sheaves in the different heaps. This buinj£ 
done, respectable men. specially chosen for the purpose by the kardar or 
governor, came round and took out of the heaps certain average sheaves, 
which were threshed out in their presence, the produce weighed, and 
the total out-turn of grain in the village thus estimated. By means ot 
the data so acquired, the total amount of grain due to the State Irom the 
circle of villages under each kardar was estimated, and for that amount 
the kardar was held responsible. This was the system uniformly 
adopted in the case of the rice crop ; with other crops the process 
varied slightly. If there was a general outcry against a particular 
kardar , or if a neighbouring kardar offered to pay more for that parti¬ 
cular circle of villages, lie was turned out, and the one that offered more 
put in his place. 'This system continued in force till the year i860, 
when the valley of Kashmir was divided into chaklds, each containing 
several /wv/uV.ships, and the collection of revenue in each chakla was 
farmed to the chakldddr. In fixing the amounts of grain and money 
to be paid by the farmer, the average amount collected during the pre¬ 
vious five years was taken as the basis, and some remissions were made 
in the case of heavily taxed villages. The amount was fixed for three 
years, the farmer being left to share with the zamiuddr the profits from 
extension of cultivation. In 1864-65, the crops failed extensively, and in 
consequence the farming system broke down ; and next year the former 
system of division was resorted to. In 1867, the farming system was 
tried again, and leases fixed for a period of five years; but latterly 
it has been again abandoned, and the plan of taking the State share in 
kind is at present in practice. There is, however, no settled system 
throughout the country. 

Kashmor. — Taluk or Subdivision of the Upper Sind Frontier 
District, Sind; situated between lat. 28 :/ 45 and 28’' 48' s., and 
between long. 69’ 8'30'and 69’ 52'1:. Area, 782 square miles; 15 
villages; pop. (1872), 25,232; revenue (>873-74), £ (>( > 5 S, < )f which 
^6405 was derived from imperial and £250 from local sources. 

Kashmor. —Chief town of above taluk. Upper Sind Frontier Dis¬ 
trict, Sind; situated 2 miles from the Indus river, a.id 86 miles north- 
north-east from Jacobabad. Lat. 28° 26' n., long. 69° 36' k. ; pop. 
(1872), 956, consisting of 569 Musalmdns (mostly of the Kalwdr tribe), 
and 387 Hindus (chiefly Lohanos). Very liable to floods, which have 
destroyed the town five times within 80 years. Considerable trade in 
grain. Manufactures, principally coarse cotton cloth, shoes, leather 
work, and lacquered work. Station of a mukhtiydrkdr, subordinate jail, 
Government English school. 
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K&shpur.— -Village in the north of Cachar District, Assam, among 
the southern spurs of the Bardil range. The residence of the Cdchari 
Rdjas during the greater part of the 18th century, when Hindu influence 
^first became powerful at their court. 

K&sia. — Town in Gorakhpur District, North-Western I’rovinces: 
remarkable as being the place where Buddha died, and contain¬ 
ing many interesting remains, especially a colossal statue of Buddha. 
The ruins stand at the north-west corner of the Rdmabhar Lake, and 
include a lofty mound of solid nrickwork, known as 1 )evisthdn, and an 
oblong mound with a brick stupa. Government charitable dispensary; 
station of a joint magistrate. 

Kasiari. —Village in Midnapur District, Bengal. Lat. 22° 7' 25" x., 
long. 87° 16' 20" k. Large trading village; also noted for its silk 
cultivation and manufacture. 

Kds\jora. —Village in Midnapur District, Bengal. Lat. 22° 17' 20" 
N,, long. 87 ' 22' 45 ' k. Inhabited by colonies of malnutkers, who make 
the finer qualities of mats, which arc largely exported to Calcutta as 
flooring mats for the houses of European residents. 

K&simbdz&r ( Cossiu/Ahur ).—Decayed town in Murshidabnd District, 
Bengal. Lat. 24“ 7' 40" x., long. 88° 19' e. This town, the site of 
which is now a swamp marked by a few mins, may lay claim to a 
historical interest even superior to that of the city of Murshidabad. 
Long before the days of Murshid Kull Khan, who founded and gave 
his name to the latter city, the trade of Bengal was centred at Kasim- 
liazar. The different European nations who traded to India had 
factories here from very early times. The common name for the 
Bhagirathi in English history down to the early years of the present 
century was the Kasimbazar river ; and the triangular tract enclosed by 
the Bhagirathi, Ganges, and Jalangi was known in the early days 
of the Company as the island of Kasimbazar. The place is said to 
derive its name from a legendary founder, Kasim Khan. Its history 
cannot be traced back beyond the r 7th century; but even when first 
mentioned it appears as a place of great consequence. After Satgaon 
had been ruined by the silting up of the Saraswatl mouth, and before 
Calcutta was founded, Kasimbazar was the great emporium. An 
English commercial agent was first appointed to Kasimbazar in 1658 ; 
and nine years later it was decided that the ‘Chief’ at this place should 
be also a member of Council. In 16S6, the factory at Kasimbazar, in 
common with the other English factories in Bengal, was confiscated by 
order of the Nawab Shaistd Khan. It was restored a year or two later, 
and at the close of the century had become the leading English com¬ 
mercial agency in Bengal. In i6St, when Job Charnock, the future 
founder of Calcutta, was Chief here, of ,£230,000 sent out by the 
East India Company as the ‘investment’ to Bengal, ,£140,000 was 
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assigned to Kasimbazir. In 1763, it appears that out of a total of 
,£400,000 required as ‘advances for investment,’ the Kasimbdzar 
aurangs demanded ,£90,000, or as much as any other two agencies, 
excepting Calcutta. The filatures and machinery of the Company wcre % 
estimated to be worth 20 lakhs of rupees, or £200,000. According to 
native tradition, the town was so studded with lofty buildings, that the 
streets never saw the rays of the sun. 'The factory of Kdsimbd/ar owed 
much of its wealth, and all its political importance, to its close neigh¬ 
bourhood to the Muhammadan capital at Murshidabad. Hut, from the 
same cause, it was liable to constant danger. It was a matter of 
common occurrence for the Nawab to order out his troops to blockade 
the walled factory, whenever he had any quarrel with the English 
Council at Calcutta. In 1757, when the Nawab Sirdj-ud-dauld resolved 
to drive the English out of T.engal, Kasimbdzar felt the first effects of 
his anger. The fortified factory was taken without resistance, and tire 
Englishmen, including Mr. Watts, the Resident, and Warren Hastings, 
his assistant, were sent in dose custody to Murshidabad. After the 
battle of I’lassey, Kasimbdzar regained its commercial importance; but 
the political power formerly held by tire Resident was transferred to the 
English Agent at the court of the Nawab, who lived at Murshidabad. 
The decay of Kasimba/ar dates from the beginning of the present 
century, when its climate, which had previously been celebrated for 
salubrity, underwent an unexplained change for the worse, so that the 
margin of cultivation receded and wild beasts increased. In iSri, 
Kasimbdzar town is described as noted for its silk, hosiery, koras, and 
inimitable ivory work, while the surrounding country was ‘a wilderness 
inhabited only by beasts of prey.’ In 1813, the ruin of the town was 
effected by a change in the course of the llhagirathi, which suddenly 
deserted its ancient bed, and instead of following its former bend to the 
east, took a sweep to the west, and now flows 3 miles from the site of 
the old town, 'file channel in front of l: e warehouses of Kasimbdzar 
became a pestiferous marsh, a malarious fever broke out, and the 
place gradually became depopulated. The Company's filatures, how¬ 
ever, continued to work, although the place had lost all its ancient 
importance, and weaving only ceased when it became impossible to 
compete with the cheaper cotton goods of Mam hi .ter. In 1829, a 
Census returned the population of Kasimbdzar at 3538. It is still the 
seat of the wealthiest Hindu family, represented by a noble and 
charitable lady, the Rani Swarnamayi, but otherwise it is quite deserted. 
Ruins of huge buildings and broad mounds of earth alone remain to 
attest its former grandeur. The chief traces of European occupation ’ 
now remaining are mouldering tombstones. 

Kasimkota. —Town in Vi/agapatam District, Madras; 30 miles 
west of Vizagapatam. Eat. 17" 39' 50” m, long. 83” o' 10" e. ; pop. 
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(1871), 6128; number of houses, 1898. The principal town of a 
‘ modern proprietary estate,’ and formerly a talisili station; contains a 
good school. Kasimkota was, in Musalrndn days, a faujddri of the 
Chicacolo Circar; and after the Northern Circars came into British 
hands, in 1768, remained the headquarters of a division. When, in 1802, 
the Chieacole Circar was transferred to Ganjam, Kasimkota remained 
attached to Vizagapatam. It was here that Colonel Forde’s troops 
made their rendezvous with those of Viziandgaram, previous to the 
battle of Condorc and the taking of Masulipatam in 1758 -yj. 

Kctsipur.—Western tahsil of the Tarai District, North-Western 
Provinces; consisting of a damp submontane tract, chieily covered 
with forest jungle or grassy savannahs, but containing a larger propor¬ 
tion of cultivation than the remainder of the District. Area, 186 square 
miles, of which 85 are cultivated; pop. (1S72), 71,412 persons; 
land revenue, £10,440 ; total Government revenue, ,£10,566 ; incidence 
of Government revenue per acre, is. gd. 

KcLsipur.—Municipal town and principal centre of population in 
the ’I'arai District, North-Western Provinces, and headquarters of the 
tails'll; situated in a marshy plain, overgrown with grass and jungle; 
distant from Moraddbdd 31 miles. Lai. 29 0 13' n., long. 78’ 59' 
50" n.; pop. (j 872), 13,113. Formerly the site of an ancient 
Aryan city, several large excavations in the neighbourhood being 
attributed to the Pandava tutor, Drona, one of the heroes of the 
Mahabhdrata. These ruins have been identified by General Cunning¬ 
ham with the capital of the Govisana kingdom, visited in the 7th 
century a.i>. by Hiouen Thsang, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim. At 
the close of the last century, Xandrain, governor of Kasipur, made 
himself independent; and his nephew, Sib Sal, was in possession of 
the pargaua at the date of the British annexation in 1802. The 
present Raja of Kasipur, Shiuraj Sinh, holds rank as a special magis¬ 
trate. Famous place of Hindu pilgrimage, having several temples and 
a holy tank, where pilgrims bathe on their way to Badrinath. Well- 
built, handsome houses of the chief merchants. Brisk transit trade 
from Kumaun and Chinese Tartary to the plains. Exports of grain; 
manufacture of coarse cotton cloth. Government charitable dispensary. 
Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ,£905 ; from taxes, £,'625, or 1 1 |d. 
per head of population (13,221) within municipal limits. 

K&sipur.—Village, and site of Government factory, a northern 
suburb of Calcutta.— See Cossiruu. 

Kasla Pagirni Muw&du.—One of the petty States of Rewd Kanta, 
Bombay. .Area, 1 £ square mile. There are 4 chiefs. Estimated 
revenue in TS75, £12 ; tribute of £'6 is paid to the Gackwar of Baroda. 

fr flamgnfH Kal&n.—Town in Lucknow District, Oudh; situated 4 
miles east of Malihabad town, and 1 mile west of the Gumti river. 
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Noted as having been the seat of the Hindu Raja Ivans, who was over¬ 
thrown by Sayyid Salar Masaud, the leader of the first Muhammadan 
invasion into Oudh, 1030-31 a.d. Raja Kans was slain in the battle, 
and there are numerous ruined tombs marking the burial-place of the 
chiefs who fell. A small mound of fallen bricks is pointed out as the 
ran-khamba or battle pillar. The present Musalman proprietor of the 
place claims direct descent from the settlers left behind by Sayyid Salar, 
Pop. (1S69), Hindus, 1172 ; Musalmans, SiS; total, 1990. The birth¬ 
place and residence of several Muhammadans distinguished for learning 
and wealth. Government school, with a branch girls’ school; post 
office; small market. 

Kassargod. — Town in South Kanara District, Madras.— Sec Casser- 

(iOIJF.. 

Kassia. —Town of Gorakhpur District, North-Western Provinces.— 
See Kasia. 

Kasta. — Fargand of Muhamdi tahsil, Kheri District, Oudh. The 
north and west of the pargand comprises a considerable area of dense 
jungle, which is let out rent-free under 5 forest grants. This tract 
harbours herds of deer and other animals, which do much damage to 
the crops of the cultivators who have settled in the vicinity for the sake 
of grazing. The south of the pargand is highly cultivated by Kurnn's. 
Total area, 95 square miles (including 13 miles of forest); cultivated 
area, 39 square miles. ‘ Government land revenue, .£3785. Of the 
73 villages comprising the pargand, 62 are held by tdtukddn , 4 by 

independent proprietors, 2 are Government villages, and 5 are held 

rent-free by forest grantees. Pop. (1S60), Hindus, 29,556; Musalmans, 
r 733i total, 31,289, viz. 17,241 males and 14,04s females; average 
density of population, 329 per square mile. Kasta village is a small 
place of 219 houses, and a population (1869) of 1165 persons, on the 
road from Lakhimpur to Mitauli; of no importance, and much decayed 
of late years. 

KaSlir.— Tahsil of Lahore District, Punjab, occupying the southern 
half of the eastern or Bari Doab portion of the District; situated between 
30" 54' 30" and 31° 27' x. lat., and between 74" 15' and 75° o' 30" k. 
long. Area, 835 square miles; pop. (1868), 197,667, or 2367 persons 
per square mile. 

Kasur. —Municipal town in Lahore District, l'r ljab, and head¬ 
quarters of the tahsil; situated upon the north bank of the old bed of 
the Beas (Bias), upon the Firozpur (Ferozeporc) road, 34 miles south-east 
of Lahore. Lat. 31° 6' 46" x., long. 74" 3 o'3i"e. ; pop. (1868), 15,209, 
consisting of 3844 Hindus, 10,557 Muhammadans, 474 Sikhs, and 334 
‘others.’ Tradition refers its origin to Kush, son of Rama, and brother 
of Loh or Lav, the founder of Lahore. Certainly, a Rajput city seems 
to have occupied the modern site before the earliest Muhammadan- 
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invasion ; but Kasur does not appear in history until late in the Musal- 
mdn period, when it was settled by a Pathdn colony to the east of the 
Indus. These immigrants entered the town in the reign of Babar or of 
Akbar, and founded a considerable principality, with territory on either 
«ide of the Sutlej (Satlaj). When the Sikhs rose to power they experi¬ 
enced great opposition from the Pathdns of Kasiir; and though the 
chiefs of the Bhangi Confederacy stormed the town in 1763, and again 
in 1770, and succeeded for a while in holding the entire principality, the 
Fathan leaders re-established their independence in 1794, and resisted 
many subsequent invasions. In 1807, however, Kutab-ud-din Khan, 
their last chieftain, was forced to give way before Ranjit Sinh, and retired 
to his property at Mamdot, beyond the Sutlej. The town of Kasiir was 
then incorporated with the Lahore monarchy. It consists of an aggre¬ 
gation of fortified hamlets, standing on the upland bank, and over¬ 
looking the alluvial valleys of the Beas and the Sutlej. The Afghan 
element has now declined. Centre of a local trade in country produce. 
Manufacture of leather, especially harness. Station of an Assistant 
Commissioner, court-house, ta/is'ili, police station, school-house, dis¬ 
pensary. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ^1218, or is. sjjd. per head 
of population (16,795) within municipal limits. 

Katahra (or Katera). — Town in Jhansi District, North-Western 
Provinces; situated 30 miles from jhansi town, and 15 from Mhow 
(Mau). Pop. (1872), 4437. Station of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey. Local manufacture of pottery. 

Eatak. —District, Subdivision, and city, Orissa .—Sea Cuttack. 

Kdtdkhal (' Cut’). —Offshoot of the Dhaleswari river, in the 

south of Cachar District, Assam; said to have been formed by one 
of the Cachari Rajas, who constructed an embankment across 
the main channel of the Dhansiri, about 25 miles above its junction 
with the Barak. The Katakhal now carries off the greater part of the 
stream, and is navigable by boats of 20 tons burthen all the year 
through. 

KdtdL —A peculiar jungly tract of country, occupying the entire 
north-east of Maldah District, Bengal. This tract extends north-east 
and south-east from Maldah town to the borders of Dinajpur. It con¬ 
tains no large forests, but consists of a continuous waste of jungly 
swamp, covered with a thorny tree jungle called kdtdl (whence the 
tract takes its name), broken by narrow steep water - courses or 
ndlas, and very thinly inhabited. The country shows traces of having 
been at one time occupied by a considerable population. Many tanks 
are to be seen, some of them of grand proportions, and scattered over 
a wide area. The ruins of. the magnificent Muhammadan city of 
Panduah or Peruah are situated in the wildest and most dangerous 
portion of this jungle. In former times there were probably many 
• vol. v. u 
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villages on these high lands; but at the present day there are merely a 
few miserable huts, inhabited by aboriginal or semi-aboriginal tribes, 
who mainly subsist by hunting or fishing, and raise a few crops by the 
rudest mode of tillage. 

Katalgarh. —Town in Kumaun District, North-Western Provinces ;■ 
on the road from Pithoragarh to Champdwat, 4 miles north of the latter 
place. Lat. 29 0 24' n., long. 8o° 5' e. An old fort, garrisoned by 
Gurkhd troops during the war in 1814. 

Katambo. —Town in Ulwur (Alwar) State, Rdjputdna; 60 miles west 
of Agra, and 95 south of Delhi. Lat. 27° 20' n., long. 77° 3' E. 
Thornton describes it as a small town and fort, bombarded and laid in 
ruins by the Marhattd troops on the 29th October 1803, in their retreat 
before Lord Lake’s army. The British reached Katambo two days 
afterwards, but found it had been abandoned that morning. The 
pursuit was continued, the Marhattds were overtaken the next day, and 
totally defeated at Laswari. 

Katangi. —The southern tahs'rf or revenue Subdivision of Seoni 
District, Central Provinces. Pop. (1S72), 120,754, residing in 294 
townships or villages and 22,627 houses, on an area of 839 square 
miles. 

Katangi. —Small chiefship in Bildspur District, Central Provinces ; 
containing 38 villages, on an area of 57 square miles, of which about 
11,000 acres are cultivated, and about 15,000 acres are cultivable waste. 
The tract consists of an open plain of average soil, hemmed in on one 
side by the Mahdnadi river, and on the other by the Sondkhan Hills. 
Pop. (1870), 9407. The chief is a Gond ; and Katangi village, where 
he resides, contains a small but flourishing community of traders and 
weavers, and has a weekly market. Lat. 21 0 46' 30" n., long. 79 0 51' e. 

Katangi. —A State forest, chiefly of teak, in Bctul District, Central 
Provinces; covering about t 70 square miles, and stretching from 
Katangd village on the Tdpti to the riv j r Ganj.il. 

Katangi. —A large but decaying village in Jabalpur (Jubbulpore) 
District, Central Provinces; situated at the foot of the Bhdnrer Hills, 
on the north bank of the Hiran, 22 miles north-west of Jabalpur, on 
the road to Sagar (Saugor).- Lat. 23° 26' 30" n., long. 79 0 50 'e. ; pop. 
(1870), about 3000, mostly agricultural, and among them many Muham¬ 
madans, said to be descended from the soldiers of, debar and Aurangzeb, 
both of whom encamped near the town. Katangi used to be famous for 
the manufacture of gun-barrels, which were largely exported. It contains 
a large tank and the remains of some mosques, and has a Government 
school. 

Kat&S.—Holy fountain in Jhclum (Jhilam) District, Punjab, and, after 
Kuru-kshetra and Jawala Mukhi, the most frequented place of pilgrimage 
in the Province. Lat. 32 0 43' 30" n., long. 72° 59' 30" e. Siva being 
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inconsolably grieved for the loss of his wife Sdti, the daughter of 
Daksha, ‘rained tears from his eyes,’ and so produced the two 
sacred pools of Pushkdra, near Ajmere, and Katdksha or Katds, 
in the Sind Sagar Doab. The pool is partly artificial, being formed by 
the enlargement of a natural basin in the bed of the Ganiya Ndla. Just 
above it stretches a strong masonry wall which once dammed up the 
stream, so as to enclose a large lake; but the water now escapes through 
the interstices and broken masses of the embankment. Katds lies on 
the north side of the Salt Range, 16 miles from Find Dddan Khdn, and 
18 from Chakowal; elevation above sea level, over 2000 feet. Walls, 
towers, and brick ruins crown the surrounding heights, while a fort once 
stood upon the neighbouring hillock of Kotera. Below these remains, 
an enclosure contains the ruined Sat Ghdra or seven temples, with 
another group, which General Cunningham ascertained to be twelve in 
number. The latter resemble in their general style the Kashmir order 
of architecture, characterised by dentils, trefoil arches, fluted pillars, and 
pointed roofs. Though the details cannot now be accurately discrimi¬ 
nated, enough remains to prove with considerable certainty that the 
building's belong to the Karkota and Varmma periods, from 625 to 939 
A.D., during which epoch the Salt Range formed part of the Kashmir 
dominions. Popular tradition assigns the origin of the seven temples 
to the Pdndava brethren. They have suffered much from restoration 
and repairs, the whole wall of the central shrine being now hidden by a 
thick coat of plaster, the gift of Ghulab Sinh. General Cunningham 
inclines to believe that Katds may be identified with the capital of the 
Sinhapur kingdom, visited in the 7 th century A.n. by Hiouen Thsang, 
the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim. Some of the existing remains may 
possibly date back to the Buddhist period. 

Ka-ta-wa.— Revenue circle in the Mro-houng township of Akyab 
District, Arakan Division, British Burma; situated on the Ku-la-dan 
river. Pop. (1876), 2020 ; gross revenue, ,£989. 

Katera. Town in Jhansi District, North-Western Provinces .—See 
Katahra. 

Kathi. —One of the Mcwas States in Khandesh, Bombay. The 
population in 1872 was estimated at 5000. The chief is a Hindu 
Bhil, claiming Rajput origin, named Kathi Walad Umcd Parni. Esti¬ 
mated revenue in 1872, ^1100; tribute of ^£13 is paid to the British 
Government. 

K&tMawdr (or Surashtra ).—The peninsula or portion of Guzerat 
between the parallels of 20° 41' and 23° 8' n. lat., and the meridians of 
68° 56' and 72 0 20' e. long. On the south and west it is bounded by 
the Indian Ocean ; on the north by the Gulf and Runn of Kutch; on 
the east by the Ahmeddbdd Collectorate and the Gulf of Cambay. It 
was known to the Greeks and Romans under the name of ^avpatrrpyvri; 
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the Muhammadans called it by the Prakritised name of Sordth, and to 
this day a large district in the south-west, 100 miles in length, still 
retains that name. Another tract, quite as large, to the cast of the 
centre, however, has long been known as Kdthiawdr, from having been 
overrun by the Kathis, who entered the peninsula from Cutch, in the 1 
13th and 14th centuries ; in the 15th, the whole tribe was driven out of 
Cutch, and in that and in the following century conquered a consider¬ 
able territory. The Marhattds, who came into contact with them in their 
forays, and were sometimes successfully repelled by them, extended the 
name of Kdthidwdr to the whole Province, and from them we have come 
to apply it in a similar wide sense; but by Brahmans and the natives 
generally it is still spoken of as' Surdshlra. The extreme length of the 
peninsula is about 220 miles, its greatest breadth about 165 miles, its 
area about 22,000 square miles, and its estimated population 2,500,000. 
It is divided into 188 separate States, large and small, of which 13 pay 
no tribute, 96 are tributary to the British Government, 70 to that of the 
Gdckwdr as the representative of the Marhattds, while of the latter three 
classes 132 pay a tax called Zortalabi to the Nawab of Jundgarh. The 
States are arranged into seven classes, with varying civil and criminal 
powers. This classification was introduced in pursuance of reforms 
suggested by Mr. Kinloc.h Forbes, Acting Political Agent, who had 
drawn attention in. i860 to the need of reform in the relations of the 
British Government with the administration of the Chiefs. A re¬ 
organization of the administrative system was accordingly introduced 
in 1863, on the recommendation of Colonel Keatinge. Chiefs of 
the first and second class exercise plenary jurisdiction, both civil 
and criminal; the judicial powers of the lesser chiefs are graded in 
a diminishing scale, the residuary jurisdiction being vested in four 
British officers, each superintending a group of States. The Political 
Agent controls the whole. As a rule, no appeal lies from the decision 
of a chief," but on presumption of mu! administration, his proceedings 
may be called for and reviewed. Kdthiawdr is divided for administra¬ 
tive purposes into four prants or districts,—Jhalawdr, Halldr, Sordth, 
and Gohelwdr,—but the old territorial plants are ten, viz. Jhalawdr, 
in the north, containing about 50 States; Maehhukdntd, west of Jhala¬ 
wdr; Halldr, in the north-west, embracing 26 St. .tes; Okhamandal, in 
the extreme west, belonging to Baroda; Barada or Jaitwdr, along the 
south-west coast, also known as Porbandar; Sordth, in the south; Babri- 
dwdr, a hilly tract in the south-east; Kdthiawdr, a large District near 
the middle; Und-Sarviya, lying along the Satrunji river ; and Gohelwdr, 
in the east, along the shore of the Gulf of Cambay, so named from the 
Gohel Rdjputs, who arc the ruling race in it. It comprises the Gogha 
1 fistrict, belonging to the Ahmcddbdd Collectorate; Bhaunagar, probably 
the foremost State in Kathiawar ; and many others. 
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Generally speaking, the surface of the country is undulating, with low 
ranges of hills running in very irregular directions; with the exception 
of the Tdngha and Mdndhav Hills, in the west of Jhalawdr, and some 
, unimportant hills in Halldr, the northern portion of the country is flat; 
but in the south, from near Gogha, the Gir range runs nearly parallel 
with the coast, and at a distance of about 20 miles from it, along the 
north of Babridwdr and Sordth, to the neighbourhood of Gi'rndr. 
Opposite this latter mountain is the solitary Osam Hill, and then still 
farther west is the Baradd group, between Halldr and Baradd, running 
about 20 miles north and south from Gumti to Rdndwan. The Gi'rndr 
clump of mountains is an important granitic mass, the highest peak of 
which rises to 3500 feet in height. The principal river is the Bhddar, 
which rises in the Mdndhav Ilills, and, flowing south-west, falls into the 
sca nt Navi-Bandar, in Baradd, after a course of about r X5 miles, every¬ 
where marked by highly cultivated lands adjoining its course. From 
the same hills rises another Bhddar, flowing eastward into the Gulf of 
Cambay. Other rivers are the Aji, Machhu, and Salriinji, the latter 
remarkable for wild and romantic scenery. Four of the old races, the 
Jditwas, Churdsamas, Solunkis, and Walds, are now existing as pro¬ 
prietors of the soil who exercised sovereignty in the country prior to 
the immigration of the Jhalds, Jarejas, Purmars, Kathis, Gohels, Jats, 
Muhammadans, and Marhattds, between whom the country is now 
chiefly portioned out. As each of the important States in Kathiawar 
is treated in a separate article, a very brief notice must here suffice for 
the Province as a whole. 

At a very early period, Surdshtra was doubtless brought under the 
influence of Brahmanical civilisation, and, from its position on the 
coast, it was most accessible to influences from the west. The edicts of 
Asoka (265-229 11.c.) were inscribed by that monarch on a huge granite 
boulder between Jundgarh and Girndr. The Saraostos of Strabo is not 
improbably identical with Surdshtra; and if so, the peninsula was 
included in the conquests of the Indo-Scylhian kings (circa 190 and 
144 b.c.). Its shores were well known to the Alexandrian merchants 
of the xst and 2d centuries, but there is considerable difficulty in 
identifying the places mentioned. 

Of the early history of the country we have but scanty notice. It 
was probably governed by Satraps under Asoka and the great Maurya 
kings. For about three centuries, ranging from the 1st century b.c. to 
the 3rd a.d., the local dynasty of the Sdh kings ruled in Surdshtra. After 
the Sahs come the Guptas of Kanauj, who apparently governed by 
senapatis or viceroys. The later se/iapaiis became kings of Surdshtra; 
who placed their lieutenants at Valabhi-nagar (identified with the buried 
city of Wala, 18 miles north-west of Bhaunagar). When the Guptas 
were dethroned by foreign invaders, the Valabhi kings extended their 
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How \ alabht tell is not known, but possibly it was subverted by 
Muhammadan invaders from Sind. The scat of government was then 
mo\ ed farther north, beyond the borders of Kathidwdr, and remained 
at AuYnlwdra from 746 to 1297 A.n., during which time various petty 
kingdoms arose, and the Jaitwas became a powerful tribe in the west 
ofSurdshtra. Anhihvara was sacked by the Muhammadans in 1194, 

. and finally conquered in 1297. The Jhalas are said to have been 
settled in Northern Kdthidwdr by the Anhihvara kings. The Gohels 
(now in Eastern Kathidwdr) came from the north in the 13th century 7 , 
retreating before the tide of Muhammadan conquest, and conquering for 
themselves new seats in the decadence of Anhilwdra. The Jdrejas and 
the Kathis came into Kathiawar from the west through Cutch. The sack 
of Somnath by Mahmud of Ghazni in 1024, and the capture of Anhil¬ 
wdra in 1194, were the prelude to occasional Muhammadan invasions 
of Kathiawar. In 1394, Zafar Khdn destroyed the temple of Somnath. 
He was the father of the first of the Muhammadan kings of Guzerat, 
who reigned in prosperity from 1403 to 1535, and in decadence to 
1573, when Guzerat was conquered by Akbar. The Ahmeddbdd kings 
subjected the tributary chiefs of Kathiawar; they carefully fostered com¬ 
merce, and developed the ports of Mangrol, Verawal, Diu, Gogo, and 
Cambay. About 1528, the coast was threatened by the Portuguese. 
Bahadur, defeated by Humdyun, sought safety in Diu, and afterwards 
admitted the Portuguese adventurers to build a factory, which they 
turned into a fort, and treacherously killed Ilahddur (1536). The 
island and fort are still a Portuguese possession. Guzerat, after its 
conquest by Akbar, 1573, was ruled by Viceroys from the Court of 
Delhi, until the Marhattas supplanted the imperial power. In 1705, 
the ■ Marhattds entered Guzerat, and by 1760 had firmly established 
their rule; but the following half-century was 1 time of little ease for 


the tributaries in Kdthidwdr, and petty wars \ \ re frequent. In 1803, 
some of the weaker tdlukd&rs applied to the British Resident at Baroda 
for protection, offering to cede their territory to the Company. They 
were then independent of the Peshwd and Gdekwdr, with the exception 
of their being bound to furnish contributions. In 1807, the forces of 
the Company and the Gdekwdr advanced into Kdthidwdr, and the chiefs 
entered into engagements to pay a fixed tribute, and to keep the peace 
towards each other, and maintain order within their own limits. In 
return, they were secured from the visitations of the Mulk-giri force, a 
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predatory horde which used to be let loose at harvest-time, and which 
in default of payment used to ravage the crops and fire the villages. 
In 1817, the Peshwa ceded to the British Government his share of the 
, Kithiawar tribute ; and in 1820, the Giekwdr agreed to have his share 
collected and paid by the British Government. Since 1822, the sole 
supreme power has been vested in the Political Agent, subordinate to 
the Government of Bombay. In 1S31, a chief criminal court was 
established, with a British officer as president, to try criminals whom 
the local authorities themselves could not deal with. 

In 1863, the reforms devised by Colonel Keatinge, and mentioned 
above, were worked out, since which time the progress of the Province 
has been rapid. During the past twenty years, the States have established 
civil and criminal courts and written codes. Justice is administered 
by the political officers on the non-regulation system, in an area of 
2058 square miles, comprising all the petty tdlukas, and amounting to 
about one-tenth of the whole area. Outlawry, political and predatory, 
has been recently suppressed, and life and property are as safe as in 
British Districts. In the past few years a village police has been 
established, and municipal funds arc yearly voted by the States for 
education, vaccination, roads, and other public purposes. Education 
has made wonderful strides of late years. In 1858, there were 29 
schools and 1909 students, which in 1878 had grown to 488 schools 
and 28,171 scholars; while at the Rajkumar College, and 3 high 
schools, the advantages of a liberal education are enjoyed by many of 
the chiefs during their minority. The railway runs now to Wadhwdn, 
and an extension is in progress to Dhordji and Bhaunagar, while r> net¬ 
work of good roads extends from Rajkot, the headquarters of the 
Agency, over the greater part of the Province. 

The Province is a wealthy one. The land, though not of extra¬ 
ordinary richness, is generally of fair quality and amply watered. The 
cotton annually exported, supplies one-sixth of the total amount of 
cotton shipped from Bombay to foreign countries, and a large import 
of bullion or corn is yearly received by Kathiawar as part of the price. 
The tribute, in all about 10 lakhs, is but 4 per cent, on the value of 
the exports. The numerous petty courts and their people form a large- 
body of rich resident landlords, spending their rents on their estates ; 
and the ministers, officials, and landholders, of various station and 
wealth, contribute to impart a brisk vitality to the progress and general 
wellbeing of the country. A vast proportion of the public business of 
Kathidwdr is conducted by, and at the cost of, the Darbars; so that in 
a Province with nearly the area of Oudh and the population of Ceylon, 
a Political Agent and 5 Assistants form the administrative staff. The 
largest rivers are in course of being bridged ; in the principal towns 
municipal buildings and hospitals have been erected, tanks have been 
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excavated, and wells dug. Bhaunagar has taken the lead among the 
States in the material development of her resources, and is the first 
State in India which has set to work to construct a railway at her own 
expense and risk. 

The principal products of the country arc cotton, bdjra , and joilr, 
and in some parts sugar-cane, turmeric, and wild indigo, which latter 
product might be more largely cultivated with advantage. Horses, 
formerly of excellent repute, are bred in large quantities, and sheep are 
plentiful in some parts, their wool forming, together with grains and raw 
cotton, the chief articles of export. The principal imports are cotton 
manufactures, metals, and sugar. Iron is found in many parts of 
Barada and Hdllar. At Bakharla (a village belonging to the Porbandar 
State) there are many iron-mines, but these have been abandoned on 
account of want of fuel for smelting the ore. The principal wild 
animals include the lion (found in the Gfr range), panther, cheetah, red 
antelope, hog, hyena, wolf, jackal, wild cat, fox, porcupine, and smaller 
vermin. The year 1814-15 was called the ‘Rat Year,’ from the famine 
produced by the ravages of this animal. Captain Le Grand Jacob 
remarked of this pest: ‘ They appear suddenly in dense masses past all 
counting, as if springing from the earth about the harvest season. 
Nothing can stop them—fires, ditches, and water have been tried in 
vain; they move along, a mighty host, eating up all that comes in their 
way. All at once they vanish as if by magic, and for years not one is 

to be seen j they are about duuble the size of a common rat, and are 

of a reddish sandy colour.’ 

Kathidwdr has many notable antiquities, which have been fully 
described by Mr. James Burgess, Archaeological Reporter to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, in his illustrated report. Besides the famous inscrip¬ 
tion of Asoka already referred to, there are a number of rock-cut 
Buddhist caves and temples at Juna'garh, mentioned by Hiouen Thsang 
in the seventh century, and some fine Jain temples on Mount Girndr 
and Palitana. At Ghumli, a former capital of the Jaitwas, there are 
extensive ruins. 

The principal towns are Jamnagar, Bhaunagar, Junagarh, Rajkot 
(the headquarters of the Political Agent), 1 ’orpandar, and Mangrol. 
The last two, as well as Verawal, are thriving seaports, with which, as 
well as anchorages, Kathidwdr appears to be well provided, a list of no 
less than Co having been compiled by Commander Taylor, I.N., Super¬ 
intendent of Indian Marine Surveys. There are 11 lights along the 
coast from Beyt (Gulf of Kutch) to Khunbandar (Gulf of Cambay). 

Kathirtir (Kutiatur).— Town in Malabar District, Madras. Lat. 
11" 58' 40" n., long. 75° 31' 54" e. ; pop. (1871), 3954; number of 
houses, 373. The headquarters of our troops during the Ivotiote 
rebellion (1796-1805). 
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Kathiw&ra. — One of the petty States in the Bhopdwar or Bhil 
(Bheel) Agency, under the Central Indian Agency and the Government 
of India. The chief is Thakur Bahadur Sinh. Revenue, about ^120. 
t Kathmandu. —Capital of Nepdl State.— See Khatmandu. 

Ka.t.hna —River, rising in the Moti-ka-Tdl.in Shdhjahdnpur District, 
North-Western Provinces ( 1 st. 28° 20 'n., long. 8o° 21' e.), and flowing 
in a south-easterly direction, forms for some distance the boundary 
between Shdhjahdnpur and Kheri Districts; it afterwards enters Oudh, 
and, continuing its course south-east through Kheri and Sitapur Dis¬ 
tricts, empties itself into the left bank of the Guniti in the latter 
District in lat. 27° 20' n., long. 80° 27' e. Not navigable, but might 
probably be made so for small boats. 

Kathrota.— One of the petty States of South Kdthidwar, Bombay; 
consisting of t village, with 1 independent tribute-payer. Kstimated 
revenue in 1876, ^100; a tribute of is paid to the Nawab of 
Junagarh. 

Katidri. — Pargand in Bilgram tahsil, Hardoi District, Oudh; 
bounded on the north by Pali pargand ; on the east by Barwan and Sandi 
pargands; on the south and south-west by Bhojpur and Tdligrdm par- 
gands of Farrukhabdd District, North-Western Provinces; and on the 
west by Khakhatmau and Paramnagar pargands of Farrukhdbdd, from 
which it is separated by the Ganges. Originally occupied by Thatheras, 
Baihar Ahirs, and Dhdnuks contemporaneously, and the ruined sites 
of their forts and villages are visible in all directions. The displace¬ 
ment of these early tribes was effected by conquest by Sombansis from 
Sandi, under Kanli Randhir Sinh; by Bachhils from Shdhjahdnpur, 
under Udai and 'Fas; and by Katiars from near Gwalior, under Rdi 
Deo Datt, ancestor in the twelfth generation of the present head of the 
Katiar clan, Raja Sir Hardeo Baksh, K.C.S.I. These families still 
own the pargand, with the exception of two or three villages. A fertile 
alluvial tract, intersected by streams and channels which in flood-time 
connect the Ganges and Ramganga rivers. Its fertility is due to the 
nearness of water to the surface, and to the deposit of rich loam (sea) 
brought down by the rivers, which in heavy floods often varies from 6 
inches to 2 feet in thickness. In such a season, the extraordinary 
spring crops more than compensate for the loss of the autumn crops 
drowned by the inundation. Area, 90 square miles, of which 6r, 
or 67'43 per cent., are cultivated. The uncultivablc area is returned 
at less than 11 per cent, of the whole. Government land revenue, 
^5880; average incidence, 3s. oid. per acre of cultivated area, 
or 2s. o|d. per acre of total area. Staple products, wheat and 
barley, which occupy nearly half of the cultivated area; and barley 
and Jodr, which take up another third. Of the 80 villages com¬ 
prising the pargand, 58^ are owned by Katiar Kshattriyas, 12 by 
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Sombansis, 5 by Bachils, 2% by Bais, and 1 each by Gaurs and Brdh- 
mans. Tenures are as follow:— Talukddri , 19 villages (the estate of 
Rdjd. Sir Hardeo Baksh); imperfect pattidAri, 57; and zam'mddr'i, 4. 
Population (1869), Hindus, 34,516; Musalmans, 648; total, 35,164^ 
viz. 19,544 males and 15,620 females; average density of population, 
391. Predominant castes — Brdhmans, 6310; Kshattriyas, 5x45; 
Chamars, 4450; Kah&rs, 29x2; Ahirs, 2883; Muraos, 2335. Govern¬ 
ment schools in 5 villages. 

K&tigor&.—.Village and thdiii in the west of Cachdr District, Assam; 
on the right or north bank of the Bardk river, near its bifurcation into 
the Surmd and Kusiara branches. Lat. 24“ 53' N., long. 92° 38' e. A 
colony of Manipurfs is settled here; the men, besides their occupation 
of agriculture, also manufacture brass vessels, while the women weave 
fine cotton cloth and mosquito curtains. 

K 4 tip 4 ra.—Village in Jessor District, Bengal; situated on the banks 
of the Kabadak, 10 miles north of Chdndkhdli. Lat. 22° 46' n., long. 
89° 54' e. This was one of the first spots of land reclaimed in the 
Sundarbans. It contains a settlement of the Kayasth or writer caste; 
the rest of the inhabitants arc engaged in cultivation, cither in the 
neighbourhood or in the newer Sundarban clearings farther south. 

K&tjurf. —River of Cuttack District, Orissa. A deltaic distributary of 
the Mahanadi, which branches off from the main stream soon after it 
enters Cuttack District. The Kdtjuri itself immediately divides into 
two, of which the southern branch under the name of the Koydkhdi 
passes into Puri District. The northern branch, which retains the 
name of the Kdtjuri, throws off the Surua, which after a few miles 
rejoins the parent stream. Lower down, the Kdtjuri throws off two 
other minor distributaries, the Large and Little Devi, which unite after 
a southerly course of about 20 miles, and fall into the Bay of Bengal in 
Puri District under the name of die Devi. A cross stream connects 
the Mahanadi with the Kdtjuri, which latter river ultimately falls into 
the Bay of Bengal under the name of the Jotdar. 

Katn&—River of Bhagalpur District, Bengal; formed by the united 
waters of the Talaba, Parwdn, and Loran. It is a considerable stream, 
navigable by boats of about 15 tons burden; and after a course of 
about 12 miles, falls into the Tiljugd in Mc.ighyr District, in lat. 25 0 
34' n., long. 86° 46' 30" e. 

K&tol.—The north-western tahsil or revenue Subdivision in Nagpur 
District, Central Provinces; situated between lat. 21° 9' and 21° 31' n., 
and between long. 78° 17' and 79° 6' e. Pop. (1872), 140,201, 
residing in 358 townships or villages and 25,634 houses, on an area of 
804 square miles. 

K&toL—Town in Ndgpur District, Central Provinces; built on an 
irregular site upon the left bank of the Jdm, 40 miles from Ndgpur, 
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Lat. 21° 16' 30" n., long. 78° 38' e. Contains an ancient temple to 
Bhawdni, built, without mortar, of layers of sandstone brought from a 
distance, and grotesquely carved. A ruined fort overhangs the river. 
JPop. (18 70), about 4000, chiefly agricultural. A school building and 
market-place have lately been constructed. 

Katoria, —One of the petty States of Gohelwar, Kdthiawdr, Bombay; 
consisting of 1 village, with 2 independent tribute-payers. Estimated 
revenue, ^200 ; a tribute of ^19 is payable to the Gaekwar of Baroda. 
and ^2 to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

Katos&n. —Petty State in Mahi Kanta, Bombay. Estimated pop. 
(1875), 45°S j estimated revenue, £2000 ; a tribute of ^159 is 
paid to the Gdekwar of Baroda. The chief is Thakur Kurram Sinh, 
a Mdkwdna Koli. 

Eatra. —Village in Allahabad District, North-Western Provinces; 
situated on a pass in the lower Kdimur range, between Allahabad and 
Rewah, distant from the former 63 miles south-east. Lat. 24° 51' n., 
long. 82° iT k. The road from Mfrzdpur rises gradually by successive 
terraces, and follows the course of the little river Sioti. The summit 
of the pass has an elevation of 1219 feet above sea level. 

Eatra (or Akbarpur ).—Town and headquarters of a police circle 
(thdnd) in Muzaffarpur District, Bengal; situated on the west bank of 
the Lakhanddi river. Pop. (1872), Hindus, 1906; Muhammadans, 302; 
total, 2208. The police station is built on the ruins of an old mud fort 
west of the village. 

Eatra Medni Sinh.— -Town in Partabgarh (Pratdpgarh) District, 
Oudh; situated 2 miles from the Sdi river, and 4 from Bela town. Pop. 
(1869), Hindus, 1917; Muhammadans, 845; total, 2762. The village 
contains an immense masonry tank, the largest in Oudh; but it is 
useless, having been allowed to fall out of repair. Seven Hindu and 
2 Jain temples, also 5 mosques. Market; annual fair in the month of 
Kudr, attended by about 1 2,000 persons. 

Ea-tseng. —Revenue circle in Hmaw-bhi township, Rangoon Dis¬ 
trict, Pegu Division, British Burma. Area, 20 square miles, comprising 
a vast treeless plain, triangular in shape and intersected by numerous 
tidal creeks, most of which are navigable at the flood, and spanned at 
the villages by high wooden foot-bridges. The whole country is subject 
to inundation; soil, poor; area under rice (1876), 17,788 acres. Agri¬ 
cultural stock (1877)—buffaloes, 1006; cows, bulls, and bullocks, 178; 
ploughs, 502; boats, 186. Pop. (1871), 3410, mainly agriculturists 
and coolies, inhabiting 10 villages; gross revenue (1876), ^2337. 

Eattywar. — Group of Native States, forming the peninsula of 
Guzerat (Gujardt) Province, Bombay.— See Kathiawar. 

Eatud. —River in Bhdgalpur District, Bengal.— See Parwan. 

Eatu-byeng. —Revenue circle in Ka-ma township, Thayet District, 
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Pegu Division, British Burma. Comprises the once independent 
circles of Tha-gnyan, Tsheng-tshway-myoung, Zi-daw, Kywai-goung, 
Gun-meng-myoung, and Tsambay-khyun. Total pop. (1876), 1626; 
gross revenue, jQ 437. 

K&twfL (Cufrua ).—Subdivision of Bardwdn District, Bengal; situated 
between lat. 23° 28' and 23° 50' 15" n., and long. 87° 49' and 88° 19' 
30" e. Area, 407 square miles, with 577 villages or towns, 55,043 
houses, and a population (1872) of 242,818, viz. Hindus, 196,519, or 81 
per cent.; Muhammadans, 46,207, or i 8’9 per cent.; Christians, 25; 
‘others,’67; total, 242,818, viz. 115,389 males and 127,429 females. 
Proportion of males, 47-5 per cent.; density of population, 596 per 
square mile; number of villages, 1 ‘42 per square mile; persons per 
village, 421; houses per square mile, 135 ; persons per house, 4’4. This 
Subdivision, which was constituted in January 1847, comprises the three 
police circles ( /hands ) of Kdtwd, Kdtagrdm, and Mangalkot. In 1870-7 r, 
it contained one court, with magisterial, civil, and revenue jurisdiction; 
with a regular police force of 96, and a village police of 2217 men; 
cost of Subdivisional administration, ^47 71. 

K&tWcL ( Cutwa ).—Municipal town and headquarters of above Sub¬ 
division, and of a police circle ( thdna ) in Bardwdn I )istrict, Bengal; situ¬ 
ated at the confluence of the Bhagirathi and Ajai rivers. Lat. 23° 38' 
55" x., long. 88° 10' 40" e. Pop. (1872), Hindus, 6817; Muhammadans, 
1131; Christians, 15; total, 7963, viz. 3681 males and 4282 
females. Municipal income (1876-77), ^504; expenditure, ^497 ; 
incidence of municipal taxation, is. 2^d. per head. Besides the usual 
Government courts and buildings, Katwa contains an aided English 
school and a charitable dispensary. It is also one of the principal 
seats of District trade, and the residence of many wealthy native 
merchants. Now a purely commercial town, it was formerly considered 
as the key to Murshiddbdd. In the early part of the 18th century, 
Kdtwd and its neighbourhood suffered much from the incursions of the 
Marhattds, whose yearly raids depopulated the villages along the banks 
of the river, and converted the country into jungle. The old fort of 
Kdtwd, of which scarcely a vestige now remains, was situated on a 
tongue of land at the confluence of the Ajai and Bhagirathi, and is 
noted as the scene of the defeat of the MiTiattas by Ali Vardi Khdn. 
It was a mud building, half a mile in circumference, and mounted 14 guns. 
Kdtwd is considered sacred by the Vaishnavs, as having been the place 
where their apostle, Chaitanya, took upon himself the life of an ascetic. 

Katy&r. —Government village, Haidarabdd (Hyderabad) District, 
Sind; situated eleven miles west of Tando Muhammad Khdn and 
twenty miles from Haidardbdd city. The headquarters of a tappadar. 
Population (1872), 1125. The Musalmans are chiefly landed pro¬ 
prietors, cultivators, weavers, dyers, and saddle-cloth makers. The 
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Hindus are traders, goldsmiths, and cultivators. Trade and manufac¬ 
tures unimportant, consisting mainly of cloth, grain, ghi, mats, and 
saddle-cloths. Good staging bungalow (travellers’ rest-house). 

Kaundha. —Town in Hardoi District, Oudh • situated on the Shah- 
ibdd road, 5 miles north-west of Hardoi town. An agricultural village, 
inhabited chiefly by Chnmar Gaurs, whose ancestors dispossessed the 
Thatheras in the latter days of the Kanauj kingdom. These Gaurs 
have always had a bad reputation for turbulence and refractoriness. 
On one occasion, during the native government, their village was 
burned in retaliation for their having murdered the son of a Musalman 
chakladar. Even at the present day, their one redeeming quality is 
said to be that they are not addicted to female infanticide. Pop. (1869), 
2186. Bi-weekly market. Government school. 

Kauridla. —River, rising in Thibet, in lat. 30° 43' n., and long. 80° 
47 'e. It flows through Nepal generally in a south-easterly direction till 
it emerges from the lower range of the Himalayas, through a deep, pic¬ 
turesque gorge, known as the Shi'sha Pani, ‘crystal waters.’ The stream 
here is about 300 yards broad and of great depth, with a slow current, 
closely shut in by precipitous mountains, 2500 feet high. A little 
below Shi'sha Pani, the channel widens, with a steeper and rockier 
descent, < ausing magnificent rapids nearly half a mile broad. Lower 
down, the river divides into two, the western branch retaining the name 
of Kauriala, the eastern being called the Girwa. A few years ago, the 
latter was a mere Stream, but its volume has gradually increased till 
now it is considerably larger than the Kauriala. They are both rapid 
rivers, with pebbly beds, and fords which an elephant can generally 
cross without difficulty. Eighteen miles from its point of exit from the 
hills, it enters British territory at the point where it receives the Mohan; 
and marks the boundary between the Oudh Districts of Kheri and 
Bahraich. In its course it receives as tributaries on the west 
bank its former offshoot, the Girwa; and on the east, the Chauka 
and Sarda. From the point of confluence with the latter stream, 
the united rivers become the Gogra ; and under this name it 
ultimately falls into the left bank of the Ganges in lat. 25 0 46' n., long. 
84° 40' E. The Kauriala is navigable by large boats of about 17 tons 
burden beyond the limits of British territory. The principal river 
trade is the export of grain, and of timber, ginger, pepper, wax, ghi, 
and catechu from Nepal. Gold-washing is carried on by a caste called 
after their occupation Sunahis. Fish are abundant. 

Kauriya. —Chiefship in Rdipur District, Central Provinces; about 
80 miles east of Raipur on the Sambalpur road; consisting of 152 
villages. The land is poor and mostly waste, and the quit-rent 
nominal. The chief is a Gond. 

Kauriya. —Village in Narsinhpur District, Central Provinces; on 
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the high-road between Jabalpur (Jubbulpore) and Hoshangdbad, about 
2 miles from Gddarwdra. Lat. 22 0 55' 30" n., long. 78° 33' e. Im¬ 
portant for the large cotton sales transacted in January and February. 
The manufactures are insignificant. Pop. (1877), 3167, chiefly agri¬ 
culturists. Kauriya belongs to the Rdjd of Gangdi. It has a good towi* 
school, and the main streets are drained. 

Kavdi.—Town in Cherakdl taluk, Malabar District, Madras. Lat. 
10° 56' N., long. 75 0 58' e. ; pop. (1871), 5882 ; number of houses, 
1232. The north frontier town of Malabar, situated on an island a few 
miles from Mount Diili. There is a ruined French redoubt here. 

Kavale-durga (‘ Guarding Hill-fort ’).—Hill in -Shimoga District, 
Mysore; crowned by ruined fortifications, 3058 feet above the sea. 
Lat. 13 0 43' 53" n., long. 75° 9' 20" e. By local tradition it is 
identified with the Kdmyakdvana of the Mahdbhdrata. Subsequently 
it was called Bhuvana-giri, and was a stronghold of the Ikkeri chiefs. 
The old town, formerly headquarters of the taluk of the same name, 
lies to the west of the hill. 

Kavandapp&di ( Koundapaddi). — Agricultural town in Bhavdni 
taluk, Coimbatore District, Madras. I.at. n° 23' N., long. 77° 42' e. ; 
pop. (1871), 6898; number of houses, 1600. 

Kciveri. —River of Madras.— See Cauvery. 

K&verip&k, — Town in Walldjah taluk, North Arcot District, 
Madras; 10 miles east of Arcot. Lat. 12 0 54' n., long. 79° 30' e. ; 
pop. (1871), 57 tt ; number of houses, 963. Notable for its irriga¬ 
tion tank, one of the finest in Southern India, which supplies water to 
about 6000 acres of rice land. It is fed by a channel from the Paldr, 
and in its surplus weir arc the head-waters of the Cortelliar, which 
supplies Madras city with drinking water. The nominal area of culti¬ 
vable land under this tank is about 40,000 acres, but deposits of silt 
have greatly impaired its efficiency. Wild duck and other waterfowl 
are abundant. Clive here gained a complete victory over the French 
in 1752. 

K&veripatam ( Cauvcripatam ).—Town in Krishnagiri tdluk, Salem 
District, Madras. Lat. 12° 25' n., long. 78" 16' e. ; pop. (1871), 4410; 
number of houses, 865. An irregularly built place on the Penndr, 
with a considerable trade in oil-seeds and cattle. The fort was taken 
by the English in 1767, and almost immediately recaptured by Haidar 
All, who strengthened the works, and used them as a support in the 
following campaign, until his withdrawal above the Ghdts, when 
Colonel Wood again captured the place. In 1790, Kavcripatam was 
Colonel Maxwell’s headquarters before advancing against Tipd. 

K&veripur.—Town in Bhavdni tdluk, Coimbatore District, Madras. 
Lat 11° 55' N.,long. 77 0 47' e. ; pop. (1871), 6532 ; number of houses, 
1307. Formerly a fort of some importance, as it stands at the mouth 
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of one of the passes from Mysore, and was an outpost of Tirumala, or 
Ndyak of Madura, against the inroads of the Kartars. In 1768, it was 
captured by Colonel Wood; the following year, after a most spirited 
defence by Captain Faisan, it was retaken by Haidar AH. The fort 
•and pass were points of strategic importance throughout the Mysore 
wars, the pass being much used for convoys in the final struggle. 

K&vite. —Town in Ganjam District, Madras. Lat. 19 0 35' 30" n., 
long. 84° 35' e.; pop. (1871), 4267. 

Kawarda. — Feudatery chiefship attached to Bildspur District, 
Central Provinces; situated between lat. 21 0 51' and 22° 29' n., and 
between long. 8i° 3' and 8i° 40' e. Pop. (1872), 75,462, of 
whom 40,846 are Hindus, residing in 356 villages and 19,450 houses, 
on an area of 887 square miles, of which about 113,000 acres were 
cultivated and 176,000 acres cultivable waste. The western part of 
the chiefship consists of a network of hills known as the Chilpi range, 
along the base of which spreads the valuable portion of the estate. 
Much of the soil is excellent, and produces fine crops of cotton. Rice, 
wheat, and oil-seeds are also grown ; and the forest produce is of some 
value. 

Kawarda. —Headquarters of the Kawarda chiefship, situated at the 
foot of the Sdletekri range, 60 miles west of Bildspur. Lat. 22° 1' n., 
long. 81° 15' e. Has lately risen into a town, with a population in 1872 
of 6590, where a considerable trade takes place in cotton and lac. 
The houses are mostly tiled, a rare feature in Chhattfsgarh; and the 
presence of the high priest of the Kabir Panthi sect attracts devotees 
from all parts of India. 

Kaw-bhien. — Revenue circle in the Gyaing Attaran township, 
Amherst District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876), 
2883 ; gross revenue, ^752. 

Kaw-dwot. — Revenue circle in Amherst District, Tenasserim 
Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876), 1600; land revenue, ^482, 
and capitation tax, ^165. 

Ka-wek. — Revenue circle in Basscin District, Pegu Division, British 
Burma; situated in the delta of the Irawadi (Irrawaddy). Area, r5 
square miles; chief stream, the Pu-lu, navigable at all times by river 
steamers. Pop. (1876), 2211; gross revenue, ,£729. 

Kaw-hmu. —Revenue Circle in Rangoon District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. The western portion consists of high undulating 
forest-covered country; the eastern of low swampy ground or vast 
sheets of water—the Bhura-gyi, A-hpyouk, and A-twot-eng being the 
chief lakes. Most of the villages lie in the centre of the circle. Pop. 
(1876-77), 7012; total revenue, ^1854. 

Kaw-ka-dwot. —Village in the Bhileng Kyaik-hto township, Shwe- 
gyeng District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Pop. (1877), 1333, 
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chiefly agriculturists and fishermen. Police station; bi-weekly cattle 
market in the dry season. 

Kaw-ka-may. —Revenue circle in Tsit-toung Subdivision, Shwe- 
gyeng District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Area, nz square 
miles, extending from Kvaik-hto southwards to the coast; pop. (1876),» 
4723, mainly Talaings ; gross revenue, ^1978- 

Kaw-ka-riet. —Revenue circle in Houng-tharaw township, Am¬ 
herst District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma; lies between the 
crest of the Dawna spur and Houng-tharaw river. Pop. (1S76), 3240; 
land revenue, ^280, and capitation tax, ^153. 

Kaw-ka-riet. -— Headquarters of the Iloung-tharaw township, 
Amherst District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. A straggling 
village on both banks of the small stream of the same name, here 
spanned by a wooden bridge. Pop. (1876), 2135. Weekly cattle 
market. 

Kaw-ka-rit. —Revenue circle on the Rwon-za-leng river, Salwfn 
Hill Tracts, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876), 3601 ; 
land revenue, ^148, and capitation tax, ^153. 

Kaw-kha-ni. —Revenue circle in Zaya township, Amherst District, 
Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Area, 4260 acres, of which about 
two-thirds are cultivable uplands; pop. (1876), 1406 ; land revenue, 
^315, and capitation tax, ,£141. 

Kaw-li-ya. —Revenue circle in the Shwe-gyeng township, Shwe- 
gyeng District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Area, 192 square 
miles; pop. (1876), 3312, mainly Talaings; gross revenue, ,£1756. 

Kaw-lu-do. —A mountainous and forest-clad revenue circle in the 
north of the Salwfn Hill Tracts, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. 
Pop. (1876), 4074, chiefly Karengs; land revenue, ^90, and capitation 
tax, ^137. 

Kaw-lun. — Revenue circle in Amherst District, Tenasserim 
Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876), 2215; land revenue, ^83, and 
capitation tax, ^246. 

Kaw-pa-ran. — Revenue circle in the Zaya township, Amherst 
District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma; extends westwards from 
the Toung-gnyo spur to the sea. Pop. (1876), 2844, chiefly Talaing 
agriculturists ; land revenue, ^609, and capita tion tax, ^246. 

Kayalpatam. — Town in Tinnevelli District, Madras. — See 
Koilpatam. 

Kayan (or Ken). —River of Central India.— See Ken. 

K&yenkolam ( Quilon ).—Seaport on the backwater of the same 
name, Travancore State, Madras. Lat. 8° 53' 28" n., long. 76° 36' 59" e. ; 
containing 520 houses and 2379 inhabitants. This old town was 
formerly the capital of an independent State, Quilon; and is near the 
supposed site of the ancient Nel Kynda. In 829, the Syrian Church 
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was founded here. Captured by the Dutch in 1661; in 1789, the 
kingdom of Quilon lapsed to the Rdjd of Kayenkolam. In 1742, the 
Rdjd submitted to Travancore; and fifteen years later, the State was 
finally absorbed by its more powerful neighbour. 

K&zlp&ra. —Village in the District of the Twenty-four Pargands, 
:ngal. Lat. 22° 43' 45" n., long. 88° 33' e. The site of a large annual 
r held in December or January, in honour of a famous Musalman saint, 
Pir Ekdil Sdhfb, which is attended by Hindus as well as Muhammadans. 
About 300 acres of land are held by Muhammadan priests for the main¬ 
tenance of the mosque, and the due performance of religious services. 
An account of the legend connected with the saint, and of the miracles 
performed by him, is given in the Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. i. 
pp. no, in. 

Kedir Ganga. —Mountain torrent in Garhwdl State, North-Western 
Provinces. According to Thornton, it rises in a snow-clad rocky gorge, 
in lat 30° 54' n., long. 79° 5' f~, and, after a rapid north-westerly 
course of 10 or 12 miles, falls into the Bhdgirathi, on the left side, 
just below Gangotri, in lat. 30° 59' n., long. 78° 59' e. It is subject 
to sudden floods, from the melting of the snow, and therefore varies 
greatly in breadth and volume from time to time. 

Ked&r K&nta.— Mountain peak in Garhwdl State, North-Western 
Provinces. Thornton states that this is the highest summit in the 
Himalayan range which separates the head-waters of the Jumna-and the 
Tons. Lat. 31° 1' n., long. 78“ 14' e. The mountain slopes gently 
upward on every side, so that the ascent can be easily performed from 
any quarter. Beds of white saccharoid limestone form the base; the 
summit consists of micaceous schist. Forests of oak, pine, yew, horse 
chestnut, and rhododendron clothe the shoulders; but the greater 
vegetation abruptly ceases at an elevation of 10,000 feet, leaving the 
remainder of its height clad only with grasses and alpine plants. 
Jacquemont found the summit free from snow at the end of May. 
Keddr Kanta formed a station in the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
of the Himdlayas. Elevation above sea level, 12,541 feet. 

Ked&m&th. —Famous temple and place of pilgrimage in Garhwdl 
District, North-Western Provinces. Lat. 30° 44' 10" n., long. 79° 5' 
50" e.; lying immediately below the snowy peak of Mahapanth, at an 
elevation of more than 11,000 feet above sea level, and only second 
in sanctity to the sister shrine of Badrindth. It marks the spot 
where an incarnation of Sudashin or Siva, after fighting his numerous 
battles, attempted to dive into the earth, to escape his pursuers, the 
Pandavas, but left his lower limbs above the surface in the shape of a 
holy rock, the remaining portions of his body being distributed else¬ 
where. Close to the temple rises a precipice known as Bhairab Jhamp, 
where devotees formerly committed suicide by flinging themselves from 
VOL. V. X 
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the summit; but the British Government suppressed this practice shortly 
after the annexation. With Kedarnath are included the temples of 
Kalpeswar, Madmaheswar, Tungndth, and Rudranath, the whole forming 
the Pancii Kedar, a famous round of pilgrimage, and containing the 
scattered portions of Siva’s body. The Ra'wal or chief priest is always 1 
a Brdhman of the Jangatn caste from Mysore. He does not officiate at 
Keddr itself, but at the branch temples of Gapt, Kashi, and Ukimath, 
his adopted son or clicld taking the present shrine in charge. Immense 
numbers of pilgrims annually visit KeiMrnath. 

KedgereC ( Khejiri ).—Village and headquarters of a police circle 
(thdnd) in Midnapur District, Bengal; also a telegraph station ; situated 
on the right bank of the Hugh river, near its mouth. I.at. 21 0 53' n., 
long. 88° e. 

Kediw&ri. —One of the mouths by which the Indus empties itself 
into the sea. Lat. 24” 2' n., long. 67° 21' e. Formerly the main 
channel of the river, with a depth of from 16 to 18 feet; but since 1845, 
the Hajamro, which in that year was only suited for the passage of 
small boats during floods, has gradually increased in volume, till it has 
taken the place of the Kediwari, and is now the largest of the Indus 
mouths. 

Keitha. —Village in Hann'rpur District, North-Western Provinces ; 
lying on the road from Rath to Jaitpur, and 56 miles south-west of the 
civil station. Lat. 25° 31' n., long. 79° 36' e. ; pop. (1872), 1348. 
Occupied from 1812 to 1828 as a cantonment for British troops, but 
abandoned on account of its unhealthy situation. The English ceme¬ 
tery still exists, as well as the remains of a few buildings. Police outpost; 
good encamping ground. 

Kekri. —'Town in Ajmere-Mhairwara District, Rdjputana. Estimated • 
pop. (1872), about 5000 souls. Distant from Ajmere 50 miles. 
Formerly a thriving commercial town, but of late years declining in 
importance. Water supply scar* e anu bad. Headquarters of an extra- 
Assistant Commissioner. Post office and dispensary. 

Keladi.—Village in Shimoga District, Mysore. Lat. 14° 13' 10" N., 
long. 75 0 3' 41" e. ; pop. (1871), 1064. Cradle of the family of local 
chieftains or paligdrs, who rose to power in the 16th century, and 
successively removed their capital to Ikkeri and Bednur or 
Nagar. The principal building now stanJing is a large, plain temple to 
Rdmeswara and Vira-bhadra. Two mounds are still pointed out as the 
scene of human sacrifices. 

Ke-la-tha. —Revenue circle in Amherst District, Tenasserim Divi¬ 
sion, British Burma; on the western slopes of the Toung-gnyu Hills. 
Pop. (1876), 1358; land revenue, £,201, and capitation tax, £162. 

Keljhar.—Town in Wardha District, Central Provinces ; about 
16 miles north-east of Wardha, on the old Nagpur and Bombay 
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high-road. Lat. 20° 51' n., long. 78° 51' E. Said to occupy the site 
of the ancient city of Chakranagar, which was preyed upon by a. demon, 
as related in the sacred book Bharat. In the gateway of what remains 
of a well-built fort, stands a famous image of Ganpati, in whose honour 
'a yearly fair is held on the fifth day of Mdgha Suddha, or about the end 
of January. 

Kelod. —Town in Nagpur District, Central Provinces; at the foot of 
the Sdtpura Hills, about 7 miles north of Sdoner, on the main road to 
Chhindwdra. Lat 21° 27' 30" n., long. 78° 55'’ e. ; pop. (1870), about 
4300. The chief, industry consists of the manufacture of excellent brass 
and copper vessels, which are exported as far as Amrdoti and Raipur. 
Kelod also produces rough glass ornaments. Several firms of Mdrwdri 
money-dealers have been long established, but their business is merely 
local. The town has a school, police buildings, and a market-place. 
According to tradition, Kelod was founded 14 generations ago by 
the ancestors of the present mdlguzdr and desmukh , at the same time 
that a neighbouring Gaulf chief formed the extensive tank at Jatghar, 
near the town. The fort, now falling to decay, was probably built in 
the early Marhattd period. 

Kelsi.—Port in Ratndgiri District, Bombay; situated 64 miles north 
by west of Ratndgiri town. Lat. 17° 55' n., long. 73° 6' e. Average 
annual value of trade during the five years ending 1873-74 returned as 
follows :—Imports, ^5947 ; exports, ^3810. 

Kelva (Kelven). —Port in Tanna District, Bombay ; 20 miles north 
by west of Bassein. Lat. 19° 36' n., long. 72° 46' e. Average annual 
value of trade—imports, ,£2327 ; exports, ^5820. 

Ken (or Kayan ; the Karndvati of Sanskrit, and Kainas of the 
Greeks).—River of the North-Western Provinces; rises in the Native 
State of Bhopal, on the north-western slopes of the Vindhya Mountains, 
and, flowing in a general northerly direction, past the town of Bdnda, 
falls into the Jumna a few miles below Pailani. Its source, in lat. 23” 
54' N., long. 80° 13' E., has an elevation of 1700 feet above sea level. 
After a course of about 35 miles, it falls in a cataract over the brow of 
the Bandair range, at Pipariya ghdt. It then takes a westerly direction, 
and, flowing parallel to the base of the mountains, receives the waters of 
the Patna and the Sundr on its left bank. Traversing the Native State 
of Panna, it enters Banda District at the village of Bilharkd (lat. 25° 8' 
N., long. 80° 25' e.), and is there joined by its affluents the Koil, 
Gawain, and Chandrawal. After a total course of 230 miles, it falls 
into the Jumna, on the right bank, near Chilla (lat. 25°47' n., long. 80” 
33' E.). Numerous rapids and cataracts interrupt its bed, and the 
channel is too much blocked by rocks to allow of navigation. 
Small craft of light burden, however, proceed in the rainy season from 
the Jumna as far up as the town of Bdnda, a distance of 35 miles. Fish 
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abound; and beautiful quartz or basalt pebbles, found in the bed, are 
in great request for the manufacture of ornaments. The natives con¬ 
sider the water unwholesome. In time of flood, the volume of water at 
Kharauni amounts to 450,000 cubic feet per second-; at Bdnda, to 
500,000 cubic feet The Ken flows in a deep and well-defined bed,’ 
scoured out to a great width through the yielding clay of Bundelkhand 
by the flood-water. It is nowhere fordable in the rainy season. A system 
of irrigation canals, drawing their supplies from the Ken and the Bdgain, 
is now in course of construction. The project consists in damming up 
the cold-weather supply of the river by erecting a weir at Kharauni, 
where it forces its way across a natural granite barrier, through an 
outlying spur of the Vindhyi range. The proposed capacity of the 
canal will be 350 cubic feet of water per second, 300 of which will 
be drawn from the Ken, and 50 from the Bdgain. The length of the 
main line will extend to about 50 miles, with a system of distributaries 
commanding a gross area of about 1000 square miles. Estimated 
cost, £1 33,309. 

Kenchengod. —Town in Bellary District, Madras; situated on the 
banks of the Tungabhadra. Lat 15 0 36' n., long. 76° 54' 10" e. ; 
pop. (1871), 1041; number of houses, 201. The town is now almost 
in ruins, but was the headquarters of one of the principal paldyams or 
military zaminddrts in former times. 

Kenda. —Chiefship in Bildspur District, Central Provinces, adjoining 
the Laphd estate. Pop. (1870) about 5200; area, 298 square miles, of 
which less than 14,000 acres are cultivated; but the hilly portion 
contains some fine sal forests, and much lac is exported to Mfrzapur. 
The chief is a Kunwdr. 

Kendrap&ra. — Subdivision of Cuttack District, Orissa ; situated 
between lat. 20° T 50" and 20° 39' 15" n., and between long. 86° 14' and 
86° 49' 30" E. Area, 617 square miles, with 932 villages and 49,314 
houses. Pop. (1872),Hindus,240,977,or97 - 9percent.; Muhammadans, 
4128, or 17 per cent.; Christians, 36; * others,’ 944, or o - 4 per cent.; 
total, 246,085, viz. 119,736 males and 126,349 females. Proportion of 
males, 487 per cent; density of population, 398 per square mile; 
villages per square mile, 1 *51; persons per village, 264; houses per 
square mile, 79 ; inmates per house, 4 9. T lis Subdivision, which was 
constituted in January 1859, comprises the 2 police circles of Kendrapdra 
and Patdmunddi. In 1870-71, it contained a magisterial and revenue 
court, a regular police force 93 strong, and a village watch numbering 
888; cost of Subdivisional administration, £3670. 

Kendrapdra. —Municipal town and headquarters of above Subdivi¬ 
sion, and of a police circle, Cuttack District, Orissa; situated a few 
miles north of the Chitartald branch of the Mahdnadi. Lat 20° 29' 
55" n., long. 86° 27' 35" e. Pop. (1872), Hindus, 9442; Muham- 
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madans, 1225; Christians, 10; ‘others,’5; total, 10,682, viz. 5201 
males and 5481 females. Municipal- revenue (1876-77), ^202; 
expenditure, ^218; average incidence of taxation, 4’d. per head of 
municipal population. During the Marhatta rule, a magistrate ( faujddr) 
was stationed here for the purpose of checking the depredations of the 
Raj 4 of Kujang, who had for centuries preyed upon the surrounding 
country. 

Kendrapdra Canal. —A branch of the Orissa Canal System. It 
starts from the right flank of the Birupa weir, and proceeds along the 
north and west bank of the Mahanadi, and of its distributaries the 
Chitartald and the Nun, in a due easterly direction for 42^ miles, to 
Marsaghdi, in tidal waters 23 miles from False Point. This canal was 
opened in May 1869. A branch canal, 40 miles in length, taking off 
from the north or left bank of the Kendrapdra Canal, passing along the 
north bank of the Birupd and Brahmani, and falling into the latter river 
at Patdmundai near the Dhdmrd estuary, has just been completed. An 
extension of the Kendrapdra Canal, from Marsdghai towards the sea- 
coast, for a distance of 15 miles, was sanctioned in 1872-73, in order to 
improve the communication with False Point harbour, and is still (1878) 
in course of construction. The Kendrapdra Canal proper is designed 
to irrigate 385 square miles; but as less than two-thirds of this area 
will require simultaneous irrigation, the canal only carries water for 
234 square miles, or 150,000 acres. The Patamunddi branch canal is 
intended to irrigate 113,000 acres. The extension from Marsaghdi 
towards False Point is intended for navigation only. The head lock of 
the Kendrapdra Canal, at the Birupd weir, is 100 feet from sill to sill, 
and 17 feet wide. The sills are 59-5 feet above sea level, and the gates 
i8£ feet in height. The canal is divided into 7 reaches, with a width 
at water line varying from 75 to 160 feet, a uniform depth of 7 feet, a 
fall ranging from o to 6 inches per mile, and a minimum capacity of 
discharge varying in the different reaches from 340 to 740 cubic feet 
per second in the dry season, and up to 2000 in the rains. The' total 
fall of the canal from its head to its outfall at Marsdghai is 64 feet, the 
Weis being adjusted by means of S locks, the last of which is a tidal 
lock at Marsdghdi, with a fall of 10 feet, the upper sill being 6 feet 
above mean sea level, and the lower sill 4 feet below. At low-water 
spring tide there is always 3I feet of water on the lower sill. At Mutri, 
in the 37th mile, is an escape or waste weir capable of discharging 360 
cubic feet per second. Six syphon culverts have been led underneath 
the canal, and 4 traffic bridges, in addition to the lock bridges, have 
been constructed across it— See also Mahanadi River. 

ft Apdiili —Village in Birbhdm District, Bengal; situated on the north 
bank of the AjaL Lat. 23 0 38' 30" n., long. 87° 28’ 15" f_ Birthplace 
of Jdyadevd, a Vishnuvite reformer and Sanskrit poet, the author of 
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the celebrated Gita Govinda , a Sanskrit poem in praise of Krishna. An 
annual fair in honour of Jdyadeva is held in the village on the last 
day of Mdgh (the commencement of February), and is attended by 
upwards of 50,000 persons. 

Keng.—A revenue circle in Kyouk-hpyu District, Arakan Division, 
British Burma. Area, 7 square miles; pop. (1876), 3668; gross 
revenue, ^776. Chief products—rice, indigo, and coarse sugar. 

Keng-dat. — Revenue circle in Bassein District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. Area, 30 square miles, occupying the angle formed by 
the junction of the rivers Daga and Nga-won ; undulating in the west. 
Pop. (1876), 4602 ; gross revenue, ,£1348. 

Kengeri (or Tengeri , ‘ Southern Street ’).—Municipal village in Banga¬ 
lore District, Mysore; 9 miles south-west of Bangalore. I.at 12° 
54' N., long. 7 7° 32' k. ; pop. (1871), 2155 ; .municipal revenue (1874-75), 

22 ; rate of taxation, 2d. per head, in 1866, an Italian gentleman, 
Signor De Vecchi, attempted, with the assistance of Government, to _ 
revive sericulture in this neighbourhood. He imported cartoons of 
silkworm eggs from Japan, and established a steam filature at Kengeri, 
where the delicate process of winding was performed by female orphans 
from the Bangalore convent, under the superintendence of native nuns. 
But a severe drought proved fatal to the imported worms, and though 
the stock’ has twice been replenished, the disease has not been 
eradicated, and the industry has again fallen into its former state of 
depression. 

Keng-khyoung.— Revenue circle in Zaya township, Amherst Dis¬ 
trict, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Extends from the Toung-gnyo 
Hills on the east, to the Salwin (Salwen) river on the west. The eastern 
portion consists of high forest land; the western, where the river banks are 
fringed with dhani plantations, is very fertile. Pop. (1876), 3267, chiefly 
Taking agriculturists; land revenue. £721, and capitation tax, ^317. 

Keng-rwa. —Revenue circle in Tsit-toung Subdivision, Shwe-gyeng 
District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Area, 220 square miles, 
slightly cultivated ; pop. (1877). 4865; gross revenue, ^1003. 

Keng-rwa. —Village in the circle of the same name, in Shwe-gyeng 
District, Tenasserim Division, British Brrma. Government rest-house, 
small police force; pop. (1877), 15;9, chiefly engaged in orchard 
cultivation. 

Keobrang. —Pass in Bashahr State, Punjab, over a ridge forming 
the boundary between Kunawar and Chinese territory. Lat 31* 36' n., 
long. 78° 54' e. Thornton states that the pass lies within the Chinese 
boundary, but that the severity of the climate prevents their estab¬ 
lishing an outpost on the spot, so that Europeans have repeatedly 
visited it It has been found free from snow at the end of July. Ele¬ 
vation above sea level, 18,313 feet. 
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Keonthal. —One of the Punjab Hill States, under the political 
superintendence of the Government of the Punjab; lies around Simla 
Station, between lat 30° 55' 30" and 31 0 6' n., and between long. 
77 ° 10' and 77 0 25' e. Area, 1x6 square miles; estimated population 
(187s), 50,000; the revenue in 1876 was estimated at ^6000. 
Principal products, opium and grain. The present Raja is Mahandar 
Sain, a Rajput by caste, born about 1828. The chief of Keonthal 
was formerly called Rana, but was raised by the British Government 
to the higher rank of Raja in 1857. After the Gurkha war a 
portion of the territory of Keonthal, which had been occupied by 
the Gurkhas, was sold to the Maharaja of Patiala. In consideration 
of this, no tribute is paid by the Keonthal Raja for the remainder 
of his State, which was restored to him by sanad in 1815, on the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Gurkhas from the country. The Raja holds another 
sanad, dated September 1815, conferring on the Keonthal chief, and his 
„ heirs for ever, paramount authority over the petty States of Theoo, 
Kothi, Ghund, and Khairi, the chiefs of which, with their descendants, 
are bound to regard the chief of Keonthal as their liege, and to pay an 
annual tribute as follows :—Kothi, ^50 ; Theog, ,£50 ; Ghiind, ^25 ; 
Khairi, ^25. A third sanad was granted to Keonthal, conferring 
Ptinar on him and his heirs. It is dated 1823, though the transfer was 
authorized in 1816. The reasons given for this measure were the 
isolated position of Punar, the turbulent character of its inhabitants, the 
indisposition of Government to extend its territories in the hills, and a 
desire to confer a benefit on Keonthal. The tributaries of Keonthal 
are:—The Rana of Kothi, who obtained that rank for services during 
the Mutiny—area of his estate, 36 square miles; estimated pop. 
(1875), 2500; and revenue, £ 600. The Thdkur of Theoo— area of 
estate, 10 square miles; estimated pop. (1875), 3000; and revenue, 
^330. The Thdkur of Madhan— area of estate, 13 square miles; 
estimated pop. (1875), 1000; and revenue, jQ 160. The Thdkur of 
Ghund —area of estate, 3 square miles; estimated pop. (1875), 1000 > 
and revenue, ,£100. The Thdkur of Ratesh —area of estate, 3 square 
miles; estimated pop. (1875), 437 ; and revenue, jQ20. 

Ker&Ia (or Chera). —Ancient kingdom of Southern India, one of the 
divisions of the Dravida country. In the most specific application of 
the name, Kerala was probably identical with the modern Malaydlam 
country, i.e. the strip of land lying between the Western Ghats and the 
sea,,from the southern boundaries of Tuluva—the Chendragiri river— 
to Cape Comorin. In earlier times the boundaries of Kerala and Chera 
(probably another form of the same root) do not appear to have been 
well defined; but it is likely that they met near the Palghat gap {see 
Chera). Kerala, however, was certainly applied by some of the Sanskrit 
writers to the whole tract, and included Coimbatore and part of Salem. 
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nn an core. In the 3 d century u.c. (Asoki’s edict), its king is called 

keralamputra (Celobotras—I’liny ; Kerabothrus—Ptolemy; Ceprobo- 
thrus—the Periplus). This country, according to tradition, was miracu¬ 
lously reclaimed from the sea by l’arasurama. The last king of Kerala' 
was Cheruman Perumal, who, before retiring, divided it among his 
principal followers. 

Kerowlee (Karauli). —Native State in Rajputana.— .Sir Karaui.i. 

Kerur. —Municipal town in Kaladgi District, Bombay; 14 miles 
south by east of Kaladgi. Lat. 16’ i'n., long. 75' 36' K.; pop. (1872), 
7096 ; municipal income, ^237. 

Kesabpur. —Town in Jessor District, Bengal; situated on the 
Harihar river about 18 miles south of Jessor town. Lat. 22°.54' 45" n., 
long. 89" 15' 40" e. The town is the second largest entrepot of com¬ 
merce in the District, and a great seat of the sugar trade. It contains 
numerous kdrkhdnds or refineries, conducted by Calcutta native 
merchants. Sripur, a suburb on the other side of the river, almost 
entirely consists of sugar-refineries. The town has a large import 
trade in rice ; and manufactures enormous quantities of earthen pots 
and vessels for the purpose of sugar manufacture. Another local 
manufacture is brasswork. Two large bdzdrs or market-places. 

Kesariya.—Village and headquarters of a police circle ( thdnd ), in 
Champaran District, Bengal. Two miles south of the village, on the 
road to Sattar giidt, stands a lofty brick mound 1400 feet in circum¬ 
ference at its base, capped by a solid brick tower, 62 feet high. The 
date of this tower (a memorial of Buddhism) is assigned by General 
Cunningham to between 200 and goo a.o. The common people call 
it Rdja Ben ka deora, after a traditional monarch who is said to have 
been one of five Supreme Emperors of India. A tank a little to the 
south is also called after this king. 

EesMbori. —Ancient village in Chanda District, Central Provinces; 
beneath the Chimur Hills, 10 miles north-north-east of Segaon. Lat. 
20 0 25' N., long. 79° 17' 30" E. vince a large town, but now reduced 
to a few huts. It has a considerable area under rice, irrigated by a hill 
spring, the water of which proves injurious when drunk by strangers. 
Near the village is the Rdmdighi pool, a basin about 40 feet in diameter 
and of unknown depth, hollowed out of the rock, into which falls, during 
the rains, a stream of some size from a precipice above. According to 
tradition, Rama formed the pool; and an ancient temple still overhangs it, 
in which are two good carvings of a warrior with shield and straight sword. 

Kesria.—One of the petty States in Jhaliwir, Kathiawar, Bombay; 
consisting of 1 village with 2 independent tribute - payers. The 
revenue in 1876 was estimated at ^165; tribute of ^27 is paid to 
the British Government. 
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Keti. —Port and town in Karachi (Kurrachec) District, Sind. Pop. 
(1872), 3199 souls, comprising 1855 Muhammadans, 1029 Hindus, and 
a few Christians and ‘others.’ Situated in lat. 24° 8' 30” n., long. 

7° 28' 30" k., close to the sea, on the Hajamro branch of the Indus. 

Ihief port in the delta for river and sea-going boats. Has taken the 
place of Ghorabari, a litile farther inland on the same branch, and the 
principal commercial town of the surrounding tract in 1845. Ghorabari, 
or Bandar Vikar, was founded about 1826, and ten years later contained 
1000 inhabitants. In 1836, Mir Nasir Khan, brother of the reigning 
Mir at Haidarabad, owned Ghorabiri, and drew from it an annual revenue 
of over £10,000, the customs of the port alone having been farmed 
out for £5200; while 180 vessels frequented the harbour every year. 
In 1827, the exports (rice, g/ii, grindstones) were valued at ,£26,500, 
and the imports (English cloth, raw cotton, metals, dates, slaves) at 
£10,050. In those days no route presented such facilities for the 
transport of goods to the Upper Delta as the Hajamro branch. 
In 1848, however, the river capriciously forsook that channel, and 
Ghorabari immediately dwindled into comparative insignificance. The 
trade of the deserted port then betook itself to the first Keti, nearer the 
sea; but about 1853 the place was swept away by a flood, and a new 
site was chosen in the neighbourhood. This second Keti, the exist¬ 
ing town and harbour, now about twenty-five years old, soon attracted 
the river trade, and at present ranks next to Karachi among the ports 
of Sind. Half the population leave the town during the inundation 
season, when it becomes unhealthy, and nothing is done in the way of 
trade ; but they return about November, when the port is open for sea¬ 
going vessels. Exports, to the Bombay and Madras Presidencies, to 
Sonmidni, and Makran, comprise grain, pulses, oil-seeds, wool, cotton, 
drugs, dyes, saltpetre, and firewood. Imports, from the same places anti 
the Persian Gulf, include cocoa-nuts, cotton piece-goods, metals, sugar, 
spices, coir, and shells. The following statement shows the value of 
the sea-borne trade of Keti in 1873-74:—To and from ports within Sind 
—exports, ,£164,135; imports, ,£19,424: to and from ports beyond 
Sind—exports, £n6,r88; imports, £37,629. The gross amount of 
customs duty collected during the same year was £3070, being import 
dues, £48, and export dues, £3022. During the prevalence of the 
south-west monsoon, trade remains at a stand-still, vessels being unable 
to make the harbour from seaward. In the brisk season, from 70 to 90 
boats of various sizes may be seen lining the bandar. Sea-borne goods 
for transit up the Indus must be transferred to river boats. The total 
number of ships which entered the port from all quarters in 1873-74 
was 1295, with a gross tonnage of 41,073 tons; the total number 
clearing for all ports was 1323, with a gross tonnage of 41,991 tons. 
The river trade of Keti, though considerable, is fluctuating. The 
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following Statement gives particulars of this branch of traffic for the 
year 1873-74:—Value of down-river trade, ,£274,268 ; value of up-river 
trade, £46,692 ; entered, down-river boats, 2915, with a burden of 
1,241,155 maunds; cleared, up-river boats, 2862, with a burden of 
1,204,336 maunds. The town has several times been in danger of* 
floods, but, owing to its slightly elevated position, has hitherto escaped 
the fate of its predecessor. Communication by road with Tatta, 60 
miles south-west; with Mirpur Sakro, 32 miles south-south-west ; and 
with Ghorabdri, 13 miles. Subsidiary jail, custom-house, Government 
charitable dispensary. Municipality, established in 1854, has an annual 
income ranging from £1000 to £1600, chiefly raised by town dues. 

Keukuchi.—Halting-place in Bashahr State, Punjab, on the north¬ 
east slope of the Charang Pass. Lat. 31° 27' N., long. 78° 37' e. 
According to Thornton, the abundance of fuel and herbage causes this 
spot to be selected as a camping-ground. The Nangalti, a rapid unford- 
able torrent, flows down the pass, and falls into the Tidang a few miles 
below Keukuchi. Elevation above sea level, 12,457 feet. 

Keunjhar.— Native State of Orissa, lying between lat. 21° T and 
22 0 9' 30" n., and long. 85' 14' and 86° 24' 35" e. Bounded on the 
north by Singbhum District; on the east by Morbhanj State and 
Balasor District; on the south by Cuttack District and Dhenkdnal 
State; and on the west by Dhenkanal, Pal T.ahdra, and Bondi States. 
Keunjhar is divided into two wild tracts—Lower Keunjhar, including 
the valleys, and Upper Keunjhar, embracing the mountainous high¬ 
lands. The latter consist of great clusters of rugged crags, which 
afford almost inaccessible retreats to their inhabitants; and which, 
although from the plains they appear to be sharply ridged or peaked, 
have extensive tablelands on their summits, equally fit for pasture and 
for tillage. The Baitarani river takes its rise in the hilly north¬ 
western division. Principal peaks—Thakwdni, 3003 feet; Gandhd- 
Maddn, 3479 feet; Tomdk, 2577 feet; and Bolat, 1818 feet. Keunjhar 
is the second largest of the Orissa Tributary States; area, 3096 square 
miles, with 1469 villages, and 35.073 houses. Pop. (1872), classified 
according to religion—Hindus, 113,207, or 62^2 per cent.; Muham¬ 
madans, 487, or ‘3 per cent.; Christian 1 ; ‘others,’ consisting of 
aboriginal tribes who still retain their primitive forms of faith, 68,176, 
or 37*5 per cent.; total, 181,871, viz. males, 90,879, and females, 
90,992. Average density of population 59 per square mile; villages 
per square mile, ’47 ; persons per village, 124; houses per square 
mile, n; persons per house, 5'2. Classified according to race 
—aboriginal tribes, 44,438, or 24^3 per cent., principally composed 
of Kols (10,990), Gonds (10,407), Sdonts (7172), and Savars (5125); 
semi-Hinduized aborigines, 49,294, or 27-2 per cent, mainly composed 
of Pdns (19,827), Bhuiyas (18,481), and Bathudis (7898); Hindu 
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castes, 87,651, or 48-2 per cent., the most numerous castes being 
Khanddits (22,225), Brdhmans (8583), and Gaurs (6743); Muham¬ 
madans, 487, or '3 per cent. The principal village and residence of 
the Rdjd is Keunjhar, situated on the Midnapur and Sambalpur road, 
lat. 2i° 37' 25" n., long. 85° 37' 31" e. The State originally formed 
part of Morbhanj; but about 200 years ago, the tribes of this part 
finding it a great hardship to travel through the perilous forests of 
Morbhanj to obtain justice from their prince, separated themselves, 
and set up the brother of the Morbhanj Raja as their independent 
ruler. Since then '27 chiefs have ruled. The last prince rendered 
good service during the Kol rebellion in 1857, and was rewarded by 
Government with the title of Mahdrdjd. He died in i86r, without 
legitimate issue. On Government nominating his natural son, the 
present Mahdrdjd, to the throne, a dispute arose as to the succession, 
which ultimately culminated in an insurrection of the Bhuiyd and 
Juang tribes in favour of an alleged adopted son, which called for the 
intervention of British troops before it was suppressed. Estimated 
annual revenue of the State, ^6339 ; tribute, ^197. The chiefs 
militia consists of a force of 1758 men and 318 village police. A 
Government elephant ( khedd) establishment is maintained at Keunjhar 
(1875), under the superintendence of an English officer, and a large 
number of valuable animals are captured. The Mahdrdjd maintains 
20 schools in the State, attended by about 700 pupils; 19 other 
unaided schools exist. 

KeuntMl.—One of the Punjab Hill States.— See Keonthal. 

Kewdni.—River of Kheri District, Oudh ; takes its rise in the 
Jumdita ML near the village of Jumdita, 4 miles south-west of Kheri 
town; flows a tortuous south-south-east course, and falls into the 
Chaukd, at a distance of 40 miles from its source, as the crow flies. 
Near its source it is a narrow and shallow stream, but it deepens as 
it nears the Chaukd. Non-navigable, and fordable everywhere, except 
during the rains. It has a breadth of about 50 feet, and an average 
depth of 9 feet during the rainy season. The large villages of Sanda 
and Nabinaoar are situated on its banks. 

Kh&b.—Village in Bashahr State, Punjab; lies on the left bank of the 
Sutlej (Satlaj), which flows between high cliffs of slate and granite. Lat. 
31 0 48' N. , long. 7 8° 41' E. Thornton states that Khab is the highest point 
where the grape ripens in Kundwar, and that fields, vineyards, and 
apricot trees surround the village. Elevation above sea level, 93x0 feet. 

Kha-boung’.—A river in Toung-gnu District, Tenasserim Division, 
British Burma. Rises in the Pegu Yoma Hills, and after a south-west 
course of 68 miles falls into the Tsit-toung. Navigable for about 25 
miles; teak, t/ieng-gan (used for boat-building), sesamum, etc., are 
brought down this stream for the Toung-gnd market. 
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KhabuL —Village ill Bashalir State, Punjab; situated i mile from 
the right bank of the Pabur river, on the route from Subdthu to the 
Barenda Pass. Lat 31“ 15' n., long. 77° 58' e. The surrounding 
country is well tilled, irrigated by the mountain streams, and wooded 
with sycamores, chestnuts, and apricots. Elevation above sea level, 
8400 feet. 

Kha-daing. —A highly cultivated revenue circle in Martaban town¬ 
ship, Amherst District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Pop. 
(1876), 6S3 ; land revenue, ^1390, and capitation tax, j£ 69. 

Kha-dat-ngay. — Revenue circle in Tavoy District, Tenasserim 
Division, British Burma. Area, 14 square miles; pop. (1876), 2045 ; 
gross revenue, ^438. Chief products— rice, salt, and dhdni palms. 

Khadki.— T own in Poona District, Bombay.— Sr? Kirki. 

Kh&ga. —North-eastern tabs'll of Fateh pur District, North-Western 
Provinces ; lying along the south bank of the Ganges, and traversed by 
the East Indian Railway main line. Area, 263 square miles, of which 
only 125 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 118,634; land revenue, ,£21,007 ; 
total Government revenue, ,£23,113; rental paid by cultivators, 
£32.621 ; incidence of Government revenue i>er acre, 2s. 5 Jd. 

KMgan. —Mountain valley in Hazara District, Punjab, penetrating 
far into the heart of the Himalayan system, and surrounded by inde¬ 
pendent territory on every side except the south. Area, 800 square 
miles; 60 miles in length, with an average breadth of 15 miles. I.ofty 
ranges shut it in on either hand, their summits rising to a height of 
nearly 17,000 feet. Transverse spurs intersect the interior; and a 
thin population inhabit the glen. Through a narrow central gorge 
the river Kunhar forces its way to join the Jhelum (Jlulam), and drains 
the entire valley. Forests of cedar cover 457 square miles of the 
area, of which 54 square miles have been reserved by the Government. 
The KMgan valley forms the northernmost extension of British 
India, and stretches like an intrusive arm far up into the mountain 
region. Its open mouth turns towards the main body of the District 
and the Marri Hills. The inhabitants consist almost entirely of 
Muhammadan Swdtis. Khagan village is dtuated in lat. 34’ 46' 45" N., 
long. 75’ 34' 15" k. 

KhagauL —Municipal town in I’atna District, Bengal; situated a 
short distance south of Dinapur. Lat. 25’ 34' 30" n., long. 85’ 5' E. 
Pop. (1872), Hindus, 3972; Muhammadans, 1069; Christians, 214; 
‘others,’ 2; total, 5257, viz. 2665 males and 2592 females. Municipal 
income, 1871, £ 185; expenditure, £184. The Dinapur railway 
station is just outside the town, which, indeed, has only sprung into 
importance since the opening of the railway. 

KhaghoriA. —Village in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, Bengal; situated 
on the Myanl tributary of the Kasalang river. In 1872-73, a small colony 
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of Gurkhas from the borders of Nepil was established here, with the 
object of getting some of the jungle cleared through their means. A 
sum of £10 was advanced to each family by the Deputy Commissioner, 
to enable the immigrants to purchase cattle and ploughs, and for their 
' subsistence until they could raise a crop. . The settlers, however, were 
unable to endure the deadly climate of the place ; and in the following 
year they were removed to another settlement of their countrymen at 
Rangimati, a healthier locality farther south, with whom they amalga¬ 
mated and formed one colony. 

EMibar (Khyber). —A celebrated pass leading from Peshawar District 
of the Punjab into Afghanistan ; centre of pass, lat. 34° 6' N., long. 
71° 5' e. The name is also applied to the range of hills in Yighistdn, 
through which the pass runs. The Khaibar Mountains form, indeed, 
the last spurs of the Sufed Koii, as that mighty range sinks down into 
the valley of the Kabul river. The elevation of the connecting ridge is 
3400 feet; but it rises to 6800 feet in the Tatara peak. On either side 
of the ridge which connects the Khaibar Mountains with the Sufed 
Koh, rise two small streams—the one flowing north-west to the Kdbul 
river, the other south-south-east towards Jamrud. The beds of these 
streams form the Khaibar defile. On the north of this defile is the 
Khaibar range; on its south is another range, which divides the defile 
from the Bard valley, and which is also a spur of the Sufed Koh. 
These two ranges respectively throw out their spurs south and north 
like two combs placed with their teeth inwards, the teeth being pre¬ 
vented from quite meeting by the streams above mentioned. 

The Khaibar Pass forms the great northern military route from 
Afghdnistdn into India; as the Kuram and Gumal Passes form the 
intermediate military and trade routes respectively, and the Bolan 
Pass the great southern passage both for war and commerce. The 
Khdibar Pass commences near Jamrud, to the west of Peshawar, and 
twists through the hills for about 33 miles in a north-westerly direction, 
till it debouches at Dhaka. The plains of Peshawar District stretch 
from its eastern mouth; those of Jaldlabad from its western exit. 
Beyond its eastern end is the remarkable collection of caves at 
Kadam; and beyond its western are many interesting remains of 
Buddhism and of ancient civilisation. The pass lies up the bed of a 
torrent, chiefly through slate rocks, and is subject to sudden floods. 
Burne’s camp had a narrow escape below the fort of Ah' Masjid. The 
dangerous months for floods are July, August, December, and January. 
The gradient is generally easy, except at the Landi Khdnd Pass, but is 
covered with loose stones, which become larger as the head of the 
stream is reached. The following details are condensed from Colonel 
MacGregor's official account. 

Immediately on leaving Jamrud, the defensible ground may be 
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said to commence, as the spurs come almost up to that place in 
round bare knolls of low actual height, but very sufficient command 
of the road. Kadam, however, 3 miles from Jamrud, is generally con¬ 
sidered to be the actual eastern entrance; at this point the hills begin 
to close in, and 1000 yards farther the width of the pass is 450 feet;* 
the bed is easy, level, and covered with small shingle,— the hills on 
the left are very steep; 500 yards farther on, this width gradually 
lessens to 370 feet, the hills on either side being sheer precipices. 
At 1200 yards farther the width is 190 feet, the hills being steep for 50 
or 60 feet in height, then sloping back ; 850 yards farther the width 
is 240 feet, the hills on the right being precipitous, and on the left 
rounded and practicable: at 1050 yards farther the width is 280 feet, 
the hills being very steep on both sides ; 850 yards farther the width is 
2x0 feet, the hills on the right being perpendicular, and on the left not 
so steep; 1050 yards farther the width is 70 feet, the hills being very 
precipitous on both sides; 500 yards farther the width is 230 feet, the hills 
on the left being precipitous, and on the right rounded and practicable; 

2 miles farther the width is 250 feet, the hills on the right being per¬ 
pendicular, and on the left practicable; 1050 yards farther the width 
is 65 feet, the hills on both sides being very steep, those on the left 
perpendicular; 1050 yards farther the width is 110 feet, the hills on 
both sides being comparatively easy and practicable ; 880 yards farther 
the width is 210 feet, the hills on the left being steep, and on the right 
open and easy; 2 miles 220 yards farther the width is 200 feet, the 
hills on the left being steepish, and on the right open and comparatively 
easy. At Ali Masjfd, 1300 yards farther, the width is 40 feet, the hills 
being perpendicular and impracticable. Between Kadam and this point, 
Moorcroft says, the mountains on either hand are about 1300 feet high, 
slaty, and to all appearance inaccessible ; 1450 yards farther the width 
is 270 feet, hills on left precij bous, on right comparatively easy; 1 
mile 1000 yards farther the width is 390 feet, the hills being very steep; 
6 i miles beyond this lies the Ldldbeg valley, which averages 11 mile 
broad; 880 yards farther the width is jo feet or less, the hills being 
quite perpendicular; in 1600 yards farther the road goes over the 
Band 1 Khana Pass, the width being 140 U et, and the hills being very 
steep, especially on the left; 3^ miles farther the width is 300 feet, the 
hills being steep on the left, but not so precipitous on the right; 2^ 
miles farther the width is 200 feet, the hills being very steep on both 
sides; 3 miles farther is Dhaka, where the defile opens. The total 
length of the defile, therefore, from Jamrud to Dhdka is about 33 
miles. 

The elevation in feet of various points of the pass are - Jamrxkl, 1670; 
AH Masjfd, 2433; Land! Khdna, 2488 ; Land! Kotdl, 3373; Dhdka, 
1404. If the elevation of Jamrud (2433) given by Mr. Scott of the 
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Survey is right, all these figures would be increased by 763 feet. The 
ascent over the Land! Kotdl Pass is narrow, rugged, steep, and generally 
the most difficult part of the whole road. Guns could not be drawn 
here except by men, and then only after the improvement of the road; 

• the descent is along a well-made road, and is not so difficult. Just 
beyond All Masjfd the road goes over a bed of projecting and slippery 
rock, which makes this portion extremely difficult fo: laden animals. 
The Khdibar can be turned by the Tdtara road, which enters the hills 
about 9 miles north of Jamrud (another branch entering miles 
nearer), and either joins the Khdibar road at Luadgai, or keeps the 
north of the range and goes to Dhaka. 

During the first Afghdn war, the Khdibar was the scene of many 
skirmishes with the Afridis, and of some disasters to our troops. 
Colonel Wade, with from 10,000 to 11,000 of all arms, including the 
Sikh contingent, moved from Jamrud on the 22d July 1839 to Gagri; 
here he halted a day and entrenched his position; on the 24th July, he 
again marched to Ldla China ; on the 15th, he moved to the attack 
of Ali Masjid, sending one column of 600 men and 2 guns, under 
Lieutenant Mackeson, to the right; and 11 companies of infantry, 1 
6-pounder gun, and i howitzer to the left; while below a column was 
placed to watch the mouth of Shddi Bagadi gorge. Both columns 
drove the enemy before them, the right meeting with some opposition, 
and the left getting into a position to shell the fort. On the 26th all 
the enemy’s outposts were driven in, and on the 27 th they evacuated 
the fort. The enemy had 509 Jazailehis, or musket men, and were 
supported by several hundred Khaibaris. The British loss was 22 
killed and 158 wounded. After this there was no further opposition. 
A strong post was left in Ali Masjid, and a detachment near Ldla China, 
to maintain communication with Peshawar, and a post of irregulars 
under Lieutenant Mackeson was placed near Dhaka. The post near 
Laid China was attacked during the operations. It was garrisoned 
by Yusafzai auxiliaries, whose numbers had been thinned, and the 
survivors were worn down by continued sickness, when the Khaibaris, 
estimated at 6000 strong, attacked their breastwork. They were long 
kept at bay, but the marauders were animated by the love of plunder, 
and persevered in their attacks. They were aware that the devoted 
garrison had recently received their arrears of pay, and that a sum of 
Rs. 12,000 was buried on the spot, which was an old Khaibari haunt. 
Finally, they carried the weak field-work, and mercilessly put to the 
sword 400 of its defenders. They did not keep possession of it, but, 
after repeating their vain attempts on Ali Masjid and Captain Ferris’ 
posts in the valley, retired to their mountains. When Jalalabad was 
blockaded, it was proposed to send a force through the Khdibar to its 
relief, and, as a preliminary measure, Lieutenant-Colonel Moseley was 
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detached on 15th January 1842 to occupy AH Masjid with two regiments 
of Native Infantry. He marched on the night of the 15th January, and 
reached the place with little opposition the next morning. Through 
some mismanagement, however, only a portion of the provisions requi¬ 
site for the two regiments accompanied them. It became necessary,* 
therefore, to forward the residue without delay: and to this end, and 
with the purpose of afterwards moving upon Jalalabad, Brigadier Wilde 
advanced from Jarnnid with the remaining two regiments (the 60th and 
30th Native Infantry) and 4 Sikh guns. Hut the appearance of Colonel 
Moseley’s detachment had alarmed the Afridis, who now rose, and, 
closing the pass, prepared to resist brigadier Wilde’s entrance. The 
Brigadier, nevertheless, pushed onwards on the 19th January, and 
encountered the enemy at the mouth of the pass; but, owing to the 
uselessness of the Sikh guns, and the inadequacy of his force with so 
powerful a body of the enemy advantageously placed in his front, his 
attempt to reach Ali Masjid totally failed. The situation of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Moseley, shut up in Ali Masjid with scarcely any provisions, 
now became desperate, and he was forced to abandon Ali Masjid, and 
cut his way back to Jamrud. 

The next occasion on which the Khaibar Pass was used as a great 
military road was when General Pollock advanced on the 6th April 
1842. On his return to India, the British army marched through the 
Khaibar in three divisions. The first, under General Pollock, passed 
through with no loss. The second, under General M'Caskill, was not 
equally fortunate ; one brigade being overtaken by night, left two 
mountain-train guns with the rear-guard, which was suddenly attacked, 
and the guns taken, though they were recovered next day. The rear¬ 
guard of General Nott's force was also attacked between Landi Khdna 
and Lalabagh, and again on leaving Ali Masjid. 

With regard to the Afghan i.impaigns of 1878-1880, it must suffice 
to mention the brilliant capture of Ali Masjid by the British troops on 
the second day after the declaration of war, the successful passage of 
the Khaibar by Sir Samuel Browne’s force, and the unopposed occu¬ 
pation, first of Dhaka at the eastern mouth of the pass, and then of 
Jalalabdd in the plains beyond. The t eaty of Gandamak, in May 
1879, left the Khaibar tribes for the futuu under British control. 

This treaty was considered as practically cancelled by the abdication 
of the Amir Yakub, who signed it; and the British Government reserves 
the right to make such readjustments on the frontier as may be needful. 
Acting on this principle, the British troops have been withdrawn from 
the Khdibar, leaving that and the Michni Pass in charge of the Afridis 
and other local tribes,—on the proviso that the pass is always kept open 
for the British and for trade, but closed to all regular troops, Afghdn 
or otherwise, from the west. 
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Khair. —Western tahsil of Aligarh District, North-Western Provinces; 
stretching inland from the east bank of the Jumna, and irrigated 
by distributaries from the Ganges Canal. Area, 406 square miles, 
of which 293 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 169,459 persons; land 
•revenue, .£35,444; total government revenue, £39,017; rental paid 
by cultivators, £62,131; incidence of Government revenue per acre, 

2S. 8§d. 

Khair. —Town in Aligarh District, North-Western Provinces, and 
headquarters of the above tahsil. Pop. (1872), 4850 persons. Situated 
on the road to the Jumna; distant from Aligarh 14 miles north-west. 
Tahslli, police station, post office, school, munsifi. During the Mutiny 
of 1857, theChauhans occupied Khair, under Rio BhiipalSinh, who set 
himself up as Rdja. On the 1st of June, an expedition of the Agra 
volunteers, under Mr. Watson, surrounded the town, and captured the 
rebel leader, who was hanged by order of a court-martial. Later in the 
month, the Chauhans called in the Jats, attacked the town, and plundered 
or destroyed the Government buildings and the houses of the wealthy 
Mahajans and Banias. Local revenue in 1873, £96. 

Khairabad. — Parana in Sitapur tahsil , Sitapur District, Oudh. 
Bounded on the north by Hargdm pargana ; on the east by the Gon 
river ; and on the south and west by the Sarayan river, the two streams 
meeting at the southern extremity of the pargana , which forms their 
dodb. Originally in the possession of the Pasis, who were ousted by 
the Bais and Kayasths; but their descendants still hold many villages 
in the pargana. Constituted a pargana by Todar Mall in the reign 
of Akbar. Soil fertile ; country well wooded and watered; the Gon 
and the Sardyan afford water communication, except during the dry 
months. Area, 1273 square miles, or 81,637 acres; of which 75$ 
square miles, or 47,815 acres, are cultivated, and 40 square miles, 
or 25,678 acres, are waste cultivable. Incidence of Government land 
revenue, 3s. 1 |d. per acre of cultivated area, 2s. 2^d. per acre of 
assessed area, and is. 8id. per acre of total area. Rents are paid 
almost entirely in kind. Pop. (according to the Census of 1869, but 
allowing for recent transfers), Hindus, 48,934; Musalmans, 14,794; 
total, 63,728, viz. 34,600 males and 29,128 females. The town of 
Khairabad and the cantonment of Sitapur are situated in the par- 
gand. Large markets are held in three other villages. Six numerously 
attended Hindu fairs and three Musalmdn festivals are held, at all of 
which a brisk trade is carried on. Three military camping stations, 
at Sarayan on the Biswdn road, at Thompsonganj, and at Jaldlpur on 
the Lucknow road. 

1 Tha.ir d.hAd.—Principal town of Sitapur District, Oudh; situated 5 
miles south-east of Sitapur, the civil station and cantonment of the 
District, in lat. 27* 31' 30" n., and long. 80“ 47' 35" e. The town is 
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said to have been founded by one Khaira, a Pasi, in the first year of 
the uth century, and to have been subsequently taken possession of 
by a Kiyasth family. In after years, many rent-free grants of portions 
of its site were made to Musalmans, who came in great numbers in the 
reigns of Babar and Akbar, but these grants were all afterwards resumed * 
by the Nawab of Oudh about 181o. khairabad is the fifth largest town 
in Oudh, containing a population (1869) of 15,677, Hindus and Musal¬ 
mans being in about equal proportions. Municipal revenue in 1876-77, 
£401 ; expenditure, £380 ; incidence of taxation, 6d. per head of 
population within municipal limits. The town contains 40 mosques 
and 30 Hindu temples, besides a beautiful set of holy Muhammadan 
buildings, erected some forty years ago. These consist of a Kadam 
Risul, an Imambdra, and mosques with intervening courtyards, all 
surrounded by a handsome wall. The public buildings consist of a 
police station, school, registration office, [tost office, sardis, etc. Four 
bdsdrs and markets are held daily. Large fair held in January, lasting 
ten days, and attended by an average of 60,000 persons. A second fair 
is held at the Dasahdra festival, attended by about 15,000 persons. 
Annual value of bdzdr sales, about £34,000. 

Khair&bdd. —River in IJdkarganj District, Bengal. An offshoot of 
the BarisdL river at Rdnihdt, flowing east of Bdkarganj town to 
Angaridhdt, a distance of 22 miles ; whence it continues as the Nahdlia 
river, running a tortuous course, sometimes south-east and sometimes 
south-west, for 14 miles, as far as I’atuakhali; after which it is called the 
Guldchipa or Rabndbad river, and flows a southerly course for 20 
miles till it falls into the Bay of Bengal, just north of the Rabndbad 
islands. A branch of this river, called in different parts of its course . 
the Patudkhali, Beghdi, and Buriswar, falls into the sea under the latter 
name. 

Khairagarh. — South -wet «.rn Uihsil of Agra District, North- 
‘ Western Provinces; consisting of a spur of British territory, almost 
surrounded by the Native States of Bhartpur (Bhurtpore) and Dholpur, 
and largely intersected by wild ravines Area, 220 square miles," 
of which 149 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 93,283; land revenue, 
£16,341; total Government revenue, ,£18,137; rental paid by 
cultivators, ,£32,170; incidence of G< vernment revenue per acre, 
2 S. 3 Jd. 

Khairagarh. —Native State attached to Raipur District, Central 
Provinces. Pop. (1872), 122,264, of w hom 75,990 are Hindus, residing 
in 501 villages and 30,650 houses, on an area of 940 square miles, mostly 
lying in the richest part of the Chhatisgarh plain. The ruling family, 
which is Rlj-Gond, and descended from the royal family of Garha 
Mandla, originally held only the small forest tract known as Kholwd, 
below the Sdletekrf range; but they obtained extensive grants in 1818, 
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both from the Mandla princes and from the Marhatta rulers of Nagpur. 
The last chief, I.il Fateh Sinh, was deposed, and died in 1874; and at 
present (1878) the State is under direct British management During 
the year 1876-77, the income amounted to ,£12,259, °f which ,£11,261 
was derived from land revenue, according to a summary settlement con¬ 
cluded in 1874; and the expenditure to £9433, of which £3149 was 
devoted to the chiefs family. The tribute was fixed at £4700. Cotton, 
wheat, and gram constitute the chief products; iron ore is also found in 
parts. Two of the principal passes through the Saletekrf Hills between 
Chhatisgarh and Nagpur lie in Khairagarh; but a different line has 
been adopted for the Great Eastern Road. All the roads leading 
to the great grain mart of Dongargark, near which will be the 
terminps of the Chhatisgarh Railway, can at small cost be made 
good cold-weather routes ; and a dispensary will shortly be opened. 
Khairagarh, the chief town, is at the junction of the Am and the 
Pfparia, 45 miles west by north from Raipur. Lat. 21 0 25' 30" n\, 
long. 8i° 2' e. 

Khairasra.—One of the petty States oi Hallar, Kathiawdr, Bombay : 
consisting of 13 villages, with 1 independent tribute payer. Estimated 
revenue (1876), £ 1900. Tribute of £236 is paid to the British Govern¬ 
ment, and £35 to the Nawab of Jundgarh. 

Khairi. —Small estate in Bhanddra District, Central Provinces; 8 
miles north of Sdkoli, on the Great Eastern Road, comprising 4 
villages, on an area of 8848 acres, of which 6S0 are cultivated. The 
forests yield abundance of inferior timber. The chief is a Kunbi, and 
the population chiefly Gond. 

Khairigarh.— Pargand in Nighdsan tahs'rf , Kheri District, Oudh ; 
situated between the Mohan and Sarju rivers, which border it on the 
north and south respectively; hounded on the east by the Kauridla 
river, and on the west by Nepal State. The largest pargand in the 
District, being 47 miles from east to west and 12 from north to south. 
Area, 425 square miles, of which 263 miles are covered with State forests. 
Pop. (1869), 33,046, of whom only 2063 are Muhammadans. Ahirs 
form the principal Hindu caste, numbering 5500, or 16 per cent, of the 
population. The Brahmans number 840; Kshattriyas, 1400, principally 
Bais and Pahdriyds; Kurmfs, 3300. Crops, principally rice and barley. 
The only landed proprietor in the pargand is the Raja of Khairigarh, 
who owns 67 out of the 70 villages, the remaining 3 being the property 
of Government. Government land. revenue, £4963. The pargand 
is said to derive its name from the khair jungle, found here in great 
quantities. 

The early history of the pargand is lost in obscurity. It has been* 
for many centuries the huge forest which it now appears. In the 
rfeign of Firoz-ud-din Tughlak, 1351-1388 a.d., it is related that the 
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Emperor established a chain of forts along the north bank of the river 
Sarju, to repel marauding expeditions on the part of the mountaineers 
of Dhoti and GarhwaL Tradition states that the Emperor, with his 
son, ascended the tallest tower of the great Khairigarh fort. He cast 
his eyes over the boundless sea of jungle, in which no house roof, no * 
temple spire, no smoke, nor any other sign of human habitation appeared, 
and was so appalled by the vast solitude, that he for ever abandoned the 
place at which he had spent two years in building and hunting. The fort 
was abandoned for centuries. Khairigarh first reappears in deeds granted 
to the katiungo family, which held office both in Khairigarh and Kheri. 
A deed signed by Akbar (1556-1605 a.d.) recites that Ahbaran, an Ahfr 
of Khairigarh, had usurped dominion and was oppressing the people; 
and it directs the destruction of this chieftain, whose headquarters were 
at Kundanpur, near Khairigarh. The landholders of the pargand 
at that time were Bachhils, Bisens, Bais, and Kurmfs. The Bdchhils 
were succeeded by the Rdjpdsis, and these latter, in their turn, were 
ousted by the Lohani Banjaras in the reign of Jahdngir. Rdo Ram 
Sinh was the Banjdra chief at the beginning of the present century. 
He was a turbulent man, and his exactions led to a rebellion on the 
part of his own people, and his defeat in 1800. In the following year, 
Khairigarh came into the hands of the British, being part of the 
territories ceded by the Nawdb Wazir. It remained in their possession 
till 1816, when it was handed over to Oudh in exchange for a part of 
Jaunpur. In 1809, the English sent a force to punish the Raja for his 
cruelty and exactions. He was taken prisoner and carried to Bareilly, 
where he died. His successor, in 1830, was ousted by the Surajbans 
Kshattriyas, who had an ancient claim to the land, and to which tribe 
the present Raja belongs. Khairigarh finally came into British posses¬ 
sion on the annexation of Oudh. 

Khairigarh. —Chief town in above pargand, Kheri District, Oudh ; 
situated on the left bank of the Suheli river, no miles north of Lucknow. 
Lat. 28” 20' 35" n., long. 80° 52' 55" F.. ; pop. (1869), 1135. Built by 
Ald-ud-dfn Tughlak, in order to check the depredations of mountaineers 
from Nepdl and Kumaun. Tieflenthaler, describing its condition eighty 
years ago, states it to be a fortified pla-e worthy of note as well on 
account of its excellent construction as ot its size, being 4 or 5 miles 
in circuit The defences are built of huge blocks of stone below, and 
above of bricks of unusual size; but it now lies waste, and the site is 
infested with tigers and other wild beasts. The town is 2 miles north¬ 
east of the great fort, the intervening space being overgrown with trees 
and grassy jungle. 

Khairi-Murat.—Mountain range in Rdwal Pindi District, Punjab; 
midway between the Lohdn river and the Chitta Pahdr. Rises about 30 
miles from the Indus, and runs eastward for some 24 miles, a dreary ridge 
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of barren limestone and sandstone rock. Lat. 33” 28' n., long. 72 0 
49' 30" e. North of the range lies a plateau intersected by ravines; 
while southward a waste of gorges and dreary hillocks extends in a 
belt for a distance of 5 miles, till it dips into the fertile valley of the 
' Lohdn, one of the richest tracts in Rdwal Pindi District The Khairi- 
Murat was formerly covered with jungle forest, but is now completely 
destitute of vegetation. 

Khairpur. —Native State in Sind, also known as the territories of 
His Highness the Mir Ah' Murid Khan Tdlpur; lying between 26° 10' 
and 27* 46' n. lat., and between 68° 14' and 70° 13' e. long. Bounded 
on the north by Shikarpur District; on the east by Jaisalmlr (Jeysul- 
mere) State; on the south by Ilaidarabad (Hyderabad) District; and on 
the west by the river Indus. Its greatest length from east to west may 
be calculated at x 20 miles, and its breadth from north to south at 70 
miles; area, according to Survey measurement, 6109 square miles; 
pop. (1872), 130,350 persons. 

Physical Aspects .—Like other parts of Sind, Khairpur consists of a 
great alluvial plain, the part bordering directly upon the Indus being 
very rich and fertile, though much of it is at the present time converted 
into mohdris , or hunting-grounds. With the exception of the fertile 
strip watered by the Indus and the Eastern Nara (a canal which follows 
an old bed of the Indus), the remainder of the area is a continuous series 
of sandhill ridges covered with a stunted brushwood, where cultivation 
is altogether impossible. The country generally is exceedingly arid, 
sterile, and desolate in aspect. In the northern portion of the State is 
a small ridge of limestone hills, being a continuation of the low range 
known as the Ghar, which runs southward from Rohri for a distance of 
about 40 miles. On the top of the range are found oyster, cockle, and 
numerous other kinds of marine shells. On a western outlying spur 
of this ridge is situated the fort of Diji. 

Khairpur is watered by five canals, drawn off from the Indus river, 
as well as by the Eastern Nara. The largest and most important of 
these canals is the Mirwah; and it is upon the land watered by this 
stream and its branches that much of the indigo grown in the State is 
produced. There are several cuts from the Mirwah canal, which extend 
to the valleys near the sandhills, where the soil is apparently fertile, and 
largely cultivated on the occurrence of a good rainfall. No separate 
canal department exists under the Mir’s rule; but when the clearing 
out of silt becomes necessary, it is generally done by the cultivators 
themselves, who receive for this work about a pound of flour per diem. 
The Eastern Ndra, which irrigates a portion of the State, is a petty 
stream, except during the rains, when it spreads out into wide sheets 
of water; in the dry season it is but a series of sluggish pools. 
The belt of land through which this stream flows is composed of rich 
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alluvial soil, at present almost wholly uncultivated, but capable of 
producing excellent crops. 

The soil of Khairpur, especially in the strip adjoining the Indus, 
is very productive. The tract lying between the Mirwah Canal 
and the Indus is the richest part of the State, but cultivation is 
even there by no means so extensive as it might be. In the desert 
portion of Khairpur are pits of natron —an impure sesqui-carbonate 
of soda, always containing sulphate of soda and chloride of sodium. 
It is generally obtained by means of evaporation. The natron 
pits are a source of income to the Mir, as many as a thousand 
camel-loads- of this substance being annually exported to Northern 
and Central India, and also to the seaboard, each camel-load being 
taxed at 5 s. 

The wild animals found in Khairpur arc the tiger, lynx, hyaena, wolf, 
jackal, fox, wild hog, deer, hare, and antelope. The birds and water- 
fowl are those common to Sind generally, such as bustard, wild geese, 
snipe, partridges (both black and grey), and various kinds of wild duck 
(which arrive in the cold season). The reptiles are also the same as 
those common to the Province, and snakes abound as in other parts of 
Sind. The domestic animals comprise the camel, horse, buffalo, bullock, 
sheep, goat, mule, and donkey. 

History .—The present chief of Khairpur belongs to a Baluchi family 
called Talpur; and, previous to the accession of this family, on the fall 
of the Kalhora dynasty of Sind in 1783, the history of Khairpur belongs 
to the general history of Sind. In that year Mir Fateh Ah' Khan Talpur 
established himself as Rais or ruler of Sind ; and subsequently his 
nephew Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur, with two sons, named Mir Rustam 
and All Murad, established the Khairpur branch of the Tdlpur rulers 
of Sind. The dominions of Mir Sohrab Khan were at first confined to 
the town of Khairpur and a small adjacent tract of country; but by 
conquest and intrigue he managed 10 enlarge them, until they extended 
to Sabzalkot and Kashmor on the north, to the Jaisalmir Desert on the 
east, and to the borders of Kaclih G.uidava on the west. About tire year 
1813, during the troubles in Kabul incidental to the establishment of 
the Barakzdi dynasty, the Mirs were able to refuse the .further payment 
of the tribute which up to that date had bet p somewhat irregularly paid 
to the rulers of Afghanistan. Two years earlier than this, in 1811, Mir 
Sohrdb had abdicated in favour of his son Mir Rustam; but he appears 
to have endeavoured to modify this arrangement subsequently; and 
ultimately the jealousy between the two brothers, Mfr Rustam and All 
Murdd, was one of the factors in the crisis that called in the interven¬ 
tion of the British power. In 1832 the individuality of the Khairpur 
State, as separate from the dominions of the various other Tdlpur. Mirs 
in Sind, was recognised by the British Government in a treaty, under 
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which the use of the river Indus and the roads of Sind were secured 
When the first Kibul expedition was decided on, the Sind Mfrs were 
required to assist the passage of the British through their territories, and 
illow of the occupation of Shikdrpur; most of the princes showed great 
iisincli nation to comply with these demands. But in Khairpur, Ali 
Murdd, who gradually succeeded in establishing his hold on the raisat, 
or chiefship, cordially supported the British policy; and the result was 
that, after the battles of Miani and Uaba had put the whole of Sind at 
the disposal of the British Government, Khairpur was the only State in 
that province that was allowed to retain its political existence under the 
protection of the Paramount Power. In 1866 a sanad was granted to 
the present Chief, under which the British Government promised to 
recognise any succession to the Chiefship that might be in accordance 
with Muhammadan law. The present ruler of Khairpur, His Highness 
Mfr Ali Murad Khdn, mentioned above as the youngest son of Mir 
Sohrab Khan Talpur, was born in the year 1815. He is entitled to a 
salute of 15 guns. 

Population. —The population of Khairpur, according to the Census 
of 1872, is returned at 130,350 persons, or 21 to the square mile. Of 
these, the proportion of Musalmans and Hindus is not known. The 
Muhammadans mostly belong to the Rdjur tribe, which is again sub¬ 
divided into numerous families. The Hindu inhabitants are principally 
Soda Thdkurs, or Rdjputs, who inhabit the extreme eastern part of the 
State. They are a well-built and sturdy race, nom'adic in their habits, 
and fond; of a life of freedom. Their only wealth consists in their herds 
of camels, oxen, sheep, and goats. Their chief food is butter-milk or 
camel’s milk, and the coarsest grain. The Sindi language is generally 
used, and also a kind of corrupt Hindustani. 

Trade and Manufactures , etc. The value of the articles annually 
exported from Khairpur to British Sind and the Native State of 
Jdisalmir has been approximately estimated at about 5^ lakhs of 
rupees (.£52,500), and that of the imported articles at somewhat 
more than 2^ lakhs (£25,000). The principal exports are indigo, 
wool, cotton, and grain. The imports are rice, wheat, barley, 
sugar, and piece-goods. The chief manufactures are cotton fabrics, 
such as woven sheets and coloured cloth; silk fabrics, silver-ware of 
different kinds, lacquered wood-work, boots, shoes, horse trappings, 
swords, matchlocks, and earthen pottery for home consumption. A 
small quantity of salt and saltpetre is also manufactured. The lines of 
communication in the State are very few. Excepting the main trunk 
road from Haidarabad to Rohri, which passes through Khairpur at a 
distance of about 20 miles from the Indus, and another road connecting 
the same towns by a somewhat more direct route, there are no made 
roads in Mir Ali Murdd’s territory. The electric telegraph runs along 
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the trunk road. The ferries are chiefly on the Indus, are six in number, 
and have each one boat attached to them. They are — (i) Bindu, 
(2) Alipur, (3) Saga, (4) Rafidfr, (5) Agro, (6) Nurpur. 

Agriculture. — The principal grains grown in the State are joir 
(Holcus sorghum), bdjra (Holcus spicatus), wheat, gram, various 
pulses, and cotton. Indigo is also largely cultivated. The fruit-trees 
are the mango (Mangifera indica), mulberry, apple, pomegranate, date, 
and others. The forest trees are the pipal (Ficus religiosa), nim 
(Azadirachta indica), her (Zizyphus jujuba), sira, tali, bahan, and kandi. 
The bush jungle consists principally of tamarisk; reed grasses are 
abundant. There is good timber in the game preserves bordering on 
the Indus. The kandi tree- grows luxuriantly in the valleys. 

Administration. —The total revenue of Khairpur, which is collected 
not in cash but in kind, the Mir receiving one-third of the produce, is 
estimated to amount to ^54,240. From this the sum of ^£17,540 
must be deducted for jdgirs or alienations. The jdgirdars are mostly 
the Mir’s own sons and the ladies of his family. 

There are only two courts of justice in the State; one permanent, 
and held at the town of Khairpur; the other is of an itinerant nature, 
always accompanying the Mir wherever he may be. A Hindu officer 
presides over the former, and two Muhammadan Maulvis over the latter. 
All sentences passed by these courts require the Mir’s confirmation 
before they can be carried out. The punishments resorted to in the 
case of convicted persons are generally fine and flogging, with or without 
imprisonment. The punishment of death is seldom inflicted, but His 
Highness has the power of life and death throughout his dominions. 
In civil cases the plaintiff is required to give to the State one-fourth of 
his claim as costs and expenses; and it is, no doubt, on this account 
that but few suits are brought in the Mir’s courts, the litigating 
parties preferring to have them settled by means of panchayats, or 
friendly arbitration. There are only a few private schools in Khairpur. 
In these, Persian is taught to a slight extent by Mdllas, who, for the 
instruction they afford, receive 1 pice (id.) weekly from the parents of 
each child. 

Climate, Medical Aspects, etc. —The climate of Khairpur is repre¬ 
sented to be agreeable during about four months of the year, but 
fiercely hot during the remaining eight. Th. fall of rain is slight, but 
dust storms are frequent, and have the effect of cooling the atmosphere 
to some extent. The diseases common to the country are fevers, inter¬ 
mittent and remittent, ophthalmia, and several cutaneous affections. 
Organic affections of the liver are said to be rare. 

Khairpur. —Chief town of Khairpur State, Sind ; situated on the 
Mlrwah Canal, about 15 miles east of the river Indus. Lat. 27° 31' 
30" n., long. 68“ 48' 30" e. The town, which is irregularly built, 
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consists of a collection of mud hovels, intermingled with a few houses 
of a better description. It is very filthy, and, owing to the excessive 
heat of the place, and the deleterious influence of the stagnant marshes 
around it, decidedly unhealthy. The palace, covered with gaudy 
lacquered tiles of various hues, is situate in the midst of the bdzdr, 
and presents but few points worthy of notice. Outside the town still 
stand the tombs of two Muhammadan saints—Pir Ruhan Zia-ud-din 
and Hdji Jafiar Shdhid. The population, consisting of Muhammadans 
and Hindus, the former of whom greatly predominate in number, is 
estimated by some at from 4000 to 5000 persons, but by others as 
high as 10,000; recently (1875) it was returned at 7275. During the 
flourishing period of the Tdlpur dynasty, Khairpur is said to have 
possessed not less than 15,000 inhabitants, but the place is now fast 
hastening to ruin and decay. The trade of Khairpur is principally in 
indigo, grain (jodr and bdjra), and oil-seeds, which form the chief 
articles of export; the imports being piece-goods, silk, cotton, wool, 
metals, etc. The manufactures comprise the weaving and dyeing of 
cloths of various kinds, goldsmith’s work, and the making of fire-arms, 
swords, etc. On the present site of the town of Khairpur, which owes 
its rise to Mir Sohrdb Khan Tdlpur, there stood, prior to the year 1787, 
the village of Boira, and the zatntnddrt or estate of the Phulpotras. 
It was selected as the residence of the chief Mirs of Northern Sind; 
and for some time during Tdlpur rule, a British Resident was stationed 
here, in terms of the treaty of 20th April 1838, concluded between the 
British Government and the Mirs of Sind. 

Khairpur. — Municipal town in Muzaflargarh District, Punjab. 
Pop. (18G8), 3539. Lat. 29° 20' N., long. 70° 51' e. ; lies 6 miles 
south-west of Alipur, on a depressed site, below flood level from the 
Chendb, and therefore surrounded by an embankment, which has to be 
kept up at a considerable outlay. Brisk trade with Sind; exports of 
wool, cotton, and grain; imports of cloth and sundries. Municipal 
revenue in 1876-77, ^276, or 3s. 4 |d. per head of population (2589) 
within municipal limits. 

■ Khairpur Dharki. —Government town in Rohri Deputy Collec- 
torate, Shikdrpur District, Sind; situated about 65 miles north-east of 
Rohri town. Lat. 28° 3' n., long. 69° 44 ' 30" e. Headquarters of a tap- 
paddr, with a musafirkhdna (travellers’ rest-house); vernacular school; 
th&nd police force of 7 men; and cattle pound. Connected by road 
with the towns of Ubauro, Rawati, Mirpur, and Raharki. Pop. (1872), 
1602, consisting of 482 Muhammadans (mostly of the Dhar Mdlik, Kori, 
Muhdna, Lohdr, Dakhan, Daya, and Shaikh tribes) and 1x20 Hindus 
(chiefly of the Bania caste). The trade of Khairpur Dharki is princi¬ 
pally in grain, sugar, molasses, oil, and cloth. The Lohdrs are noted 
for their handiwork in pots, pipe bowls, knives, razors, etc. The 
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Dhars, who were once the principal landowners in Ubauro taluk, are 
thus referred to by Lieutenant Lester, a former Deputy Collector in Sind, 
in his report (1852) on the Districts on the left bank of the Indus :— 
‘The Dhars are a race of Musalmans, originally Hindus, who emigrated 
from their native country of Tonk Jodah, near Delhi, under their ' 
chief, one Jodh Dhar, and settled in Ubauro. This migration took 
place about a.h. 551 (a.d. 1150). The Dhars took Ubauro by force of 
arms from the Odhanas, a Muhammadan race, who formerly possessed 
it, and Jodh Dhar became the acknowledged ruler of Ubauro. Alim 
Khan, the twelfth chief in succession from Jodh Dhar, was the first who 
surrendered his independence. He became subject to the kings of 
Delhi about A.n. 1634 : and one of the first sanads is dated a.h. 
1052 (a.d. 1626), by which one-half of the grain produce is allowed to 
the Dhar chief, and the other half taken by the Delhi Government. 
About a.d. 1795, the Talpur chiefs, Mirs Sohrdb and Rdstam,. wrested 
from the chief of Ubauro some of the west and south-west parts of that 
pargand near Sirhad, and called this acquired territory “ Nao Khdlsd.” 
The Dhars were, however, allowed the zaminddri of these lands. 
In 1817, the Talpurs took Sab/alkot, two-thirds of which were appro¬ 
priated to the Haidardbad Mirs, and one-third to Mir Rdstam. The 
Tdlpurs continued to encroach by degrees on the possessions of the 
Dhars in Ubauro, until one-half only remained in the possession of the 
latter. At length, on the death of Bhambu Khan, his son Abul Khair, 
was only allowed an eighth share of the Government revenue, besides 
zaminddri.’ The town of Khairpur Dharki is comparatively modem, 
•having been founded about 1787 by the grandfather of Jam Abul Khair 
Dhar, the present head of the Dhar tribe. 

Khairpur Juso. —Village in Larkana Deputy Collectorate, Shikdrpur 
District, Sind; situated about 10 miles south-west of Ldrgdna town. 
Lat 27° 31 'n., long. 68° 5'ic.; pop. (1872,), 955, of whom 296 are 
Musalmdns and 659 Hindus. Headquarters station of a tappaddr; 
police station, and musafirkhdna (travellers’ rest-house). No manu¬ 
factures of any importance; local trade in jodr and rice. A jdgir village, 
held by Mir Bijar Khdn Talpur, a lineal descendant of the Mfr Bijar, 
who was murdered by the Kalhora prince Abdul Nabi Khdn. The 
jdgirdar resides in a small fort in the village. 

Khairpur Natheshih. —Municipal vill .ge in Shikdrpur District, 
Sind; situated 8 miles south of Mehar town. I .at. 27° 5' n., long. 67' 
46' 30" e. ; pop. (1872), 1430, viz. 840 Musalmans (belonging to the 
Sayyid and Sindi tribes) and 590 Hindus (chiefly Brdhmans and 
Lohdnos). Municipal revenue (1873-74), ^57; expenditure, ^35. 
Police station, Government school, and cattle pound. A jdgir village, 
in the possession of Mir Muhammad Khdn Talpur. 

Khajauli. —Village and headquarters of a police circle ( thdnd) in 
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Darbhangah District, Bengal; situated on the river Dhauri about 12 
miles north-east of Madhubanf town, on the old road from Jainagar to 
Mirzdpur. Lat. 26“ 26' 30" n., long. 85° 56' 51" e. Small bi-weekly 
market for the sale of grain and cloth. 

Kh^jri—A small chiefship in Bhandara District, Central Provinces; 
6 miles north of Arjuni, on the Great Eastern Road; comprising only 
2 villages, with an area of 4359 acres, of which 1600 are cultivated. 
Lat. 21° 8' 3 o" n., long. 80° 10' e. The chief is a Halbd, and the 
population consists of Halbas and Gonds. 

Khajuha.—Town in Fatehpur District, North-Western Provinces. 
Lat. 26° 3' 10" n., long. 8o° 33' 50'' e. ; pop. (1872), 4094. , Lies on 
the old Mughal road from Kora to Fatehpur, and formerly possessed 
considerable comrhercial importance. Chiefly noted at present for its 
manufacture of brass and copper wares, especially drinking and cooking 
vessels. The town retains some architectural remains of ancient 
grandeur, including the Bagh Badshahi, a large enclosed garden with a 
baraddri at the eastern end, and a considerable masonry tank; the 
gateway and walls of the handsome old sard/, through which ran the 
Mughal road to Agra and Etawah ; and a fine Hindu temple, dedicated 
to Siva, with a tank known as the Randon-ka-talao. 

KhajurA.—Village in Jessor District, Bengal; situated on the 
Chitrd river 8 miles north of Jessor town. Lat. 23° 17' n., long. 89° 
17' e. One of the principal seats of date-sugar manufacture in the 
District, the village taking its name from the date-tree ( khajur). 

Khajurahra.—Town in Hardoi District, Oudh ; 6 miles from Hardoi 
town. Pop. (1869), 3305, chiefly Chamar Gaurs, who have held the 
village since one of their ancestors drove out the Thatheras. Petty 
bi-weekly market. 

KhajmAhu. — Ancient and decayed town in Chhatarpur State, 
Bundelkhand, North-Western Provinces; famous for its magnificent 
architectural remains. Pop. about 900. Situated at the south-east 
corner of the Khajur Sagar, or Ninora Tal Lake, 34 miles south of 
Mahoba and 18 miles south-east of Chhatarpur, on the Sagar (Saugor) 
and Hamirpur road. Formerly the capital of the old Province of 
Jajhoti, which closely corresponded with the later Bundelkhand. 
Hiouen Thsang mentions it in the 7th century; and General Cunning¬ 
ham attributes to the same early date a single pillared temple called 
Ganthai, and a high mound which probably conceals the ruins of a 
Buddhist monastery. Numerous inscriptions of the Chandel kings have 
been discovered at various places in the neighbourhood. Upwards of 
twenty temples still stand in the town, and the ruins of at least as many 
more bear witness to its former greatness. On one alone, General 
Cunningham counted over eight hundred statues of half life-size, and 
eight sculptured elephants of like proportions. The inner shrine of this 
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edifice constituted in itself a splendid temple, and was crowded with 
figures. Captain Burt noticed seven large temples of exquisite*carving, 
whose mechanical construction adapted them to last for almost indefinite 
periods. Most or all of these noble buildings must be referred to the 
great Chandel dynasty, who ruled at Khajurdhu, apparently from a.d. 841 
to a.d. 1157. The modern village contains only about 160 houses. 

Khakerero. — South-eastern tahs'il of Fatehpur District, North- 
Western Provinces, lying along the north bank of the Ganges. Area, 
202 square miles, of which 127 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 87,153; 
land revenue, ,£20,076; total Government revenue, ^22,086; rental 
paid by cultivators, ^31,589; incidence of Government revenue per 
acre, 3s. ijd. 

Khal&ri. — Village in the centre of the Khaldri estate, Rdipur 
District, Central Provinces; 13 miles from Rdipur town. The seat of 
a revenue manager under the Marhattds. The four ancient temples 
built of uncemented stones, were raised, the legend says, by giants of 
old. At the top of a lofty eminence, crowned by huge granite boulders, 
stands a small chabutra , dedicated to Khaldri Devi, beneath which is 
yearly held a religious fair at the Chatira Punava festival, about the end 
of March, attended by 3000 persons. 

KhalMMd . —South-eastern tahsil of Basti District, North-Western 
Provinces, stretching northward from the bank of the Gogra (Ghagra). 
Area, 555 square miles, of which 366 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 
307,717; land revenue, ^25,462 ; total Government revenue, ^28,014; 
rental paid by cultivators, ^70,331; incidence of Government revenue 
per acre, is. s|d. 

Khallikot. —A zaminddri estate in Ganjdm District, Madras; situated 
between 19° 24' and 19° 48' n. lat., and between 85“ 59' and 85“ 14' 
E. long.; containing 8209 houses and (1871) 42,589 inhabitants. 
Chief town, Khallikot; pop. (1871), 2753. One of the most ancient 
zatmtiddris in the country, consisting of 238 villages, 53,701 acres in 
extent, and paying a peshkash or tribute of ^1900. The country was 
occupied by British troops in 1769; and again, from 1771 to 1775, the 
Company’s agents and troops were employed in maintaining order. 

KhambMM. — One of the petty States in North Kathidwdr, 
Bombay; consisting of 4 villages, with 2 independent tribute-payers. 
Estimated revenue in 1876, ^600. Tribute of ^40 is paid to the 
British Government, and j£n to the Nawab of Jundgarh. 

K h a mb MM. —Town in Kdthidwdr, Bombay. Lat. 22" 12' N., long. 
69* 50' E.; pop. (1872), 9067. 

KMmg&On. —Town in Akola District, Berar. Lat. 20° 42' 30* n., 
long. 76* 37'30" e. ; pop. (1867), 9432. The largest cotton mart in 
the Province. The market was established about 1820 a.d., when a few 
traders opened shops and began to trade in ghi, raw thread, and a little 
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cotton. A branch State railway of 8 miles, opened in 1870, connects 
Khdtngdon with the G. I. Peninsula Railway at Jalam. It is only worked 
about seven months in the year, from December to July, during the cotton 
season; in the remaining months a contractor is allowed to conduct a 
lorry service for the convenience of travellers. It is also made use 
of to a considerable extent for grain and other goods, being able to 
compete successfully with ordinary carts for light loads. Latterly con¬ 
siderable supplies of cotton have been diverted from Khamgdon to 
Shegdon, on the main line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
In good seasons, above 100,000 bullock-loads are brought into Khdm- 
gaon. The weekly market is held on Sunday. A branch of the 
Bombay Bank is open for business during the six busy months. To the 
east of the town is a large enclosed cotton market, having a small 
building in the centre which is used as an exchange room. The town 
is surrounded by low irregular hills, which are clothed with trees, and 
give it a picturesque character. There is a supply of good water from 
upwards of 400 public and private wells. The public buildings are— 
the Assistant Commissioner’s court-house; a handsome sardi; travellers’ 
bungalow; dispensary and post office; police station; large school- 
house ; market shed. Of the private buildings, those erected by the 
European merchants are the most conspicuous; of these, the principal 
are the Berdr Ginning Company’s and the Mofussil Pressing Com¬ 
pany’s factories, which all possess steam machinery for full-pressing 
cotton. Several gardens in the town produce good fruits and vegetables. 
The Assistant Commissioner is judge of the Small Cause Court, and 
has a Magistrate’s full powers; a tahsttddr is also stationed at KMm- 
gdon, and there is a sub-treasury. Khdmgaon is a municipality under 
Act iv. of 1873. In 1876-77, the municipal receipts were ^1420; 
expenditure, ^1188; incidence of taxation, 2s. gid. per head of 
population within municipal limits. 

Kha-moung-khyoung. —Revenue circle in Ramri Island, Kyouk- 
hpyu District, Arakan Division, British Burma. Area, 14 square 
miles. Pop. (1876), 1224; gross revenue, ,£300. 

Khampti Hills. —A tract of country on the extreme eastern frontier 
of Assam, bordering on Lakhimpur District; occupied by the Khamptis, 
a hill tribe of Shan origin, akin to the Ahams. The original seat of 
this tribe appears to have been the hilly country at the sources of the 
Nawadi river, known as Bar-khampti, which was visited by Captain 
Wilcox in 1826. About the middle of last century, owing to internal 
dissensions, a colony of Khamptis migrated into Assam and estab¬ 
lished themselves in the Division of Sadiya. Their chief assumed 
the title of Sadiyd Khod Gosdin, and was recognised by the British 
Government. On his death, the Division of Sadiya was taken under 
British administration, and difficulties arose with the Khamptis. In 
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1839, they cut off the outpost at Sadiya, with its garrison of Sepoys and 
British commandant. This outbreak was sternly suppressed, and for 
several years the Khamptis led a hunted life. They have now resumed 
peaceful habits, and new colonies of their tribesmen from beyond the 
frontier have recently joined their settlements on the Tcngdpdm and Nod 
Bihing rivers. According to the Census of 1872, the total nnmber of 
Khamptis in the settled portion of lakhimpur District is 1562 souls. 
The Khamptis are far in advance of all the neighbouring tribes in know¬ 
ledge, arts, and civilisation. They are Buddhists, and have regular 
establishments of priests, well versed in the mysteries of that religion. 
A large proportion of the laity can read and write in their own language. 
The priests carve with great taste in wood, bone, or ivory. The chiefs 
pride themselves upon their manual dexterity in working in metals, and 
in ornamenting their shields of buffalo or rhinoceros hide with gold and 
lac. The women are skilled in embroidery. The dress of both men 
and women is marked by simplicity and neatness. 

Khanbaila. —Town in Bahawalpur State, Punjab ; a place of some 
importance, near the left bank of the Panjnad. Lat 29° 4' N., long. 
70° 52' k. The neighbouring country, fertilized by the inundations, 
produces abundant crops of grain. 

Khand&naa. —Purgand in Bikapur tahsil, Faizdbdd (Fyzabad) 
District, Oudh ; situated along the north bank of the Gumti. It con¬ 
tains 128 villages, covering 116 square miles, of which 65 are cultivated. 
Pop. (1869), 70,905, viz. 66,698 Hindus and 4207 Muhammadans. 
Tradition states that about six hundred years ago, one Khdnde, a 
Bhar chief, while on a pilgrimage to Ajodhya with his brothers, came 
to the neighbourhood of the present Khandansa, and, finding it fertile 
and uninhabited, took possession of it and founded four villages— 
Khandansa, Urwa, Bhakauli, and Dehli Girdhar—calling them after his 
own and his brothers’ names. The pur gaud remained in the hands of 
the Bhars, until one Deo Rdi, a Bisen of Manjhauli, happened to stop 
at Bhakauli on his way to bathe in the Ganges. During his stay, a 
quarrel arose between him and the Bhars, which ended in his putting 
them .to the sword and taking possession of Bhakauli. Subsequently 
his descendants made themselves masters of Urwa and Khanddnsa, 
with other villages in neighbouring pivg. nds , of which, after the lapse 
of thirty-five generations, they are still u.m'uuldrs. 

Kha.nda.n 1 i —Village in Bhdgalpur District, Bengal; situated within 
a short distance of the Nepdl frontier, l.at. 26° 26' 58" n., long. 86° 49' 
6" e. Although the population is small (1396), a large bi-weekly hit 
or market is held here, and it is considered one of the most flourishing 
seats of trade in the north of the District It exports large quantities 
of rice, oil-seeds, and mahud , and in favourable seasons is a centre for 
import trade from Nepal. 
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Khandatdi. — Tahsil of Agra District, North-Western Provinces 5 
lying in the Dodb portion of the District, along the north bank of the 
Jumna, and much intersected by ravines. Area, zt9 square miles, 
of which 158 are cultivated. Pop. (1872), 119,270; land revenue, 
.£18,317; total. Government revenue, £19,989; rental paid by culti¬ 
vators, ,£34,004; incidence of Government revenue per acre, 2s. 5 jjd. 

Khandesh.—A British District of the Bombay Presidency, lying 
between 20° 15' and 22° n. lat., and between 73° 37' and 76“ 24' e. 
long. Area, 10,162 square miles; population in 1872,1,028,642 persons. 
Bounded on the north by the Sdtpura Hills; on the east by Berar; on 
the south by the Satmala or Ajanla Hills; on the south-west by the 
District of Nasik; and on the west by Baroda territory and the petty 
State of Sdgbdra. Chief town, Dhuliax. 

Physical Aspects. —The chief natural feature is the river Tapti, which, 
entering at the south-east corner of the District, flows in a north¬ 
westerly direction, dividing Khandesh into two unequal parts. Of 
these the larger lies towards the south, and is drained by the river 
Girna. Northwards beyond the alluvial plain, which contains some of 
the richest tracts in Khandesh, the land rises towards the Satpura Hills. 
In the centre and cast, save for some low ranges of barren hills, the 
country is level, and has in general an arid, unfertile appearance. 
Towards the north and west, the plain rises into a difficult and rugged 
country, thickly wooded, and inhabited by tribes of Bhils, who chiefly 
support themselves on the wild fruits of the forest and by the profits of 
wood-cutting. The drainage of the District centres in the Tripti, which 
receives thirteen principal tributaries in its course through Khandesh. 
None of the rivers are navigable, and the Tapti flows in too deep a bed 
to be made use of for irrigation. The District on the whole may be 
said to be fairly well supplied with surface water, for besides the rivers 
that flow during the whole year, the channels of many of the smaller 
streams are seldom entirely without water. In 1873-74, 29,070 wells, 
tanks, etc. were utilized for irrigation. The principal mountain ranges 
are—in the north, the Satpura Hills, dividing the valleys of the Tapti 
and the Narbada (Nerbudda) ; in the south-east, the Hati; in the south, 
the Sitmala or Ajanta range, separating Khandesh from the Deccan 
tableland; on the west, between Khandesh and Guzerat (Gujardt), is 
the northern extrentity of the Sahyadri range. Khandesh is not rich 
in minerals. A large area is under forest; but the want of conser¬ 
vancy-rules in the past, and the destructive habits of the hill tribes, have 
robbed the jungles of most of their valuable timber. The forest revenue 
for the year 1876-77 was ,£5850. Wild beasts are numerous, com¬ 
prising the tiger, leopard, hunting cluta, bear, lynx, wolf, bison, sdmbhar 
deer, nilgai, spotted deer, antelope, ravine deer, and the four-homed 
deer. At the time of the introduction of British rule, and for many 
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years after, tigers and leopards were found in every part of the 
District. As late as 1858, tigers were numerous; but since then they 
have been very closely hunted, and during the ten years ending 1876 
as many as 147 were killed. This, together with the spread of tillage, 
has driven the tiger almost entirely out of the plains into the Sdtpura 
Hills in the north, the Hati and Sdtmdla ranges in the south-east and 
south, and the rough hilly country in the west. 

History .—In the year 1802, Khandesh was ravaged by Holkar’s army. 
For two seasons the country remained waste, the destruction and ruin 
bringing on a severe famine. In the years that followed, Khandesh 
was further impoverished by the greed and misrule of the Peshwds. 
The people leaving their peaceful callings, joined together in bands, 
wandering over the country, robbing and laying waste. In this state, 
in 1818, the District passed into British hands; order was soon estab¬ 
lished, and has never since been disturbed. 

Population .—The Census returns of 1872 disclosed a total population 
of 1,028,642 persons, residing in 3447 villages and 229,899 houses; 
density of the population, 101 per square mile; houses per square mile, 
22; persons per village, 298; persons per house, 4-47. Classified 
according to sex, there were 530,610 males and 498,032 females; 
proportion of males, 5158 per cent. Classified according to age, there 
were, under 12 years—199,743 boys, and 185,938 girls; total children, 
385,681, or 37 '49 per cent, of the population. Classified according to 
religion, there were 948,279 Hindus, 79.359 Musalmdns, 61 Pdrsis, 
517 Christians, 36 Jews, 59 Sikhs, 5 members of the Brahma Samdj, 
and 326 ‘others.’ 

Besides the Marhattd cultivators, who are Kunbis by caste, large 
numbers of Pardeshis and Rdjputs have long been settled in the 
District. Another class of cultivators worthy of notice are the Gdjars, 
the most industrious and well-to-do of the agricultural population. 
Their name, and their habit of speaking Gujardthf among themselves, 
show that they arc immigrants from Guzerat (Gujardt). But they must 
have lived for many years in Khandesh, as in many villages they hold 
hereditary grants of money and land. Most of the traders are foreigners 
—Banias from Marwdr and Guzerat, and Bhdtids, late comers from 
Bombay. Wandering and aboriginal tribe; form a large section of 
the population. The Bhi'ls, with a total sPength of 122,092, or 11-87 
per cent of the whole, are the most important. Many of them are 
employed in police duties, and as village watchmen. But though most 
have settled down to peaceable ways, they show little skill in farming. 
Since the introduction of British rule into Khandesh, the efforts made, 
by kindly treatment and the offer of suitable employment, to win the 
Bhils from a disorderly life, have been most successful. Banjdras or 
Lamdnis, the pack-bullock carriers of former times, have suffered 
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much by the increased use of carts and by the introduction of the 
railway. A few are well-to-do traders. But most of them live apart 
from the villages, in bands or tdndas, each with its own leader or i/dik. 
Forced to give up their old employment, they now live chiefly by 
grazing, and cutting grass and wood. The Musalman section of the 
population is poor, and employed chiefly as messengers, policemen, and 
day-labourers. 

Agriculture supports 510,301 persons, or 49'60 per cent, of the entire 
population. All varieties of soil—black, red, and light, from the richest 
to the poorest—are found. The agricultural stock in State villages 
amounted in 1875-76 to 90,942 ploughs, 65,166 carts, 339,020 bullocks, 
2 40,735 cows, 141,263 buffaloes, 16,839 horses, 214,370 sheep and 
goats, and 7013 asses. The District contains many fine cows and 
bullocks, brought chiefly from Niphdr and Berar. But the bulk of the 
village cattle are small and poor, reduced during the hot season to the 
most wretched condition. The horses also are small, and of little value. 
To improve the breed, Government has introduced stud horses and bulls. 
Certain tracts have, from their rugged character and unhealthy climate, 
been excluded from the Survey operations. Out of 3,453,549 acres, 
the total area of Government cultivable land, 2,415,638 acres, or 69-94 
per cent., were taken up for cultivation in 1875-76. Of these, 197,283 
acres, or 8 - i6 per cent., were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 
2,218,355 acres under actual cultivation (3026 acres of which were 
twice cropped), grain crops occupy 1,168,598 acres, or 52-68 per cent.; 
pulses occupied 126,840, or 5-72 per cent.; oil-seeds occupied 242,519, 
or 10-93 P er cent. -. fibres occupied 630,748, or 28-43 per cent., of 
which 629,667 acres were under cotton; and miscellaneous crops 
occupied 52,676 acres, or 2-37 per cent. Irrigation is more extensively 
practised in Khandesh than in the Deccan and Southern Marhattd 
country. The principal agricultural products exported are wheat, gram, 
linseed, sesamum, and cotton. Millet is retained for local consumption, 
and forms the staple article of food. Indigo and opium, once important 
products, arc now no longer grown. Thirty years ago, the poppy was a 
favourite crop; but in 1853, the Khandesh opium lactory was closed, 
and the further cultivation of the poppy forbidden. On the other hand, 
the area under linseed and cotton has increased from year to year. Two 
descriptions of foreign cotton, Dhdrwdr and Hinganghat, have been 
successfully introduced. Cotton is seldom grown oftener than once in 
three years in the same field, whether of black or light soil, the inter¬ 
mediate crops being wheat and Indian millet. A Government farm has 
been established at Bhadgdon. Almost every year is marked by some 
partial failure of the crops. The District is liable to floods, the rivers 
overflowing the country for a considerable distance from their banks. 
The most severe famine on record is that of 1802, when grain sold at 
vol. v. z 
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three pounds per rupee. Great numbers of people died, and large 
tracts were left waste and deserted. Scarcity also occurred in 1824, 
1832, 1845, and 1S76-77. 

Industries. —The Trunk Road from Bombay to Agra passes through 
the District, and of late years roads have been made along all the 
chief lines of traffic. The Great Indian l’cninsula Railway runs for 
124 miles through the District from east to west. The chief exports 
are food grains, oil-seeds, butter, indigo, wax, and honey. The chief 
imports—salt, spices, metal, piece-goods, yarn, and sugar. The most 
important article of trade is cotton. There arc ten steam cotton presses, 
and one steam factory for spinning and weaving cotton. Of late years, 
many Bombay mercantile houses have established agencies in Khandesh; 
and towards the east, in the rich Tapti valley, Jalgaon and Bhusdwal are 
rising into centres of an important trade. Among declining industries 
may be noticed the manufacture of coarse paper, the spinning of yarn 
by Mhar women, the handloom weaving of coarse cotton cloth, and the 
manufacture of wax bangles. The internal trade is carried on by means 
of weekly markets, and a succession of fairs and religious feasts. The 
rates of interest vary from 9 to 24 per cent, per annum, rising in some 
cases as high as 36 per cent. Labourers earn 5 Jd. a day; bricklayers 
and carpenters, rs. 33d. The current prices of the chief articles of food 
during 1876 were, for a rupee (2s.)—wheat, 34 lbs.; joar, 58 lbs.; rice, 
22 lbs.; dal (split peas), 32 lbs. 

Administration. —The total revenue raised in 1S76-77, under all 
heads—imperial, local, and municipal—amounted to >£422,291, showing 
an incidence of taxation per head of 8s. 23d. The land tax forms the 
principal source of revenue, amounting to >£303,706. Other important 
items are stamps and excise. The I Jislrict local funds, created since 
1863, for works of public utility and rural education, yielded a total 
sum of >£29, (69. There are 18 municipalities, containing an aggre¬ 
gate population of 127,689 persons; total municipal revenue, >£7835, 
the incidence of taxation varying from 3d. to 2s. 9Id. per head. The 
administration of the District in revenue matters is entrusted to a 
Collector and 8 Assistants, of whom 5 are covenanted civilians. For 
the settlement of civil disputes, there are ri courts; the number 
of suits decided in 1876 was 20,350. The 'otal strength of the regular 
police for the protection of person and property consisted of 1772 
officers and men, being t policeman to every 621 of the population. 
The total cost was >£26,919, equal to 2s. 3d. per square mile of area 
and 6 Jd. per head of population. The number of persons convicted 
of any offence, great or small, was 3043, being x to every 338 of the 
population. Education has widely spread of late years. In 1855-56, 
there were only 7 schools, attended by 715 pupils. In 1876-77, there 
were 272 schools, attended by 16,249 pupils, or, on an average, 1 school 
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for every 9^ inhabited villages. There is one library, and two vernacular 
newspapers were published in 1876-77. 

Medical Aspects .—The average rainfall during the five years ending 
1875-76 was 25 inches a year. The prevailing diseases are fever and 
skin affections. Nine dispensaries afforded medical relief, in 1876-77, 
to 829 in-door and 43,003 out-door patients, and 33,817 persons were 
vaccinated. 

Khandgiri. —Hill in Puri District, Orissa; situated about 12 miles 
west of the road from Cuttack to Puri, and 5 miles east of Bhuvaneswar. 
Lat. 20 0 16' n., long. 85’ 50' 1:. Twin sandstone hills, Khandgiri and 
Udayagiri, rise abruptly out of the jungle, separated by a narrow gorge, 
each of which is honeycombed into caves and temples cut out of the 
rock. These cave dwellings are believed to form the very earliest 
memorials of "Buddhism in India. They are of various ages, and of 
different degrees of architecture. The oldest of them consist of a single 
cell, little larger than a dog-kennel, cut in the face of scarcely acces¬ 
sible precipices, and with no signs of even the primitive carpentry 
architecture. Others of a somewhat later date are shaped into strangely 
distorted resemblances of animals. One has from time immemorial 
been known as the Snake Cave, another as the Klephant Cave, a third 
as the Tiger Cave. This last stands out from the rock in the form 
of a monstrous wild beast’s jaw, with nose and eyes above, and teeth 
overhanging the entrance to the cell. Such cells in their turn give 
way to more comfortable excavations, shaded by pillared verandahs, 
and lighted by several doors, which again are succeeded by others still 
more elaborate. Of the last, the most important is a two-storied 
monastery, known as the Rani-nur or Queen’s Palace, highly sculptured 
in bas-relief. These sandstone caves, as a whole, represent ten centuries 
of human existence, or from 500 n.c. to 500 a.d. The oldest are on 
Udayagiri Hill, the more modem ones being on Khandgiri, whose 
summit is crowned by a Jain temple erected by the Marhattas at the 
end of the last century. 

KhandgOSh.— Village and headquarters of a police circle (Miami) 
in Bardwdn District, Bengal; situated on the road from Bardwan to 
Sonamukhi and Bankura. I .at. 23° 12' 30" n., long. 87° 44' 20.' e. 

Khandia.—One of the petty States of Jhalawar, in Kathiawar, 
Bombay; consisting of 1 village, with 2 independent tribute-payers. 
Estimated revenue in 1876, ^294. Tribute of J~So is paid to the 
British Government, and ,£8 to the Nawal) of Junagarh. 

Kha. ndpfi.ra. — Native State in Orissa, lying'between lat. 20° 11’ 
15" and 20 0 25' n., and long. 85° 1’ and 85“ 24' 40" e. Bounded on 
the north by the Mahanadi river, which separates it from Narsinhpur 
and Baramba; on the east by Banki and Puri District; on the south 
by Purl and Nayagarh; and on the west by Daspalla. The State 
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originally formed part of Nayagarh, and was separated from it about 
200 years ago by a brother of the Nayagarh Rdja, who established his 
independence. The present chief, a Rajput by caste, is the eighth in 
descent from the founder. The country forms a very valuable terri¬ 
tory, and is one of the best cultivated of the Orissa States. Fine 
sal timber abounds in the hilly parts of the State, and magnificent 
banian and mango trees stud the plain. It is intersected by the Kuaria 
and Dauka rivers, small tributaries of the Mahanadi. Area, 244 square 
miles, with 321 villages and 12,109 houses. Pop. (1872), according to 
religion—Hindus, 57,007, or 93^6 per cent.; Muhammadans, 38, or 'i 
per cent.; ‘others,’ 3832, or 6 - 3 per cent.; total, 60,877, viz. males, 
30,234, and females, 30,643. Proportion of males, 497 per cent.; 
density of population, 249 per square mile; villages per square mile, 
1‘31; persons per square mile, 190; houses per square mile, 50 ; 
persons per house, 5. Classified according to race—aboriginal tribes, 
3561, or 5 - 9 per cent., mainly composed of Kandhs (1596) and 
Savars (1126); semi-Hinduized aborigines, 6438, or io’6 per cent., 
consisting principally of Pans (3577), Mihtars (1547), and Kanddras 
(1064); Hindu castes, 50,840, or 83 - 5 percent.; Muhammadans, 38. 
The largest village and principal seat of trade is Kdntilo, on the banks 
of the Mahdnadi, lat. 20’ 21' 46" n., long. 85° 14' 20" e. ; pop. (1872), 
53S6. Five other villages also contain upwards of 100 houses—viz. 
Khandpdra, the capital of the State, and residence of the Rajd, 
lat. 20° 15’ 50" n., long. 85“ 12' 51" K, 680 houses; Iliengonid, lat. 
20 0 15' 8" N. , long. 85’ 16' e., 211 houses; Fatehgarh, lat. 20’ 17' 37" 
n., long. 85° 22' 32" k., 158 houses; Banmalipur, lat. 20’ 16' 14'' n., 
long. 85° 15' 12'' e., 130 houses; Nemapol, lat. 20' 16' 10" n., long. 
85’ 16' 14" e. Estimated annual revenue of the chief, 225S ; tribute, 
£421. 

Khandtarn. —Town in Champaran District, Bengal. Lat. 26° 40' 
15" N., long. 85° 5' 45" e. ; pop. ^72), 6207. 

Khandwa. —The eastern ta/istl or revenue Subdivision in Nirndr 
District, Central Provinces; situated between 21“ 32' and 22° 13' n. 
lat., and between 76’ 6 ' 30'' and 77" 1' e. long. Pop. (1872), 109,622, 
residing in 344 townships or villages and 20,613 houses, on an area of 
1553 square miles. 

Khandwa. — Headquarters and civil station of Nirndr District, 
Central Provinces. Lat. 21 0 50' x., long. 76” 23' e. ; pop. (1877), 
14,119. Khandwa is perhaps the most advancing town in the Central 
Provinces. It has a station on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
where the whole traffic of Central India towards Bombay meets the 
line. Thus it has entirely superseded Buriianpur, the ancient centre 
of trade between Malwa, the Narbadd (Ncrbudda) valley, and the 
Deccan. Extensive barracks have been built for the relays of troops 
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who pass through in the cold season, and also a good travellers’ 
bungalow with a spacious sardi or native rest-house, near the 
railway station. The Arabian geographer, A 1 Biriini ( circa tooo a.d.), 
mentions Khandwa; and a century later, it was a great seat of Jain 
worship. The mound on which the town stands has supplied many 
finely carved pillars, cornices, and other remains of the old Jain 
buildings, which have been built into Brdhmanical temples, the walls 
of the Marhattd fort, and other structures; besides forming materials 
for the Sivaitc temples surrounding the four kunds or water reservoirs, 
one of which is on each side of the town, that on the west side 
bearing the date a.d. i 132. Ferishta describes Khandwa as the seat of 
a local governor of the Ghori kingdom of Mdlwd in 1516. The town was 
burnt by Yaswant Rao Holkar in 1802, and again partially by Tdntid Topi 
in 1858. The civil station, 2 miles cast of the town, contains a court¬ 
house, circuit-house, and church. The road to Indore is in good repair. 

Khangarh. — Municipal town in Muzaflargarh District, Punjab; 
situated about 2 miles from the present bed of the Chendb, and 11 miles 
south of Muzaflargarh. Lat. 29 0 55' n., long. 71° 12' k. ; pop. (1868), 
4387. Headquarters of a police subdivision, and originally chosen as 
the civil station of the District; but the site was carried away by the 
river before its occupation. Owes its importance to the family of 
Muzaffar Khdn, whose brother fortified the town, and fixed his residence 
in it. Brisk export of indigo to Afghanistan, and of cotton and molasses 
to Sind; imports of sugar from Lahore, and salt from Find Dddan 
Khdn. Police station, post office, school-house, dispensary, sardi. 
Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ^377, or 2s. 3§d. per head of popula¬ 
tion (2778) within municipal limits. 

Khanid-dMna. —One of the petty States in Bundclkhand, under 
the political superintendence of the Central India Agency and the 
Government of India. It originally formed part of the Orchhd or Tehri 
State, the jdgir having been granted by UditSinh to his younger brother, 
Amdn Sinh, about the year 1703. After the dismemberment of the 
Orchhd State by the Marhattds, the Peshwd granted a sanad for the 
jdgir to Amir Sinh. For a long time the claim to feudal suzerainty 
over Khanid-dhdna was disputed between the Marhattd State of Jhdnsi 
and Orchhd. However, in 1862, when the Jhdnsi Raj was extinct, it 
was decided that the Khanid-dhdna jdgir was directly dependent on the 
British Government, as it had undoubtedly formed part of the Marhattd 
conquests, to which the British Government had succeeded. The 
present Chief, Chhatar Sinh, is a Hindu Bundela, born about 1863. 
The area of the State is about 84 square miles; its population in 1875 
was estimated at 8000; revenue, ^'2000. The State is in a wild tract 
of country, with much hill and jungle, west of the Betwa river and 
south-west of Orchhd. 
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Khanna. — Municipal town in Ludhiana District, Punjab. Lat. 
30° 42' n., long. 76" 16' li . ; pop. (1868), 3408. Situated on Grand 
Trunk Road, and Sind, Punjab, and Delhi Railway, 27 miles south-west 
of Ludhiana. Only important from possession of a railway station. 
Headquarters of a police subdivision ( 'thdnd ). Municipal revenue 
in 1875-76, 160, or n-|d. per head of population within municipal 

limits. 

Kha-noung-to. — Revenue circle in Angyi township, Rangoon 
District, Pegu. Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876), 5728; gross 
revenue, £z° 15 - 

Khanpur. —Government village in Shikarpur District, Sind ; situated 
about 8 miles north of Shikarpur town. Lat. 28° o' 15" n., long. 
68' 47' f„ • ]>op. (1872), 2807, viz. 1849 Muhammadans (principally 
belonging to the Bapar and Sethar tribes) and 958 Hindus (of the 
Lohani caste). Headquarters of a tappadar, with police station, inusa- 
firkhdna (travellers’ rest-house), and cattle pound. Manufactures— 
weaving, shoemaking, and pottery. Trade chiefly in agricultural pro¬ 
duce. 

Khdnpur.— Commercial town in Bahawal pur State, Punjab; situated 
on the Ikhtiarwnh, a navigable canal from the Panjnad. Lat. 30° 9' n., 
long. 71 0 16' f..; estimated pop., 10,000. Ruinous mud fort; good 
roofed bazar. The country in the immediate neighbourhood is irrigated, 
and supports a considerable population : but the sandy desert to the south 
presents the usual barren appearance of the Punjab uplands. Thornton 
says that Khanpur bears marks of having formerly possessed greater 
importance than at the present time. Jt now forms a station on the 
Indus Valley State Railway. 

KMnua {Khdmva). — Town in Bhartpur (BhurLpore) State, Raj- 
putana; situated on the road from Agra to Ajmere, 37 miles west of 
the former and 197 miles east of the latL-r town. Lat. 27” 2' n., long. 
77 ° 33 ’ K - Thornton states that this village was the site of 'the great 
battle, in 1526 a.d., between the Mughal conqueror Babar and the 
confederated Rajput princes under Rana Sanka of Udaipur (Oodey- 
pore). The latter were completely defeated, and Babar henceforth 
assumed the title of Ghdzi, ‘ Victorious ovr the Infidel.’ 

KhAnwdhar.— Government village in th Naushahro Deputy Collec- 
torate, Haidarabad (Hyderabad), District, Sind; 8 miles north-east of 
Kandiaro town. Pop. (1872), 1085, chiefly agriculturists. Cotton 
cloth is manufactured for home consumption and export. The town 
is supposed to have been founded some 300 years ago by one Khdn 
Sahta, a zamtnddr. Headquarters station of a lappaddr. 

Khanwah Canal. —One of the Upper Sutlej (Satlaj) Inundation 
Channels in Lahore and Montgomery Districts, Punjab, and the most 
important of those useful irrigation works. The canal follows the 
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course of an ancient flood-torrent bed, with a cross cut from the Sutlej. 
Its origin and dale remain uncertain, though tradition assigns its con¬ 
struction, amongst other persons, to Khdn Khanan, a minister of the 
Emperor Akbar, who held this part of the country as a fief. In i8ix, 
the head was reported to be choked up with sand; and in the succeed¬ 
ing year, Maharaja Kharrak Sinh cleared it out by contributions levied 
from the surrounding landowners. Shortly after, the canal once more 
silted up, and continued inefficient till 1843, when Mahardjd Sher Sinh 
repaired it at the expense of the State, which has since levied a half- 
yearly water rate of 16s. per acre irrigated. The head-water flows from 
the Sutlej near Mamokf, in Lahore District, and the channel runs as far 
as Dipdlpur in Montgomery. Since the annexation, the Canal Depart¬ 
ment has taken charge of the works, and greatly promoted its efficiency, 
though much might still be done to render it useful to a larger area. 
Irrigation is supplied to 173 estates, paying a total land revenue of 
jC$ 772, and a water rate of ^2274. 

Kha-nwai-kha-bho. —Revenue circle in Thiin-khwa District, Pegu 
Division, 1 Jritish 1 Surma, extending along the left bank of the Irawadi 
(Irrawaddy). The country is flat, and covered, except where under 
cultivation, with grass and tree forest. Pop. (1876), 5554; gross 
revenue, £ 1832. 

Khapa. —A thriving town in Nagpur District, Central Provinces. 
Lat. 2i“ 25' N., long. 79" 2' f. ; situated on high ground overlooking 
the Kanban river, 20 miles north of Nagpur, with which it is connected 
by the Chhindwara road as far as Pdtan-saongi (14 miles), and thence 
by a main District road. Estimated population (1877), 8007. E’ine 
groves surround the town, and the river and numerous wells supply 
excellent water. Melons arc largely cultivated on the sandbanks in the 
river bed. Khapa manufactures cotton cloth of good quality; and 
imports cotton, wool, grain, European goods and hardware, and silk 
thread. The town is well kept; it has a dispensary, a school where 
English is taught, police buildings, and a sardi; and four good metalled 
roads converge in the central market-] dace. 

Kha-raik-thit. —Revenue circle in Amherst District, Tenasserim 
Division, British Burma. Extends from the Salwin on the east across 
almost the whole of Bhflu-gywon; it includes Heng-tha Island in the 
Salwin. Pop. (1876), 3980, mainly Talaings; land revenue, £1 11 7, 
and capitation tax, £369. 

Khar&ila. — Large village in Hanu'rpur District, North-Western 
Provinces. Lat. 25“ 32' n., long. 79“ 50' 45" f.. ; pop. (1872), 7809, 
consisting of 7504 Hindus and 305 Muhammadans. Situated near 
the Charkhdri border, within which lie many of its lands; distant 
from Hamirpur 40 miles south-west. Largest area of any village in 
the District, amounting to 18,260 acres. Police station, village school, 
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bdzdr, handsome temple to an unknown deity. No trade or manu¬ 
factures. 

Kharakpur. —Town and headquarters of a police circle (/hand) in 
Monghyr District, Bengal. Lat. 25 0 7' 10" n., long. 86° 35' 20" K. 
The fiargand which gives its name to the town forms one of the ■ 
estates of the Mahdrdjd of Darbhangah. Extensive irrigation works 
are being carried out here under the superintendence of the Public- 
Works Department. Charitable dispensary and school, maintained by 
the Maharaja. 

Kha-ra-kywon. — Revenue circle in Rangoon District, Pegu 
Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876), 3963; gross revenue, ^4255. 

Kharal. —One of the petty States in Mahi Kanta, Bombay. The 
Miah or Chief, Sirdar Sinh, is a Mukwana Koli, converted to 
Islam, and observes a sort of mixed Muhammadan and Hindu religion. 
The area of the land under cultivation is estimated at 2100 acres, the 
population in 1875 was estimated at 2814, and revenue at £1400. 
Tribute is paid of ^175 to the Gdekwdr of Baroda, and jQ 76 to the 
British Government. 

Kharar.— Tahsil of Umballa (Ambdla) District, Punjab; situated 
between 30° 38' and 30° 53' n. lat., and between 76° 34' and 76° 49' k. 
long. 

Kharar.-. Municipal town in Umballa (Ambdla) District, Punjab, 
and headquarters of the tahsil. Lat. 30° 44' 45" x., long. 76° 41' 
13" k. ; pop. (rS68), 4884. Situated on the road from Umballa to 
Rupdr, 25 miles north of the former town. Tahsili, police station. 
Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ,£240, or n jd. per head of population 
within municipal limits. 

KharM.— Town and headquarters of a police circle (/hand) in 
Maldah District, Bengal; recently transferred from Purniah District. 

Kharda. —Town in the Jamkher Subdivision of Ahmednagar 
District, Bombay; situated 56 miles south-east of Ahmednagar. Lat. 
18° 38' n., long. 75° 31' e. ; pop. (1872), 6899. In 1795, an engage¬ 
ment took place near here between the Marhattas and the Nizdm. 
The Marhattd general, being defeated, retreated to Kharda, and, being 
completely hemmed in by the enemy, was constrained to accede to an 
ignominious treaty. Post office. 

Khardah. —Village in the District of the Twenty-four Pargands, 
Bengal; situated on the left bank of the Hfigli river. Lat. 22° 43' 30" 
n\, long. SB* 24' 30" e. A Vishnuvite place of pilgrimage in honour 
of Nitydnand, one of the disciples of Chaitanya, wjio took up his 
residence here. His descendants are regarded as gurus or spiritual 
guides by the Vaishnavs. Khardah is a small roadside station on the 
Eastern Bengal Railway, x 1 miles north of Calcutta. 

Kh&ri. —Village in the District of the Twenty-four Pargands, Bengal ; 
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situated on the old bed of the Ganges. The village contains a small 
church connected with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
and many of its inhabitants are native converts. A tank called Ganga 
Chakraghdta is held peculiarly sacred by the Hindus, and multitudes 
annually resort to its waters. English school. 

Kh&ri&n.—North-eastern iahs'tl of Gujrdt District, Punjab; con¬ 
sisting mainly of the dry submontane tract, intersected by hill torrents, 
in deep beds unavailable for purposes of irrigation. Lat. 32° 21' to 33 0 
n., long. 73° 37' 30" to 74° 15' e. Area, 695 square miles; pop. 
(1868), 154,287 ; number of villages, 332. 

Khaidar. —Chiefship in Rdipur District, Central Provinces; lying to 
the east of Bindra Nawagarh, and stretching for 53 miles from north to 
south, and 32 from cast to west. Khariar is said to have been formed 
long ago out of the Patna State, as a dowry for the daughter of a 
Patna chief. Nearly half the area is cultivated. The chief is a 
Chauhdn. Khariar village is situated in lat. 20“ 17' 30" n., long. 
82° 48' 30" E. 

Kharkhandi. —Municipal town in Rohtak District, Punjab. Lat. 
28° 52' n., long. 76° 57' e. ; pop. (1868), 4181. Municipal revenue, 
^214; expenditure, ^175; incidence of taxation, is. ojd. per head 
of population within municipal limits. 

Kharmatar. —Village in the District of the Santal Pargands, Bengal. 
Railway station on the chord line of the East Indian Railway, 168 
miles from Calcutta. 

Kharod.—Town in Bildspur District, Central Provinces; 40 miles 
east of Bildspur. Pop. about 3000, comprising traders of all kinds. 
The weekly market is well attended. The origin of Kharod is unknown ; 
but an old tablet bears the date of Samvat 902 (a.d. 845), and the 
remains of ancient earthworks prove the place to have been strongly 
fortified. 

Kharsal.— Chiefship in Sambalpur District, Central Provinces; 30 
miles west of Sambalpur. Pop. (1866), 4298, entirely agricultural, 
residing in 18 villages, on an area of 12 square miles. Kharsal, the 
chief village, has a good school. The chiefship derives its origin from 
the grant of this village three centuries ago, in the reign of Baliar 
Sinh, Rdjd of Sambalpur, to one Udam Gond. The late chief, Dayd 
Sardar, was hanged in i860 for his share in the Surendra Sdi rebellion. 
Kharsdl village is situated in lat. 21° 31' n., long. 83° 33' E. 

Khars&w&n. —One of the petty States in Singbhum District, 
Chutid Ndgpur, under the Government of Bengal. Situated between 
22° 41' and 22 0 53' 30" n. lat., and between 85° 40' 30" and 85° 57' 
15" e. long. The Thdkur, Raghundth Sinh Deo, is a Hindu Rdjput 
Area, 140 square miles; population (1872), 26,280; revenue, ^750. 
This State, with others in Chutid Ndgpur, was ceded to the British by 
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the Marhattds. The chief is under engagements binding him to right 
administration, and his decisions in serious cases are subject to appeal 
to the Commissioner of Chutid Nagpur. Kharsdwdn village is situated 
in 24 0 47' 30" n., long. 85° 52' 20" K 

Kh arsh an.—Village in Darjiling District, Bengal.— See Karsiang. 

Kharjda,—Betty State in the Bhopal Agency, under the Central 
India Agency and the Government of India. The chief receives 
from Sindhia, through the Political Agency, a tdnkha , or pecuniary 
allowance of A175, * u lieu of rights over land. The Thakur died in 
December 1873, leaving a disputed succession. 

Kharsi Jhaldria. —Petty State in the Indore Agency, under the 
Central India Agency and the Government of India. There arc two 
Thakurs, cousins ; one, Mod Sinh, receives jQ 175 from Sindhia, as well 
as 22 from the Raja of Dewas. 

Kharsud,.— River of Orissa, rising in the Tributary States, and 
flowing south-eastwards through Cuttack District till it falls into the 
left bank of the Brahman 1 river, a short distance above the point where 
the combined waters of the Baitaraxi and B rah.maxi fall into the Bay 
of Bengal as the Dhamra estuary. 

Kharturi. —Town in Champaran District, Bengal. Lat. 26° 40' 
•S' *•, long. 85° 5' 45" e. ; pop. (1872), 6207. 

Khasaura. — Town in Bilgrdm tn/isil, Hardoi District, Oudh ; 
situated on tlie left bank of the Rdmganga, 12 miles north west of 
Sandi, on the road to Farrukhabad. A well-to-do Ahir village of (1869) 
2648 inhabitants, residing in 399 mud houses. Bi-weekly market. 

Khasi and J&intia Hills. —A British District in Assam; lies 
between 25 0 1' and 26" 14' n. lat., and between 90° 47' and 92“ 52' u. 
long. It contains an estimated area of 6157 square miles, with a 
population, according to the Census of 1872, of 141,838 souls. The 
administrative headquarters are at the station of Suii.i.ong, which is 
also the residence of the Chief Commissioner of Assam, situated in 
25° 32' 39" lat., and 91" 55' 32" ic. long. 

The Khdsi and Jdintia Hills form the central section of the watershed 
between the valleys.of the Brahmaputra and the Surma. On the north 
the District is bounded by Kamrtip and Vowgong; east by the Ndgd 
Hills and Northern Cachar; south by B\ .het; and west by the Garo 
Hills. 

History .—In history, as in administration, the Khdsi Hills and the 
Jdintia Hills constitute two separate tracts. The Khdsi Hills are 
occupied by a collection of States, each governed by an elective ruler, on 
democratic principles. The chiefs have never been completely brought 
under the British administration, and retain marks of their semi-independ¬ 
ence. The Jaintia Hills, on the other hand, are purely British territory, 
being that portion of the dominions of the Rdjd of Jdintia annexed in 
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*835, which it was not found convenient to incorporate with the District 
of Sylhet. When the East India Company acquired the diwdni of Bengal 
in I 7 ^ 5 > Sylhet was the frontier District towards the north-cast. All 
beyond was occupied by wild tribes, who had never acknowledged sub- 
’ jection to the Muhammadans. Among these wild frontier tribes the 
Khasias early attracted attention. By their language and other national 
characteristics, they stand out in marked contrast to the various peoples 
by whom they are surrounded. Securely perched on the precipices and 
plateaux of their nath e hills, they have preserved a grammatical form of 
speech which philologists are unable to classify, and a political consti¬ 
tution to which there is no analogy in the rest of India. But it was 
not to scientific inquirers that they first became an object of curiosity. 
They possess, on the southern slopes of their mountains, a rich abund¬ 
ance of natural products, which at an early date attracted European 
enterprise. From time immemorial, Bengal has drawn its supply of 
limestone, lime, and oranges from the Khdsi Hills. Potatoes, an article 
of export now hardly second to lime, were introduced in 1830 by the 
first British Agent, Mr. Scott. Coal and iron are found in many places, 
both of excellent quality; but the expense of transport prevents the 
coal from being utilized, and the greater cheapness of English iron has 
gradually overcome the old reputation of the Khasias as iron smelters. 
Even in the last century, the large profits to be obtained from the trade 
in lime, known at Calcutta by the name of ‘ Sylhet lime,’ had brought 
the English officers stationed at Sylhet into contact with the Khasias. 
In 1826, the chief of Nongklao, one of the largest of the Khdsi States, 
entered into an agreement with certain European British subjects to 
allow a road to be made across the hills, to connect the Surma valley 
with Assam Proper. These Europeans took up their residence at 
Nongklao. Unfortunately, misunderstandings arose, and the growing 
discontent was fanned into a flame by the misconduct of some of their 
Bengali followers. On the 4th April 1829, the Khasias rose in arms and 
massacred Lieutenants Bedingfield and Burlton, together with some 
sepoys. This led to military operations on the part of the British 
Government, which were protracted through several cold seasons. The 
last of the Khdsi chiefs did not tender his submission till 1833. From 
1835 t0 1854, Colonel Lister was Political Agent in the Khdsi Hills, 
with his headquarters at Nongklao, subsequently moved to Cherra 
Poonjee (Chdra Pdnjf). 

The inhabitants of the Jaintia Hills, who call themselves Syntengs, 
have a less interesting history than the Khdsias. They first became 
British subjects in 1835. In that year, the last Rdjd of Jdintia, Indra 
Sinh, was deposed on the charge of complicity with certain of his 
tribesmen who had carried off three Bengalis, and barbarously immolated 
them at a shrine of Kdli. That portion of his territory lying in the 
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plains was incorporated with the District of Sylhet; and the Rrfjd 
voluntarily resigned the hill portion, of which also we took possession. 
The indigenous revenue system was continued, consisting simply of the 
payment of a he-goat once a year from each village. In i860, however, 
a house tax was imposed, the highest limit of which was 1 rupee (2s.) c 
per house. This measure of direct taxation was very obnoxious to the 
Syntengs, and it led to outbreaks, which had to be suppressed by force' 
In the following year, fresh taxation was introduced in the shape of 
judicial stamps, the schedules of the income tax, and imposts upon 
fisheries and wood-cutting. The absence of any resident European 
officer, and the injudicious acts of certain Bengali subordinates, pre¬ 
cipitated a general insurrection. In January 1862, the t/ni/id or police 
station of Jowai was burnt to the ground; the garrison of sepoys was 
besieged, and all show of British authority was quickly swept away 
throughout the hills. The Syntengs fought bravely for their independ¬ 
ence, and at first were successful in cutting off several small detach¬ 
ments of police and sepoys. Their only weapons were bows and arrows. 
Their defences consisted of a series of strong stockades, the pathways 
leading to which were thickly planted with pdnjis or little bamboo 
spikes. At last it was found necessary to move regular troops into the 
country. The military operations were tedious and harassing. The 
rebel chiefs were captured one by one, and the District was declared 
to be finally pacified in March 1863, after the rebellion had lasted for 
fifteen months. Various measures of improvement were introduced 
into the administration, and the Syntengs, like the Khdsias, have ever 
since remained peaceable and contented. 

Physical Aspects .—The District consists of a succession of steep 
ridges, running east and west, with elevated tablelands between. On 
the southern side, towards Sylhet, the mountains rise precipitously from 
the valley of the Barak. The first plateau is met with at the height of 
about 4000 feet above sea level. Farther north is another plateau, on 
which is situated the station of Shillong, 4900 feet above the sea ; 
behind lies the Shillong range, of which the highest peak rises to 6449 
feet On the north side, towards Kamrup, are two similar plateaux of 
lower elevation. The general appearance of all these tablelands is 
that of undulating downs, covered with grass, but destitute of large 
timber. On the whole, the Khdsi Hills are remarkable for the absence 
of forest. At an elevation of 3000 feet, the indigenous pine (Pinus 
kasia) predominates over all other vegetation, and forms almost pure 
pine forests. The highest ridges are clothed with magnificent clumps 
of timber-trees, which superstition has preserved from the axe of the 
woodcutter. The characteristic trees in these sacred groves are those 
of a temperate zone, chiefly consisting of oaks, chestnuts, magnolias, 
etc. Beneath the shade grow rare orchids, rhododendrons, and wild 
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cinnamon. The streams that find their way through the hills are merely 
mountain torrents, navigable by canoes only in their lower reaches. As 
they approach the plains, they form rapids and cascades, and many of 
them pass through narrow gorges of wild beauty. 

» The forests are too scanty to furnish any considerable source of 
revenue. The total area of ‘unreserved forest,’ i.e., land covered 
with timber-trees and not at present required for jt'im cultivation, is 
only 150 square miles. There are no forest reserves. The two littie 
experimental plantations near Shillong under the charge of the Forest 
Department cover only about 1000 acres. The cinchona plantation 
near Nongklao has been abandoned to the care of the local chief. The 
natural wealth of the Khdsi Hills is confined to the limestone quarries, 
found along the southern slope. From time immemorial, Lower Bengal 
has drawn its supply of lime from this source, and the quarries are 
literally inexhaustible. In 1876-77, the total export of lime was esti¬ 
mated at 1,600,000 maunds, valued at ,£48,000. The revenue derived 
by Government was £'6726, and the native chiefs received in addition 
over £2000. The quarries are chiefly situated in the beds and on the 
banks of rivers, and the stone is transported by water to the Bardk river, 
where it is either at once calcined or placed in the lump upon larger 
vessels for shipment to Bengal. Coal of excellent quality crops out at 
Chcrra Poonjee (Chdra Punji), La-kd-dong, Sheila, and several other 
places; but owing to difficulty of transport and the high price of labour, 
these deposits have never yet been remuneratively worked. Ironstone 
exists in abundance in all parts of the hills, and in former days the 
Khdsias were renowned as smelters of iron. Recently, however, the 
cheapness of the iron imported from England has almost succeeded 
in driving the native commodity out of the market. Among other 
natural products may be mentioned becs-wax, lac, and caoutchouc. 
Wild animals of all kinds abound, including elephants, rhinoceros, 
tigers, buffaloes, mithuns or wild cows, and many varieties of deer. 
The rivers swarm with fish; the md/isir especially is excellent both for 
sport and for the table. 

People. —No early estimates of the population exist. In 1872, at the 
time of the Bengal Census, an enumeration was taken mainly through 
the agency of the native chiefs. The results, which were drawn up on 
a less elaborate system than in Regulation Districts, show a total popu-. 
lation in the Khdsi and Jaintia Hills of 141,838 persons, dwelling in 
1003 villages and in 30,557 houses. These figures give an average of 
23 persons per square mile, 141 persons per village, and 4-6 persons 
per house. Divided according to sex, there are 68,593 males and 
73,245 females ; proportion of males, 48-36 per cent Divided accord¬ 
ing to age, there are, under 12 years, 28,611 boys and 28,947 girls; 
total children, 57,55s, or 40-6 percent, of the population. The religious 
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classification of the people shows 141,283 aborigines, 365 Hindus, 62 
Muhammadans, and 128 Christians, including 35 Europeans, 8 Eurasians, 
and 85 native converts. As is clearly shown by these figures, the two 
races of Khasias and Syntongs have succeeded in preserving to the 
present day their primitive isolation, free from the interference of; 
Hinduism. They still maintain their indigenous forms of belief and 
religious worship, and repudiate alike the authority of Brahmans and 
the entire system of caste. They have only given way somewhat to 
Hindu prejudices so far as regards purity of food. The few Hindus to 
be found in the Hills are temporary residents, in civil or military employ; 
even the traders are all natives of the District. There is no emigration, 
except in the case of the labourers who proceed southward every year to 
work on the tea-gardens in Cachar and Sylhet. 

The Khasias occupy a position of isolation among the hill tribes by 
whom they are surrounded, in language, national characteristics, and 
political institutions. From the point of view of ethnology, they are 
commonly classed with the neighbouring Syntengs, Caros, Nagas, 
Cacharis, etc. as a subdivision of the Indo-Chinese branch of the human 
family. Their physiognomy, colour, and physical appearance would 
place them among these tribes ; but their language has no analogy 
elsewhere in the whole of 1 ndia. It has been described as ‘ mono¬ 
syllabic ill the agglutinative stage.’ The greater number of the words 
used are monosyllabic roots; the compounds are mere juxtapositions 
of these roots, which do not suffer obscuration or absorption in the 
process. In only a few exceptional cases, certain prefixes have now- 
lost their original meaning and become mere symbols of modifica¬ 
tion. The Khasias have no written character or literature, or even any 
traditions of their own. The missionaries use school-books printed in 
the Roman character. The Khasi political organization consists of a 
number of petty States or democracies, presided over by elective chiefs. 
The Hindu village community, the hereditary Rdja of some neighbouring 
States, and the military general of others, are alike unknown to them. 
The most curious of their social customs is the importance attached to 
female descent and female authority. The husband marries into the 
wife’s family, the wife or her mother is regarded as the head of the 
household, and all property descend: n the female line. The ashes 
of the dead are buried under cromlechs or dolmens, consisting of four 
upright slabs of stone covered over by a fifth slab. 

The only places in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills larger than villages are 
the three British stations of Shillong, Chf.rra Poonjf.e (Chara 
Punji), and Jowai. Cherra Poonjee was the chief civil station in the 
District until 1864, and it is still the centre of the operations of the 
Welsh Calvinistic Mission. In 1864, the District headquarters were 
removed to Shillong, which was selected in 1874 as the permanent seat 
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of the local government of Assam. According to the enumeration of 
1872, Shillong then contained only 1363 inhabitants, but the number 
must have since largely increased. A cart-road has-been opened to 
Gauhati in the Brahmaputra valley, and large sums of money have 
been expended on the erection of public buildings. Sanitation is care¬ 
fully attended to, and an excellent supply of water is conveyed into 
the town by means of an aqueduct. Jowai is the residence of the 
Assistant Commissioner of the Jdintia Hills. 

Agriculture .—The chief cereal crop cultivated by the Khasias is rice, 
but even of this they do not grow sufficient for their own consumption. 
The rice crop is cultivated in two ways—(1) on low marshy land, which 
can be regularly irrigated by means of artificial channels cut from the 
adjoining hill streams; (2) on high lands, where the grass and low 
jungle has been previously cut down and burned on the spot. Other 
crops grown for food are Indian corn, millet, pulses, and an esculent 
root called soh-phliing , resembling a small turnip. Pan or betel-leaf and 
suptlri or betel-nut are largely grown, both for consumption and export. 
The following four crops arc cultivated in large quantities, chiefly for 
exportation to Bengal:—(x) Potatoes, (2) oranges, (3) pine-apples, (4) tez- 
pdt or bay-leaves. Sugar-cane is grown in some places, and cotton 
very generally. Potatoes were first introduced into the hills in 1830, 
but they are not even yet used as food by the natives. In 1876-77, the 
export of potatoes was estimated at 7480 tons, valued at ^50,125. 
Oranges, limes, and pine-apples are grown to great perfection on the 
southern slopes of the hills, whence Calcutta draws its supply of these 
fruits. In T876-77, the export of oranges was valued at ^£3760, and of 
pine-apples at j£Soo. In the Jdintia Hills the use of the plough is 
common, but in the Khasi Hills no agricultural implement is used 
except the hoe. Manure in the form of cow-dung is generally used for 
rice and potatoes. Irrigation is regularly practised. The total area 
under cultivation is estimated at only 286 square miles, but an addi¬ 
tional 3898 square miles arc cultivable. The crops are thus distributed 
—rice, 59,880 acres; other food grains, 57,820 acres; potatoes,33,880 
acres ; cotton, 1076 acres. The average out-turn per acre is returned 
at 6 cwts. of rice, 2 cwts. of other food grains, 40 cwts. of potatoes, 
and 1 1 cwt. of cotton. The relations of landlord and tenant do not 
exist throughout the Hills. The land is the absolute property of the 
cultivators, who pay no rent or revenue either to the British Govern¬ 
ment or to their own chiefs. Natural calamities, such as blight, flood, 
or drought, are almost unknown, and have never occurred on such a 
scale as to affect the general harvest. The price of rice is directly 
determined by the rates ruling in the neighbouring markets of Sylhet and 
Kimrup, from which the larger portion of the food supply is drawn. 

Commerce , etc. —The trade of the Khasi Hills is very considerable. 
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This tract possesses almost a monopoly of certain valuable products; 
and the natives, who arc notoriously keen at a bargain, retain all the 
profits in their own hands. According to estimates carefully compiled 
by the Deputy Commissioner, the exports in 1876-77 were valued at 
£r 60,000, chiefly potatoes, limestone, cotton, stick-lac, tezpdt or bay- 
leaves, oranges, betel-nuts, and betel-leaves. The imports were valued 
at .£157,000, chiefly rice, dry fish, cotton cloth, salt, wheat-flour, 
tobacco, oil, and ghi. By far the greater portion of the trade is con¬ 
ducted at a row of markets along the southern foot of the hills, of 
which Chhatdk on the Barak, in Sylhet District, is the most important. 
The trade on the Kdmrup side is comparatively small, except for the 
importation of rice. The chief means of communication in the District 
is the road recently opened for wheeled traffic from Shillong to Gauhdti, 
on the Brahmaputra. This road is 67 miles in length, and its con¬ 
struction is described as a model of engineering skill. There are seven 
other roads through the hills, maintained at the public expense, most 
of which lead to the Sylhet frontier. The manufactures of the District 
are insignificant. Besides a decaying business in iron-smelting, they 
comprise coarse cotton and randia cloth, plain silver-work, rude 
implements of husbandry, netted bags made of pine-apple fibre, 
common pottery, mats, and baskets. 

Administration .—The Khasi and Jaintia Hills constitute a Political 
Agency, independent of the ordinary jurisdiction. The British territory, 
which consists of the whole of the Jdintia Hills and a few spots 
such as the stations of Shillong and Cherra Foonjee in the Khdsi 
Hills, is administered under a special code by the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner and his Assistant. The Khasi petty States, 25 in number, are 
presided over by elective chiefs, variously styled Seims, Wdhaddddrs, 
Sarddrs, and Lyngdohs. These chiefs have jurisdiction over their own 
subjects in all cases except homicide. The British Government under¬ 
takes the management of the natural products of the country, such as 
lime, coal, timber, and elephants, and pays over to the chiefs a half 
share of the profits. Their other sources of revenue arc market dues, 
court fines, and various cesses. Their aggregate income is approxi¬ 
mately estimated at £5000, of which £2300 is derived from lime 
quarries. 

In 1875, the total revenue of the District to the British Government 
amounted to £13,383, of which the larger portion came from royal¬ 
ties on lime quarries and the house tax; the expenditure in the 
same year was £9692. The house tax is levied throughout the Jdintia 
Hills only, at the rate of 2s. or 4s. per house; in 1876-77, the total 
realized was £1371. The land tax is applied only to a few plots of 
land transferred from Sylhet District; the total is only £22 a year, 
derived from 24 estates. In 1875, there were 4 magisterial and civil 
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courts in the District, and 2 European officers. The headquarters of 
the 43d Assam Light Infantry are stationed at Shillong, with 3 out¬ 
posts. The total strength of the regiment in 187s was 935 officers and 
men. For police purposes, the District is divided into 3 thdnds or 
police circles, with 2 outposts. In 1875, the regular police force 
numbered 131 men of all ranks, maintained at a total cost of ^2497. 
These figures show 1 policeman to every 16 '49 square miles of area, or 
to every 153 persons of the population; the cost being 8s. ijd. per 
square mile and 4^d. per head. The administration of justice is 
mainly conducted in criminal cases by the petty chiefs, and in civil 
cases before panchdyats or indigenous courts of arbitration; only 
heinous crimes or important suits are referred to the British officers. 
In 1874, the number of cases so referred was 81; the number of 
persons tried was 71, of whom 61 or 86 per cent, were convicted. There 
is a jail at Shillong, and a lock-up at Jowai. In 1875, the daily 
average number of prisoners was 40-9r, of whom 1-07 were females. 
The total expenditure was ^'743, or an average of 2s. for each 

prisoner. 

The management of education in the Khdsi and Jaintia Hills is in 
the hands of the Welsh Calvinistic Mission, whose efforts have been 
rewarded by most satisfactory results. In 1874-75, the total number 
of schools open in the District was 73, attended by 1666 pupils, being 
1 school to every 84-34 square miles, and 1 pupil to every 85 inhabitants. 

The total expenditure on education in that year was ^1772, towards 
which Government contributed ^1044; the average cost per pupil was 
£x, is. 3Id. English is taught in 45 schools out of the 64. The 
normal school for higher instruction was attended by 39 pupils, of 
whom 10 were girls. Female education has made more progress among 
the Khasias than perhaps in any other part of India. During 1874-75, 
the number of girls attending school increased from 242 to 344, showing 
47 pupils to every thousand of the female population. The Khasias 
are described as being very eager that their children, both boys and 
girls, should attend school; but they take them away at an early age, 
in order that they may earn wages for their own support. 

Medical Aspects .—The climate of the Khdsi and Jdintia Hills is mild 
and equable, though in some parts excessively humid. At Shillong, the 
thermometer rarely exceeds 8o° F., and has been known to fall to 38°. 
Hoar frost lies on the ground almost every morning during the months 
of December, January, and February. Shallow water occasionally 
freezes over, but snow never falls. The rainfall at Chcrra Poonjee is 
enormous. The average during the three years ending 1876 is returned 
at 368-41; and S05 inches are said to have fallen in 1861, including 
366 inches in the single month of July. At Shillong, where the clouds 
rolling up from the plains of Bengal have already spent their force on 
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three intervening ridges, the annual rainfall declines to about 85 inches; 
and at Jowdi, which occupies an intermediate position, the average is 
about 150 inches. The rainy season is confined to the five months 
from May to November. The District is liable to shocks of earth¬ 
quake, one of which, in 1875, did much damage to the houses in 
Shillong. 

Generally speaking, the climate of the hills is healthy, both for 
natives and Europeans. Malarious fevers do not exist, except in the 
marshy strip or tardi on the northern frontier. Cholera never prevails, 
unless directly imported from the plains. The chief diseases are fevers 
of a typhoid character, or at least engendered by insanitary conditions 
of life ; small-pox, dysentery, and bowel complaints. Europeans on 
first arriving at Shillong frequently suffer from disorders of the liver ; 
but afterwards enjoy excellent health, when they have once passed 
through a short period of acclimatizing indisposition. European 
children thrive remarkably. Except in the case of Shillong, no regard 
is paid to the requirements of conservancy in any Khdsi village. The 
returns from a selected area in the neighbourhood of Jowdi, with 
a population of 12,504, show a death-rate in 1874 of 28 per thousand, 
and a birth-rate of 34 per thousand. The charitable dispensary at 
Shillong was attended in 1874 by 44 in-door and 529 out-door patients. 
The total expenditure was ^119, towards which Government con¬ 
tributed 60. 

Khatak Hills. —A range or scries of ranges in Kohat and Peshawar 
District, Punjab ; so called from the Afghan tribe who inhabit them. 
They bound Peshawar District to the south, and extend from the 
Sufed Koh system to the Indus. In Kohat, they consist of an intricate, 
network of barren and almost perpendicular ridges, intersected by deep 
valleys, whose sides are clothed with jungle and scored by innumerable 
ravines. Patches of cultivation, however, nestle in the open glades, 
while occasional clumps of acacia and wild olive relieve the sterile 
monotony of the bare gorges. The Teri Toi river divides the system into 
two main groups, the southern of which contains the famous salt mines 
of Narri, Bahadur Khel, and Kharrak ; while the mines of Malgin and 
Jatta lie among the spurs of the northern ■ ange. The peaks of the south¬ 
eastern group seldom attain a height exceeding 3000 feet; but Swdnai 
Sir, in the opposite range, has an elevation of 4785 feet above sea level. 
The salt, which gives these mountains their chief importance, occurs as 
a solid rock, uncovered and exposed in many places, so as to be quarried 
rather than mined. The deposit may probably rank as one of the largest 
in the world. It has a bluish grey colour, but grinds white. Large 
quantities are exported to the Punjab towns, to Afghanistan, and to the 
surrounding countries generally. The Government Preventive Estab¬ 
lishment consisted in 1872 of 204 persons, maintained at a total annual 
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cost of ^1678. The total quantity of salt extracted from the five mines 
in 1870-71 amounted to 407,098 maunds, and the duty realized to ^8556. 
The headquarters of the salt establishment are at Jatta. The Khatak 
Hills on the Pcshdwar border have an average height of about 3000 
feet, but the highest peak, that of Jawdla Sir, close to the sanitarium of 
Charat, reaches an elevation of 5110 feet. 

Kh&tauli. — Rising commercial town in Muzaffarnagar District, 
North-Western Provinces. Lat. 29 0 17' n., long. 77°46' 10" e. , pop. 
(1872), 6409, consisting of 3688 Hindus, 2717 Muhammadans, and 
4 Christians. Distant from Muzaffarnagar 13’ miles south. Rail¬ 
way station on Sind, Punjab, and Delhi line. Ganges Canal passes just 
west of the town. Large colony of enterprising Jain grain-dealers. 
Four Jain temples. Increasing mart for country produce. First-class 
police station, branch post office, school. Local revenue in 1872-73, 
£ 2 A1- 

Khatmandu ( Kdthmdndu ).—Capital of the Native State of Nepdl; 
situated on the east bank of the Vishnumati river at its junction with the 
Baghmati, in lat. 27 0 36' n., long. 85° 24' k. ; pop. estimated at 50,000, 
occupying about 5000 houses, which are usually from two to four 
storeys high, made of brick, and tiled or (in the suburbs) thatched,— 
many houses possessing large projecting wooden windows or balconies, 
often richly carved. There are many small open spaces in various 
parts of the town, paved, like the streets, with brick and stone ; in these 
the markets are held, and Dr. Wright (History of Nepdl, 1S77) notices 
that in the mornings these places are quite gay with the flowers, fruit, 
and vegetables exposed for sale. The general shape of the city is very 
irregular, but it is said by the natives to resemble the Khora or Sword 
of Devi. It is said to have been founded by Rajd Gunakdmadeva 
about a.d. 723. 

Dr. Wright gives the following description of the chief objects of 
interest at Khatmandu :— 

4 In the centre of the town stands the Mahdraja’s palace, which is a 
huge, rambling, ungainly building. Part of it is very’ old, built in 
pagoda fashion, and covered with elaborate and grotesque carvings. 
Other parts of it, such as the Darbdr-room, have been built within the 
last ten years, and possess glass windows, which arc rare in Nepdl, 
being found only in the houses of the wealthiest. In the square in 
front of the palace are numerous handsome temples. Many of these 
are like pagodas, of several storeys in height, and profusely ornamented 
with carvings, painting, and gilding. The roofs of many of them are 
entirely of brass or copper gilt, and along the eaves of the different 
storeys arc hung numerous little bells, which tinkle in the breeze. 
At some of the doorways are placed a couple of large stone lions or 
griffins, with well-curled manes, which remind one strongly of the 
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figures found at Nineveh. Another description of temple is built of 
stone, with pillars and a dome. Though less ornamented and less 
picturesque, this style is far more graceful than the other. Close to 
the palace, on the north, is the temple of Taleju, one of the largest of 
the pagoda type. It is said to have been built by Rdjd Mahendra 
Malla, about a.d. 1549. It is devoted entirely to the use of the royal 
family. In front of several of the temples are tall monoliths, some 
surmounted by figures of old Rajds, who founded the temples, others 
by the winged figure of Garur. The figures arc often in a kneeling 
posture, facing a temple, and are generally overhung by a brazen snake, 
on whose head is perched- a little bird. Not far from the palace, and 
close to one of the temples, is an enormous bell, suspended to stone 
pillars ; and in another building are two huge drums, about eight feet 
in diameter. The bell is sounded by pulling the tongue, but the peal 
is by no means what might be expected from its size. Here, too, are 
several huge and hideous figures of Hindu gods and goddesses, which 
on festival days are dressed up and ornamented in the usual way. 

* About 200 yards from the palace stands a large semi-European 
building, called the Kot, which is famous as being the place where, in 
1846, the massacre took place of almost all the leading men of the 
country, by which event the [late] prime minister, Sir Jang Bahadur, 
was established in power. 

‘ Besides the temples already noticed, many others are to be found 
in every street and lane. In fact, at a first glance, the town seems to 
consist of almost nothing but temples. They vary in size from the 
gigantic pagoda of Taleju to a diminutive shrine cut out of a single 
stone, with an image a few inches high in the centre. Many of them 
present a most repulsive appearance, being dabbled over with the blood 
of cocks, ducks, goats, and buffaloes, which are sacrificed before them. 

‘ The streets of Khatmandd are ven- narrow—mere lanes, in fact; 
and the whole town is very dirty. In every lane there is a stagnant 
ditch full of putrid mud, and no attempt is ever made to clean these 
thoroughly. The streets, it is true, are swept in the centre, and part of 
the filth is carried .off by the sellers of manure ; but to clean the 
drains would now be impossible without knocking down the entire city, 
as the whole ground is saturated with filtn. The houses are generally 
built in the form of hollow squares, opening off the streets by low 
doorways; and these central courtyards are too often only receptacles 
for rubbish of every sort. In short, from a sanitary point of view, Khdt- 
mdndu may be said to be built on a dunghill in the middle of latrines ! 

On leaving the town by the north-cast gateway, and turning to the 
south, the first object one sees is a large tank, the Rdnipukhari. It 
is surrounded by a wall, and in the centre is a temple, united to the 
western bank by a long narrow brick bridge. On the south side is a 
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large figure of an elephant, cut out of, or rather built of, stone, hir ing 
the image of Rdjd Pratdpa Malla, the maker of the tank, and of his 
Rdni. A little farther south, the road passes through an avenue of 
bukdyun trees, which runs between the city and the great parade-ground 
or Tudikhel. This ground is a large open space, covered with a fine 
greensward, and here the troops are daily drilled and exercised. In 
the centre is a square stone building about 30 feet high, which was 
erected by Sir Jang Bahddur after his return from England in 1851. 
On the top, till lately, stood a figure of Sir Jang Bahddur, holding a 
sword in one hand and a scroll in the other, and at the four corners 
were hideous brazen griffins or dragons. All these have, however, been 
removed to a new temple built by Sir Jang Bahddur on the bank of 
the Bdghmatf. To the west of the parade-ground is a more graceful 
object, namely the Darera or column erected by a former prime 
minister, General Bhunasena Thapd. This column is beautifully pro¬ 
portioned, standing on a base of stone, and rising to a height of 250 
feet. This is the second column of the kind that was built by Bhima- 
sena, the first having been thrown down by a violent earthquake in 
1833. The column now standing was struck by lightning in 1856, and 
a large rent was made all down one side. It was repaired, however, in 
1869, and now looks as well as ever. There is a good winding stair¬ 
case inside, and from the windows at the top a fine bird’s-eye view of 
the town and its environs may be obtained. 

‘ A little farther south stands the arsenal, and to the cast of the 
parade-ground are storehouses for ammunition, cannon, etc., and a 
manufactory where these are cast and bored. A new workshop on a 
larger scale has lately been built about 4 miles south of the city, on a 
small stream, the Nukku, near Chaubahdl. 

‘ The road now turns to the east, and at about a mile south-east of 
Khdtmdndu it reaches Thapatali, the residence of [the late] Sir Jang 
Bahddur. This is an immense building, or rather range of buildings, 
situated close to the northern bank of the Bdghmatf, just where it is 
crossed by a bridge leading to Pdtan.’ 

A British Resident, with a small staff and escort, is stationed at 
Khdtmdndd. The Residency is situated about a mile out of the city 
on the north side, in a spot described by Dr. Wright (who was Resi¬ 
dency Surgeon) as one of the best wooded and most beautiful in the 
valley, though it was originally assigned for a Residency ‘ because, owing 
to a deficient supply of water, it was a barren patch, supposed to be 
very unhealthy, and to be the abode of demons.’ 

Kha-ya. —Revenue circle in Amherst District, Tenasserim Division, 
British Burma. Pop. (1876), 1584; land revenue, ,£303, and capita¬ 
tion tax, £163. 

Kha-zaing. — Revenue circle in Amherst District, Tenasserim 
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Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876), 1373; land revenue, ^86, and 
capitation tax, ^136. 

Khed. —Municipal town in Poona (Puna) District, Bombay; situated 
on the left bank of the river Bhima, 25 miles north of Poona. Lat. 18° 
51' n., long. 73 0 5s' 30" e. ; pop. (1872), 6446; municipal revenue, ,£70. 
Post office and dispensary, and headquarters of the revenue and police 
officers of the Subdivision. Khed has a village area of upwards of 20 
square miles. Within those limits arc at least three places of interest, 
from an architectural or archaeological point of view, viz, the tomb and 
mosque of Dildwar Khdn, and an old Hindu temple of Siddheswar, 
on the left bank of the Bhima river. 

Ehedd. —Village in Cutch (Kachchh) State, Bombay; situated 13 
miles south of Bhuj. Noted for its old Sivaitc temple, dating from 
perhaps the end of the 10th century, and thrown down by an earthquake 
in i8rg. The following description is condensed from an account 
furnished by Mr. James Burgess, Archaeological Surveyor to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay. The shrine is still standing, and measures 8 feet 
6 inches square inside, with walls 2 feet 7 inches thick, surrounded by 
a pradakshina or path 2 feet 6 inches wide—the vimana measuring 24 
feet over all. This temple has been built partly of red and partly ot 
yellowish stQne, very hard, and standing exposure very well. Of the 
mandap, which was t 8 feet 9 inches wide, only a part of the north wall 
with one window in it is left; all the rest is a heap of ruins. The 
sculptures on the walls are not numerous, but are superior to the 
usual run of such work. The elaborate ornamental work on the faces 
of the spire has been largely undercut; it represents the outlines of a 
chaitya window, repeated over a triangular face, with human figures 
between. Of these triangles of sculpture there are eight on each side, 
gradually diminishing in size as they rise higher and higher, one behind 
another, like so many gable -nds. The corners of the shrine are 
surmounted by miniature spires, reaching not quite half the height of 
this sculpture, and above them are four other similar, but set farther 
inwards; above these and the sculpture rises the massive outline of the 
great central spire- or sikhdra, all beautifully carved. To light the 
pradakshina , there is a window of performi d stone on each side. 

To the south-east of Khedd is a small village on a rising ground, above 
which stands the mausoleum of Pfr Ghuldm All. The principal build¬ 
ings within the enclosure are :—(1) The dargah, facing the east with one 
large dome, and in front of it three smaller ones. Inside is the tomb, 
under a canopy, supported by 12 small columns. Against the pall lies a 
representation of a Mughal pir, a water-colour portrait of All, with a 
nimbus round his head, and below him Hassan and Husain, also with 
aureoles; and in a third frame, Muhammad in a blue chogd, but the 
face left blank,—a curious compromise between the prohibition in the 
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Kurdn and the desire for a palpable representation of the objects of 
reverence. (2) A canopy or clihatra stands in the middle of the 
quadrangle in front of the dargah, with a flat roof and balconies on each 
side. (3) Dddi Alf Shdh’s dargah, with lantern minarets; a neat plain 
building, with three doors in front and two in the cast end. The roof 
is supported by two arches, the whole width of the building. It 
contains no tomb, the body having been buried in Iran. These 
buildings were erected about eighty years ago, Ghuldm AH Shah h.„ving 
died at Karachi (Kurrachee) about 1792. The estate attached to the 
establishment is said to yield between ^1800 and jQ 1900 per annum, 
which is expended in charity. 

Khejiri. —Village near the mouth of the Hugh river in Midnapur 
District, Bengal.— Sec Kedgf.rek, 

Khekera (or Kahkra). —Town in Meerut (Mirath) District, North- 
Western Provinces ; situated 26 miles from Meerut town. Pop. (1865), 
6045 > '" n '872, the population having fallen to below 5000, it was not 
returned separately in the Census Report. Said to have been founded 
about x 500 years ago by Ahirs, who were subsequently ousted by Jdts 
from Sikandarpur. Fine Jain temple; second class police station. 
Large annual fair. 

Khelit (or Eastern Baluchistan). —A collection of chiefships inhabited 
by tribes of Baluchis, acknowledging subordination to the Khan of 
Kheldt, who is the ruler of Bat.uciiistan. 

Khelat ( Kaldt ).—Chief town of the territories of the Khdn of Kheldt 
in Baluchistdn; situated on the northern spur of a limestone hill called 
the Shah Mirddn. Lat. 2S 0 53' n., long. 66° 28' e. It is about 6800 
feet above sea level, and has, in consequence, a temperate <! hr ate 
approximating to places situate in much higher latitudes. Kheldt is a 
fortified town built in terraces, and has three gates, known as the 
Khdni, Mastung, and Beldi—the two latter named, no doubt, from the 
roads leading to Mastung and Beld, which pass through them. The 
streets are extremely narrow, tortuous, and dirty. The walls arc 
built of mud, with bastions at intervals; and both walls and 
bastions arc said to be pierced with numerous loopholes for musketry. 
Only a few guns are mounted on them. The bazar of Kheldt is 
reported to be large and well supplied with all kinds of neces¬ 
saries ; and the town itself is furnished with very clear and pure 
water from a stream which rises in the base of a limestone hill on 
the eastern side of the valley. The miri, or old fort, now forms the 
palace of the Khdn, and overhangs the town. It consists of a con¬ 
fused mass of buildings closely crowded together. Cook says it is 
an imposing and antique structure, and probably the most ancient 
edifice in Baluchistdn, owing its foundation to the Hindu kings who 
preceded the present Muhammadan dynasty. From the darbdr room 
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in this building, which has an open balcony, a most extensive view 
is obtained, embracing the whole valley and surrounding hills. The 
suburbs of Kheldt are two in number, one on the west and the 
other on the east side. They would appear to be extensive, and it is 
here that the Bdbi portion of the community reside. The number 
of houses, according to the latest authority (Bellow), is said to be 
3500, which would imply a population of about 14,000 persons ; but this 
no doubt includes the suburbs. Masson states the total number of 
houses to have been, in his time, only 1100, which would give probably 
not more than between 4000 and 5000 inhabitants in all; but he has 
nevertheless estimated the population of Kheldt and its environs at 
14,000, which would thus show Bellew’s calculation to be correct. 
The town of Khelat is inhabited by Brahuis, Hindus, Dehwdrs, and 
Bdbis or Afghdns, the latter residing chiefly, as has previously been 
stated, in the suburbs. The Brahuis form the great bulk of the inhabit¬ 
ants ; but the cultivation is chiefly carried on by the Dchwar com¬ 
munities. There are several villages and walled gardens clustered 
together in the valley east of the town ; of these, Sidlkoh is one of the 
largest, having about 100 houses, or, say, 450 inhabitants. The trade 
and manufactures of Kheldt are in every way slight and unimportant. 
Sir Frederick Goldsmid, whose opinion merits the highest consideration, 
prefers rendering the name as KalAt. 

Khem Karan. —Municipal town in Lahore District, Punjab. Lat. 
31 0 9" n., long. 74 0 36' 30" e. ; pop. (1868), 5847, consisting of 1342 
Hindus, 3712 Muhammadans, 633 Sikhs, and t6o others. Situated 
on the old bank of the Bcas (Bids), at the edge of the barren upland 
known as the Mdnjha, 34 miles south of Lahore. No importance com¬ 
mercially or politically. Municipal revenue (1875-76), ^327, or xs. 
ifd. per head of population (5869) within municipal limits. 

Kherdll. —One of the petty States of Jhalawdr, Kdthiawdr, Bombay; 
consisting of 2 villages, with 3 independent tribute-payers. Estimated 
revenue (1876), ^1061. Tribute of ,£67 is paid to the British 
Government. 

Kher&lu. —Town in the Gaekwar’s Dominions, Guzerat (Gujardt), 
Bombay. Lat. 23" 54' n., long. 72 0 40' k. ; pop. (1872), 8212. 

Kheri. —A British District in the Sitdpur Division of Oudh, under the 
jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, 
lying between 27° 41' and 28° 42' n. lat., and between 80° 4' 30" and 
8i° 23' e. long. Area (Parliamentary Return 1877), 2963 square miles; 
population, according to the Census of 1869, but allowing for recent 
transfers, 739,283 persons. The largest District in Oudh, in the extreme 
north-west of the Province. Bounded on the north by the river Mohdn, 
separating it from Nepdl; on the east by the Kauriala river, separating 
it from Bahrdich ; on the south by Sitdpur District; and on the west by 
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Shahjahdnpur District, in the North-Western Provinces. The admini¬ 
strative headquarters are at Lakhimpur town. 

Physical Aspects. —Kheri District consists of a series of fairly elevated 
plateaux, separated by rivers flowing from the north-west, each of which 
is bordered by a belt of alluvial land. The rivers are, commencing from 
the east, the Kauriala, Suheli, Dahawar, Chauka, Ul, Jamwiri, Kathna, 
Gumti, and Sukhcta. North of the Ul, the country is what is generally 
styled tardi, and is considered very unhealthy. This tract probably 
formed in ancient times the bed of a lake, through which two main 
rivers, the Kauriala and Chauka, have for thousands of years been 
forcing their way. These two rivers change their courses constantly, 
abandoning old channels and opening up new, so that the whole 
surface is seamed with deserted river beds much below the level of 
the surrounding country. In these, the vegetation is very dense, and 
the stagnant waters are the cause of much fever. The people reside 
in the neighbourhood of the low ground, as the soil is more 
fertile and less expensive to cultivate than the uplands, which are 
covered with forest. South of the Ul, the scene changes. Between 
every two rivers there is a plain, more or less broad, considerably less 
elevated than the tardi tract to the north. There is very little slope 
in any of these plains for many miles, and marshes are formed, from 
which emerge the head-waters of many secondary streams, but which 
in the rains become dangerous torrents, and frequently cause devastat¬ 
ing floods. The general slope of the country is from north-west to 
south-east, the highest elevation being 600 feet in the northern forests, 
and the lowest 375 feet, opposite Mallapur in the extreme south-east. 
Several large lakes exist, some formed by the ancient channels of the 
rivers in the north of the District being fine sheets of water, from 10 to 
20 feet deep and from 3 to 4 miles long, and in places fringed with 
magnificent groves. In Paila and Kheri pargands, in the south, there 
are also some large natural lakes. There are no river-side towns, nor 
do any of the villages in the neighbourhood of the rivers contain any 
number of persons who live by fishing or river traffic. At the ferries on 
the Chauka and Kauriala, merchants encamp during the cold weather 
and buy up grain, departing before the rains commence. The whole 
north of the District is covered with vast forests, occupying a total area 
of 650 square miles. Of this area, 303 square miles w’ere taken up by 
Government in 1861 and formed into a forest reserve. The remainder 
was divided into lots of 5000 acres or less, and let out to grantees rent- 
free for 20 years, and subsequently at half rates, upon the condition that 
one-fourth of the forest area should be cleared and brought into cultiva¬ 
tion within 12 years. Some grants were sold outright at an upset price 
of 5s. an acre. Hardly any of these forest lessees either brought their 
land under cultivation under the first set of conditions, or paid up the 
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due instalments of their purchase money under the second. Conse¬ 
quently, 120 square miles of such grants were resumed by Government, 
raising the present reserved forest area to a total of 423 square miles. Of 
the 227 square miles still held by private individuals, but little has been 
brought under the plough. Sal occupies about two-thirds of the whole 
forest area. In Khairigarh pargand, the trees grow to a large size, 
there being more than ten to each acre, with a girth of over q| feet. 
The forests north of the Mohan consist mainly of sal and dsan. The 
banks of the Suheli are fringed with green s/iis/iam trees; above them 
rise masses of khair, with bare branches, and stiff, grey rugged trunks ; 
and beyond them again, the sal forests, groups of tall, slender, straight 
stems, the older trees shooting up for 60 or 70 feet without a branch or 
bend. In addition to the forest, about 65 square miles of groves, chiefly 
of mango trees, are distributed over the District. There are no mineral 
products, except a little petroleum in Khairigarh pargand. Kankar of 
good quality is met with near Gola. Saltpetre is manufactured in large 
quantities at Dhaurahra. The wild animals include tigers, leopards, 
black buck, spotted deer, hog-deer, nilgai, principally found in the 
northern jungles. Tigers, although still numerous, have decreased 
considerably of late years. Poisonous snakes and crocodiles are 
common. 

History .—The present District of Khcri has a very brief history, 
having only existed as an administrative unit since 1858. Under the 

native sovereigns of Oudh, it lay partly in the Chahla of Muhamdi and 
partly in that of Khairdbdd. In 1856, when Oudh was annexed, two 
Districts were constituted, those of Muhamdi and Malldpur, 'dividing 
between them the whole of Kheri, in addition to several of the border¬ 
ing pargands now included in Hardoi, Sftdpur, and Bahrdich. Their 
headquarters were Muhamdi and Malldpur, one to the extreme west of 
the present District, the other near the south-eastern corner, in 
Sftdpur. When the Mutiny broke out, the officers of Muhamdi were 
captured by the Shdhjahdnpur mutineers or by the Rdjd of Mitauli and 
massacred ; those at Malldpur fled north into the jungles of Nepdl, 
being cut off from a retreat to the south, and perished of fever and 
ague. When the present District of Kheri was constituted in 1858, 
Lakhimpur was selected for the headquarters. It is 28 miles due 
north and within easy reach of Sftdpur; but it cannot be considered 
central or very accessible, some villages being about 60 miles distant. 
In Akbar’s time, the country was entirely divided among families of 
zamindars. The Rdjds of Muhamdi, who afterwards acquired nearly the 
whole District, then held under a royal grant only 3600 bighds and 5 
small villages. The great estate of the Janwars, which under its three 
heads Kaimahra, Oel, and Mahewa now embraces 330 villages, did not 
then exist Similarly the Jdngres estate of Bhiir Dhaurahra, which 
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afterwards covered 800 square miles, did not exist even in the germ. 
The Ahbans estate of Bhurwdra existed in Akbar’s time, but was much 
smaller and more divided, while the great Siirajbans estate of Khairigarh 
is a creation of 1858. In later times, there were four great families who 
held the lands now comprised in this District—namely, the Sayyids of 
Barwdr, the Ahbans of Mitauli and Bhurwdra, the Janwars of Kheri, 
and the Jangres of Dhaurahra. 

Population. —The population of Kheri, according to the Census of 
1869, amounted to 403,837 males and 342,513 females; total, 746,350 
persons, dwelling in 1774 villages or townships, and 197,658 houses; 
average density of population, 245 per square mile. The Hindus num¬ 
bered 671,686, or 89-9 per cent, of the population; Muhammadans, 
74,307, or 1 o' 1 percent.; Christians, 96. The remaining 261 were com¬ 
posed of unclassified prisoners in jail. Allowing for recent transfers, the 
latest return gives the population at 739,283. The Brahmans in 1869 
numbered 60,512, or 9 per cent, of the Hindus; the Kshattriyas only 
26,150, or less than 4 per cent. The most numerous caste is that of the 
Chamars, who numbered 83,984, and next to them the Ahirs (69,383), 
Kurmis (67,113), Murdos (38,480), Kisans (5526). The only remarkable 
feature presented by the population tables is the comparative scarcity of 
the higher castes—Brdhmans, Kshattriyas, Kdyasths, and Vaisyas. They 
number altogether only 104,894, or 15 per cent, of the Hindus ; in the 
whole Province they amount to 2,480,414, or almost 25 per cent. The 
reason of this is not far to seek. The low castes are the first, in all 
instances, to occupy the wilderness and reclaim it from nature, and 
much of Kheri District has but very recently been brought under 
cultivation. There was little to invite the Brahman or Kshattriya. 
There are very few temples, and none of ancient repute; conse¬ 
quently the priestly class is not numerous. Population was so thin 
that disputes about boundaries, that fertile source of internal warfare, 
were comparatively rare, and but few professional soldiers were 
required. The District, too, was so distant from any seat of Govern¬ 
ment, that there could be little interference with the great land¬ 
holders, who found it more profitable in many cases to have low-caste 
industrious tenants than the prouder Aryans. The Jdts in Kheri 
number 4031 out of a total of 10,800 in the whole Province. Among 
the Musalmdns, there are only 4049 Shaikhs and Sayyids; Rohilla 
Pathdns number 15,590, and Mughals 1054. Among the lower orders 
of Musalmdns, the most numerous arc the Juldhas or weavers, who 
number 9599, and the Ghosis or cattle-dealers and milkmen 7065. 

All the towns now existing are of recent foundation. Kheri was 
founded in the 16th century, Muhamdi and Aurangdbad in the 17th. 
Of their origin one common tale is told. The Musalmdn or Kshattriya 
founder came through the woods and marshes (the country then lying 
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much lower than now), and seized upon the slight hills or hummocks, 
where some Pdsi or Ahlr patriarch ruled over a few mud huts. The 
rightful owner fled deeper into the forest, and the intruder built a block 
house or a brick fort to guard against his return. Only 3 towns were 
returned in 1869 as containing upwards of 5000 inhabitants—viz. Kheri, 
Muhamdi, and Of.l, with a total population of 19,087 ; 21 other towns 
contain between 2000 and 3000 inhabitants, aggregating 61,573 people, 
making the total urban population of Kheri to be 80,660. Lakhimpur, 
the civil station, is the only municipality in the District. 

Agriculture .—The chief agricultural product is rice, the area under 
this crop being returned at i6ff,Sir acres. The area under other crops 
is thus returned :—Wheat, 135,081 acres; other food grains, 851,133; 
oil-seeds, 29,380; sugar-cane, 41,065; cotton, 6739; tobacco, 5265; 
vegetables, 6644; fibres, 419 acres. Opium and indigo are also cultivated. 
The rice produced is of excellent quality, but its cultivation is carried 
on in a very slovenly manner. There are two harvests in the year, the 
klianf or autumn crop, consisting of rice, kodo, kdkan,jodr, luijra, mas, 
and mug, sown from June to August, and reaped between the end of 
September and the beginning of November. The rabi or spring crops 
are barley, wheat, gram, peas, and arhar, cut between March and June. 
The people are employed principally in the cultivation of the soil 
as tenants. They employ in this labour 88,857 ploughs, 251,637 
bullocks, and 15,297 buffaloes, upon 825,630 acres of land, of which 
35,249 acres are covered with mango groves. North of the river 
Ul, land is hardly ever manured, and never irrigated, except the 
small gardens in which tobacco and vegetables arc grown. South 
of the Ul, a fair amount of labour is bestowed upon the crops in this 
respect, although less than is usual in the rest of Oudh. The 
Kurmis, who form the most skilful body of cultivators in the District, 
are in general tolerably well off: but the mass of the low-caste husband¬ 
men merely live from hand to mouth. Rents, although not high, are 
very uneven. The highest rates seem to be jQi, 13s. per acre for 
tobacco, and j£x, 7s. per acre for sugar-cane land, in Haidarabdd 
pargana. Common rates are from 12s. to 16s. per acre for ordinary 
land near the village suitable for wheat. The lowest rented lands 
are the outlying patches far from the sit ;s of villages, in Pdlia, Kukri, 
and Bhiir, where the ordinary rate is 2s. per acre, but even is. an acre 
is met with. Tenants settle on the lands at these rates, which are 
raised as population increases. The nominal rents were much the same 
under the native rulers as at present. The principal landholding castes 
are the Jingre, Raikwir, Surdjbans, and Janwdr Kshattriyas, Sikhs, 
and Sayyids. Four estates in Kheri each measure over 100,000 acres. 
Nine landholders hold estates in this or other Districts averaging about 
220 square miles each. There are 12 proprietors holding more than 
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20,000 acres each; their estates average 77,000 acres or 120 square 
miles in Kheri alone ; they hold 1435 square miles, or more than half 
the District, and they control a population of about 400,000 in this 
District, and of at least a million in Oudh. The rest of the villages 
, (656) are owned by zatn't nddrs, many of whom have 2 or 3 villages; 
there are 780 of these m< n. There are also a number of subordinate 
tenures, of which 873 he /e been decreed in the courts. The cultivators 
have no fixity of tenure. Out of 1690 villages, Kshattriya landlords are 
returned as holding 850; Muhammadans, 353; Kayasths, rr6; Brah¬ 
mans, 88; and Europeans, 98. The average price of food grains for 
the ten years ending 1870 is returned as follows:—Unhuskcd rice, 34 
sers per rupee, or 3s. 4d. per cwt.; common rice, 17 sers per rupee, or 
6s. 7d. per cwt.; best rice, 7 sers per rupee, or 16s. per cwt.; wheat, 
22 sen per rupee, or 5s. id. per cwt. ; barley, 34 sers per rupee, or 3s. 
4d. per cwt.; bdjra, 30 sers per rupee, or 3s. 9d. per cwt.; jodr, 31 sers 
per rupee,' or 3s. 7d. per cwt. In 1870, the average rates were as 
follows :—Unhusked rice, 26I sers per rupee, or 4s. 3d. per cw't.; com¬ 
mon rice, 13 sers per rupee, or 8s. 7d. per cwt.; best rice, 51 sers per 
rupee, or £1 per cwt. ; wheat, 21 sers per rupee, or 5s. 4d. per cwt. ; 
barley, 31 sets per rupee, or 3s. 6Id. per cwt. ; bdjra, 36 sers per rupee, 
or 3s. id. per cwt.; jodr, 25 sers per rupee, or 4s. 6d. per cwt. 

Natural Calamities. —The District is liable to blights, droughts, and 
floods, the former, however, doing but little damage. Inundations are 
very destructive in Dhaurahra, Srinagar, and FirozuMd pargands, from 
the overflow of the Chauka ; and in Kheri and Haidarabad pargands, 
from the local rainfall causing the jh'ils and marshes to overflow into the 
neighbouring fields. Muhamdi, Magdapur, Paila, and Khairigarh have 
good drainage generally, and do not suffer from floods. Hailstorms 
seldom occur. Severe famines occurred in 1769, in 1778-84, and in 
1837, while there has been scarcity in 1865, in 1S69, and in 1874 ; 
all these were caused by drought. The price of coarse grain reached 
7 sers during these famine times ; but whenever the cheapest wholesome 
grain in the market, whether it be kodo, maize, or barley, be priced for 
any length of time at a higher rate than 15 sers for the rupee, there will 
undoubtedly be famine. In January 1874, the cheapest grain reached 
18 sers. As in other Districts of Oudh, the periods in which famine 
is most to be apprehended are the two months before the rab't harvest 
is cut, January and February, and the two months before the kharij 
harvest ripens, July and August. There is perhaps less danger of 
famine in Kheri than in the adjoining District of Bahrdich, because the 
sugar-cane crop in January, which is an exceptionally large one, miti¬ 
gates the winter scarcity, and the early half-ripe Indian com or tnakdi 
in August is used by those who have nothing left from their rail 
harvest. 
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Roads, Manufactures, Trade, etc .—There are no metalled roads in 
Kheri, except the line from Shdhjahanpur to Sftapur, which passes for 
21 miles through the south-west corner of the District. One raised and 
bridged road runs from Si'tdpur through Oel to Lakhimpur, 28 miles, 
thence to Gola 20 miles, and thence to Muhamdi 18 miles. Total 
length of roads, 303 miles. The manufactures of the District are con¬ 
fined to weaving and cotton printing, carried on in Kheri pargand, but 
only to meet local requirements. Grain of all kinds is exported, as 
also are turmeric, tobacco, timber, sugar, syrup, hides, bullocks, and 
ghi. Catechu is made in large quantities throughout the northern parts 
of the District, from the khair tree (Acacia catechu), the heart-wood of 
which is chopped out and boiled down by a caste called Khairis. Khas- 
khas (Andropogon muricatum), the roots of which arc used for matting 
tatti screens, is exported in large quantities to Benares and Patna. 
Two great annual religious trading fairs are held at Gola Gokarannath— 
one in January attended by about 50,000 people, and the other in 
February, lasting about fifteen days, at which 150,000 persons are said 
to assemble. This great fair is increasing rapidly in importance ; goods 
to the value of about ,£ 15,000 being sold annually by traders from all 
parts of India. The principal trading ghats or landing-places in the 
District are Dulhamau and Pachpcri on the Chauka, and Shitabi and 
Katai ghats on the Kauridla, whence grain is exported by means of 
flat-bottomed boats to Lucknow and Patnd. The imports, which con¬ 
sist mainly of cotton, salt, country cloth, and English piece-goods, 
considerably exceed the exports in value. 

Administration. — For administrative purposes, Kheri District is 
divided into 3 tahs'ds and 17 pargands, as follows:—(1) Lakhimpur 
tahs'il , comprising Kheri, Srinagar, Bhtir, Paild, and Kukra Mailani 
pargands; (2) Nighasan tahs'il, comprising Firozdbad, Dhaurahra, 
Nighasan, Khairigarh, and Pdlia pargands ; (3) Muhamdi tahs'il, com¬ 
prising Muhamdi, Pasgawdn, Aurangabad, Kasla, Haidardbdd, Magda- 
pur, and Atwa Pipdria,—all of which see separately. The admini¬ 
stration is conducted by a Deputy Commissioner, with one or more 
Assistant Commissioners, and the usual staff of subordinates. The 
total revenue in 1870 amounted to 7.',132, of which ^62,471, or 
six-sevenths of the total, was derived rom the land tax, which is 
increasing every year. Total cost of administration in 1870, ,£29,594; 
but this included the expenses of the Survey Department, then engaged 
in making a new Land Settlement. For police purposes, Kheri is 
divided into 7 police circles (thdnds); the force, including regular 
police, village watch, and municipal police, numbered, in 1873, 2936 
officers and men, maintained at a total cost of ,£15,106. In 1873, 
the police made' 1236 arrests, and out of 1903 cases sent to the 
magistrates, obtained convictions in 1416. Average daily number of 
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prisoners in jail in 1875, 202 J total number imprisoned during the 
year (783 males and 75 females), 858. In respect of education, Kheri 
is the most backward District of Oudh. There are 3 Anglo-vemacular 
schools, attended by 367 pupils, besides 12 vernacular schools with 467 
pupils. 

Climate .—The climate of Kheri is reckoned by the natives very 
malarious beyond the Ul, and healthy south of that river. The heat is 
less than in the surrounding Districts. The mean annual temperature 
is returned at 79-60° F.; but the average heat at 2 p.m., the hottest 
period of the day in May 1870, the hottest month, was only 94°; the 
average for the Province being 104°. In the sun’s rays the temperature 
sometimes reaches 137°. The rainfall is above the average of the 
Province. Cold winds following the course of the rivers sweep from 
the Nepal plateaux through the mountain gorges, and meeting the 
already saturated atmosphere of the plains, cool it, and precipitate 
moisture first on the lowlands at their base. The hot vapours from 
the plains are also cooled by the vast forests which clothe the uplands, 
and, being no longer able to carry so much water, discharge it in rain. 
The average rainfall during the eleven years ending 1874 amounted 
to 47-3 inches, the maximum being 70-2 inches in 1870, and the 
minimum 30-4 in 1868. 

Medical Aspects .—The disease most common in this District is inter¬ 
mittent fever, which appears to be endemic in the neighbourhood of 
Gokarannath. Its origin is assigned to the malaria produced by the 
spontaneous decomposition of vegetable matter after the cessation of 
the rains, and by imperfect drainage. European and native con¬ 
stitutions suffer alike from its attacks. Spring fever appears mostly 
among those whose agrarian pursuits expose them to the noon-day sun. 
It assumes a remittent type, and is proportionately more fatal as 
summer advances. Next in the order of frequency are bowel complaints. 
As a rule, they increase at harvest-time, and have a fatal tendency 
when succulent fruit and vegetables become abundant in the market. 
Cholera became epidemic in this District during the rains of 1867, and 
was most fatal and persistent in those villages where filth most 
abounded. In Lakhimpur town, the scourge was apparently introduced 
on bazar days, or only occurred sporadically. Pulmonic and rheumatic 
affections increase in winter. Of cutaneous affections, herpes deserves 
notice ; it is very prevalent among the natives. It seems to be acquired 
from the practice of keeping on a dhoti while bathing, and replacing it 
by a clean one without drying the skin. The disease is seen chiefly 
about the hips and loins of those affected, and does not yield readily to 
treatment; strong acetic acid externally is the best remedy. Leprosy 
is not an uncommon disease. Goitre is most common among the 
trans-Chauka population. The quality of the water is supposed 
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to be the cause of this disease. Its local distribution is unaccount¬ 
ably capricious, but, as a rule, the great majority of the cases 
occur within 2 miles of the river bank, particularly in Dhaurahra and 
Palia pargands. Venereal diseases are common, and frequently seen in 
their secondary and tertiary forms, a fact attributable to neglect or 
improper treatment of the primary symptoms. Among ophthalmic 
disorders, those most prevalent are ophthalmia and nyctalopia; 
they occur principally in summer. Cataract among the aged is not 
uncommon. • Dropsies of the skin and abdomen are often seen in 
subjects who have long suffered from marsh fever and enlarged 
spleen. Cattle plague made its appearance in the District in 1870 
and 1871, and it is estimated that about one-fourth of the cattle in the 
District died, viz. 120,000, of an estimated value of ,£120,000. Cattle 
murrain is said to have been unknown prior to this epidemic. 

Kheri. — Pargand in Kheri District, Oudh; lying between the U 1 and 
Jamwdri rivers on the east and south-west respectively, and bounded 
on the north-west by Paila, and on the south by Sitdpur pargand. 
Area, 193 square miles, of which 130 are cultivated; pop. (1869), 
104,916, viz. 88,920 Hindus and 15,996 Musalmans. The pargand is 
roughly divided into two parts. One is an upland plateau, largely 
irrigated from jhils and wells, which contains three-quarters of the 
total area, nearly all high-class loam soil. To the north-east of this 
plateau, along its whole length, lies a slope, 1 or 2 miles in breadth, of 
lighter soil, which suddenly sinks into the tardi of the Ul. Farther 
to the south-east, the Kewdni river has formed a very extensive tardi of 
first-class land, separated from the Ul tardi, as far as the borders of this 
District, by a promontory of high land running south-east from the 
main plateau. This tardi is at a level nearly 60 feet beneath the upper 
ground. Down the centre of the pargand runs a series of marshy 
lakes. They collect the water vf the plateau, which is slightly saucer¬ 
shaped. The southern edge is formed by the high bank of the Jam¬ 
wdri, as the northern is by the bank of the Ul. The lakes communicate 
in the rains, and generally there is a slight stream running through 
to Muhammadpur,' where the channel becomes perennial and joins 
the Kewdni. Unfortunately, however, this outlet is not sufficient, 
and the overflow from the lakes spreai.s over a great area, as the 
lowest point of the plateau is only 11 feet lower than the highest. A 
part of the water also from these great jhils, in heavy rain, seeks an 
outlet through Lakhimpur station to the Ul, and five persons were 
drowned or killed by the floods and falling houses in 1870. This series 
of lakes offers good facilities for constructing small irrigation channels, 
which will be more required every year. Kheri is well supplied with 
groves. Bisens appear to have been the earliest landlords in Muham¬ 
madan times, having ousted the Pdsis. The whole pargand, how- 
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ever, afterwards became part of the great estate formed by the Barwdr 
Sayyids. This family, however, has decayed; and out of the 193 villages 
now forming the pargand, 138 are held by Kshattriyas. Small local 
traffic in grain, and settlements of weavers and cotton printers. 

Kheri.— Town in Kheri District, Oudh ; situated in lat. 27° 54' n., 
long. 8o° 51' e. Pop. (according to Census of 1869), 7001; by recent 
Settlement papers, it has been returned at 5037, of whom 3035 are 
Muhammadans and 2002 Hindus. The only place in the District 
which has any appearance of a town; it contains 74 masonry houses, 
more than one-half of the whole number in the District. Daily market, 
14 Hindu temples, 12 mosques, and 3 imdmbdras. The one object of 
antiquarian interest is the tomb of Sayyid Khurd, who died in 971 a.h. 
or 1563 a.d., a building composed of huge kankar blocks. 

Kherkerid.—Village in Bhutdn, near the Lakshmi uadi, just beyond 
the northern frontier of Darrang District, Assam. An annual fair is 
held here, which is largely attended by people from considerable dis¬ 
tances. In 1875, the Bhutias are estimated to have sold goods valued 
at ^1700, chiefly salt, blankets, ponies, gold, and a spice called 
jabrang; and to have bought goods to the value of _^i6oo, chiefly 
rice, silk cloth, cotton cloth, dried fish, and hardware. 

Kherna.—Seaport in Tanna District, Bombay. The average annual 
value of trade during the five years ending 1873-74—-imports, ,£151 ; 
exports, ^2363. 

Kheura.—Village in Jhelum (Jhilam) District, Punjab.— See Mayo 
Mines. 

Khyaria.—One of the petty States of South Kathiawar, Bombay; 
consisting of x village, with 2 independent tribute-payers. Estimated 
revenue (1876), ^240. 

Khijria.—One of the petty States of Gohelwar, Kdthidwdr, Bombay; 
consisting of 1 village, with 2 independent tribute-payers. Estimated 
revenue (1876), ^240. Tribute of ^38 is payable to the British 
Government, and jQ 4 to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

Khijlldia Nagt-Lni.—One of the petty States of South Kdthidwdr, 
Bombay; consisting of 1 village, with 1 independent tribute-payer. 
Estimated revenue (1876), ^100. Tribute of is paid to the 
Gdekwdr of Baroda. 

Khilchipur.—One of the States in the Bhopdl Agency, under the 
Central India Agency and the Government of India; a tributary of 
Gwalior. Lat. 23°S2'-24° i7'N.,long. 76° 45' e. Chief products 

—grain and opium. The present Chief of Khilchipur is Amar Sinh, a 
Khichi Rdjput, who since his accession in 1869 has received the title of 
Rao from the British Government. He was adopted by the widow of 
the late Chief, and the adoption was confirmed by Sindhia. The area 
of the State is estimated at 204 square miles; its pop. (1875) at 35,500 
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persons; and its revenue at ,£17,500. The Chief pays tribute of £1313 
to Sindhia through the Political Agent in BhopdI. He maintains a 
force of 40 horse and 200 foot. 

Khiml&sa.—Town in Sagar (Saugor) District, Central Provinces ; 
42 miles north-west of Sdgar town. Lat. 24° 1 2' 30" n., long. 78° 24' 
30" e. ; pop. about 2500. A stone wall 20 feet high surrounds the 
town, enclosing a space of 63 acres; and the fort, which is built on 
high ground in the centre, occupies 5 acres. Within the fort are the 
police station-house and two remarkable edifices. One, a Muhammadan 
building, apparently the burial-place of some saint, consisted of a square 
structure, surmounted by a lofty dome. The dome has fallen, but the 
side walls remain ; they are formed of enormous slabs of stone, about 
an inch and a half thick, cut with the most beautiful fretwork designs 
right through the stone, so that the pattern is visible both within and 
without the building. The other is of Hindu origin, and was apparently 
a s/usha mahdl or glass palace. The upper of the two storeys contained 
an apartment fitted with mirrors, many traces of which still remain. 
Khimldsa originally belonged to a dependent of the Delhi Emperor, 
but was taken by the Raja of Panna in 1695, on the death of whose 
son without heirs in 1746, the representative of the Pcshwa at Sdgar 
occupied, the fort. It was made over to the British with Sdgar in 
1818. From that date the town was the headquarters of a tails'll, till 
in 1834 the tahsili was moved to Kurdi. In July 1857, during the 
Mutiny, when the Bhdnpur Rdjd occupied Kurdi, he also seized Khim¬ 
ldsa, and the town has not yet recovered from the damage done by his 
troops. Though the streets are narrow and irregular, the houses are 
generally well built, but many are still ownerless. Little trade takes 
place, though a market is held every Sunday. Two schools for boys 
and girls respectively have been established. 

Khindoli.— Tails'll in Agra Drtrict, North-Western Provinces.— 
See Khandauli. • 

Khipra. — Taluk or revenue Subdivision in the Thar and Pdrkar 
Political Superintendency, Sind ; situated between 25° 26' and 26° 14' 
45" n. lat, and 69° 2' 45" and 70“ 16' e. long. Area, about 3114 
square miles; pop. (1872), 45,145. Revenue, £13,975, of which 
£12,659 is derived from imperial, and £1316 from local sources. 

Khipra.—Municipal town in above taluk, Thar and Pdrkar, Sind; 
situated on the Eastern Ndra, about 40 miles north-west of Umarkot town. 
Lat. 25° 49' 30" n., long. 69° 25' e. ; pop. (1872), 1227, consisting of 
1016 Hindus (principally Brdhmans, Lohanos, Bhils, and Mengwdrs) 
and 211 Musalmdns (of the Baluch, Khdskeli, Kalhord, and Hingoro 
tribes). Municipal revenue in 1873-74, £236; expenditure, £217. 
Headquarters station of a mukhtiydrkdr and tappad&r ; civil and criminal 
court-houses; police post; dharmsdla or rest-house. Occupation of 
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the inhabitants principally agricultural Manufactures consist chiefly in 
weaving and dyeing of cloth; local trade in cotton, wool, cocoa-nuts, 
metals, grain, sugar, tobacco, etc. Transit trade—grain, cattle, wool, 
ghi, indigo, sugar, and cloth. The town is supposed to have been 
founded about a century ago by one Hald Mari. 

Khiron. — Pargand of Rai Bareli District, Oudh; bounded on the 
north by MaurAnwAn; on the east by Dalamau and Rai Bareli; on 
the south by Sareni; and on the west by Panhan, Bhagwantnagar, 
BihAr, and Patan. Pop. (1869), 57,102, viz. 54,341 Hindus and 2761 
Muhammadans. Area, 102 square miles, or 65,096 acres. Government 
land revenue, ,£10,138; average rate per acre, 3s. ifd. Of the 123 
villages forming the pargand, 86 are held under ialukddri tenure; 19 
are zaminddrt, 10 pattiddri, and 8 re venue-free grants. Five market 
villages. Two large annual fairs. The pargand was originally in the 
possession of the Bhars, who were ousted some 700 years ago by RAjA 
Abhai Chand of the Bais clan, who annexed it to his dominions, and 
his descendants still form the main proprietary body. RAjA SAtna, 
eighth in descent from Abhai Chand, founded a village, calling it after 
his own name Sdtanpur, which he also bestowed upon the whole 
pargand. This arrangement remained till the time of Nawab Asaf-ud- 
dauld, when the tahsilddr of the pargand built a fort in Khiron, which 
be fixed on as the seat of the tahsil, and renamed the pargand after it. 

Khiron. —Town in Rdi Bareli District, Oudh ; situated on the road 
from Rdi Bareli to Cawnpore. Pop. (1869), 3480, viz. 2798 Hindus 
and 682 Muhammadans. The residence of one of the pargand 
tdlukdars is in the village; in which also dwell some notable old 
families of the Kdyasth kdnungos. Vernacular school; weekly 
market. 

Khirp&i. —Village in Midnapur District, Bengal; situated on the 
main road from Bardwan to Midnapur town. Transferred, with the 
surrounding country* from Hugh to Midnapur in 1872. Principally 
inhabited by cotton-weavers, who manufacture fabrics of a superior 
quality, which commands a high price. 

Khisor Hills. —Range in Dcrd Ismail Khan District, Punjab, known 
also under the name of Kafir Kot ; situated between 32° 13' and 
32 0 34' n. lat., and between 70° 56' and 71° 21' e. long. The Indus 
washes their eastern base for a distance of some 30 miles, after 
which the chain sweeps slightly westward, parallel to the Shaikh Budin 
Hills, from which it is separated by the PaniAla valley, having 
an average breadth of 5 miles. The ruins of an ancient fort, perched 
on a projecting spur, overlooking the Indus lowlands, at the point 
where the range trends westwards, have given it the title of KAfir 
Kot. The hills consist of miocene sandstone and conglomerate, 
superimposed upon jurassic and carboniferous limestone, in which 
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fossils occur abundantly. The range has a total length of about 50 
miles, a breadth of 6 miles, and an elevation in its highest peak of 
little over 3000 feet. Its northern extremity juts into the District of 
Bannu. 

Kholapur.—Town in Amrdoti District, Berar; 18 miles west of 
Amrdoti town. Lat. 20° 55' 30" N., long. 77° 33' 30" E. ; pop. (1867), 
6169. Silk trade was once considerable. In 1809, the subahddr of 
Ellichpur, Vithal Bhag Deo, demanded a contribution of 1 Idkh of 
rupees ; and on payment being refused, he besieged and captured the 
town, which was sacked by his troops. Its rapid decadence may 
also be partly attributable to the annual fights between the Musalmdns 
and the Rajputs, when the victorious party always took occasion to 
plunder at least part of the town. 

Kholpetud.—River in the District of the Twenty-four Pargands, 
Bengal; an offshoot of the Kabadak. near Asasuni. It first keeps a 
westerly course for a short distance, and, after receiving the waters of the 
Budhdtd Gdng, turns to the south till it is joined by the Galghasia, 
whence the united river flows through the Sundarbans till it falls again 
into the Kabadak, a few miles above the place where that river in its 
turn empties itself into the Pangasi. The Kholpetud is a river of little 
note, except for the great breadth which it assumes after it is joined 
by the Galghasia, the width of the channel increasing from 150 to 600 
yards in a course of 16 miles. 

Khora.—Village in Khairpur State, Sind ; situated on the Abulwdro 
Canal, about 20 miles from Khairpur town, and on the postal road 
between Haidardbad (Hyderabad) and Multan (Mooltan). Pop. (1872), 
3675, consisting chiefly of Musalmdns, who are engaged in weaving 
coarse cotton cloths. 

Khoshdb. — Tahsil and town in Shahpur District, Punjab. — See 
Khushab. 

Khuddbad.—Ruined town in Haidardbad (Hyderabad) District, 
Sind ; 30 miles north of Haidardbad town. Lat. 25 0 48' n., long. 68° 
32' E. With regard to this place, Thornton says: ‘ Little more than 
thirty years ago it rivalled Haidardbdd in size and population, yet ‘now 
not one habitable dwelling remains. It was a favourite residence of the 
Talpur chiefs of Sind, and the remains of many of them rest here in 
tombs of neat but plain construction.’ 

Khudidn.—Town in Lahore District, Punjab. 1 ,at. 30° 59' 30" N., 
long. 74° 19' 15" e. ; pop. (1869), 3108. 

Khtijji .—A small chiefship in Rdipur District, Central Provinces; 
70 miles south-west of Rdipur town; comprising 27 villages, in an open 
country. The chief is a Muhammadan. Khdjji village is situated in 
lat. 21“ 57' n., long. 81° 57' 30" e. 

Khulnd.—Subdivision of Jessor District, Bengal; situated between 
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2I ° 4 i' 45 " an d 23° 1' n. lat., and between 89° 12' 30" and 89° 47' 15" 
E. long. Area, 695 square miles ; with 549 villages or towns, 44,334 
houses, and a pop. (1872) of 324,001, viz. Hindus, 155,149, or 47-9 per 
cent.; Muhammadans, 168,153, or 51-9 per cent.; Christians, 88; 
‘others,’ 611, or -2 per cent.; total, 324,001, viz. 175,124 males and 
148,877 females. Proportion of males, 54-5; density of population, 
466 per square mile ; villages, '78 per square mile; persons per village, 
590; houses per square mile, 61; persons per house, 77. This 
Subdivision, which w T as constituted in 1842, comprises the 4 police 
circles ( thdnas) of Khulnd, Baitdghdtd, Dumrid, and Delutf. In 1870-7 r, 
it contained 2 magisterial and revenue courts, a regular police force of 
84 men, besides 565 village watchmen; cost of Subdivisional admini¬ 
stration, ^2468. 

Khulnd. —Headquarters of above Subdivision, and of a police circle 
(thdnd), in Jessor District, Bengal; situated at the point where the Bhairab 
river meets the Sundarbans. Lat. 22 0 49' 10" n., long. 89° 36' 55" e. 
Khulnd may be described as the capital of the Sundarbans; and for the 
last hundred years at least it has been a place of considerable import¬ 
ance. It was the headquarters of the salt department during the period 
of the Company’s salt manufacture. The whole boat traffic from the 
east and north-east passes here on its way to Calcutta : rice from 
Dacca and Bdkarganj; lime, lemons, and oranges from Sylhet; 
mustard seed, linseed and pulse from Pdbnd, Rdjshdhi, and Farfdpur; 
clarified butter (g/it) from Patna; and firewood from the Sundarbans. 
From Calcutta, the principal cargo is Liverpool salt, the trade in which 
is very considerable. Numerous'sugar refineries exist. Three market¬ 
places, of which the most important, Sen’s Bdzar, is situated on the 
east and the other two on the west bank of the river. 

Khumblao. — One of the petty States in Jhaldwdr, Kdthidwar, 
Bombay; consisting of 2 villages, with 3 independent tribute-payeTs. 
Estimated revenue in 1876 was ^'457. Tribute of ^73 is payable 
to the British Government, and £13 to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

Khun. —Port and Lighthouse, Ahmeddbdd District, Bombay.— See 
Dholera. 

Khund (or Kund). —Valley in Kashmir State, Punjab, on the northern 
side of the Pir-Panjal Mountain. Lat. 33° 32' n., long. 75 0 10' e. 
Thornton describes it as three miles long, picturesque, well cultivated, 
and possessing a cool climate. Elevation above sea level, 6000 feet. 

Khundalu. —Lake in Hindtir State, Punjab, among the range of 
hills extending from the Sutlej (Satlaj) to the Siwalik chain. Lat. 31 0 
10' n., long. 76° 47' e. Thornton states that it varies in length from x J 
mile in dry weather to 2^ miles during the rains; depth, 138 feet. 
Winding shore, enclosed by hills, and clothed with vegetation to the 
water’s edge. Elevation above sea level, about 2800 feet. 
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Xinirdhl —Subdivision of Puri District, Orissa; situated between 
* 9 ° 4 °' 30" and 20° 25' 15" n. lat., and 85° o' 15" and 85“ 56' e. long. 
Area, 943 square miles; with 1049 villages, 47,928 houses, and a pop. 
(i 872 )of 280,923, viz. Hindus, 238,708,01-92 - i per cent.; Muhammadans, 
5694, or 2-p per cent. ; Christians, 42 ; ‘others,’ 16,479, or 5‘9 percent.; 
total, 280,923, viz. 140,784 males and 140,139 females. Density of 
population, 298 per square mile; villages per square mile, 1*11 ; persons 
per village, 267; houses per square mile, 51; persons per house, 5-7. 
This Subdivision comprises the 3 police circles (thdnds) of Khurdha, 
Tanghi, and lMnpur. Khurdhd. formed the last portion of territory 
held by the independent Hindu dynasty of Orissa. The Marhattd. 
cavalry were unable to overrun this jungle-covered and hilly tract; 
and the ancient royal house retained much of its independence until 
1804, when the Raji rebelled against the British Government, and his 
territory was confiscated. A rising on the part of the peasantry took 
place in 1817-18, arising in great measure through the oppression of 
underling Bengali officials. The insurrection was speedily quelled, 
reforms were introduced, and grievances redressed. At the present 
day Khurdhd is a profitable and well-managed Government estate, and 
the cultivators are a contented and generally prosperous class. Since 
1804, the Rajd has possessed no independent powers, but he was held 
in great veneration by the people as the hereditary guardian of the 
Jagannith temple. The late holder of the title was convicted of wilful 
murder in 1878, and sentenced to penal servitude in the Andaman 
Islands. 

Khurdhd. —Headquarters of above Subdivision, and of a police 
circle ( thdnd ) in Puri District, Orissa; situated on the high road from 
Cuttack to Ganjdm in Madras. I.at. 20° 10' 49" n., long. 85° 40' 12" 
e. Between 1818 and 1828, Khurdha was the headquarters of the 
District, which in the latter year was transferred to Puri Town. 

Khuija. —South-western iiihsil of Bulandshahr District, North- 
Western Provinces; stretching from the Jumna to the East Kdli Nadi, 
and traversed by the East Indian Railway, and by three branches of 
the Ganges Canal. Area, 460 square miles, of which 322 are culti¬ 
vated; pop. (1872), 221,176; land revenue, .£30,507; total Government 
revenue, ^33,561; rental paid by cultivators, ,£69,619; incidence of 
Government revenue per acre, 2s. ojd. 

Khuija. —Municipal town and chief commercial centre of Buland¬ 
shahr District, North-Western Provinces, and headquarters of the tahsil. 
Lat 28° 13' 25" n., long. 77 0 53' 50" e. ; pop. (1872), 26,858, consisting 
of 15,543 Hindus and 11,315 Muhammadans. Distant from Buland¬ 
shahr ro miles south, from Aligarh 30 miles north, from Meerut (Mirath) 
and Delhi 50 miles south and south-east respectively. Chief trading 
town between Delhi and Hdthras; railway station on East Indian Railway 
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3 h m il es south,—meeting-place of Delhi and Meerut (Mi'rath) branches 
of Grand Trunk Road. Principal inhabitants, Keshgi Pathdns and 
Churdwdl Banias; the latter an enterprising and a wealthy class, carrying 
on banking over all India by means of paid agencies. One of them 
has an establishment in China. Poor-looking streets, and tortuous 
lanes; defective sanitary arrangements. Gorgeous Jain temple, lately 
erected in the centre of the town, its dome and gilded pinnacle 
towering above every other building, and forming a conspicuous land¬ 
mark from every side. Handsome interior, faced with richly carved 
stone, and pierced by ornamental lattices, one blaze of gold and colours; 
vault of dome painted and ornamented in the most florid style of 
Hindu decorative art. Tahsili, with police station and post office com¬ 
bined, dispensary, town hall, tahsili school. Chief trade in raw cotton, 
of which about 70,000 cwts. are annually exported to Cawnpore, Mfrzi- 
pur, and Calcutta; eight cotton presses at work in the town. Imports of 
English piece-goods, metals, country cloth, and brass utensils. Local 
trade in cotton, safflower, indigo, sugar, molasses, grain, rice, and ght. 
The population has rapidly increased during the last thirty years. 
Municipal revenue in 1876-77,^1843; expenditure, ^1774; incidence 
of taxation, is. 2 jd. per head of population within municipal limits. 

KhusMb.—Western tahsil of Shahpur District, Punjab; consisting 
of that portion of the District lying west of the Jhelum (Jhilam) river. 
Lat. 31° 31' 4S"-32° 41' 30" n., long. 71° 38' 3o"~72° 40' 45" e. The 
greater part is unproductive land, but a narrow strip along the edge of 
the river, exposed to its fertilizing inundations, produces good crops. 

KhusMb. —Municipal town in Shahpur District, Punjab, and head¬ 
quarters of Khushab tahsil ; situated on the right bank of the river 
Jhelum (Jhilam), on the road from Lahore to Dera Ismail Khdn. 
Lat 32° 17' 40" n., long. 72 0 23' 51" F.. ; pop. (1868), 8509, consisting 
of 2985 Hindus, 5217 Muhammadans, 119 Sikhs, and 188 ‘others.’ 
Year by year the water eats away the bank, so that the inhabitants are 
continually driven out of their homes and compelled to build on the 
farther side of the town. Flourishing trade with Multan (Mooltan), 
Sakkar, Afghanistan, and the Derajat. Exports of grain, cotton, wool, 
ghi, and country cloth; imports of English piece-goods, metal, dried 
fruits, sugar, and molasses. Chief mart for the trade of the salt range; 
numbers of cattle are employed in taking salt eastward, and bringing 
back rice and sugar. Manufacture of coarse, cloth and cotton scarves; 
600 weaving establishments. Town hall, tahsili, school, dispensary. 
Municipal revenue in 1876-77, £ 9 % 3, or 2s. 2$-d. per head of population 
within municipal limits. 

KhutaMn. —Northern tahsil of Jaunpur District, North-Western 
Provinces. Area, 367 square miles, of which 213 are cultivated; 
pop. (1872), 237,536 souls; land revenue, ^22,597 ; total Government 
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revenue, .£24,804; rental paid by cultivators, £39,004 ; incidence of 
Government revenue per acre, is. 1 i jd. 

Ehutg&on. —Chiefship in Chanda District, Central Provinces; 20 
miles south-east of Wairagarh ; comprising about 50 villages. Khut- 
gdon village is situated in lat 20° 11' n., long. 80“ 14' k. 

Ehwa. —Small river of British Burma, forming a portion of the 
boundary between the Arakan and Pegu Divisions. It takes its rise in 
the western slopes of the Arakan Yoma range. After a south-south¬ 
west course of about 20 miles it turns to the west for about 10 miles, 
and then north-north-west for 10 more, when it opens out into the 
Bay of Bengal, a short distance below the village of the same name. 
Its mouth forms a good harbour; but the entrance is rendered difficult 
by a bar of sand, on which during the ebb there are not more than 
2 1 fathoms of water. It is affected by the tide as far as Than-ga-ta-rwa 
during neap, and Pien-ne-gun-rwa during spring tides, and small boats 
can ascend as high as the former with the flood. Larger boats cannot 
go farther up than Un-mheng-rwa, which can be reached in one tide. 

Ehwa. —The headquarters of the southern township of Sandoway 
District, British Burma; on the right bank .of the Khwa river, about a 
mile above its mouth. Lat. 17 0 34' n., long. 94° 39' e. It has been 
much improved of late years, and is well laid out with broad straight 
roads, crossing at right angles, one of which has been extended to the 
neighbouring village of Ta-man-gdn. The one or two tidal creeks 
which run up into the village are crossed by wooden foot-bridges, built 
principally by the people themselves, who also made the roads. The 
village is buried in a grove of fruit-trees—mango, tamarind, jack, cocoa- 
nut, etc. The houses are generally large and good, with timber posts, 
mat walls, and thatched roofs. A little trade during the favourable 1 
seasons of the year is carried on by sea with parts of Bassein District 
farther south, and Chinese junks occasionally anchor off the village. 
Court-house and police station. The population, including that of the 
adjoining villages of Ta-man-gun, Alay-rwa, and Khyeng-tsu, was 1088 
in 1875 (of whom nearly all were Burmese, with a few Khyengs (52) and 
natives of India, and only 6 Arakanese), and 1303 in 1877. 

Khwa-lek-wal — Revenue circle in Sandoway District, Arakan 
Division, British Burma; stretches along the right bank of the Khwa, 
and includes the once independent circle of Rahaing. Pop. (1876), 
2339; gross revenue, £868. 

Khwa-lek-ya. —Revenue circle in Bassein District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma; situated on the left bank of the Khwa river, between 
the Arakan Yomas on the east and the Bay of Bengal on the west. 
The whole of this circle is a mountainous and forest-covered tract, with 
patches of rice cultivation on the hill slopes and towards the sea-coast. 
Pop. (1876), 2460; gross revenue, £349- 
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Khya-ra-gtin. —Revenue circle in Prome District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. Pop. (1877), 1661; gross revenue, ^452. 

Khyber. —Mountain Pass leading from PesMwar District, Punjab, 
into Afghdnistdn.— See Khaibar. 

Khyouk-rwa. —Revenue circle in the Ut-hpo Township of Henzada 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma; situated on the right bank of 
the Bassein river; hilly in the west. Pop. (1876), 7776; gross revenue, 

-£1552- 

Khyouk-tshay.- -Revenue circle in Bassein District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. Area, 30 square miles; only partially cultivated, the 
country being low and subject to inundatior. Pop. (1876), 2485, 
engaged in agriculture and fishing; gross revenue, ^536. 

Khyoung-bya. —Revenue circle in Shwe-gyeng District, Tenasserim 
Division, British Burma. Area, 265 square miles; pop. (1876), 2062 ; 
gross revenue, £215. 

Khyoung-gyl .—Revenue circle in the Central Township of Sando- 
way District, Arakan Division, British Burma; consists for the most 
part of a hilly and uncultivablc tract; chief product, tobacco. Pop. 
(1876), 1072; gross revenue, ,£198. 

Khyoung-tshun. —Village in Bhilu-gywon island, Amherst District, 
Tenasserim Division, British Burma; situated on the edge of the low 
hills forming the backbone of the island. The western portion is called 
Weng-tsien, and the eastern, Kha-raik-thit. On the west an artificial 
reservoir has been made by throwing an embankment across a valley ; 
in the hot season its area is about 1 square mile, and its depth 10 feet, 
and in the rains very nearly double this. The Government has made a 
bridged opening at the western end as an escape, to prevent the water 
from overflowing the road crossing the embankment. Pop. (1876), 
1958. Court-house and police station. 

Khyrim (or Norn' Krem). — Petty State in the Khasi Hills, 
Assam, presided over by a stem or chief called Kher Sinh. Pop. (1872), 
20,504; estimated revenue, £1010. The minerals are lime, coal, and 
iron. The iron ore of Khyrim is the purest found in the Khasi Hills. 
In former times, smelting operations were conducted on a large scale, 
as evidenced by the deep excavations and large heaps of slag. The 
greater part of the smelted iron used to be exported to the plains in 
lumps or bars, and was more highly valued than English iron by native 
smiths. Under the competition of the cheaper article from England, 
this trade has now died out; but at the present day, iron implements, 
such as ddos or hill-knives, koddlis or mattocks, hammers, crow-bars, and 
wedges, are still manufactured and exported to Sylhet. Other manu¬ 
factures are the weaving of cotton and erid silk cloth, and the making 
of mats and baskets. The cultivated crops are rice, millet, cotton, 
potatoes, oranges, chillies, betel-nut, and pdn leaves. The wild products 
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gathered in the jungle include caoutchouc, cinnamon, lac, black pepper, 
and honey. 

Ki&mdri. — Island in Kardchi (Kurrachee) Harbour, Karachi 
District, Sinh; lying in lat. 24° 49' 15" n., and long. 67° 2' e., and 
forming one of the municipal quarters of Karachi Town, with 
which it is connected by a road called the ‘ Napier Mole,’ 3 miles long, 
constructed in 1854. Kiamari is the landing-place for passengers and 
goods destined for Karachi, and contains 3 piers, a commissariat store, 
customs house, naval building-yard, etc. Station on the Sind Railway. 
Population'(1872), 602 persons, residing in 144 houses. 

Kiching.—Village in Singbhum District, Bengal; situated in lat. 
2r 0 55' 30" n., and long. 85°52' 30" e., in a jungly tract in the south 
of the District, now inhabited only by aboriginal Kols; but ruined 
temples, tanks, and other architectural remains point to a more 
civilised population in ancient days. Two of the temples at Kiching 
are still visited by pilgrims, and are kept in some repair. The 
surrounding jungle is thickly scattered with fragments of elaborately 
sculptured idols, and human figures in alto-relievo. The two temples 
are said to have formed part of a series of 60 similar ones, placed 2 
miles apart in a circle 40 miles in diameter, of which only these and 
some others at Udlipur on the Baitaranf are now visited. 

Kiddeilrar.—Village on the left bank of the Hugli, immediately 
south of Calcutta, in the District of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal. 
Lat. 22° 32' 25" n., long. 88° 22' 18" e. The seat of the Government 
dockyard, constructed in the last century by General Kyd, after whom 
the village is named. Between 1781 and 1821, 237 ships were built at 
the Kidderpur docks, at a cost of upwards of two millions sterling; and 
in 1818, the Hastings, a 74-gun ship, was launched here. The India- 
General Steam Navigation Company have also a dock at Kidderpur, 
but neither this nor the Government yard are used now for shipbuilding, 
but merely for repairs, fitting out, etc. 

Kiggat-nad.— Taluk or Subdivision in Coorg. Area, 504 square 
miles; number of villages, 63; number of houses, 3199; pop. (1871), 
27,738, of whom 6094 are native Coorgs. Kiggat-nad occupies 
the south-east corner of Coorg, and is the most sparsely populated 
tdluk in the territory. It is watered by che Lakshmantirtha river, and 
contains valuable forests of teak and other trees. Rice is cultivated 
along the narrow valleys of the hill streams. The whole area is moun¬ 
tainous, being traversed by spurs of the Brahmagiri range. Kiggat-nad 
village is situated in lat. 12“ 15' n., long. 75°. 

Killing .—Village in Kangra District, Punjab; one of the principal 
places in the Ldhdl Subdivision. Lat. 32° 34' 15" n., long. 77 0 4' e. 
Situated on the main trade route between the Rohtang and Bdrd LAchd 
Passes, on the right bank of the river Bagha, about 4 miles above its 
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junction with the Chandra. Moravian mission; chapel; school, sup¬ 
ported by Government grant and managed by the missionaries. Post 
office during the summer months. 

Kil& Sobha Sinh.—Municipal town in Sidlkot District, Punjab; 23 
miles south-east of Sidlkot. Lat. 32° 14' n., long. 74 0 48' 15" e. ; pop. 
(1868), 5153, consisting of 1891 Hindus, 3054 Muhammadans, 42 Sikhs, 
and 166 ‘others.’ Founded about a century since by Sarddr Bhag 
Sinh, who erected a mud fort and called it after his son Sobha Sinh. 
Residence of a colony of Kashmiri shawl-weavers, who manufacture 
edging for exportation to Umritsar (Amritsar). Exports of sugar. 
Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ^228, or lofd. per head of population 
(5157) within municipal limits. 

Kiling (or Um-idm). —River of Assam, which rises in the Khasi 
Hills in the Shillong range, and, flowing north-cast into Nowgong 
District, empties into the Kalang offshoot of the Brahmaputra near 
Jdgi, about 20 miles above the point where the Kalang rejoins the 
parent stream. Its bed is rocky throughout its entire course, but in 
the plains it is navigable by boats of 4 tons burthen during the greater 
part of the year. Um-idm is the Khasi name of the river; in Nowgong 
it is called the Kiling. 

Kiliydr.—River in Travancorc State, Madras. 

Kilkardi (the Korkhoi of the Periplus).—Seaport in Rdmndd taluk, 
Madura District, Madras; situated in lat. 9 0 14' 20" N., and long. 78° 
50' 10" e., at the mouth of the Vigdi. Pop. (1871), 11,303, chiefly 
Labbai Muhammadans; number of houses, 2805. 

Killi&nw&la.—Battle-field in Gujrdt District, Punjab. —See Chilian- 

WALA. 

Kilpuri—Eastern tahs'il of the Tardi District, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, consisting of a long submontane belt; much of it covered 
with forest. Area, 400 square miles, of which 71 are cultivated; 
pop. (1872), 51,480; land revenue, ^2128; incidence of revenue per 
acre, 2d. 

Kimidi. — A large • zanunddri hill tract, on the western border of 
Ganjdm District, Madras. It contains the three estates of Park Kimidi; 
Pedda or Boda Kimidi, also called Viziandgaram; and Chinna Kimidi 
or Pratdpgiri. Pedda Kimidi lies north of Park Kimidi, and pays a 
peshkash or permanently fixed revenue of ^23,000. It contains (1871) 
177 villages, 7897 houses, 40,810 inhabitants, and an area of 572 square 
miles, of which 377 square miles are hill or malty as. Chinna Kimidi, 
the most northern division, pays a peshkash of ^20,000, on an area of 
189 square miles, with 115 villages, containing 5535 houses and (1871) 
25,849 inhabitants. These two estates were formerly one, and were 
owned by a descendant of the royal house of Orissa In 1768, 
Bhima Deo was Rdjd of the whole country, and proved very trouble- 
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some to the British Resident. Troops were sent against him, and 
his fort at Karla was taken. The following year, in consequence of his 
suspected intrigues with Sitdrdm Rdjd and the Marhattds, Pratapgiri, 
his principal stronghold, was seized. On this, the old Rdjd accepted 
the terms offered him; but in 1772 it was again found necessary 
to enter the country. After a hard-fought contest, the British 
gained possession of all his forts, and the Rdjd had to submit to 
strict conditions, including the partition of his estate between his two 
sons. This arrangement was fraught with most disastrous consequences 
to the country, for it led to ceaseless internecine struggles, lasting a 
quarter of a century. The brothers ravaged one another’s territory, and 
burnt one another’s villages, till in 1800 we threw them both into jail in 
Ganjdm for disturbing the peace. They were replaced by their respec¬ 
tive sons, who carried on the feud; and until very recently, although 
open hostilities were impossible, the feeling of hatred continued. The 
country is now peaceful and flourishing, and connected by road with 
the coast. The principal towns are Digupadi and Pudamuri. 

Kimirid. —A deltaic distributary of the Brahman! river, Cuttack 
District, Orissa, which branches off opposite the village of Rdjendrapur, 
and, after receiving the waters of the Genguti, Kelo, and Birdpa, falls 
again into the parent stream at the village of Indpur. 

Kimlia. —Pass in Bashahr State, Punjab, over the outer Himrilayan 
range, bounding Kundwar to the north. Lat. 31° 14' N., long. 78° 28' E. 
Thornton states it can be crossed only during the months of May, 
June, and July; later in the year, the snow becomes treacherous, 
swallowing pack-sheep and goats, with their drivers. Elevation above 
sea level, about 17,000 feet. 

Kinhi.-— Chiefship of recent origin in Bdldghdt District, Central 
Provinces; comprising 54 villages, on an area of 159 square miles, 
partly above and partly below the hills. Kinhi, the chief village, is 
situated in lat. 21° 37' n., and long. 80° 29' e., 25 miles south-east of 
Bdrha. The present chiefs trace their descent from the head herdsman 
of the Gond and Bhonsld kings of Ndgpur, who tended the royal flocks 
on the upland pastures of LdnjL Since the estate was divided into 
eight shares, its value has greatly decreased. 

Kir&kut. —Eastern tahsil of Jaunp lr District, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, lying on either side of the river Gumti. Area, 171 square 
miles, of which 118 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 114,167; land 
revenue, ,£11,695; total Government revenue, £12,790; rental paid 
by cultivators, £16,701; incidence of Government revenue per acre, 

2S. ifd. 

Kiratpur. —Town in Bijnaur (Bijnor) District, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces. Lat. 29° 30'5" n., long. 78° 15'5" e. ; pop. (1872), 9579. Lies 
on the road from Najibdbdd to Bijnaur. Founded about the year r45o, 
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in the reign of Bahlol Lodi. Agricultural centre, of purely local 
importance. 

Elrki ( Kirkee or Khadki). —Town in the Haveli Subdivision of 
Poona District, Bombay. Station on the south-east line of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, 115 miles south-east of Bombay and 4 north¬ 
west of Poona. Kirki itself lies in lat. 18° 33' n., and long. 73° 54' e., 

and, together with the adjoining town of Ghorpadi and Manori (in lat. 

18 0 30' n., and long. 73° 56' e.), contains 28,450 inhabitants. There is 
a military cantonment at Kirki, with a total population (1871) of 3098 
persons, lodged in 506 houses. Post office. 

Kirn&pur.—Estate in Bdldghat District, Central Provinces. Pop. 
(1870), 21,251, residing in 25 villages, on an area of 40 square miles. 
Conferred in 1828 upon Chimnd Patel, the once powerful possessor of 
Kdmtha and the surrounding taluks. Kirndpur, the principal town, 
and residence of the chief, stands on high ground, in lat. 21 0 39' n., 
and long. 80° 22' e., 16 miles south-east of Bdrha, and contains some 
ancient temples. It has a good Government school, and a police 
outpost, and the District post to Lanjf passes daily. 

Eirran (or Sdki). —River in Gurddspur and Amritsar (Umritsar) 
Districts, Punjab; rises in lat. 32 0 8' n., and long. 75° 30' e., in the 
extensive swamps of Balrampur, west of Dfnanagar in the former Dis¬ 
trict, and runs parallel with the Ravi until it passes into Umritsar. 
Flows past Rdmdds and Ajndla, and joins the Rdvi, in lat. 31 0 45' n., 
and long. 74° 37' e., near the village of Mirowdl, just above the bridge 
of boats on the Umritsar and Gujrdnwdla road. Never runs absolutely 
dry, but contains little water, except in the rainy season. Celebrated 
haunt of waterfowl. 

1Tir t.liill. —Village in Meerut (Mfrath) District, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces. Lat. 29 0 14' 15" N., and long. 77° 17' 15" f.. ; 24 miles north¬ 
west of Meerut city. Pop. (1872), 5651, consisting of 4814 Hindus 
(chiefly Jdts) and 837 Muhammadans. Stands on a raised site, 
bounded on the west by a lake or marsh, having a depth of 10 feet in 
January. A cut drains the surplus water into the Jumna (Jamund). 
Few trees, no bdzdr, unmade and broken roadways, damp situation, 
defective sanitary arrangements. Inhabitants suffer from enlarged 
spleen and similar diseases. 

Eirti.—A petty State in Khandesh.— See Dang States. 

1Tirt.itiii.gfl. — River in Dacca District, Bengal; one of the main 
channels by which the Ganges now finds its way into the Meghna. 
In Rennel's map of the last century, the Ganges is shown as joining 
the Meghnd at Mehndiganj, considerably to the south of the Kirtindsa. 
But the Kirtindsa is now the principal branch of the Ganges, branching 
off near Rdjnagar, and falling into the Meghnd, in lat. 23° 14' n., and 
long. 90° 37' e., near Kdrtikpur. The Kirtindsa has a channel of from 
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3 to 4 miles in width, with a strong current, which renders navigation 
difficult during the rains. The original channel of the Ganges is now 
almost dry in the hot season. 

Kishangarh. —One of the Native States in Rdjputdna, under the 
political superintendence of the Rdjputdna Agency and the Govern¬ 
ment of India; situated between lat. 26° 17' and 26° 59' n., long. 74° 
43' and 75° 13' e. Its area is estimated at 724 square miles, and its 
population at 105,000. 

History .—The chief town, Kishangarh, is situated in lat. 26° 35' n., 
long. 74 0 55' e., about 21 miles north-east of Nasfrdbdd (Nusseerabad). 
The founder of the State was Kishan Sinh, the second son of Mahdrdjd 
Uddi Sinh of Jodhpur, who, leaving his patrimony, conquered the 
tract of country which now comprises Kishangarh, and became its 
ruler under the sign-manual of the Emperor Akbar in 1594. There 
is little of importance known regarding the affairs of the State until 
1818, when a treaty was entered into by the British Government with 
Kishangarh, together with the other Rajput States, as part of a general 
scheme for the suppression of the Pindari marauders, by whom the 
country was at that time overrun. This treaty contains the usual con¬ 
ditions of protection on the part of the British Government, and sub¬ 
ordinate co-operation and abstinence from political correspondence on 
the part of the chief. However, the Mahdrdjd Kalydn Sinh, who was 
supposed to be insane, soon became involved in troubles with his 
nobles, which eventually resulted in his flight to Delhi. Afterwards 
matters became worse at Kishangarh, and British territory having been 
violated by the disputants, the leaders of both parties were called upon 
to desist from hostilities, and to refer their grievances to the mediation 
of the Government of India. The Mahdrdjd was at the same time 
warned that, if he did not return to his capital and interest himself in 
the affairs of the State, the treaty with him would be abrogated and 
engagements formed with the insurgent Thakurs. This threat brought 
the Mahdrdjd back to Kishangarh, but, finding himself unable to govern 
the State, he offered to lease it to Government. His offer was refused. 
The Mahdrdjd on this took up his residence at Ajmere. The nobles 
then proclaimed the heir-apparent as Mahdrdjd, and laid siege to the 
capital, which they were on the point of carrying when Kalydn Sinh 
accepted the mediation of the Political Agent, through whom matters 
were for the time adjusted. The reconciliation, however, did not 
prove sincere, and Kalydn Sinh shortly afterwards abdicated in favour 
of his son, Makhdum Sinh, by whom the present Mahdrdjd, Dhirdj 
Prithi Sinh Bahddur, was adopted. The latter was born about 1835, 
and succeeded in 1840. He has received the right of adoption, and is 
entitled to a salute of 15 guns. 

Revenue, Agriculture , etc .—The produce of the State consists mainly 
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of cereals. Its revenue was estimated in 1875 to be about ,£30,000. 
The customs receipts, which formed a large portion of the revenue, were 
chiefly derived from the Sdmbhar lake salt traffic. These receipts, 
however, owing to the introduction of railway communication into 
Rdjputana, and the abandonment of duty on all through traffic, having 
become greatly diminished, the Government of India agreed to com¬ 
pensate the Mahdrajd by a money payment of ,£2000 per annum. The 
Rljputdna State Railway, constructed on the metre gauge, passes 
through the northern portion of the State. Kishangarh pays no tribute, 
and contributes nothing to any local corps or contingent. The military 
force consists (1876) of 550 cavalry, 3500 infantry, 36 guns, and 100 
artillerymen. 

Kishengauj (properly, Krishnaganj ).—Village and headquarters of 
a police circle ( thdnd ) in Bhdgalpur District, Bengal; situated 33 miles 
north of Bhdgalpur town. Lat. 25 0 41' 10" n., long. S6" 59' 20" e. 
Contains the second largest market in the District, at which a consider¬ 
able retail trade is carried on. Government distillery. Pop. (1872), 
1150 males and 1130 females; total, 2280. 

Kishni.— Town in Sultanpur District, Oudh; situated in lat. 26° 35' 
n., and long. 81° 41' e., on the right bank of the river Gumti, occupying 
a high plateau surrounded by ravines. Founded about 400 years 
ago, by Rdjd Kishan Chdnd, ancestor of the Mandarik Kshattriyas, 
whose capital it remained until they lost their independence. Kishni 
contains 532 houses, and (1869) 2297 inhabitants. Chief building, a 
mosque built in the reign of Alamgir. 

Kisoriganj.— Subdivision of Maimansinh District, Bengal. Lat. 24 0 
2' 30" to 24 0 49' 30" n., and long. 90’ 38' to 91° t8' k. ; area (1872), 
754 square miles, with 938 villages, 49.374 houses, and a population 
of 363,600, viz. Muhammadans, 217,713, or 59^9 per cent.; Hindus, 
i 45,777, or 40'! per cent.; Christians, 63; and ‘others,’ 47. Pro¬ 
portion of males, 49-4 per cent.; density of population, 482 per 
square mile; villages per square mile, V24; persons per village, 
388; houses per square mile, 65; persons per house, 7'4. This 
Subdivision, which was constituted in i860, contains the 3 police 
circles (t/idnds) of Kisoriganj, Niklf, and Bajitpur. In 1870, it con¬ 
tained a Deputy Magistrate and Collector’s court, and 2 munsifs ’ courts, 
a regular police of 62 men, besides a village watch of 737; cost of 
Subdivisional administration, £4578, inclusive of £265 3, which forms 
the cost of the rural police, and is contributed by the villagers. 

Kisoriganj. — Municipal town and headquarters of above Sub¬ 
division and police circle, Maimansinh District, Bengal; situated on 
the Kunddli khal, 13 miles east of the Brahmaputra. Lat. 24 0 26' 20" n., 
long. 90° 48' 40" e. Municipal pop. (1872), including that of several 
contiguous villages—Muhammadans, 7335; Hindus, 6294; ‘others,’8; 
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total, 13,637, viz. 6682 males and 6955 females. Gross municipal 
income (1876-77), ^244; average rate of taxation, 4^d. per head of 
population within municipal limits. Kisoriganj is connected with the 
Brahmaputra by a road, and also by the Kundalf khdl, which, however, 
is only navigable during the rainy months. A fair is held here annually 
during the Jhulan jatra, a festival in honour of the birth of Krishna, 
lasting for a month, from the middle of July to the middle of August. 

Kisoriganj— Market village in Rangpur District, Bengal ; situated 

on or near the Sankos river. Exports of rice, jute, and tobacco. 

Kistaw&r. —Town in Kashmir State, Punjab, and former capital 
of a small principality. According to Thornton, it lies in lat. 33 0 18' 
30" n., long. 75° 48' e., on the southern slope of the Himdlayas, near 
the left bank of the Chendb (Chindb), which here forces its way through 
a gorge with precipitous cliffs some 1000 feet in height. Ill-built houses; 
small baz&r; fort. Manufacture of inferior shawls and coarse woollens. 
Elevation above sea level, about 5000 feet. 

Kistna [Krishna ).—A British District in Madras; lying between lat. 
15° 35'and 17° 10' n. , and between 79° 14' and 81° 34' e. Area, 8036 
square miles; population (according to the Census of 1871), 1,452,374 
persons. Bounded on the north by Goddvari District; on the east by 
the Bay of Bengal; on the south by Nellore; and on the west by the 
Nizam’s Dominions and Karnul (Kurnool). The District was formed 
in 1859 by the amalgamation of the two collectorates of Gantur and 
Masulipatam, a small portion of the latter being also assigned to Goddvari 
District. The revenue headquarters are at Masulipatam, and the 
seat of the Judge at Gantur. 

Physical Aspects. — Kistna District is, speaking generally, a flat 
country, but the interior is broken by a few low hills, the chief of' 
which are Bellamkonda, Kondavfr, Kondapallf, and Jamalavoidrtig, 
the highest being 1857 feet above sea level. The principal rivers 
are the Kistna, which cuts the District into two portions known as 
the Masulipatam and Gantiir divisions; the Munyeru, Paleru, and 
Naguleru (tributaries of the Gundlakamma and the Kistna); the last 
only is practicable for navigation. The Kolar Lake, which covers 
an area of 21 by 14 miles, and the Romparu swamp are natural 
receptacles for the drainage on the north and south sides of the 
Kistna respectively. Kolar Lake is navigable from June or July, 
according to the setting in of the heavy rains, till February. The 
geological survey of the District is not yet complete. Iron and 
copper exist, and at one time the mines were worked; but the 
smelting of copper is now a thing of the past, and that of iron 
is also dying out. Diamond mines are still worked, to a very slight 
extent, in five villages belonging to the Nizdm; and at other places in 
the District there are traces of mines which were abandoned long ago. 
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Garnets and small rubies are also found. There are no forests in 
the District. A small revenue of ^1368 is derived from jungle con¬ 
servancy, and is spent in planting groves, etc. A few tigers and 
leopards are found in the Kondavir and Kondapalli Hills, and in the 
hilly part of the Nuzvir zamindari and the Palndd ; antelopes in the 
plain ; spotted deer and sdmbhar. Every variety of the game birds of 
India, except the pheasant, woodcock, and hill partridge, abounds in 
the District ; and almost all the known inland aquatic birds are found on 
the Kolar Lake when it is full. The most deadly of poisonous snakes, 
the Russell viper (Daboia Russellii), is common about Masulipatam. 
The cobra (Naga tripudians), carpet snake (Echis carinata?), and one 
kind of bangaras (Arcuatus) are also met with. 

History .—The early history of the District is inseparable from that 
of the Northern Circars and Godavari District. Dharanikota 
and the adjacent town of Amardvati were theseats of early Hindu and 
Buddhist governments; and the more modem Rajdmahendri (Rajah- 
mundry) owed its importance to later dynasties. The Chalukyas here 
give place to the Ganapatis, who in turn were ousted by the Rcddi chiefs, 
who flourished during the 14th century, and built the forts of Bellam- 
kondd, Kondavir, and Kondapalli. On the death of one of these, at the 
commencement of the 15th century, Deva Rayalu, of the Vijdyanagar 
dynasty, seized the country and held it until Muhammad 11. (1463- 
1486), a Musalmdn king of the Bahmani line, wrested this portion 
of his kingdom from him. The power of the Bahmani dynasty failed 
towards the end of the 15 th century. KuH Kutab Shdh became 
King of Golconda about 1512 a.d., and his kingdom included the whole 
of what is now the Masulipatam portion of Kistna District. On the 
other side of the Kistna, Narasinha Deva Rdyalu ruled at this time. 
His territory, which included Gantiir, was annexed to Golconda by 
Kutab Shah’s great-grandson, about 1600. This line of kings ended 
with Tanisha, who was dethroned by Aurangzeb in 1687. 

Meantime the English had, in 1622, established a small factory at 
Masulipatam, where they traded with varying fortune till 1750, when 
the French took possession of it, and we vacated the place. In 
1 75 q, Colonel Forde, with a force sent by Lord Clive from Calcutta, 
retook Masulipatam; and from that date the power of the English in 
the greater part of the District was complete. In 1765, the sanads 
granted to the English by the Emperor of Delhi to hold the Northern 
Circars were published, and the entire administration was assumed by 
the Company. In 1766, a treaty was entered into by the Nizdm, in 
which their tenure was admitted; the absolute right' of sovereignty was 
not obtained until 1823. 

Population .—As in other Madras Districts, the population has been 
roughly counted every five years by the agency of the village establish- 
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merits. In i86r, it was estimated at 1,396,652. In 1S71, the first regular 
Census was taken, and the population in that year was relumed at 

1,452,374. Of these, 1,373,089 were Hindus, 78,937 Muhammadans, 
90 Europeans, 218 Eurasians, and 36 ‘others.’ The number of 
"Native Christians was 7380. Of the Hindus, 98,548 were Brdhmans; 
the most numerous Hindu caste was that of the Kdpus (agriculturists), 
who numbered 513,609. The language spoken is Telugu. The 
people of the District are generally poor, but an exception must be 
made in the case of the rayats of the Delta, who are as a rule very 
we!! off ' Throughout the Delta, the houses are for the most part 
built with brick walls, and tiled or terraced roofs; in other parts, 
they arc of mud walls with tiled roofs. Rice is the food of all 
classes in the Delta, but only well-to-do people use it in the other 
parts of the District. The total monthly expenditure of a prosperous 
shopkeeper’s family, consisting of five persons, would be about 28s., and 
that of an ordinary peasant about 16s. The chief towns are Masuli- 
patam, Gantiir, Bezwara, Jaggayyapct,- Chirdla, Bdpatla, Vinukonda, 
Dachepalli, Gudivada. 

Agriculture .—The area under cultivation in Kistna District in 
1875-76 (exclusive of zamhiddri estates) was 1,907,213 acres; the 
untilled but cultivable area was returned at 981,377 acres, and uncultiv- 
able waste at 1,215,853 acres. The staples raised in the District are 
rice, maize, rdgi, pulses, hemp, flax, cotton, tobacco, gingelly, oil seeds, 
chillies, wheat, garlic, indigo, and various kinds of fruit. There are 
three classes of crops grown—namely, punasa (early crop), sown in 
May or June, and reaped in September; pedda (great or middle), sown 
from July to September, and cut between November and February ; 
and paira (late crop), sown in November and December, and gathered 
in February and March. Rice of all kinds is sown in regar or 
black soil. The area under rice in 1875-76 was 364,103 acres, or i 8 - 5 
per cent, of the cultivated area. The price of the best rice per garce 
(9460 lbs.) was, in the same year, ^30. The Delta is irrigated by 
the water of the Kistna rive - , which is diverted into channels by the 
anicut at Bezwara. In 1875, the area irrigated from this source was 
218,029 acres; 4320 acres were fertilized by the Goddvari. Manure 
of inferior quality is generally used. ' .'he District contains numerous 
wells. The daily wages of coolies and agricultural day-labourers in 
1850 were from i|d. to 3d.; in 1876, from i|d. to 6&, and 2d. to 
4^d. respectively. Blacksmiths earned in 1876 from 9d. to is. 6d.; 
bricklayers and carpenters from 6d. to pd. and 7§d. to is. a day 
respectively, while sixteen years ago they earned 3|d. to 6d. and 3d. 
to 6d. respectively. 

Natural Calamities .—The first famine recorded was in 1686, but of 
this there is no detailed account extant. The second, in 1832-34, 
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caused a decrease of 200,000 in the population. It was worst in the 
Gantur portion, and was due to the failure of both the monsoons. 
Prices rose enormously. Public works were opened, but the bulk of 
the people would not avail themselves of them, and wandered away 
to other Districts. The loss of population was only in a measure due 
to deaths. Inundations of the sea overwhelmed the town of Masuli- 
patam in the years 1762, 1843, an d 1864; and in each case they were 
due to a storm-wave forced on to the coast by the violence of a cyclone. 
The reported loss of life has always been about the same, viz. between 
20,000 and 30,000 persons. In the last cyclone, the salt water 
penetrated to a distance of 9 miles inland. 

Manufactures , etc .—At Bezwara a considerable trade is carried on 
in dressed hides. In the villages, the chief manufacture is cotton- 
weaving, sometimes from native hand-made thread. A little silk is 
made at Jaggayyapet, and in the large towns there is some trade in 
copper and brass vessels. Cotton and indigo are exported in con¬ 
siderable quantities from the District via Cocanada, a far easier port 
of shipment than Masulipatam. The only business carried on by 
European agency is a steam cotton-press at Gantur. Cotton is brought 
there to be pressed, and thence sent by road and canal to Cocanada, 
where the purchasers from the west reside. The principal roads are 
—from Masulipatam to Haidardbdd (Hyderdbdd) ; from the Palndd 
via Sattanapalle to Gantur, and thence to Bezwara ; from Bhadrdchalam 
via Tirvtir to Be/.wdra; and from Nellore District to Pondogala on 
the Kistna, and thence to Haidardbdd. There is water communica¬ 
tion between Bezwdra and the Goddvari canals. Bezwdra was but a 
little village when the anicut was made; it is now a flourishing town, 
and the busiest place in the District. 

Administration .—The total revenue of Kistna District in 1870-71 
amounted'to ^548,469, of which ,£359,172 was derived from the land. 
It appears that from the earliest times there were public officers in each 
village, with duties corresponding to those of a kurnam and munsif 
at the present day. The Musalmdns first introduced the system of 
renting out villages to middlemen, or saminddrs, originally mere 
collectors of revenue, who gradually raised themselves to the position 
of hereditary landowners, and at last asserted their independence of 
the sovereign power. When negotiations were going on between 
the Nizdm and English, soon after the capture of Masulipatam by 
Colonel Forde in 1759, it was urged by the Company that as the 
Nizam had not for a considerable period received any money from 
the Circars, he might as well let them come to the English, and that 
he would lose nothing by so doing. When the English undertook 
the government of that part of the Circars which now comprises the 
present District of Kistna, the lands were divided into haveli and 
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zaminddri. The Ziaveli lands were treated as Government property, 
and rented out to the villagers directly by the Collector. With 
the zaminddrs, a permanent settlement was made in 1S02. No trouble 
was ever experienced in the collection of revenue from the havch lands, 
but the zaminddrs were continually in arrears with their tribute, and 
their estates consequently fell under British management. In 1844, 
an inquiry was ordered, Mr. (now Sir) Walter Elliott having the duty 
entrusted to him. In his report he recommended the sale of all zamin- 
ddris, five in number, the rents of which were in arrear. These estates, 
accordingly, were bought up by Government; so that from being a 
zaminddri District, Kistna became almost entirely rayatwdri. On the 
Masulipatam side of the river, the custom was to let the whole village 
for a fixed sum to the chief inhabitants, or any one who would outbid 
them, leaving it to the villagers to apportion the revenue and lands 
among the cultivators. But when Ganttir fell to Government, the 
strict rayatwdri system of dealing with each rayat for his land was 
ordered. The revenue was fixed either by measurement or by the 
yearly out-turn of crops. In 1859, the new settlement, to ascertain the 
productive value of the land, was begun, and finished in 1873. The 
assessment then fixed will hold good for thirty years. The number of 
rayatwdri holdings in 1871 was 137,880, owned by 169,036 registered 
proprietors;’ average land revenue paid by each proprietor, £2, 4s. 

Kistna contains 11 tdlttks, and 2 zaminddri estates. The number of 
villages is 2140. The District is administered by a Collector, with 4 
Assistants. The police force consists of 1079 men, 21 inspectors, 5 
sub-inspectors, and 145 head constables, controlled by a superintendent 
and his assistant, who reside at Masulipatam and Gantiir respectively. 
There are 2 District jails, one at Masulipatam and the other at 
Gantiir; and 21 subsidiary prisons. The average daily number of 
prisoners in 1875 was 760, maintained at a cost of ^1542, or £2 
per prisoner. The number of deaths in jail was 12. The value of 
jail manufactures was ^64. The country people, save Brahmans and 
Komatis, are generally uneducated; but in the towns, people gladly 
avail themselves pf the schools that have been established. The 
Church Missionary Society has a station at Masulipatam, and the 
American Lutherans at Gantiir. 

Kistna (or Krishna ).—A great river of Southern India, which, like the 
Goddvari and Kaveri (Cauvery), flows almost across the entire breadth of 
the peninsula from west to east. In traditional sanctity it is surpassed 
by both these rivers, and in actual length by the Godavari; but the 
area of its drainage basin, including its two great tributaries, the Bhima 
and Tungabhadra, is the largest of the three. Its total length is about 
800 miles, and the total area of its catchment basin about 94,500 square 
miles. 
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The source of the Kistna is in 18 0 1' n. lat., and 73 0 41' e. long., 
near the Bombay sanitarium of Mahdbaleshwar, in the Western Ghdts, 
•only about 40 miles from the Arabian Sea. Here stands an ancient 
temple of Mahadeo, at the foot of a steep hill, at an elevation of about 
4500 feet above sea level. In the interior of the temple is a small 
tank, into which a stream of pure water ever pours out of a spout 
fashioned into the image of a cow’s mouth. This is the traditional 
fountain-head of the river, which is likened to the deity in a 
female form, and is fondly called Krishna Bai. Pilgrims in large 
numbers crowd to the sacred spot, which is embowered in trees of 
dark foliage and flowering shrubs. From Mahdbaleshwar, the Kistna 
runs southwards in a rapid course, flowing through the British Districts 
of Satdra and Belgaum, the cluster of Native States which form the 
South Marhattd Agency, and the District of Kalddgi. Here it turns 
east to pass into the dominions of the Nizam of Haidardbdd. In this 
portion of its course it receives many tributaries, of which the chief 
are the Yerla, Warna, Idganga, Ghdtprabha, and Mdlprabha. All 
these, like the main stream, are characteristic rivers of the plateau of 
the Deccan. They run in deep channels, from which it is almost 
impossible to lead off channels for irrigation. In the rainy season they 
swell into brimming torrents, but during the remaining eight months of 
the year they shrink to mere threads of water, straggling through a 
sandy waste. On entering the Nizdm’s dominions, the Kistna drops 
from the higher tableland of the Deccan Proper on to the alluvial 
Doabs of Shordpur and Rdichur. The fall is as much as 408 feet in 
about three miles. In time of flood, a mighty volume of water rushes 
with a great roar over a succession of broken ledges of granite, dashing 
up a lofty column of spray. The first of the Doabs mentioned above 
is formed by the confluence of the Bhima, which brings down the 
drainage of Ahmednagar, Poona, and Sholapur; the second by the 
confluence of the Tungabhadra, which drains the north of Mysore and 
the ‘ Ceded Districts’ of Bellary and Karniil (Kurnool). At the point 
of junction' with the Tungabhadra, the Kistna again strikes upon British 
territory, and, still flowing cast, forms for a considerable distance the 
boundary between the Madras Presidency and the Nizdm’s dominions. 
Here it is joined by its last important tributary, on whose banks stand 
the Nizdm’s capital of Haidardbad. On reaching the frontier chain of 
the Eastern Ghdts, the Kistna turns south to reach the sea. Its delta, 
for about 80 miles from the mountains to the Bay of Bengal, lies 
entirely within British territory, and is now known as the District of 
Kistna. It ultimately falls into the sea by two principal mouths. 
Along this part of the coast runs an extensive strip of land, which has 
been entirely formed by the detritus washed down by the Kistna 
and Goddvari. Intermediate between these two deltas, opens the 
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Koldr Lake, where the process of land-making has not yet been com¬ 
pleted. The actual mouths of the rivers’ have thrown out low pro¬ 
montories far into the sea. 

The Kistna may be said to be entirely useless for navigation. The 
chief port in the delta is Masulipatam, a bare roadstead, liable to be 
swept by cyclones. The river channel is throughout too rocky and the 
stream too rapid to allow even of small native craft. The mode of 
crossing the ferries is by wide circular baskets, made of hides stretched 
over a framework of bamboos. Near Raichur, the main stream is crossed 
by a magnificent iron girder bridge of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. In utility for irrigation the Kistna is also inferior to its two 
sister streams, the Godavari and Kaveii (Cauvery). Throughout the 
upper portion of its course it runs in a deep bed, with high banks rising 
from 30 to 50 feet above its ordinary level. Naturally it drains rather 
than waters the surrounding country; and but few attempts have yet 
been made to extend its usefulness by means of artificial channels. Of 
its tributaries, the head-waters of the Bhima are dammed up at 
Kharakwasla to furnish Poona with a water supply; and the Madras 
Irrigation Company have expended large sums of money to water the 
thirsty soil of Kamill (Kurnool) from the floods of the Tungabhadra. 
On the main stream, a small work has been constructed high up in Satrira 
District, called the K istna Canal. A dam has been thrown across the 
bed of the river, from which a canal is taken parallel to the left bank, 
capable of irrigating an a r ea of 1825 acres. But by far the greatest 
irrigation work on the Kistna is the Bezwara anicut, first commenced 
in 1852, when the similar undertakings on the deltas of the Kaveri 
and Godrivari had pointed out. the way to success. Bezwdra is a 
small town at the entrance of the gorge by which the Kistna bursts 
through the Eastern Ghats, and immediately spreads over the alluvial 
plain. The channel is here 1300 yards wide. During the dry season 
the depth of water is barely 6 feet, which rises in summer freshes some¬ 
times to as much as 36 feet. The maximum flood discharge is 
calculated at 1,188,000 cubic feet of water per second. The object of 
the engineer has been to regulate this excessive supply, so that it shall 
no longer run to waste and destruction, but be husbanded for the 
purposes of agriculture, and to some event also of navigation. The 
Bezwara anicut consists of a mass of loose stone, faced with a front of 
masonry. Its total length is 1280 yards, the'breadth 305 feet, and the 
height above low level 21 feet. At each end sluices have been pro¬ 
vided, in order to scour out channels for the heads of the two main 
canals. Of these, the one on the left bank breaks into two branches, 
the one running 39 miles to Ellore, the other 49 miles to Masulipatam. 
The canal on the right bank proceeds nearly parallel to the river, and 
also sends off two principal branches, to Nizapatam and Comamur. 
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The total length of the main channels (not including minor distribu¬ 
taries) is 254 miles; the total irrigated area is 226,000 acres, yielding 
a revenue of ,£89,000. Schemes are now under- consideration for 
extending the network of canals, and also for connecting the Krishna 
system with that of the Godavari through the town of Ellore and the 
Koldr (KoLlir) Lake. 

Kist&apur. —Town in Kardnagapalli District, 'i’ravancore State, 
Madras. Lat. 9° 9' n., long. 76° 33' e. ; houses, 895; pop. 3731, 
chiefly Nairs. Seat of a District judge, with a palace; large square 
fort in repair to the west, and a canal leading to Kayenkolam. Its 
once active sea-borne trade has now disappeared. 

Kittur. —Town in the Sampgaon Subdivision of Belgium District, 
Bombay. Lat. 15 0 35' 30" n., and long. 74 0 50' e. ; 26 miles south¬ 
east of Belgium. Pop. (1872), 7166. In 1832, Kittir was the 
scene of a formidable insurrection, which, however, was suppressed 
by the zeal and intrepidity of two pdtels, or village headmen, named 
Linqua Gowah and Krishna Rio, whose services were acknowledged 
on the part of Government by grants of land. The Desiis of Kittir 
were descendants of two bankers, who were brothers, and came 
with the Bijipur army towards the close of the 16th century. By 
distinguished action in the field, the Desiis obtained a grant of 
Hubli; and their fifth successor established himself at Kittdr. On 
the fall of the Peshwi, the town passed into the hands of the British 
Government But in 1818, when General Munro was besieging 
the fort of Belgium, the Desii of Kittdr gave great assistance, 
and in return was allowed to retain possession of his town of Kittdr. 
He died in 1824, without issue. An attempt was subsequently made 
to prepare a forged deed of adoption, which led to an outbreak, in 
which the Political Agent and Collector and many others lost their 
lives. Post office. 

Kochi Bandar. —Town in Malabar District, Madras.— See Cochin. 

Kod&chadri.—Mountain in the Western Ghats, in Shimoga District, 
Mysore. Lat. 13° 51' 40" n., long. 74“ 54' 40" k. ; 4446 feet above 
sea level. A well-known landmark. On the Mysore side it rises 
2000 feet from the plateau, and is clothed with magnificent forests. 
Towards the west it falls precipitously to the plain of Kanara for 4000 
feet, and affords a view as far as the sea. Half-way up is a temple to 
Huli Deva, the tiger-god. 

Kodaikdnal (‘ The Forest of Creepers ’).—Town in Palni tdluk, on 
the Palni Hills, Madura District, Madras. Lat. io° 13' 21" n., and long. 
77° 31' 38'' e. A hill sanitarium, 7209 feet above sea level; houses, 221; 
pop. (1871), 757. Kodaikanal is a summer resort of growing popularity. 
It contains two churches and several English houses, and is only 40 miles 
by road from the Ammayanayakanur railway station. The climate is 
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similar to that of Utdkamand (Ootacamund), but somewhat milder and 
with a lighter rainfall. But the site of the settlement is ill chosen, and 
many more suitable spots exist on the Palni range. 

Kodd Shastri Parvat. —Mountain in Kunddlpur taluk. South 
Kanara District, Madras. Lat. 13° 52' n., long. 74° 55' E. A 
curiously shaped peak of the Western Ghats, 4300 feet high. 

Kodashirl. —Mountain in Cochin, Madras. Lat. io° 21' to 10° 
21' 45" n., and long. 76° 23' 20" to 76° 28' e. 

Kodindr. — Town in the Amreli Subdivision of Baroda State, 
Bombay. Lat. 20° 46' 30" n., long. 70° 46' k. ; pop. (1872), 6524. 

Kodlipet. —Village in the territory of Coorg, in the extreme north 
of Velusavirasime taluk. Lat. 12° 48' n\, long. 75° 57' e. ; pop. (1871), 
* 345 - Weekly market; a line description of cloth is woven here. 

Ko-doung.— Revenue circle in Angyi township, Rangoon District, 
Pegu Division, British Burma. Soil very fertile. Pop. (1876), 5389, 
or about 103 persons per square mile ; gross revenue, ,£5486. 

Kodmntir. —Town in Pattikonda taluk, Karnill (Kurnool) District, 
Madras. Lat. 15 0 41' 30" x., long. 77 0 50’ 15" e.; pop. (1871), 6064; 
number of houses, 985. Noted for its blankets. 

Kodungalur ( Crania nore ; Kodungalur Singulyi- —Yule; Kuzaiiga- 
loor —Tohfat-al-Mahajidin; Cudnegalur and Crangalor —Bartolomeo). 
—Town in Cochin State, Madras. Lat. io° 13' 50" n ., long. 76“ 
14' 50" E. ; pop. (1876), 9475; number of houses, 1990. Situated 
on the so-called island of Chetwdi, at one of the three openings of the 
great Cochin backwater, 18 miles north-north-west from Cochin town. 
Now a place of little importance, but of great and varied historical 
interest. Tradition assigns to it jhe double honour of having been the 
first field of Saint Thomas’ labours (a.d. 52) in India, and the seat of 
Cherumdn PerumdPs government (a.d. 341). The visit of Saint 
Thomas is generally considered mythical; but it is certain that the 
Syrian Church was firmly established here before the 9th century 
(Burnell), and probably the Jews’ settlement was still earlier. The 
latter, in fact, claim to hold grants dated 378 a.d. The cruelty of 
the Portuguese drove most of the Jews to Cochin. Up to 13141 
when the Vypfn harbour was formed, the only opening in the back¬ 
water, and outlet for the Periydr, w’as 1. Kodungalur, which must at 
that time have been the best harbour on the coast. Dr. Day says: 
‘ The Cranganore (Kodungalur) Division has been the scene of most 
momentous changes in times gone by. Here the Jew and the Christian 
obtained a footing, and founded towns before the Portuguese landed 
in India. Here the Perumdls flourished and decayed. On this spot 
the Portuguese fort was raised in 1523, which they contemplated making 
the seat of their chief power in Malabar. Here fell the Portuguese 
before Dutch prowess, whilst Cochin still continued in their possession. 
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Here the Dutch had to sell their fort and territory to a native prince, 
before the British would fire a shot to hold back the victorious Tipu. 
Now the fort is a ruin, mouldering in the dust, with but one solitary tower 
overhanging the broad expanse of the river, which rolls on slowly but 
deeply beneath. Its old moat is the resort of the crocodile and paddy- 
bird ; and its once well-used streets resound no more to human tread. 
The solitary stranger, perhaps, disturbs a snake in his path or an owl in 
the dense overhanging trees, but rarely a mortal will meet his eye. 
Cranganore fort is utterly and entirely deserted.’ In 1502, the Syrian 
Christians invoked the protection of the Portuguese. In 1523, the latter 
built their first fort there; and in 1565, enlarged it. In r66i, the Dutch 
took the fort, the possession of which for the next forty years was contested 
between this nation, the Zamorin, and the Raja of Kodungalur. In 
1776, Tipu seized the stronghold. The Dutch recaptured it two 
years later; and having ceded it to Tipu in 1784, sold it to the 
Travancore Rajd, and again to Tipu in 1789, who destroyed and left 
it in the following year. 

The present town consists of two villages, Metthala and Lakamalesh- 
wara. In the latter are the ruins of some curious old pagodas. The 
remains of the ancient watch-tower, and the palace of the titular Raja of 
Kodungaliir, are of interest. A few miles inland is Ambalkota, where 
the Jesuits had one of their earliest seminaries, and published in 1577 
the first printed work in Malayalam. The town is considered of great 
sanctity both by Christians and Hindus. 

Kodutanni. —Small town in Bellary District, Madras. The first 
stage on the Dliarwar road, and formerly sacred as the halting-place of 
Komaraswdmi on his expedition against the Rakshasas. Remains of a 
fort and of a Jain settlement. 

KoeL— Tahs'il in Aligarh District, North-Western Provinces— See 
Koil. 

Koel, North. —River of Chutid Nagpur, Bengal; rises in lat. 23" 
4' n., and long. 84° 30' k., in the Barwa Hills, in the west of Lohdrdagd 
District; and after passing through the centre of Palainau Subdivision, 
falls into the S< 5 n on the northern boundary of the District, in lat 24“ 
32' n., and long. 83° 56' k, about 20 miles above Dehri. Tributaries— 
the Amdnat and Aurangd on the right, and some insignificant streams 
on the left bank. The Koel has a rocky bed in its earlier course, 
which becomes sandy as it nears the Son. Navigation is obstructed 
by a ridge of gneiss rock crossing the river near Sigsigi; and even if 
this obstacle could be removed, the sudden freshets which occur during 
the rains would render navigation extremely dangerous. 

Koel, South.—River of Chutid Ndgpur, Bengal; rises in lat 23 0 
18' 30” n., and long. 85° 6' 15" e., in Lohdrdagd District, a short 
distance westward of Rdnchi town. It flows circuitously southwards, 
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until after a course of 185 miles it is joined by the Sankh river in the 
tributary State of Gdngpur, whence the united stream becomes the 
Brahmani, and ultimately flows into the Bay of Bengal in the north¬ 
west of Cuttack District by the Dhamra estuary. Principal feeders 
of the Koel are the North and South Karo, the Deo, and other 
minor streams. 

Koh&t. —A British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship of the 
Punjab (Panjdb), lying between 32° 47' and 33 0 53' n. lat, and 
between 70° 34' and 72° 17' e. long. • with an area of 2S38 square miles, 
and a population in 1868 of 145,419 persons. Kohat forms the south¬ 
western District of the Peshdwar Division. It is bounded on the 
north by Peshdwar District and the Afridi Hills, and on the north¬ 
west by the Orakzdis; on the south by Bannu; on the east by the 
river Indus; and on the west by the Zdimukht Hills, the river Kuram, 
and the Waziri Hills. The administrative headquarters are at the 
town of Kohat. 

Physical Aspect .—The District of Kohdt consists chiefly of a bare 
and intricate mountain region, deeply scored with river valleys and 
ravines, but enclosing a few scattered patches of cultivated lowland, 
and rendered economically valuable by the rich deposits of rock-salt, 
which occjur amongst its sterile hills. The eastern or Khatak country, 
especially, comprises a perfect labyrinth of interlacing mountain 
ranges, which fall, however, into two principal groups, to the north and 
south of the Teri Toi river. The Miranzdi valley, in the extreme 
west, appears by comparison a rich and fertile tract. In its small but 
carefully tilled glens, the plane, palm, fig, and many orchard trees 
flourish luxuriantly ; while a brushwood of wild olive, mimosa, and other 
thorny bushes, clothes the rugged ravines upon the upper slopes. 
Occasional grassy glades upon their sides form favourite pasture grounds 
for the Waziri tribes. The 'Peri Toi, rising on the eastern limit of 
Upper Miranzai, runs due eastward to the Indus, which it joins 12 
miles north of Makhad, dividing the District into two main portions. 
The drainage from the northern half flows southwards into the 
'Peri Toi itself, and northward into the parallel stream of the Kohdt 
Toi. That of the southern tract falls northwards also into the Teri 
Toi, and southwards towards the Kuram and the Indus. The 
frontier mountains, continuations of the Safed Koh system, attain in 
places a considerable elevation, the two principal peaks, Dupa Sir and 
Mazeo Garh, just beyond the British frontier, being 8260 and 7940 
feet above the sea respectively. The Waziri Hills, on the south, extend 
like a wedge between the boundaries of Bannu and Kohdt, with a 
general elevation of less than 4000 feet The salt mines are situated 
in the low line of hills crossing the valley of the Teri Toi, and extend¬ 
ing along either bank of that river. The mineral occurs as a solid rock 
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of bluish-grey colour, exposed at intervals for a distance of 40 miles, 
so as to be quarried rather than mined. The deposit has a width of a 
quarter of a mile, with a thickness of 1000 feet; it sometimes forms 
hills 200 feet in height, almost entirely composed of solid rock-salt, 
and may probably rank as one of the largest veins of its kind in the 
world. The most extensive exposure occurs at Bahddur Khel, on 
the south bank of the Teri Toi. Petroleum springs exude from a 
rock at Panoba, 23 miles east of Kohdt; and sulphur abounds L. the 
northern range. 

History .—The annals of the District coincide with those of its two 
principal tribes, the Khatak and Bangash Pathans, who constitute 
together more than 60 per cent, of the population. The latter occupy 
the Miranzdi valley, with the western portion of Kohdt proper; while 
the Khataks hold the remainder of the eastern territory up to the bank 
of the Indus. According to tradition, the Bangash Pathdns were 
driven from Gardez in the Ghilzdi country by its present possessors, 
and settled in the Kuram valley about the 14th century a.d. Thence 
they spread eastward, over the Miranzdi and Kohdt region, fighting for 
the ground inch by inch with the Orakzdi, whom they cooped up at 
last in the frontier hills. This migration probably took place before 
the time of Bdbar, as that emperor in his memoirs mentions the Bangash 
tribe among the races inhabiting the fourteen Provinces of Kdbul. 
Throughout the Mughal period, their allegiance to the imperial court 
seems to have been little more than nominal; but the Durdni Emperors 
extended their sway to these remote valleys, and Taimur Shdh collected 
a regular revenue from the Miranzdi glens. Early in the present 
century, Kohdt and Hangu formed a governorship under Sarddr Samad 
Khdn, one of the Bdrakzdi brotherhood, whose leader, Dost Muhammad, 
usurped the throne of Afghdnistan. The Sarddr died about the year 
1828, and was succeeded by his brother, Muhammad Khdn. Mean¬ 
while, the great Sikh reaction had been spreading on every side from 
its centre at Amritsar, and began to affect even the distant Pathdn 
hill country. In 1834, Ranjit Sinh occupied Peshawar, and Muhammad 
Khdn retired to Kdbul. But the Sikhs found themselves unable to levy 
revenue from the hardy mountaineers; and in the following year Ranjit 
Sinh restored Muhammad Khdn to a position of importance at 
Peshdwar, and made him a grant of Kohdt and Hangu. Muhammad 
Khdn levied revenue by force of arms for three years; but his 
sons, who afterwards undertook the management, drove the chieftains 
of Upper Miranzdi into open revolt. On the outbreak of the second 
Sikh war in 1848, the rebellious chiefs solicited the protection of the 
British. But Muhammad Azim Khdn, governor of Kuram for the 
Kdbul court, sent a force to occupy the District, and instigated the 
hill tribes to resist the British claim. Accordingly it became necessary 
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to despatch an expedition for the vindication of our rights as successors 
to the Lahore Government. After some smart skirmishing with the 
Waziris at Biland Khel on the Kuram, the Punjab Government wished 
to withdraw from Miranzdi; but the supreme authority supervened. 
The people, however, paid no revenue, and incursions across the 
frontier continued to disturb the peace of the new District. In 1854, 
Biland Khel was made over to the Kdbul Government, and the 
Kuram river became the boundary of British Miranzdi; and in 1855, a 
force of 4000 men marched into the valley, enforced the revenue 
settlement, and punished a recusant village at the foot of the Zaimukht 
Hills. The Miranzdi quickly reconciled themselves to British rule ; and 
during the Mutiny of 1857, no opposition of any sort took place in the 
valley. 

The Khataks, who occupy the eastern half of the District, are an 
important tribe, holding the west bank of the Indus for a distance of 
120 miles from Hund, north of the Kdbul river in Peshdwar, to 
Kalabdgh in Bannu. According to tradition, they left their native 
home in the Sulemdn Mountains about the 13th century, and settled in 
Bannu District Thence they migrated northward two hundred years 
later, through a quarrel with the ancestors of the Bannuchis, and 
occupied their present domains. One of their leaders, Malik Akor, 
agreed with the Emperor Akbar to protect the country south of the 
Kdbul river from depredations, and received in return a grant of terri¬ 
tory with the right of levying tolls at the Akora ferry. He was thus 
enabled to assume the chieftainship of his tribe, and to hand down his 
authority to his descendants, among whom was the warrior poet, 
Khushdl Khdn. After the establishment of Ahmad Shdh Durdni, the 
Khatak chieftainship fell into two or three conflicting divisions; and a 
period of anarchy, family quarrels, and frequent bloodshed succeeded. 
Early in the present century. Ranj't Sinh, then pursuing his designs 
against Peshdwar, espoused the cause of one among the claimants, 
whom he established as chief of the whole tribe. But the partisans of 
the Kabul court poisoned the new ruler, and set up a tributary of their 
own. A contest for supremacy ensued between Rastil Khan, backed 
by the Sikh governor of Bannu, and Balmal Khdn, supported by the 
Bdrakzdi Sardars, brothers of Dost Mr hammad of Kdbul. When the 
Sikhs occupied Peshdwar in 1834, the Sarddrs retired to Afghdnistdn, 
and Ranjit Sinh appointed a governor at Kohdt, who expelled Rastil 
Khdn. Shortly afterwards, however, the new governor threw up his 
engagements and fled to the hills, leaving Kohdt to Balmal Khdn. At 
last, in 1835, Ranjit Sinh granted Kohdt and Hangu to Muhammad 
Khdn Bdrakzdi, to whom Rastil Khdn submitted, and obtained 
the government in return for a fixed tribute. Rastil Khdn held 
peaceable possession till his death in 1843 > when he was succeeded 
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by his adopted son, Khwdja Muhammad Khan. The latter was. 
subsequently expelled for a short time by Muhammad Khan; but 
on the retirement of the Afghdns from Peshdwar, at the close of 
the campaign of 1848, he again assumed the government of the Teri 
country, in which the British authorities confirmed him, after the 
annexation. Khwdja Muhammad has proved himself a loyal subject: 
and in 1872 he obtained the title of Nawdb, with the Knight Com- 
mandership of the Star of India. 

Population .—The Census of 1855 returned the number of inhabitants 
in the District at 101,232. That of 1868 showed an increase of 
44,187 persons, or 43'64 per cent. The latter enumeration extended 
over an area of 2838 square miles, and it disclosed a total population 
of 145,419 persons, distributed among 343 villages or townships, and 
inhabiting 28,639 houses. From these data the following averages 
may be deduced :—Persons per square mile, 5 r *59 ; villages per square 
mile, 0*12 ; houses per square mile, 10-09; persons per village, 423 ; 
persons per house, 5-08. Classified according to sex, there were— 
males, 79,323 ; females, 66,096 ; proportion of males, 54-55 per cent. 
Classified according to age, there were, under 12 years—28,180 boys, 
and 23,943 girls; total children, 52,123, or 35-84 per cent. As re¬ 
gards religious distinctions, the District retains the Musalman faith of 
its early Pathdn settlers. The Muhammadans number 136,565 persons, 
or 93-91 per cent., as against 6544 Hindus, or 4-50 per cent., and 1837 
Sikhs, or 1-26 per cent. The remaining 473 persons, forming a per¬ 
centage of 0-32, are returned as ‘ others.’ The Hindus chiefly belong to 
the trading castes. They comprise 887 Brdhmans, 1182 Kshattriyas, 
and 4442 Aroras, with a small sprinkling of Rdjputs, Jats, and Ahirs. 
Among the Muhammadans, 6313 rank as Sayyids; but the Pathdns 
form by far the largest division, numbering 102,431, or nearly three- 
fourths of the whole population. Of these, 56,260 are Khataks, while 
31,212 belong to the Bangash tribe. The Khatak Pathdns are tall and 
good-looking mountaineers, fairer than their Peshawar brethren; and 
though naturally wild and lawless, have settled down under our firm 
administration into peaceful subjects. The Bangash possess an equally 
fine physique, but lie under the imputation of cowardice. The District 
contains only one town with a population exceeding 5000 — viz. 
Kohat, the headquarters station, with a total in 1868 of it, 274 
inhabitants; Hangu, the capital of the Upper Bangash, and Teri, 
headquarters of the Khatak Nawdbs, also possess a certain political 
importance. 

Agriculture .—The District, though limited in its capabilities by its 
generally hilly surface, has made rapid progress in cultivation since the 
introduction of British rule. ‘At the date of annexation, only 64,772 
acres were returned as under cultivation, out of a total area of 
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1,816,600 acres; but the figures rose steadily to 76,792 acres in 
1860-61; 160,900 acres in 1868-69; anc * 163,015 acres in 1873-74. 
In the period of anarchy under the Btirakzai Sarddrs, tillage had 
almost disappeared, the cattle had been carried off, and the zaminddrs 
had fled to the hills; but since the annexation, the area under the 
plough has increased by 170 per cent. The agricultural staples 
include wheat and barley for the spring harvest, with rice, millet, 
Indian corn, and pulses for the autumn crops. Tobacco, mustard, 
and oil-seeds also cover small areas, and cotton of inferior quality is 
grown in favourable years. The area under each crop in 1873-74 was 
returned as follows:—Wheat, 36,600 acres; barley, 17,070 acres; 
millets, 23,705 acres; Indian corn, 12,050 acres; rice, 4710 acres. 
Cultivation has now nearly reached its utmost limit in the glens and 
hollows of these barren hills. Irrigation from the hill streams supplied 
water to 40,308 acres in 1873-74. Manure is abundantly used in 
lands near the villages, and more sparingly elsewhere. Rotation of 
crops exists only in its simplest form. Trices ruled as follows on the 
1st of January 1873 :—Wheat, 18 sen per rupee, or 6s. 3d. per cwt.; 
barley, 34 sers per rupee, or 3s. 4d. per cwt.; Indian corn, 25 sen per 
rupee, or 4s. 6d. per cwt.; bdjra, 26 sers per rupee, or 4s. 4d. per 
cwt. 

Commerce and Trade , etc. —The principal industry of the District is 
that of its salt mines, situated in the range of hills along the Tori Toi. 
Five mines are now open—Malgin and Jattd on the northern bank, and 
Narri, Bahadur Rhel, and Kharrak on the opposite side of the river 
(each of which see separately). Traders resort to the mines from 
Afghdnistdn and the Punjab towns. The Preventive Establishment, 
kept up by the Government for the protection of the salt revenue, com¬ 
prised in 1870 a body of 204 officers and men. The total quantity of 
salt quarried at all five mines during the year 1870-71, amounted to 
407,098 maunds, or 294,680 cwts., yielding a duty of ^8556. The 
trade flourishes chiefly during the winter months, as the camels cannot 
work in the hottest part of the summer. The headquarters of the 
salt establishment are at Jattd. Gun and rifle barrels manufactured 
near Kohdt town have a considerable reputation along the north¬ 
western frontier. Coloured scarves, v oollen carpets, country cloth, 
and pottery are also turned out at Kohdt, Hangu, and Tori. The 
frontier military road forms the chief channel of communication, 
practicable throughout for wheeled conveyances and artillery. The 
District has altogether 249 miles of road, all unmetalled, and in many 
cases mere tracks, passable at best by camels, and sometimes only by 
bullocks or ponies. The Frontier Telegraph Line from Peshdwar 
crosses the District, and has a station at Kohdt. 

Administration. —The total imperial revenue raised in the District 
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during the year 1851-52 amounted to ^9824. By 1872-73, the revenue 
had risen to ,^19,443; of which sum the land-tax contributed ^8951, 
or slightly less than one-half. Of the remaining items, salt and customs 
produced ^8874, or nearly as much as the land revenue. A small 
Provincial and local revenue was also raised for home expenditure. 
The administrative staff consists of a Deputy Commissioner, with 
one or more Assistant and extra-Assistant Commissioners. Nawdb 
Khwaja Muhammad Khdn, K.C.S.I., of Tcri, exercises the powers of 
an honorary magistrate within the Teri Subdivision. In 1873-74, the 
District contained 5 civil and revenue judges, and as many magistrates. 
The imperial police force in 1872 numbered 429 officers and men, 
besides a municipal constabulary of 36 men at Kohdt; the rural 
watchmen ( chaukiddrs) numbered 29 men; 'making a total force 
of 494, or 1 to every 574 square miles of area and every 294 
of the population. The District jail at Kohdt had a total number 
of 473 inmates in 1872, with a daily average of T44. The troops 
quartered in the District usually comprise 1 mountain battery and 
1 garrison battery of artillery, 1 regiment of cavalry, and 3 regiments 
of infantry, making a total of about 3000 men of all arms. The 
headquarters are at Kohdt, but numerous outposts are maintained 
along the frontier line. Education remains in a very backward stage. 
Four Government or aided schools, and 43 indigenous schools, had a 
total roll of only 745 pupils in 1872-73. The only municipality in the 
District is that of Kohdt, which had a revenue of jQ 757 in 1875-76, 
being at the rate of is. 1 id. per head of the population (11,004) 
within municipal limits. 

Medical Aspects .—The proximity of the hills renders Kohdt com¬ 
paratively cool, except during the summer months ; but no record of 
temperature is available. The rainfall for the seven years ending 1872-73 
is returned as follows:—1866-67, i5 - i inches; 1867-68, 14-1 inches; 
1868-69, I 3'4 inches; 1869-70, 19-1 inches; 1870-71, 187 inches; 
1871-72,18-4 inches; 1872-73, 24 inches; annual average, 177. The 
cantonment and civil station bear a bad reputation for unhealthiness. 
In the District, small-pox, fevers, and bowel complaints form the 
principal endemic diseases. The number of deaths from all causes 
reported in 1872 amounted to 2208, or 15 per thousand; but these 
figures cannot be regarded as trustworthy. Of the total, 1000 were 
assigned to fever, and 496 to small-pox. The 3 Government charit¬ 
able dispensaries at Kohdt, Hangu, and Teri afforded relief in 1872 
to 18,654 persons, of whom 314 were in-patients. 

KoMt. —North-eastern talisil of Kohdt District, Punjab, consisting 
of a rugged hilly tract stretching below the Orakzdi Mountains. Area 
1224 square miles; pop. (1868), 53,554 ; number of villages, 108. 

Kohdt. —Municipal town, military cantonment, and administrative 
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headquarters of Kohat District, Punjab. Pop. (1868), including the 
cantonment, 11,274, consisting of 2525 Hindus, 7003 Muhammadans, 
1431 Sikhs, 60 Christians, and 255 ‘others.’ Situated in lat. 33 0 35' 
35" n., and long. 71 0 28' 43" e., near the north bank of the Kohdt Toi 
river, 2 miles from the southern base of the Afridi Hills. Distant from 
Peshdwar 37 miles south, from Bannu 84 miles north-east, from 
Rdwal Pindi 105 miles west. Elevation above sea level, 1767 feet. 
Lies in an amphitheatre of hills, at some distance from the abandoned 
site of the old city. Built on undulating ground, with excellent 
natural drainage. One good main street; the remainder are tortuous 
alleys, often ending in culs-de-sac. Surrounded by a slight wall, 12 
feet in height. Government school-house; jail. Small trade, but of 
relative importance as the chief mart for the hill tribes, who bring down 
grass and firewood. Manufacture of gun and rifle barrels, at a village 
near the site of the old town. The Cantonment and Civil Station 
lie to the east and north-east of the native city, occupying an elevated 
site. There is accommodation for about 3000 troops, including a 
battery of artillery, 1 regiment of cavalry, and 3 regiments of infantry, 
together with a garrison company of artillery, stationed in the fort. 
Climate pleasant; but the water-supply is polluted, and the general 
unhealthiness of the station has been attributed to this cause. The 
fort, erected by the British Government after the annexation, stands 
north of the cantonment and city. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, 
^757, or is. iid. per head of population (11,004) within municipal 
limits. 

Kohdt Toi. —River in Kohdt District, Punjab; rises beyond the 
British frontier, in the valley which separates the two parallel ranges 
of the Orakzdi Hills. Issues upon British territory, in lat. 33 0 36' n., 
and long. 71 0 9' k., a little north-east of Ilangu. Receives a consider¬ 
able tributary, which drains the Lower Miranzdi valley, and opposite 
Kohdt city sweeps southward, diverted by the curve of the Adam 
Khel Afridi Hills ; fifteen miles lower down, turns eastward, and, 
after a further course of 17 milts, falls into the Indus, in lat. 33 0 24' n., 
and long. 71 0 si'.e., 36 miles south-east of Kohdt in a straight line. 

Kohistdn. — Taluk in Karachi (Kurrachee) District, Sind. Area, 
4058 square miles; pop. (1872), 5681, i lcluding 4713 Muhammadans 
and 900 Hindus. Consists of a barren and hilly tract of country, com¬ 
posed of outlying spurs from the Kirthar range. The southern portion 
merges into several extensive plains, separated by low lines of hills, and 
affording an abundance of forage for herds of cattle from the Indus 
after falls of rain. The chief streams are the Hab, Bdran, and Malir. 
No canals exist; agriculture is all but unknown; and the Baluchi 
tribes live almost entirely by pasturing goats and sheep. The popula¬ 
tion is nomadic and fluctuating, the whole taluk containing only 6 
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permanent villages. The Baluchis inhabit chiefly the northern portion ; 
the Niimrias and Jokias, who are Sindi tribes, range over the central 
hills and the southern plains. As a rule, none of the people erect any 
buildings more substantial than a mat hut, which can be put up in a 
couple of hours. The Niimrias are especially averse to dealings with 
Government, and all the tribes are great adepts at cattle-lifting. The 
treasury derives no revenue from this extensive taluk, as the land tax 
has been remitted for twenty years, the cost of its collection proving to 
be greater than the amount realized. The Government establishment 
consists only of a kotwdl, with the powers of a subordinate magistrate. 
The police force comprises 77 men under a chief constable. The 
principal village, Bula Khdn’s Thdno, has a population (1872) of only 
440 (238 Musalmdns, 202 Hindu Banias); it communicates by road 
with Kotri (32 miles east) and Karachi (64 miles south-west). Total 
area under cultivation, about 6000 acres. A system of blood-feud pre¬ 
vails amongst the Baluchi tribes of Kohistan, inducing much bloodshed 
and internal confusion. A feud may arise from the most trivial causes, 
such as a wrestle, in which a man of one tribe knocks off the turban 
of a man belonging to another clan. The insult thus offered is 
supposed to extend to all the relations and tribesmen on either side, 
and can only be wiped out in the blood of the offender himself or his 
family. When the insulted tribe has thus taken vengeance for the 
affront, the other tribe proceeds to avenge in turn the murder of their 
clansman, and in this manner the quarrel may continue for many 

years. To check this state of things, it becomes necessary to 
imprison the chief of the tribe, though sometimes the injured party, 
whose turn it is to take revenge, so as to prevail upon him to accept a 
compensation in the shape of money, camels, or cattle ; after which the 
feud dies a natural death. A former Collector relates a case in which 
one Nur Muhammad, an influential member of the Bar£jo tribe, 
seduced a Lohardni woman, and slew her husband. He attempted to 
purchase peace, but the Lohardnis refused. He was tried for murder, 
but escaped through the inapplicability of English procedure to such 
wild and barbarous tribes. In a little time some Lohardnis were found 
with arms in their hands, going to murder their enemy, and were 
bound over to keep the peace. Shortly afterwards, however, in 1871, 
his foemen met him in a pass near Taung, and cut him to pieces with 
swords, together with his stepson. When the case came on for trial, 
the Bardjos tried to implicate a third man, a Gabol, as they had a feud 
with that branch of the tribe also. This example will illustrate the 
continuance of the vendetta amongst the rude Baluchi clansmen, even 
after twenty-five years of British rule. 

KoiL —Central northern tahsil of Aligarh District, North-Western 
Provinces; consisting for the most part of a level and well-tilled plain, 
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watered by the Ganges Canal, and traversed by the East Indian and 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railways. Area, 356 square miles, of which 
241 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 230,669; land revenue, ,£35,848; 
total Government revenue, £39,499; rental paid by cultivators, 
£ 57 > 67 i; incidence of Government revenue per acre, 3s. i£d. 

Koil.—Municipal city in Aligarh District, North-Western Provinces. 
—See Aligarh Towx. 

Koilpatam (the Gael of Marco Polo).—Town in Tenkarai taluk, 
Tinnevelli District, Madras. Lat. 8° 33' 30" N., and long. 78° 10' e. ; 
pop. (1871), 11,197; number of houses, 3997. A seaport, with a 
small trade, carried on chiefly by Labhays; large salt manufacture. 
Formerly of considerable importance, but now superseded by Tuticorin, 
as Koilpatam itself replaced Korkoi, when the latter was gradually 
deserted by the sea. 

Kokdr.—Celebrated spring in Kashmir State, Punjab : situated at 
the northern base of the Pir Panjal Mountain. Lat. 33 0 30' x., long. 75 0 
19' e. Thornton states that it issues by six mouths from the bottom 
of a limestone cliff. The stream thus formed flows into the liareng 
river. Thornton mentions that the Afghan court, when established in 
Kashmir, drank no other water except that of the Kokiir spring. 

Eol&ba.— A British District in the Konkan Division of the Bombay 
Presidency, lying between 17 0 52'and 18’ 50' n. lat., and 73“ 7'and 73“ 
42' e. long. Area, 1482 square miles, with a population in 1872 of 
350,405 persons. Bounded on the north by the Bombay harbour, the 
District of Tanna, and the Amba river; on the east by the territory of 
Pant Sachiv and by the Districts of Poona and Satara; on the south 
by Ratndgiri and the State of Janjira; and on the west by the Arabian 
Sea. The chief town of Kolaba District is Alibagh. 

Physical Aspect, etc. — Lying between the Sahvddri range and the 
sea, the District of Koliba abounds in hills, some being spurs of con¬ 
siderable regularity and height, running westwards at right angles 
to the main range, whilst others are isolated peaks or lofty detached 

ridges. A series of ranges run north and south between the Sahyddri 
Hills and the sea. The sea frontage, of about 20 miles, is throughout 
the greater part of its length fringed by a belt of cocoa-nut and 
betel-nut palms. Behind this belt l es a stretch of flat country 
devoted to rice cultivation. In many places along the banks of 
the salt-water creeks, there are extensive tracts of salt marsh land, 
some of them reclaimed, some still subject to tidal inundation, and 
others set apart for the manufacture of salt. A few small streams, 
rising in the hills to the east of the District, pass through it to the 
sea. Tidal inlets, of which the principal are the Ndgothna on the 
north, the Roha or Chaul in the west, and the Bdnkot creek in the 
south, run inland for 30 or 40 miles, forming highways for a brisk trade 
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in rice, salt, firewood, and dried fish. Near the coast especially, the 
District is well supplied with reservoirs. Some of these are hand¬ 
somely built of cut stone; but none are very large, and only a few 
hold water throughout the year. The well water of the coast villages 
is somewhat brackish, and the supply near the Sahyadri Hills is very 
defective. 

The Sahyddri range, which forms the eastern boundary of Kolaba 
District, has two remarkable peaks,—Rdigarh in the Mahdd Sub¬ 
division, where Sivaji built his capital; and Mirddongar, a station 
of the Trigonometrical Survey. The extensive teak and blackwood 
forests of Kolaba arc very valuable. The Kolaba teak has by com¬ 
petent judges been pronounced the best grown in the Konkan, and 
inferior only to that of Calicut. The value of these forests is increased 
by their proximity to Tom bay, for they may be said .to lie around the 
mouth of the harbour. The knees or curves arc particularly adapted 
for the building of small vessels. 'The timber trade of the District 
has two main branches,—an inland trade in wood for building pur¬ 
poses, and a coast trade in firewood and crooks for shipbuilding. In. 
1875-76 the forest revenue of Koldba amounted to'^3634. 

Tigers and leopards are found all over the District, and bears on 
the Sahyadri range. Hyamas and jackals abound. Bison, sdmb/iar, 
and cheetah have been shot, but are very rare. Serviceable ponies and 
goats are numerous. In the coast villages, the fishermen cure large 
quantities of fish for export to Bombay by the inland creeks. 

Kolaba Island formed in ancient times a shelter for the pirate fleets 
of Western India. It is situated just outside Alibdgh harbour, which 
in the last century was the stronghold of the pirate chief Angria. It 
was fortified by the Marhatta Sivaji in 1662, and converted into a 
regular buccaneering stronghold. In 1722, a combined expedition 
of British ships and Portuguese troops made an unsuccessful attack 
upon it. It continued to be an active scene of the pirate Rdjd 
Angria’s operations, and survived the sharp measures of Clive against 
that chief. In 1772, Forbes describes it as still unimportant place, 
where the chief lived in much splendour. The rise of the Indian 
navy during the second half of the last century put an end to piracy 
on an organized and successful scale in Bombay waters. 

Koldba District, with the exception of the Subdivision of Alibdgh, 
formed part of the dominions of the Pesliwa, annexed by the Bombay 
Government in 1818, on the overthrow of Baji Rdo. Alibdgh lapsed 
to the Paramount Power in 1839. Kolaba island has still an evil 
reputation with mariners, as the scene of many wrecks. Full nautical 
details regarding it are given in Taylor's Sailing Directions , and many 
houses in the town are built from the drift-wood of vessels which have 
gone ashore. Ships are sometimes supposed to be intentionally 
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wrecked here; the coast near Alibdgh presents fair facilities for the 
escape of the crews. 

Population .—The Census returns of 1872 disclosed a total population 
of 350,405 persons, residing in 1065 towns and villages, and 72,699 
houses; density of the population, 236 per square mile; houses per 
square mile, 49; persons per village, 318; persons per house, 4-82. 
Classified according to sex, there are 178,047 males and 172,358 
females; proportion of males, 5 o - 8i per cent Classified according 
to age, there are, under 12 years — 70,503 boys and 63,572 girls; 
total children, 134,075, or 38-26 per cent, of the population. The 
religious division shows 330,914 Hindus, 17,194 Musalmans, and 25 
Parsis. Of the remainder, 1946 are Jews, and 208 Christians. 

Of the Hindus, the most important classes are the Brdhmans, who 
own large gardens and palm groves along the coast. In the south 
they are the landlords or kho/s of many villages, holding the posi¬ 
tion of middlemen between Government and the actual cultivators. 
Another important class are the Bhandiras, or toddy-drawers and cocoa- 
nut cultivators. Of hill tribes, there are the Gaulis and Dhangars, 
shepherds and cowherds; the Thakors, cultivators of hill terrace land, 
and hunters; and the Kdthkaris, makers of hath or catechu. The 
Beni-Israel, or Indian Jews, are chiefly found in the seaboard tracts. 
A considerable number of them enlist in the native army, and arc 
highly esteemed as soldiers. They maintain the rite of circumcision, 
and faithfully accept the Old Testament. Their social and religious 
discipline is administered by elders, the chief of whom are called 
Kadis. Their home language is Mardthi, but in the synagogues their 
scriptures are read in Hebrew. The Jews monopolize th^work of 
oil-pressing to so great an extent, that they are generally known as 
oilmen or tel is. The late Dr. Wilson was of opinion that the Beni- 
Israel are descended from the lost tribes, founding his belief upon the 
fact that they possessed none of the Jewish names which date after the 
captivity, and none of the Jewish scriptures or writings after that date. 
Some of the Musalmans are the descendants of converted Hindus; 
others trace their origin to foreign invaders; and a few are said to 
represent the early Arab traders and settlers. But of these last there 
is not, so low down the western coast, any distinct community, and 
there are few families that have not intermarried with Musalmdns of 
the country. 

Agriculture. — Agriculture is the most important industry of the 
District, supporting 246,406 persons, or 70-32 per cent, of the entire- 
population. There are four descriptions of soil:—(1) Alluvial, 
composed of various disintegrated rocks of the overlying trap forma¬ 
tion, with a large or small proportion of calcareous substance. This 
is by far the richest variety, and occupies the greater portion of 
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the District. (2) Soil formed by the disintegration of laterite and trap, 
covering the slopes of the hills and plateaux. Though fitted for the 
cultivation of some crops, such as ndgliwari and hemp, this soil, owing 
to its shallowness, soon becomes exhausted, and has to be left fallow 
for a few years. (3) Clayey mould, resting upon trap called khdrdpdt 
or salt land. (4) Soil containing marine deposits, a large portion of 
sand and other matter in concretion. This last lies immediately upon 
the sea-coast, and i.> favourable for garden crops. The agricultural 
stock in Government villages amounted in 1875-76 to 30,259 ploughs, 
2720 carts, 50,056 bullocks, 43,131 cows, 43,123 buffaloes, 381 horses, 
15,388 sheep and goats, 85 asses. Of 476,748 acres, the total 
area of Government cultivable land, 468,646 acres, or 98'3o per cent., 
were taken up for cultivation in 1876-77. Of these, 192,668 acres 
were under grass or occupied by salt-pans; of the remainder, 
2 7 S >978 acres were under actual tillage, 4392 of which were twice 
cropped. Food grains occupied 259,514 acres, or 94^03 per cent, of 
the cultivated area; pulses, 11,826, or 4-28 percent.; oil-seeds, 4801, 
or 173 per cent.; fibres, 1x68, or 0-42 per cent.; and miscellaneous 
crops, 3060 acres, or i - io per cent. Rice of many varieties, occupying 
138,620 acres, or 5o - 22 per cent, of the area actually under cultivation 
in 1876-77, is the staple produce of the District, and forms the chief 
article of export. The finest varieties are called konti and dmbemor, 
after them patni, nitpuj, and haras. Rice is grown on saline as well as 
on sweet land. Between December and May, the plot of ground chosen 
as a nursery is covered with cow-dung and brushwood; this is over¬ 
laid with thick grass, and earth is spread over the surface; the whole 
is then set fire to on the leeward side, generally towards morning, after 
the heavy dew has collected. In June, after the land has been 
sprinkled by a few showers, the nursery is sown with rice and then 
ploughed. The plants shoot up after a few heavy falls of rain. In 
the beginning of July, the seedlings are planted out at a distance of 
from 8 to 10 inches apart in fields previously ploughed and cleared. 
The land is weeded from time to time. Between October and 
November, the reaping commences. The crop is left in the field, where 
it is spread out to dry lhore perfectly; it is afterwards tied up in 
sheaves and built into a stack. After a month or so, the threshing 
commences. A small piece of hard ground (sometimes a rock) is 
selected, and the sheaves are then beaten against the ground, the 
straw being kept for fodder or thatch. The winnowing follows, 
which is effected by filling a flat shovel-shaped basket with grain, and 
slowly emptying it from as great a height as the upraised arms 
can reach. In the salt land no plough is used, neither is the soil 
manured. In the beginning of June, when the ground has become 
thoroughly saturated, the seed is either sown in the mud or wher- 
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ever the land is low and subject to overflowing of rain-water. No 
transplanting takes place, but thinning is done when necessary. Should 
a field by any accident be flooded by salt water for three years, 
the crops would be deteriorated. The inferior kinds of grain 
called nachni (Eleusine coracana), wari (Panicum miliaceum), harik 
(Paspalum frumentaceum), which form the chief food supply of the 
majority of the people, are also grown in considerable quantities, 
especially on the flat tops and terraced sides of the hills. Cotton, now 
rarely grown, was cultivated with considerable success during the great 
development of the production of Indian cotton at the close of last 
century. Dr. Hove, who visited Dasgam in 1788, found cotton as 
luxuriant there as in Guzerat. Excepting in 1791, there is no record 
of any serious failure of crops amounting in intensity to a famine. 

Trade , etc .—The chief articles of export are rice, salt, firewood, 
timber, vegetables, and fruits. The imports consist of grain, piece-goods, 
oil, butter, sugar, and molasses. The total sea-borne trade of the 
District is estimated at .£609,065, namely £'438,249 exports, and 
£170,816 imports. The local manufactures barely suffice for local 
wants. Salt is extensively made by evaporation, and its production 
furnishes profitable employment in the fair season, when the cultivators 
are not engaged in agriculture. The weaving of silk—a relic of Por¬ 
tuguese times—is practised at Chaul. The extraction of oil from til 
(Sesamum), the cocoa-nut, and the ground-nut, and the preparation 
of cocoa-nut fibre, also support many families. The District appears 
on the whole to be well supplied with means of transporting and 
exporting produce, a great portion being within easy reach of water- 
carriage. Minor markets and fairs are held periodically at thirty places 
in the District. The yearly rate of interest varies from 6 to 24 per 
cent. Banias from Mdrwar and Guzerat are the chief money-lenders. 
A labourer earns from 4W. 10 fid. a day; bricklayers and carpenters, 
from is. to is. 4§d. The current prices of the chief articles of food 
during 1876 were, for a rupee—rice, 20 lbs.; wheat, 19 lbs.; and ddl 
(split peas), 15 lbs. 

Administration .—For administrative purposes, Koldba District is 
divided into 5 Subdivisions. The r < /enufi raised in 1876-77 under 
all heads—imperial, local, and municipal—amounted to £106,893, 
showing, on a population of 350,405, an incidence per head of 6s. id. 
The land tax forms the principal source of income, yielding £72,462. 
Other important items are stamps, forest, and local dues. The latter, 
created since 1863 for works of public utility and rural education, 
yielded a total sum of £8950. There are 4 municipalities, containing an 
aggregate population of 23,573 persons. Their receipts are returned 
at £5644, and the incidence of taxation varies from is. i£d. to 
2s. 2^d. per head. The administration of the District in revenue 
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matters is entrusted to a Collector and 2 Assistants, of whom one is a 
covenanted civilian. KoMba is included in the local jurisdiction of the 
Judge of Tanna. For the settlement of civil disputes, there are 3 
courts, and the number of suits decided in 1876-77 was 4346. Thirteen 
officers share the administration of criminal justice. The total strength 
of the regular police in 187s consisted of 319 officers and men, giving 1 
man to every 4-66 square miles, or to every 1191 persons. Total cost, 
^5818, equal to ^3, 18s. 6£d. per square mile of area and 4d. per 
head of the population. The number of persons convicted of any 
offence, great or small, was 1039, being r person to every 337 of the 
population. In 1855-36, there was only 1 school, attended by 108 
pupils; in 1876-77, there were 71 schools, attended by 3644 pupils, 
or an average of 1 school for every 13 inhabited villages. 

The average rainfall during the five years ending with 1876 was 75 
inches. In 1876, 3 dispensaries afforded medical relief to 213 in-door 
and 13,38 c out-door patients. 

KoMba. —Point or spur of land protecting the entrance to Bombay 
harbour on the north. It was originally a chain of small islands, now 
connected with each other and with the island of Bombay by cause¬ 
ways and reclaimed tracts. The northern portion of KoMba contains 
docks, factories, together with other important commercial and industrial 
buildings ; and is also the terminus of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India Kailway. In the centre are the quarters of the European garrison 
of Bombay; and at the southern point, about 2\ miles south-west by south 
from Bombay Castle, are the lunatic asylum, the observatory, and the 
old lighthouse, for which was substituted in 1874 a lighthouse with first- 
class flashing dioptric light, about a mile seaward of the old lighthouse, 
on the ‘ Prongs,’ a dangerous reef running south from KoMba Point. 
See ante, p. 419, for Kolaba Island. 

Kol&bird. —Chiefship in Sambalpur District, Central Provinces. 
Pop. (1872) about 17,200, chiefly agriculturists, residing in 60 villages, 
on an area of 140 square miles, of which two-thirds are cultivated. 
Products—rice, pulses, oil-seeds, sugar-cane, and cotton. Principal 
villages—KoMbird, which contains a good school; and Raghunath- 
palli, with a population of about 1100. The chiefship was created in 
the time of Jeth Sinh, Rdjd of Sambalpur, about 1760. During the 
Mutiny of 1857 the chief was hanged, and his son died an outlaw; but 
the chiefship was restored to the family after the amnesty. Koldbird 
village is situated in lat. 21“ 48' n., long. 84° 12' 30" e. 

Kol&chel ( Colachy-Coleci —Bartolomeo; possibly the Kolias of 
Strabo).—Town in Travancore State, Madras. Lat. 8° 10' n., and 
long. 77° 19' E., in the southernmost corner of India; containing 1038 
houses and (1875) 4768 inhabitants. A place of yearly increasing 
importance. South Travancore coffee is here prepared and exported. 
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Kolichel is now a regular port for coasting steamers. Since 1870, the 
annual tonnage of ships calling has increased from 4000 to 37,000. 
The imports are valued at ^13,500, the exports at ^68,000; of the 
latter, 85 per cent, represent the trade in coffee. The port was of value 
some centuries ago, and was occupied by the Danes; it is referred 
to by Bartolomeo as a safe harbour well known to the ancients. 

Koladyne.—River, Akyab, British Burmah.— See Kuladan. 

Kol&ir. — Lake in Kistna District, Madras.— Set Kolar. 

Kolak.—Port in the Pdrdi Subdivision of Surat District, Bombay. 
Lat. 20 0 27' 30" n., long. 72 0 57' e. Average annual value of trade 
for the five years ending 1871-72—imports ^"938, and exports ^4712. 

Kolak&mbdi.—River in the District of the Nilgiri Hills, Madras. 
Lat. 11° 13' to ii° 22' n., and long. 76° 46' to 76“ 48' 45" k. 

Kolang. —Village in Kangra District, Punjab; one of the principal 
places in the Ldhtil Subdivision. Situated on the right bank of the 
B 4 gha river, 10 miles above Kielang. Residence of the negi or head¬ 
man for the whole Lahul valley. 

Kol&r.—A District in the State of Mysore, forming the eastern 
portion of the Nandidrug (Nundydroog) Division. It is situated 
between 12 0 46' and 13 0 36' n. lat., and between 78° 5' and 78° 
35' e. long., being bordered on the north-east and south by various 
Districts of the Madras Presidency. It contains an approximate area 
of 2577 square miles, and a population, according to the Census of 
1871, of 6x8,954 persons. The administrative headquarters are at 
Kolar town, on the right bank of the Palar river. 

Physical Aspects. —The District occupies that portion of the Mysore 
tableland immediately bordering the Eastern Ghdts. The principal 
watershed lies in the north-west, around the hill of Nandidrug, rising to 
4810 feet above the sea, from which rivers radiate in all directions ; and 
the whole country is broken by numerous hill ranges. The chief rivers 
are the P 414 r, the South Pin 4 kinf or Penn 4 r, the North Pin 4 kinf, and 
the P 4 paghni, which are industriously utilized for irrigation by means 
of anicuts and tanks. In no other part of Mysore has the tank 
system been more fully developed. The entire water supply of the 
P 414 r is thus intercepted, while of the North Pin 4 kini and its affluents 
upwards of 85 per cent, of the drainage is utilized. The largest tank 
is the R 4 ms 4 gar, which is capable of irrigating 1500 acres. The rocks 
of the District are mostly syenite or granite, with a small admixture of 
mica and felspar. There is one range of a soft ferruginous clay-slate, 
which yields gold in small quantities. The total yield of the precious 
metal by washing from the alluvial soil was estimated in 1876 at about 
4 lbs. per annum. A licence has been granted to a European to 
‘ prospect ’ the auriferous strata upon the scientific plan. The soil in 
the valleys consists of a fertile loam, formed from the finer particles 
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of the decomposed rocks washed down during the rains. On the 
higher levels, sand and gravel are found, and the cultivation is con¬ 
fined to dry grains and pulses. 

The hills are covered with scrub jungle and brushwood. The 
only tract where the trees attain any size is in the neighbourhood of 
Nandidnig, where an area of 7 square miles has been reserved by the 
Forest Department. In recent years, avenues of large trees have been 
planted along all the high roads, and the rayats are encouraged to 
plant groves of their own. The wild animals met with include bears, 
leopards, wild hog, and hyaenas. 

History. —The early history of Koldr is enshrouded in the usual 
Hindu legends, chiefly localized at the village of Avani, which is still a 
popular place of pilgrimage, as containing a lingo. set up by Rdma him¬ 
self. The earliest authentic evidence derived from inscriptions shows 
that this region in primitive times formed part of the kingdom of the 
Pallavas, a dynasty overthrown by the Cholds, to whom is assigned the 
foundation of Koldr town. After the Cholds came the Balldla kings, 
who in their turn gave way to the powerful monarch of Vijdyanagar, in 
the early part of the 14th century. About this period arose the Gauda 
family, whose numerous branches gradually established themselves 
in various strong places throughout the modern Districts of Bangalore 
and Koldr. The Gauda chiefs appear to have made no claim to inde¬ 
pendence, but to have submitted themselves successively to every 
conqueror who was strong enough to exercise temporary authority in 
those troubled times, until they were swept away by the organized 
empire of Haidar Ah'. The first Muhammadans to invade this tract 
were the Bijapur kings, whose general was the Marhattd Shdhji, the 
father of Sivaji the Great. In 1639, Shahji obtained Kolar as a fief, 
which he transmitted to his son Venkoji or Ekoji, the founder of the 
Tanjore line. Subsequently Koldr was overrun by the Mughals, and 
placed under the government of Fateh Muhammad, whose famous son, 
Haidar AH, was born at the little village of Budikot. In 1761, the 
District was formally ceded to Haidar AH by the Nizdm; and after 
the fall of Tipu in 1799, was incorporated in the Hindu State of 
Mysore. The chief historical interest of modern times centres round 
the hill fort of Nandidnig (Nundydroog), which was stormed by the 
British in 1791, under the immediate eye of Lord Cornwallis, after a 
bombardment of twenty-one days. 

Two towns have a local history; viz., Chikballapur and Gumndyakan- 
pa'ya. The former was founded about 1479 ty one Gauda 

family, and rapidly grew into the capital of a petty kingdom, whose 
roclc)'ortress was at Nandidnig. The poligdr of his time successfully 
resisted the conquering Hindu Rdjd of Mysore in the beginning of the 
18th century; but, like the rest of his compeers, he fell before the 
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might of Haidar Alf, and his dominions were absorbed in Mysore. 
Gumndyakanpalya was founded about one hundred years earlier, as the 
fortress of a poligdr, whose line also was extinguished by Haidar AH. 

Population. —A khAnasumdri or house enumeration of the people in 
1853-54 returned a total of 461,979 persons. The regular Census of 
1871 ascertained the number to be 618,954, showing an increase of 
nearly 34 per cent, in the interval of eighteen years, if the earlier 
estimate can be trusted. The area of the District is returned at 2577 
square miles, which yields an average of 2407 persons per square mile. 
In the taluk of Sidlaghata, which is reckoned to be peculiarly healthy, 
this average rises to 586, the greatest density of population in all 
Mysore. Classified according to sex, there are 309,685 males and 
309,269 females ; proportion of males, 50 per cent. There are, under 
12 years of age, 103,453 boys and 103,918 girls; total children, 207,371, 
or 33 per cent, of the population. The occupation tables are scarcely 
trustworthy, but it may he mentioned that 136,358 persons are returned 
as connected with agriculture, and 27,428 with manufactures and arts. 
The religious division of the people shows—Hindus, 592,652, or 9575 
per cent. ; Muhammadans, 25,038, or 4x34 per cent.; Jains, 651, or 
10 per cent.; Christians, 613, or '09 per cent. The Hindus are 
further subdivided, according to the two great sects, into 390,535 
worshippers of Vishnu, and 202,117 worshippers of Siva. The Brdh- 
mans number 24,928, of whom the majority belong to the Smarta 
sect; the claimants to the caste of Kshattriya are returned at 6443, 
including 4r4i Marhattas; the Vaisyas are represented by 11,486, of 
whom 8131 are Komatis. Of inferior castes, by far the most numerous 
is the Wokligas (170,399), who are agricultural labourers ; next come 
the Bedars (56,772), hunters; the Kurubas (38,963), shepherds; the 
Banajigas (38,157), traders. The Lingayats, who have always been 
influential in this part of the country, number only 9354 ; out-castes are 
returned at 111,487, wandering tribes at 4218, and wild tribes at 172. 
The Muhammadans, who muster thickest in the taluk of Kolar, are chiefly 
returned as Deccani Musalmdns. Out of the total of 613 Christians, 14 
are Europeans and 31 Eurasians, leaving 568 for the native converts. 
According to another principle of did' ion, there are 75 Protestants and 
538 Roman Catholics. 

The District contains 2892 primary ( asali) populated towns and 
villages, with 292 houses of the better class, or over ^50 in value, and 
165,600 houses of the inferior sort. As compared with the area and 
the population, these figures yield the following averages:—Villages 
per square mile, fi3 ; houses per square mile, 64 ; persons per village, 
213; persons per house, 373. The 4 following towns each contain 
more than 5000 inhabitants :— Kolar, 9924; Chikballapur, 9882; 
Sidlaghata, 7009; Hosur, 5751. There are altogether 11 munici- 
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palities in the District, with an aggregate municipal revenue in 1874-75 
amounting to ^1035, 10s. Apart from the towns already mentioned, 
the most interesting places in the District are the hill fort of Nandi- 
drdg, with the sacred village of Nandi at its base, where a large cattle 
fair is held annually; and the hamlet of Budikot, famous as the birth¬ 
place of Haidar Alf. 

Agriculture. —The agricultural products of Kolar are substantially 
the same as those of the neighbouring District of Bangalore, except 
that the abundance of tanks encourages more attention being paid to 
wet crops and vegetables. The staple food of the people consists of 
ragl (Cynosurus corocanus) and jold (Holcus sorghum), both of which 
come under the category of ‘ dry crops.’ Rice, also, is largely grown 
in the lower valleys, and nearly half the annual produce is exported. 
It is estimated that in ordinary years the surplus of the food crops, to 
the value of about ,£50,000, is exported to Bangalore and the adjoin¬ 
ing Districts of Madras. Besides various pulses and oil-seeds, the 
miscellaneous crops include sugar-cane, poppy, tobacco, and mulberry 
for silkworms. Among vegetables are turmeric, garlic, chilli, and 
potatoes. The cultivation, also, of vilcdele or betel-leaf, tamarind, and 
kails kdyi or ground-nut is very considerable. Coffee is grown on 
about too acres in the neighbourhood of Nandidrug. The following 
agricultural statistics are merely approximate :—Area under rice, 61,576 
acres; wheat, 207; other food grains, 571,459; oil-seeds, 14,971; 
sugar-cane, 8590; vegetables, 3280; mulberry, 1048; tobacco, 586; 
poppy, 386 ; fibres, 63 ; cotton, 55. The very large number of tanks 
forming chains along all the river valleys has already been alluded to as 
an element in the scenery of the District. The total is 5497, them¬ 
selves covering an area of upwards of 120,000 acres. As many as 400 
can be readily counted from the summit of Nandidrug. In addition to 
these tanks, irrigation is also practised from small channels branching off 
from ancient anicuts or dams in the rivers. Manure is largely used for 
sugar-cane, which flourishes best in the Mulbagal taluk. The indigenous 
cattle of the District are of a diminutive breed, but fine bulls are imported 
from the Madras frontier. Several large cattle fairs are held annually, 
of which the most frequented is at the village of Vanarasi, where 60,000 
bullocks sometimes change hands within the nine days during which 
the fair lasts. The fairs at Avani and Nandi are of scarcely second 
importance. In connection with these fairs, cattle shows with prizes 
have been instituted by Government, and the breeding of cattle has 
become a passion with well-to-do rayats. Buffaloes are commonly used 
for ploughing throughout the District. Sheep and goats are numerous, 
and the village of Gumnayakanpalya is noted for a superior breed of 
the former animals. The wool, however, is of a coarse kind, only 
suited for native blankets. The town of Koldr and the surrounding 
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villages are celebrated for turkeys, which are exported in large numbers 
to the markets of Bangalore, Bellary, etc. 

Manufactures , etc .—The staple industry of the District arises out of 
the extensive cultivation of sugar-cane, and consists of the manufacture 
of refined sugar, jaggery, and molasses. The production of raw silk, 
a business confined to the Muhammadan class of the community, 
has greatly declined in recent years, owing to the continued mortality 
among the silk-worms. The weaving of coarse cotton cloth and roug 
woollen blankets or kamblts is common throughout the District, as also 
are the making of common pottery and the pressing of oil. ie 
returns show a total of 6960 looms and 379 oil-mills. In the moun¬ 
tainous tdluk of Gumnayakanpalya, iron ore is worked by native 
methods in considerable quantities. 

The trade of the District is conducted at weekly markets and at 
large annual fairs. There are 7 market towns, where the average weekly 
attendance numbers over 1000. The principal fairs are those held at 
Nandi, attended by 50,000 persons; Avani, 40,000; Vanarasi, 25,000 . 
which are all important cattle fairs, besides having a religious character. 
It has not been observed that these large gatherings result in the pro¬ 
pagation of any epidemic disease. Among exports from the District 
sugar holds, the first place; the annual exportation is estimated at 
£30,000 of jaggery and £25,000 of refined sugar. Raw silk is 
exported to the value of ,£44,000; rice, £>3> 000 ; raft, £16,000. 
Vegetables, betel-leaf, cotton cloth, opium, and ghl are also produced 
in sufficient quantities to leave a surplus for other Districts. Almost 
the sole import received in return is European piece-goods, valued, but 
manifestly over-valued, at ,£1,466,000. The imports of salt are 
returned at ,£5700. The Bangalore branch of the Madras Railway 
runs across the south of the District, with stations at Bowringpct or 
Kolar road and Malur. The length of imperial roads is 158 miles, 
maintained at an annual cost of £1610; of District roads there are 
270 miles, costing £978. 

Administration. — In 1873-74' the total revenue of Kolar Dis¬ 
trict, excluding forests, education, and public works, amounted^ to 
£119,446. The chief items were—land ri venue, ,£ 97 . 47 ° J abk&rt or 
excise, £9996 ', law and justice, £'4283; mohtarfa or assessed taxes, 
£3472. The District is subdivided into 10 taluks or fiscal divisions, 
with 8r hoblis or minor fiscal units. In 1870-71, the number of 
separate estates was 678, owned by 78,247 registered proprietors or 
coparceners. 

During the year 1874, the average daily prison population of the 
District jail was i24'i5, and of the tdluk lock-ups 23’44 total, 147 59 > 
of whom 9 were women, showing 1 person in jail to every 4211 of the 
population. In the same year, the District police force numbered 59 
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officers and 408 men, and the municipal police 1 officer and x 7 men— 
total, 585 men of all ranks, maintained at an aggregate cost of ^4242. 
These figures show r policeman to every 4 square miles of area, or to 
every 1058 of the population, the cost being £1, 12s. rod. per square 
mile and 2d. per head of population. The number of schools aided 
and inspected by Government in 1874 was 233, attended by 5547 
pupils, being 1 school to every 1106 square miles and 8-9 pupils to 
every 1000 of the population. In addition there were 102 unaided 
schools, with 1494 pupils. 

Medical Aspects .—The climate of Kolar closely resembles that of 
Bangalore, and shares in its general reputation for healthiness. The 
mean annual temperature is about 76* F. During the two years 1873-74, 
the maximum recorded was 93“ in the month of May, the minimum 
57 0 in February. The average rainfall for the year is 29'i7 inches, 
which chiefly falls during the months of September and October. In 
former times, Koldr town was periodically attacked by cholera and 
other epidemics, introduced by the crowds of pilgrims that annually 
passed through. But attention to sanitary precautions on the part of 
the municipal authorities, and the construction of the railway, have 
effectually checked this evil. The vital statistics are far from trust¬ 
worthy ; but it may be mentioned that out of a total of 7620 deaths 
reported in 1872, 3167 were assigned to fevers, and 730 to bowel 
complaints. In 1874, the dispensary at Kolar town was attended by 87 
in-patients and 5866 out-patients. 

Koldr. —Chief town of Koldr District, Mysore ; situated in lat. 13° 
8' 5" n., and long. 78° 10' 18" e. ; 43 miles east-north-east of Bangalore 
by road, but also connected with it by rail from the Koldr road station 
at Bowringpct, 10 miles to the south. Pop. (1871), 9924, viz. 5022 
males and 4902 females. The town contains the usual District offices, 
school, dispensary, barracks, jail, etc. The chief building is the tomb 
of Fateh Muhammad Khdn, the father of Haidar AH (see Kolar Dis¬ 
trict). The mulberry is cultivated for the rearing of silkworms. 
Turkeys exported in large numbers to Bangalore, Bellary, and other 
places. Manufacture of kamb/is or coarse blankets. Weekly fair. 
Municipal revenue (1875-76), £360. 

Koldr (Colair; Kolleru ; Klugu; possibly corrupted from Kbviru ).— 
Lake in Kistna and Goddvari Districts, Madras. Lat. 16° 30' to 
16° 45' n., long. 81° 5' to 8i° 27' e. A curious stretch of fresh water, 
half lake, half swamp, sometimes covering more than 100 square 
miles in the monsoon. In the dry weather the area is much reduced, 
and many parts are merely mud. A few small streams feed it, and the 
Mettapolliem river is its only outlet. At no time is it very deep. It 
abounds in waterfowl, and is fairly stocked with fish. Lake Koldr 
contains numerous fertile islets called lankas , many of which are 
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inhabited and highly cultivated. On the other hand, many of the 
smaller ones are submerged during floods. The origin of the unusual 
depression which forms the bed of the lake is unknown, but it 
possibly was the result of an earthquake. In very dry seasons the 
ruins of ancient villages are perceptible in the bed, and large quantities 
of charcoal and charred beams give support to the local tradition that 
this was once the scene of a conflagration, which was extinguished by 
a great flood; the latter caused by volcanic subsidence. Another 
hypothesis, common to the Kolar and the Chilka Lake in Orissa, 
explains these sheets of fresh water as caused by the land-making 
activity of the great rivers, acting together with the monsoon, which 
blows up an intervening beach or bank of sand between any low-lying 
unfilled tract and the sea. The inner low-lying tract receives the sur¬ 
rounding drainage, and becomes a shallow lake. The Godavari and 
the Kistna have pushed out their deltas on either side, leaving the 
area of the lake still to be fdlcd up. At the present time its dimensions 
are gradually being reduced by reclamation and embankments. 

Sole. —Town in the Karad Subdivision of Satara District, Bombay. 
Lat. 17° 14' x., long. 74° 10' e. ; 31 miles south by east of Satara. 
Pop. (1872), 5137. 

Kolhan. —Tract of country forming a Government estate in Sing- 
bhiim District, Bengal. Area, 1905 square miles, with 883 villages, 
31,640 houses, and a pop. (1872) of 150,904 persons; density of popu¬ 
lation, 79 persons per square mile ; persons per village, 171 ; persons 
per house, 4'S. The indigenous village system of the Kols, based 
upon a federal union of villages under a single divisional head-man, 
which is gradually dying out elsewhere in Chutid Ndgpur, still 
survives in this tract. A group of from 5 to 20 villages forms a 
pirhi or p'tr, each of which has its own mundd or village head, all of 
whom arc subject to the authority of the mdnki or divisional head¬ 
man, who exercises the functions of divisional collector of rents and 
of divisional police superintendent within the limits of his pir. Every 
mundd or village head is responsible for the payment of the revenue, 
and for the detection and arrest of criminals in his own village, to 
the mdnki or divisional head of the pir; and this latter official is in his 
turn responsible to Government. For ael.'ng as revenue collectors, fhe 
mdnkis receive a commission of one-teiuh, and the mundds one-sixth, 
of the rent which passes through their hands. Besides these duties, 
the mdnkis and mundds , each in his degree, have certain informal 
powers to decide village disputes and questions of tribal usage. 

KolMpur. — Native State within the British Political Agency 
of Kolhdpur, in the Bombay Presidency. It lies between 15° 58' and 
17° 11' n. lat., and between 73° 45' and 74° 24' e. long. Bounded on 
the north by the river Wama, which separates it from the British 
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District of Satdra; on the north-east by the river Kistna (Krishna), 
separating it from Sdngli, Miraj, and Kurundwad; on the east and 
south by the District of Belgium; and on the west by the Sahyddri 
Mountains, which divide it from Sdwantwdri on the south-west and 
Ratndgiri on the west. The State contains an area of 3184 square 
miles, and a population (1872) of 802,691 persons, inhabiting 1091 
villages and 160,341 houses. Chief town and capital, Kolhapur. 

Physical Aspects .—Stretching from the heart of the Sahyddri range 
eastwards into the plain of the Deccan, Kolhapur includes tracts of 
country of widely different character and appearance. In the west, along 
the spurs of the main chain of the Sahyddri Mountains, lie wild and 
picturesque hill slopes and valleys, producing little but timber, and till 
lately covered with rich forests. The central belt, which is open and 
fertile in parts, is crossed by several lines of low hills running east and 
west at right angles to the main range. Farther east, the land becomes 
more open, and presents the unpicturesque uniformity of a well-cultivated 
and treeless plain, broken only by an occasional river. Among the 
western hills are perched the forts of l’anhala, Vishdlgarh, Baura, 
Bhudhargarh, and Rungna, ancient strongholds of the Kolhdpur chief¬ 
tains. The State is watered by eight streams of considerable size ; but 
though during the rainy months able to carry trading boats of 2 tons, 
none of these is so large that it cannot be forded in the hot season. 
The only lake of any importance is that of Rankala, near the town of 
Kolhapur. Its circumference is about 3 miles, and its mean depth 35 
feet. The principal agricultural products are rice, millet, sugar-cane, 
tobacco, cotton, safflower, and vegetables. 

Iron ore of three varieties is found in the Kolhapur territory. It is 
most plentiful in Vishdlgarh, Panhala, and Kolhdpur proper, near the 
main range of the Sahyddri Hills. In these places it is generally found 
near the surface, in laterite stones. Formerly the smelting of iron 
was an industry' of some importance; but, owing to the cost of manual 
labour, the increased price of fuel, and the low rate of freights from 
England, the Kolhdpur mineral cannot compete with that imported from 
Europe. Stone is the only other mineral product of the State. There are 
several good quarries, especially one in a place known as Jotibdis Hill, 
wilh a fine grained basalt, that takes a polish like marble. Game 
abounds, and the rivers yield large quantities of fish. 

History .—The Rajas of Kolhdpur trace their descent from Rdja 
Ram, a younger son of Sivaji the Great, the founder of the Marhatta 
power. After the. death of Rdja Ram in 1700, his widow placed her 
son Sivaji in power at Kolhdpur. But in 1707, when Shdhu, the 
son of Sambhdji, Sivaji’s cider son, was released from captivity, he 
claimed the sovereignty over all the possessions of his grandfather, 
and fixed his capital at Satara. Between the two branches of the 
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family disputes continued for several years, till in 1731 a treaty was 
concluded, under the terms of which the Kolhdpur family agreed to 
yield precedence to Shdhu, and Shdhu recognised Kolhdpur as a 
distinct and independent principality. On the death of Rdjd Rdm’s 
sons in 1760, the direct line of Sivaji became extinct; and a member 
of the Bhonsld family was adopted under the name of Sivaji 11. The 
prevalence of piracy compelled the British Government to send expedi¬ 
tions against Kolhdpur in 1765, and again in 1792, when the Rdjd 
agreed to give compensation for the losses which the merchants had 
sustained since 1785, and to permit the establishment of factories at 
Mdlwdn and Kolhapur. Internal dissensions and wars with the neigh¬ 
bouring States of Patwardhdns, Sdwantwari, and Nipani gradually 
Weakened the power of Kolhdpur. In 1811, a treaty was concluded 
with the British Government by which, in return for the cession of 
certain forts, the Kolhdpur chief was guaranteed against the attacks of 
foreign powers; while on his part he engaged to abstain from 
hostilities with other States, and to refer all disputes to the arbitra¬ 
tion of the British Government. During the war with the Peshwd 
in 1817, the Rdjd of Kolhdpur sided with the British. In reward, 
the tracts of Chikori and Manori, formerly wrested from him 
by the chief of Nipdni, were restored to him. Shdhdji, alias Bdwa 
Sdhib, who came to the throne in 1822, proved a most quarrelsome 
and profligate ruler ; and in consequence of his aggressions between 
1822 and 1829, the British were three times obliged to move a force 
against him. On his death in 1838, a council of regency was formed 
to govern during the minority of Sivaji 111. Quarrels arose among 
the members of this council, and the consequent misrule led to 
the appointment by the British Government of a minister of its own. 
The efforts, however, which he made to reform the administration 
gave rise to a general rebellion, which extended to the neighbouring 
State of Sdwantwdri. After the supression of this rising, all the forts 
were dismantled, and the system of hereditary garrisons was abolished. 
The military force of the State was disbanded, and replaced by a 
local corps. In 1862, a treaty was concluded with Sivaji 111., who was 
bound in all matters of importance to be guided by the advice of the 
British Government. In 1866, on hi-, deathbed, Sivaji was allowed«to 
adopt a successor in his sister’s son, Rdjd Rdm. In 1870, Rdjd Rdm 
proceeded on a tour in Europe, and, while on his return journey to 
India, died at Florence on the 30th November 1870. The present 
(1877) chief, who is the successor by adoption of Rdjd Rdm, is 
styled Sivaji Mahdrdjd Chhatrapati iv. He is at present a minor, and 
is being educated by a special tutor under the supervision of the 
Assistant Political Agent. He holds a patent authorizing adoption, 
and the succession follows the rule of primogeniture. The chief is 
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entitled to a salute of 19 guns, and has power to try his own subjects 
for capital offences, without permission from the Political Agent. 

Population. —The population of the territory under the Kolhdpur 
chief was returned in 1872 at 534,560, and that of the feudatories at 
268,r3i, making a total of 802,691. Of the whole number, 95 J per 
cent, arc Hindus, including Jains, 4 per cent, are Musalmans; and the 
rest, about | per cent., are Christians. 

Trade, etc. —The principal manufactures are pottery, hardware, and 
coarse cotton and woollen cloth. Coarse sugar, tobacco, cotton, and 
grain are the chief exports; and sugar, spices, cocoa-nuts, piece-goods, 
silk, salt, and sulphur are the principal imports. The most note¬ 
worthy centres of local trade with permanent markets are Kolhdpur 
town, shirol, Wadgdon, Alta, Inchal-Karanji, Kagal, and MaMpur. Six 

principal lines of road pass through Kolhapur territorj’, the principal 
being that from Poona to Belgium, which crosses the State from north 
to south. 

Re-venue, Administration, etc. —There are eleven more or less im¬ 
portant States, feudatories of the Kolhapur Rdj; their chiefs pay a 
iiazar to Kolhapur on the occasion of a succession, and also usually 
an annual contribution. Accounts of them will be found under their 
respective names; the principal are Visalgarh, Baura, Kapsiii, 
Kagal, and Inchal-Karanji. The gross annual revenue of Kolhdpur 
State is estimated at ,£304,724. The actual income of the Rdjd is 
given at ,£19.8,840. He maintains a military force of 1618 men. 
Exclusive of a few missionary institutions, there are in all 104 schools, 
of which one is a high school. The total number of pupils on the 
rolls is returned at 5105. 

Climate. —At an elevation of about 1800 feet above the sea, Kolhd- 
pur enjoys on the whole a temperate climate. In the west, with its 
heavy rainfall and timber-covered hills and valleys, the air keeps cool 
throughout the year; but in the plain dry tracts beyond the hills, 
suffocating easterly winds prevail from April to June. During the hot 
weather months, the hill forts, rising about 1000 feet above the plain, 
afford a pleasant retreat. The ordinary forms of sickness are measles, 
fever, diarrhoea, cholera, dysentery, and small-pox. 

kolh&pur. —Capital of Kolhdpur State, Bombay, and residence of 
the chief; situated in lat. 16 0 42' n., and long. 74° 16' e., opposite a 
gap in the Sahyddri Hills; 128 miles south by east of Poona, and 64 
ofSatdra. Pop. (1872), 39,621. A picturesque native capital, thronged 
by traders from many parts, each in his own costume. Much has 
recently been done to improve the sanitation of the town, and to adorn 
it with handsome edifices. Some of the new public buildings of Kol¬ 
hdpur challenge comparison with the most successful efforts of modem 
Indian architecture. 
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Kolikodu. —Town in Malabar District, Madras.— See Calicut. 

Eolkoi (or Korkoi). —Village in Tenkardi taluk, Tinnevelli District, 
Madras. Lat. 8° 40' n., long. 78° 6' e. ; pop. (1871), 4683; number 
of houses, 1065. Now an inland town, but once a seaport at the mouth 
of the Tamrapurni river, and the earliest seat of South Indian civilisa¬ 
tion, where (according to tradition) the brothers Shan, Chola, and 
Pandya dwelt together before founding the three kingdoms that bore 
their respective names. Ko'Akoi l^iropLov is mentioned by Ptolemy; and 
in the Periplus as the seat of King Pandya’s pearl-fishery. It is referred 
to in the Peutingcr Tables as ‘ Colcis Indorum,’ and gave its name to 
the Colchic Gulf, now known as Manaar. The silt‘of the Tamra¬ 
purni river now spread seaward, so that this once celebrated port is at 
present 3 miles from the coast. 

Kolladam.—The northern mouth of the Kdveri (Cativcry) river, 
Madras.— See Coleroon. 

KollamaMi.—Mountain range in Salem District, Madras; lying 
in the Ahtur and Ndmkal taluks. I .at. it" 10' 30" to 1 1" 28' n., and 
long. 78° 20' 30" to 78° 31' 30" e. Estimated area, 18b square 
miles; 12 villages, with 2969 houses and (1871) 9296 inhabitants. 
General elevation from 2500 to 3500 feet; highest point in the range, 
4663 feet above sea level. The population includes a number of 
Malayalis, or hillmen of the same race as those described in the article 
on the Shevarov Hills. The Kollamallais are cultivated in many 
parts, and furnish the surrounding country with forest produce—timber, 
firewood, and charcoal. They bear an evil reputation at certain seasons 
for malarious fever of a deadly type. 

Komb&i.—Town in Peryakulam taluk, Madura District, Madras. 
Lat. 9° 51' 30" n., long. 77 0 17' k. ; pop. (1871), 8708; number of 
houses, 1942. One of the 72 ‘ Palaiyams’ of Madura. 

Komorin. — Cape in Travancore State, Southern India. — See 
Comorin. 

Komulmair. — Pass in Uddipur (Oodeypore) State, Rajputdna. 
Lat. 25" 9' n., long. 73° 40' e. , 50 miles north of Uddipur, and 90 
south-east of Jodhpur. Thornton states that it runs through a series of 
rugged ravines in the Aravalli range, and i.- defended by a fortress, which 
was acquired in 1818 by the East India Company. Elevation above sea 
level, 8353 feet. 

Konch.— Tahsil and town in Jalaun District, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces.— See Kunch. 

Kondapalli —Town in Bezwdra tdluk, Kistna District, Madras. 
Lat. x6° 37' 59" n., long. 8o° 34' 17" e. ; pop. (1871), 5207; number 
of houses, 1476. Now unimportant, but formerly a fortress of some 
strength, giving its name to a Province known to the Musalmdns as 
Mustdfanagar or Mustdfdbdd. It was in fact the capital of one of the 
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S Northern Circars, and was a frequently contested point for two and 
a half centuries. Taken by the Bahmani dynasty in 1471, it was con¬ 
ferred as a jagir on Malik Bhuru in 1478. About 1516 (?), the Hindu 
hero king, Krishna Rdya, captured the fort and surrounding country 
in his victorious march northward (a triumph specially recorded in the 
Simhdchalam inscription), and made them. over to the Orissa lldjd. 
But a few years later (1521), Kutab Shdh defeated the forces of the 
Telingdna Rdjds (possibly allied with those of Orissa), under the 
walls of Kondapallf, and took the fort. With the exception of an 
unsuccessful attack by the neighbouring Rdjd of Kondavir in 1560, 
Kondapallf remained in the undisturbed possession of the sovereign of 
the Deccan, till with the rest of the Northern Circars it passed to the 
French in 1752, and to the English in 1765. The old enclosure of the 
walled city is now chiefly occupied by corn-fields, but the ruins of the 
citadel remain on the overhanging hill. A small British garrison was 
stationed here till January 1855. The barracks, as well as old native 
military buildings, still exist.— Indian Antiquary , vol. i. p. 184. 

Kondavir (Condaveed ; Kondavidu; Kondhir; Kondaver —Hamilton). 
—Town in Narsaranpet taluk, Kistna District, Madras. Lat 16 0 15' 15" 
n., long. 80° 17' 25" e. ; pop. (1871), 2090; number of houses, 396. 
Once the capital of a Province of the same name, extending from the 
Kistna to the Gundlakamma (Orme). It is referred to in the Simhd¬ 
chalam inscription (1524), and in grants as late as 1759, the name 
during that period interchanging with Murtizanagar or (lantur. It 
is situated on a small range of hills of the same name, averaging 
800 feet above sea level (the highest point being the sacred hill 
Kotappakonda, 1587 feet), some 15 miles south-west of Ganlur. The 
fort, 1050 feet (described by Mr. Boswell in the Indian Antiquary, vol. 
i. p. 182), is of large extent even now, and many parts of it, including 
granaries, palace, etc., are in good repair. There are one or two 
European bungalows here, and the place was for a time used as a 
sanitarium by the officers at Gantur. 

Kondkd ( Chhuikaddn ).—Chiefship attached to Raipur District, 
Central Provinces; lying at the foot of the Sdletekri Hill, and dating 
from 1750 A.n. The area in the plains, which is fertile and well 
cultivated, comprises 101 villages; the largest of which contains 400 
huts or houses, with over 1000 inhabitants. The chief resides in a 
substantial stone building, standing in a fortified square. He is a 
Bairdgf, but belongs to a sect among which marriage is permitted. 
He pays to the British Government a yearly tribute of ^1100. 

Kongnoli. —Town in the Chikori Subdivision of Belgium District, 
Bombay; situated in lat. 16° 32' 30" N., and long. 74° 24' E., 4 miles 
north of Sadalgi. Pop. (1872), 5143. Paper for packing purposes and 
for envelopes is manufactured to a large extent. 
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Konkan. — A name applied to the lowland strip along the southern 
portion of the Bombay Presidency, lying between the Western Ghdts 
and the sea. The term has no very distinct administrative significa¬ 
tion, and its former geographical limits have become less strictly defined 
than of old. The coast strip, to which the word was once applied, is 
a fertile level tract, varying from 1 or z to about 30 miles in breadth 
between the sea and the mountains. It is watered by hill streams, 
and at parts intersected by tidal backwaters, but has nowhere any large 
rivers. A luxuriant vegetation of palms rises along the coast, the 
cocoa-nut plantations forming an important source of wealth to the 
villagers. Splendid forests cover the Ghats on its eastern boundary. 
The crops are abundant; and owing to the monsoon rainfall being 
precipitated upon the Ghdts behind, the Konkan is peculiarly exempt 
from drought and famine. In an administrative sense, the Konkan 
forms one of the 4 Divisions of the Bombay Presidency, the others 
being the Deccan, Guzerat, and Sind. It includes, according to the 
classification in the Parliamentary Abstract, the 5 following Districts, 


all of which see separately:— 

Area in 
Square Miles. 

Population 
(Census of 1872) 

Kanara (North) 

4,235 

398,406 

Ratnagiri 

3.789 

1,019,136 

Kolaba 

1,482 

350.405 

Bombay 

22 

644,405 

Tanna 

4,052 

847,424 

Total 

13,580 

3,259,776 


The Konkan, therefore, as an administrative Division, is bounded by 
Guzerat on the north, by the Deccan on the east, by the Madras 
Presidency on the south, and by the Indian Ocean on the west.' 
Gujardthi is spoken in the northern Districts of the Konkan, Kanarese 
in the southern, and Marathi at various centres of population, especially 
in the west central Districts. The great city and harbour of Bombay 
lie about one-third down its length from the north. The Portuguese 
territory of Goa used to form its southern limit; but the District of 
North Kanara has been transferred from Madras to the Bombay 
Presidency, and now constitutes the southernmost District of the 
administrative Division known as the K-.nkan. 

Eonnagar. —Village in Hugh District, Bengal; situated on the left 
bank of the Htigli river. Lat. 22° 42' n., long. 88° 23' e. Inhabited 
by a considerable Brdhman community, but not otherwise of any 
importance. Station on the East Indian Railway, 9 miles from the 
Howrah terminus. 

Kooladan ( Koladyne ).—River in Akyab District, British Burma.— 
See Kuladan. 

Koosee. —River in Pumiah District, Bengal .—See Kusi. 
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Kopaganj.—Town in Azamgarh District, North-Western Provinces ; 
situated in lat. 26° 1' n., and long. 83° 36' 30" e., on the Gorakhpur 
and Ghazipur road. Pop. (1872), 6633. Founded about the year 
*745 by Mdat KMn, Rdjd of Azamgarh. Exports of sugar and 
indigo; imports of piece-goods, metal, and manufactured wares. 

Kopil&S.—Hill in Dhenkdnal State, Orissa. Lat. 20* 40' 4 o" n., long. 
«S° 48' 53" e. ; height 2098 feet. The hill takes its name from a 
temple situated near its summit, which in February of every year is 
visited by about 10,000 pilgrims, on which occasion a large fair is held, 
and considerable trade carried on. At the top of the hill is a table¬ 
land, which might be made a pleasant place of residence during the hot 
months. 

Koppa.— Tdluk in Kadur District, Mysore. Area, 503 square miles, 
of which only 75 are cultivated; pop. (1871), 35,779, including 577 
Muhammadans, 145 Jains, and 94 Christians; land revenue (1874-75), 
exclusive of water rates, ^£ 7 11,565, or 3 s. per cultivated acre. The 
headquarters of the taluk are at Hariharpur. 

Koppa.—Village in the taluk of the same name in Kddur District, 
Mysore. Lat. 13° 32' 4" n., long. 75° 21' 51" K. It contains the 
sources of the Tunga river, and the sacred site of Sringeri. Country 
mountainous, and clothed with the finest forest. Products—coffee, 
rice, areca-nut, and cardamoms. 

Kora. —Western tahstl of Falehpur District, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces ; lying along the northern bank of the J umna, and consisting of 
a cultivable plain, intersected by jungle-clad ravines. Area, 230 square 
miles, of which 137 are cultivated ; pop. (1872), 91,207 ; land revenue, 
^20,393; total Government revenue, ,£22,441; rental paid by culti¬ 
vators, ,£32,895 ; incidence of Government revenue per acre, 2s. pjd. 

Kora {Corah). — Decayed town in Fatehpur District, North- 
Western Provinces. Lat. 26° 6' 35" n., long. 80“ 24' 20" e. ; pop. 
(1872), 3001, or with the neighbouring town of Jahanabad, 6248. 
Situated on the old Mughal road from Agra to Allahdbad. Capital of 
a sub ah under the Mughal Empire, and still retaining many architectural 
relics of its former magnificence. Amongst them the most noticeable 
are—the Baraddri of Rdo Ldl Bahadur, a large enclosed garden with two 
pleasure-houses, built towards the close of the last century, under the 
Oudh Wazirs; the Sorahi or mausoleum, a mile west of Jahanabad; 
and the sardi or travellers’ halting-place in Jahdndbdd, with handsome old 
walls and gates. The Thdkurdwdra, opposite the Bdradari, is a modern 
building of some interest. Trade in metal-work, whips, and skins. 

Kori (or Karo). —Hill in Bankurd District, Bengal; on the Birbhum 
and Bdnkurd road. An elongated hill, from 350 to 400 feet high, 
rising precipitously from the plain on the west, north, and south, but 
from the east by a very gentle and long ascent. 
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Kor&baga. —Small chiefship in Sambalpur District, Central Pro¬ 
vinces ; 30 miles north-west of Sambalpur town. Pop. (1866), 2336, 
chiefly agriculturists, residing in 18 villages, on an area of 12 square 
miles, half of which is covered with jungle. Chief produce, rice. 
Kordbdga, the largest village, though with a pop. under 300, contains a 
school. It is situated in lat. 21° 45' 30" n., and long. 83° 42' 30" k. 

Kor&cha. —Chiefship on the eastern border of Chdnda District, 
Central Provinces, comprising 75 villages, the largest being Mdnpur. 
Through this place numerous Chhatisgarh Banjdrds pass to and from 
the eastern coast with grain. 

Korangi. —Town in Goddvari District, Madras.— See Coringa. 

Kordri Kaldn. —Town in Unao District, Oudh. Lat. 26° 27' n., 
long. 80 35 k. ; 16 miles south-west of Mohan, and xo north-west 
of Unao ; 4 miles distant from Rasuldbad. Peopled about 1100 years 
ago by a Kunwar of the Bhar tribe. About six centuries later it 
passed into the possession of Iswari Sinh and Bisram Sinh, Chauhdn 
thakurs of Mainpuri, who exterminated the Bhars, and whose descend¬ 
ants still possess the land. Pop.’ (1869), 2x98, viz. 2148 Hindus and 
50 Muhammadans. Temple to Mahadeo. 

Koratagiri (Kortdgirf). — Taluk in'* Tiimkiir District, Mysore. 
Area, 292 square miles, of which 103 are cultivated; pop. (1871), 
73,933, including 1765 Muhammadans and 4S8 Jains; land revenue 
(1874-75’), exclusive of water rates, ^8537, or 2s. 8d. per cultivated 
acre. Soil favourable both for crops and cattle. 

Koratagiri ( Korldgiri ).—Municipal village in Tumkiir District, 
Mysore, on the left bank of the Suvarnamukhi river, in lat. 13° 31' 30" 
n., and long. 77° x6' 20" e. ; 16 miles by road north of Tumkiir. Pop. 
(1871), 2414; municipal revenue (1S74-75), ^36; rate of taxation, 
3 Id. per head. Fort, founded by a local chieftain, was dismantled by 
Tipii Sultan. Glass bangles are manufactured. Headquarters of a 
tdluk of the same name. 

Korba. —Chiefship in north of Bilaspur District, Central Provinces, 
with a scattered population (i8;o) of 27,464 persons, residing in 232 
villages, on an area of 823 square miles; comprising both hill and 
plain. The chief village, Korba, is situated on the river Hasdu, 40 
miles east of Bildspur, in lat 22° 21' n.. md long. 82” 45' E. Though 
wild and poorly cultivated, the estate possesses timber and coal, and 
with better communications would be valuable. At present it exports 
silk. The chief is a Kanwar. 

Kored. — Native State of Chutid Ndgpur, Bengal, lying between 
22° 55' 50" and 23 0 49' 15" N. lat., and between 8x° 58' 15" and 82“ 
48' 15" e. long. Bounded on the north by Rewd State; on the east 
by Sargujd; on the south by Bildspur District, in the Central 
Provinces; and on the west by Chdng Bhukdr and Rewd. Kored 
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consists of an elevated tableland of coarse sandstone, from which spring 
several abruptly scarped plateaux, varying in height, and irregularly 
distributed over the surface. To the east is the Sonhdt plateau, with 
an elevation of 247 7 feet; the north of the State is occupied by a still 
higher tableland, with a maximum elevation of 3367 feet. In the west 
a group of hills culminates in Deogarh Peak, 3370 feet. Several 
streams rise in the hills, of which the largest is the Heshto, a tributary 
of the Mahdnadi. Iarge forest tracts of sal timber exist, but have not 
hitherto been utilized. Alternating with the forest areas are wide 
stretches of pasture land, from which grazing dues to the extent of 
about 50 a year are realized. Iron is found throughout the State, 
and a tribe of Kols, called Agarias from their occupation, are largely 
engaged in iron-smelting. Crops consist of rice, wheat, barley, Indian 
corn, marud, pulses, oil-seeds, cotton, etc. Jungle products, stick-lac 
and resin. Tigers and wild elephants formerly committed serious 
depredations; but of late years the former have been reduced by 
increased rewards for their destruction, and the elephants have been 
captured or driven out by successful khedd operations. The area of 
the State is 1631 square miles, containing in 1872, 225 villages, 5538 
houses, and a total population of 21, 127 persons. Classified according to 
religion, the Hindus number 10,807, or 5 1,1 P er cent. ; Muhammadans, 
140, or 07 per cent.; other sects, consisting of aboriginal tribes still 
professing their primitive faiths, 10,180, or 48’2 per cent.; total, 21,127, 
viz. 11,093 males and 10,034 females; proportion of males, 52-5 per 
cent.; average density of population, 13 per square miie. Of aboriginal 
tribes, the most numerous and influential are the Gonds (4644), the 
two leading sub-proprietors of the State belonging to this tribe. Next 
in importance are the Cheros (3009). The principal village and the 
residence of the chief is Sonhdt, situated on the plateau so named, at 
an elevation of 2477 feet; lat. 82” 35' n., long. 23 0 28' k. The chief’s 
family call themselves Chauhdn Rajputs, and claim descent from a 
chief of that clan, who conquered Korea 600 years ago. 1 he present 

chief is a minor. Revenue in 1874-75, ^696 ; tribute, ,£40., 

Kored. —Hill range in the tributary State of Kored, Chutia Nagpur, 
Bengal, the highest point of which is situated in lat. 23 31 30 N., and 
long? 82° 18' 30" E. Principal peaks: — (1) Deogarh, 3370 feet; 
(2) Jutdrsuka, 3238 feet; (3) Khoro, 3219 feet; (4) Churi, 3010 feet; 
(5) Kuhi, 3007 feet; (6) Gagadand, 2945 feet; (7) Gogragarh, 2847 
feet; (8) Machigarh, 2S39 feet; (9) Jogi, 2805 feet; (10) Tithitangarh, 
2790 feet; (n). Bunjdri, 2775 feet; (12) Jangid, 2746 feet; (13) 
Darnaur, 2715 feet; (14) Gorba, 2708 feet; (15) Baskata, 2657 feet; 
(16) Mardanighdt, 2561 feet; (17) Sula, 2534 feet; (18) Mardon, 2505 
leet: and (19) Bdman, 2217 feet. 

Kori (Lakhpat).— Port in the Native State of Cutch, Bombay. Lat 
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23 0 49' n., long. 68° 48' 30" e. —(For nautical details see Taylor’s 
Sailing Directory, part i. p. 339. London, 1874. Wm. H. Allen & Co.) 

Eortalaiydru. —River in North Arcot and Chengalpat Districts, 
Madras.— See Cortelliar. 

Korungal&ikudi. — Agricultural town in Meldr taluk, Madura 
District, Madras. Lat. 9° 54' 45" n., long. 78° 33' 30" e. ; pop. (1871), 
9199; number of houses, 1996. 

Kosala. —Ancient Division of India. It was estimated by Iliouen 
Thsang (7th century) at 6000 li or 1000 miles in circuit. Its frontiers 
are not named ; but we know from the Pilgrim’s Itinerary that it must 
have been bounded by Ujjain on the north, by Mahardshtra on the 
west, by Orissa on the east, and by Andhra and Kalinga on the 
south. The limits of the kingdom maybe roughly described as extend¬ 
ing from near Burhanpur on the Tdpti, and Nanda on the Godavari, 
to Ratanpur in Chhatisgarh, and Nawagadha near the source of the 
Mahdnadi. Within these limits the circuit of the large tract assigned 
to Kosala is rather more than 1000 miles. 

Eosa Nag. —Mountain lake and place of pilgrimage in Kashmir 
State, Punjab, on the north side of the Fateh Panjal Mountains. Lat. 
33° 30’ N-, long. 74 0 52' e. According to Thornton, it is three-quarters 
of a mile in length, by 500 yards in breadth. Supplied by the melting 
of the snow. • Gives rise to the river Veshau, a tributary of the Jhelum. 
Venerated by the Hindus under the name of Vishnu Pddh, from a 
legend that the god produced it by stamping with his foot. Estimated 
elevation above sea level, 12,000 feet. 

Eosi. —North-western tahsil of Muttra (Mathura) District, North- 
Western Provinces, lying along the western bank of the Jumna, and 
•consisting mainly of a dusty plain, intersected by ravines. Area, 152 
square miles, of which 128 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 73,808; land 
•revenue, £15,208; total Government revenue, ,£16,728 ; rental paid 
by cultivators, £”19,144; incidence of Government revenue per acre, 

2 S. i£d. 

Eosi. —Municipal town in Muttra (Mathura) District, North-Western 
Provinces, and headquarters of the tahsil of the same name. Pop. 
(1872), 12,770. Stands in lat. 27 0 47' 30" n., and long. 77 0 28' 5" e., 
•on the open plain, 10 miles west of the Jum 1a, and 29 miles north-west 
of Muttra town. During the Mutiny, the District officials took refuge 
at Kosi for a while, but were compelled to flee by the defection of the 
Bhartpur (Bhurtpore) force. Anglo-vernacular school, Government 
charitable dispensary. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, £1390; from 
taxes, £925, or is. 5§d. per head of population (12,776) within 
municipal limits. 

Eosigi. —Town in Adoni tdluk, Bellary District, Madras. Lat. 15 0 
51' n., long. 78° 17' e. ; 18 miles north of Adoni Pop. (1871), 6760; 
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number of houses, 1113. An irregularly built town, containing not a 
single good street. It is situated at the foot of a rock, on which stand 
the ruins of fortifications and temples. According to tradition, Kosfgi 
was founded by Surapah Naik, an officer of the Anagundi Rdjd, who 
visited the place on a marauding expedition. Not far from the town 
is a curious isolated rock known by the name of ‘The Sisters’— 
Akkachelielu. The north-west line of the Madras Railway has a station 
here, the average annual number of passengers at which is about 13,000. 

Kotd. —Agricultural town in Giidur taluk, Nellore District, Madras. 
Lat. 14 0 3' n., long. 8o' ; 5' e. ; pop. (1871), 5493; number of houses, 
1029. Great annual fair, formerly a ‘swinging’ festival. 

Kotd. —A small town in Wun District, Berar. Lat. 20° 31' 30" n., 
long. 78° 19' e. ; 14 miles north-east of Yewatmdl. Contains 453 
houses. Famous for its weekly market, the largest in the District. 

Kot Adu. —Town in Muzaffargarh District, Punjab. Lat. 30 0 ' 28' 
14" N., long. 71 0 o' 30" E.; pop. (1868), 5552. A large but unim¬ 
portant agricultural village. 

Kot&giri. —Hill station and tea-growing centre in Nilgiri District, 
Madras. Lat. 11° 20' to 11° 20' 10" n., long. 76° 51' to 76° 56' e. ; 
contains about 40 houses and 220 inhabitants. It is in the 1’aragandd 
Ndd, lying at the north-cast end of the plateau, 14 miles from Utaka- 
mand (Ootacamund), at an average height of 6500 feet above sea level. 
In the opinion of residents, it has the best climate to be found on 
these hills; and the Marquis of Dalhousie preferred it to Utdkamand. 
The station, which was founded in 1830, has 12 or 15 European houses, 
and a small church. The residents are nearly all proprietors of neigh¬ 
bouring tea estates. The annual rainfall is about 50 inches. Near 
Kotagiri is the military sanitarium of Dinhatti, now abandoned. A ghat 
or pass in bad order leads from Kotdgiri to the plains of Coimbatore. 

Kotah. —A State in Rdjputdna, under the political superintendence 
of the Rdjputdna Agency and the Government of India. The State 
lies between 24° 30' and 25° 51' n. lat., and between 74 0 40' and 
76° 59' e. long. Bounded on the north and north-west by the 
river Chambal, which separates it from Bundi (Boondee) State ; on 
the east by Gwalior, the Tonk District of Chupra, and by part of 
Jhalawar; on the south by the Mokandarra Hills and Jhalawar; and 
on the west by Uddipur (Oodeypore). Area, according to the Topo¬ 
graphical Survey Reports, 3797 square miles; estimated pop. 310,000 
souls. 

Physical Aspects. —Kotah State slopes gently northwards from the 
high tableland of Malwa, and is drained by the Chambal with its 
tributaries, all flowing in a northerly or north-easterly direction. The 
Mokandarra range, from 1200 to 1600 feet above sea level, runs from 
south-east to north-west, forming the southern border of Kotah, and 
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separating it from Jhalawar. The Mokandarra Pass through these 
hills, in the neighbourhood of the highest peak (1671 feet), has 
been rendered memorable by the passage of Colonel Monson’s army 
on its disastrous retreat in 1804. The defile is strikingly picturesque, 
and forms one of the chief outlets between the Deccan and Northern 
India. The hills are for the most part clothed with a thick jungle of 
stunted trees and undergrowth. There are no forests of any size, but 
several extensive game preserves, chiefly covered with grass. The 
largest of these is about 7 miles from the city of Kotah, and is 12 
miles in length, with an average breadth of 4 miles. Of the tributaries 
of the Chambal within the State, the Kali Sind, with its feeder, the 
Parwan, is the principal. It enters Kotah from the south, and joins the 
Chambal near the village of Pipurda. The Parbdti flows due north for 80 
miles, and falls into the Chambal in the extreme north-eastern corner of 
the-territory. It forms the eastern boundary of the State for a consider¬ 
able portion of its length, separating it from Tonk on the south and from 
Gwalior on the north. The rivers contain trout and mahsir, besides 
other fish; crocodiles are numerous, and those in the Chambal are of 
large size. There are no natural lakes, but numerous small artificial 
tanks, for irrigation purposes, have been made by throwing masonry 
embankments across W'ater-courses. The wild animals of the State 
include the ‘ golden ’ lion, the tiger, panther, four species of leopards, 
two of cheetahs (hunting leopard), hyaena, w r olf, bear, jackal, wild dog, 
etc.; the bison, the sdmbhar, the rn'lgau, the chital (spotted deer), and 
antelope. Kotah is celebrated for its parrots; birds of every variety 
abound. 

History. — The territory of Kotah is an offshoot from Biindi 
(Boondee), forming with that State the tract named Hardoti after the • 
dominant tribe of Rdjputs. About the year 1625, Kotah and its depen¬ 
dencies were bestowed on Madhu Sinh, second son of Rdo Rattan 
of Bundi, in acknowledgment of his services during the campaign 
which forced the imperial prince, who afterwards became the Emperor 
Shdh Jahan, to flee almost unattended from Burhdnpur. Madhu 
Rdo, who assumed the rank and title of Rajd, ruled for several 
years. • He distinguished himself as a commander in the Mughal 
service; and his territory was augmented until it touched Mdlwd on 
one side, and Bundi on the other. He was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Mokand Sinh, who with his four brothers fought desperately in 
a battle at Ujjain against the revolt headed by Prince Alamgir, after¬ 
wards the Emperor Aurangzeb. All the brothers were slain, with 
the exception of the youngest, Kishor Sinh, who, though desperately 
wounded, eventually recovered. The son of Mokand Sinh, Jagat 
Sinh, succeeded to the dignity of Rdjd. In the beginning of the 
18th century, the State, already weakened by civil dissensions, was 
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attacked by Jaipur (Jeypore), and also by the Marhattds, who success¬ 
fully enforced their claims to tribute. Kotah was only saved from 
absolute ruin at this juncture by the talents of the minister Zalim Sinh, 
into whose hand the Mahdrdo Umed Sinh surrendered all power (see 
Jhalawar). By playing off one party against another, Zalim Sinh 
succeeded in piloting the 1 State safely through the storms of a period 
in which the whole of Central India was desolated by Marhattd, 
Pinddri, and other predatory hordes; and in the course of forty-five 
years, he raised Kotah to the rank of one of the most flourishing and 
powerful States in Rdjputdna. lie was one of the first Rajput chiefs to 
co-operate with the British Government for the suppression of the 
Pinddris. Through Zalim Sinh a treaty was made in 1817 by which 
Kotah was taken under British protection, the tribute formerly paid to 
the Marhattds was made payable to the British Government, who 
accounted to Sindhia for his share; and the Maharao agreed to 
furnish troops when required. A supplementary article vested the 
administration in Zalim Sinh and his heirs for ever. Even during 
Zalim Sinh’s lifetime, on the succession of a new chief, inconvenience 
was felt through this arrangement, and a British force had to be 
sent to insist upon it. On Zalim Sinh’s death, his son was notori¬ 
ously unfit to govern the State; and hence finally it was resolved, 
in 1838, with the consent of the chief of Kotah, to dismember the 
State, and to create a new principality of Jhaldwdr as a separate 
provision for the descendants of Zalim Sinh (see Jhalawar). The 
Mahdrdo’s tribute was reduced by ^'8000, which sum was to be 
paid by Jhaldwdr, and he agreed to maintain an auxiliary force at a 
cost of not less than 3 lakhs of rupees (say ^30,000). This auxiliary 
force, known as the Kotah contingent, mutinied in 1857. The 
Mahdrdo's troops also revolted, and murdered the Political Agent and his 
two sons. The Maharao made no attempt to assist the Political Agent, 
and, as a mark of the displeasure of Government, his salute was reduced 
from 17 to 13 guns. 

The present Maharao, Chhatra Sal, a Chauhan Rdjput, was born 
about 1837. He succeeded his father in 1866, and on his accession he 
was restored the full salute of 17 guns, and has also been guaranteed 
the right of adoption. 

A few years later, the confusion into which the affairs of the State had 
fallen induced the Mahdrdo to request the interference of the British 
Government. Nawdb Sir Fdiz All Khdn Bahadur, K.C.S.I., was there¬ 
upon appointed to administer the State, subject to the advice and 
control of the Governor-General’s Agent in Raj put ana. Since his 
departure from Kotah, the administration has been superintended by a 
British political officer. 

There are in Kotah many nobles, generally the descendants of 
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former Rajis through a cadet branch, who, as a rule, hold their 
estates on a semi-feudal tenure. The State claims to be the absolute 
owner of all the soil in the territory. Even jdgtrddrs of the 
highest class have no power to dispose of their lands by sale. A 
jdgir once granted on a feudal tenure cannot be resumed except 
for disloyalty or misconduct ; the grantee has, however, the power of 
alienating a portion of his grant as a provision for younger sons or 
other near relatives, and he may raise money on it by mortgage, but 
this cannot be foreclosed. The present policy of native chiefs tends 
towards making their subjects of the agricultural class mere tenants-at- 
will. Yet, as shown by Colonel Tod, the rayats have certain bapoti 
(or ancestral occupancy) rights, which even arbitrary native govern¬ 
ments are chary of interfering with. So long as the cultivator can pay 
all his instalments of rent due, his land cannot be resumed or granted 
to another. All classes depend for their subsistence on the produce of 
the soil. The majority of the cultivators are poverty-stricken, and live 
from hand to mouth, although many tracts produce enough grain for 
exportation in considerable quantities after the needs of home con¬ 
sumption are satisfied. 

Crops , etc —In addition to the usual Indian grains, wheat, cotton, 
opium, and a little tobacco of good quality are cultivated. Rotation of 
crops is known and practised to a certain extent. The manufactures are 
very limited. Cotton fabrics are woven, but are being rapidly superseded 
by the cheap products of Bombay and Manchester. Articles of wooden 
furniture are also constructed. The chief articles of export from the 
State are opium and grain. The imports chiefly consist of salt, cotton, 
and woollen cloth. 

Population.— No regular Census has ever been taken of the whole 
territory. In 1876, the population was estimated at 310,000 souls, 
calculating upon an average deduced from a rough enumeration taken 
in certain Districts. About 90 per cent, of the feudal jdgirdars belong 
to the clan of the ruling family. 

Administration .—The estimated gross revenue for the year 1876 
was ,£253,275, of which the land yielded over £170,000. The 
expenditure amounted to £228,044, of which £38,472, including 
£20,000 for maintenance of a contingent orce, formed tribute due to 
the British Government, and £1439 tribute due to Jaipur (Jeypore). 

The criminal court at the capital is presided over by a Faujdar, with 
an assistant, and a staff of ministerial subordinates, lie has the power 
of inflicting penalties up to six months’ imprisonment and a fine of £5, 
and has charge of the jail and city police. A special constabulary, and 
one central jail for the whole State, have been established at the capital 
since the introduction of the present administration. For police 
purposes, the State is divided into 19 thdnds (Districts), with certain 
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road guards for the protection of travellers and traffic. Guards are 
detailed by turns from the different regiments, and relieved yearly. 

No regular department of education has as yet been devised for 
Kotah. There is at the capital, a school in which English, Persian, and 
Hindi are taught. The staff consists of 7 teachers, and the average 
attendance of pupils is 132. The State maintains no schools; but the 
principal villages possess indigenous institutions, where Gurus or priests 
of the Jain sect teach arithmetic and writing chiefly to sons of 
Brahmans and Banias, with a view to fitting them for a political or 
mercantile career. 

The city post office is the only imperial institution of the kind in the 
State. The only postal route connected with Kotah is that from 
Jhalra Patan to Deoli. 

The British contingent supplied by the State of Kotah is now known 
as the Deoli Irregular Force. The troops which the Mahirao is allowed 
to maintain are limited to 15,000 men of all descriptions; there are also 
70 field and about 30 other guns in the State. 

Climate .—The climate is very sultry during the prevalence of the 
hot winds at the commencement of summer, and is considered unhealthy 
during the rainy season. Endemic fever and spleen invariably appear 
after the close of the rains. The other diseases most prevalent are 
ophthalmia, venereal, chest, and rheumatic affections. Cholera 
occasionally breaks out in epidemic form. In 1875, the annual rain¬ 
fall registered at the city of Kotah was 267 inches. 

Kotah.—The principal town of the State of the same name in 
Rdjputdna. It is situated in lat. 25° 10' n., and long. 75° 52' e., on 
the right bank of the river Chambal (here crossed by a ferry), and 
on the route from Nasirabad (Nusseerdbdd) to Sagar (Saugor). East 
of the town extends an extensive artificial lake, the Kishor Sagar, 
which affords great facilities for irrigation. The gardens, however, are 
neither well laid out nor well cared for. The town is of considerable 
size, and contains many Hindu temples and some mosques. The 
central jail of the State is established at Kotah, and, for police purposes, 
the town is divided into 25 wards. There is also a State dispensary, 
and one school, in which English, Persian, and Hindi are taught. 
The post office in the city is the only imperial institution of the kind 
within the State. A municipal committee has been formed, and a 
commencement has been made towards the conservancy and sanitation 
of the city; but the funds for this purpose are small, and the institution 
is looked upon with disfavour by the people. The heat in Kotah is very 
great, and there is much sickness during the rainy season. Dr. Moore 
has pointed out that Kotah, with the Chambal on one side, and the 
Kishor Sdgar Lake on the other, combining to produce a copious percola¬ 
tion of water underneath the city, must always be an unhealthy locality. 
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Kotaha. — Pargand of Umballa (Ambdld) District, Punjab; con¬ 
sisting of the hill portion of the District, and stretching down for a 
short distance into the plains. Lat. 30° 32' 30" to 30° 45' 30" n., and 
long. 76° 51' to 77 0 13' e. Area of the hill tract, 97 square miles; 
pop. (1868), 5660, or 58 per square mile. Bounded on the west by the 
Pinjaur valley, and on the north and east by the Ndhan or Sfrmur Moun¬ 
tains. The town of Kotaha itself stands in the plains. The hills run 
in two parallel ranges, continuations of the Siwdlik chain in Ndhan. 
Between them flows the river Ghaggar, while the forest of Morni 
clothes their sides. In its midst lie two considerable lakes, at an 
elevation of about aooo.fect above sea level. A hill divides their surface, 
but some underground communication apparently exists, as the level 
of both always remains the same. The people regard them as sacred, 
and a great gathering annually takes place at a ruined temple in 
honour of Krishna, on the banks of the larger lake. The village and 
fort of Morni are perched high up among the mountain-sides. The 
people are a simple race, seldom visiting the plains, and clinging to 
their proprietary rights with the usual tenacity of hillmen. Kunets, 
Bhats, Gujars, and Kolis form the principal castes. Originally ruled 
by Rajput Thakurs, owing, allegiance to the Sfrmur Rrfjd, Kotaha 
became an independent principality about the 15th century; and after 
the suppression of the Gurkha invasion by the British in 1815, was 
made over once more to its native rulers. In 1849, it came under the 
same reforms as the other cis-Sutlej States, since which period the 
representatives of the chiefs have become simple jdgirdars. Hinduism 
is the almost universal religion. Polyandry, frequent in the neigh¬ 
bouring hill tribes, does not occur. No roads exist passable even by a 
pony, and the villages are mere clusters of huts. Nevertheless, cultiva¬ 
tion has spread over most of the available hillsides, and irrigation from 
the Ghaggar or from drainage fertilizes every possible field. The 
inhabitants are extremely industrious, and take great pains in cultivating 
their terraced slopes. 

Kotai. —Remains of an old r ity on the shores of the Rann of Cutch 
(Kachchh), with several ruined temples of perhaps the earlier part of 
the 10th century. The sun temple, known as Rd Ldkhds, ascribed 
to Lakhd Phulani, who is said to have fi-.ed his capital here for a time, 
is built of the yellowish and red stone used also at Khedd, and is 
roofed in a peculiar way. The aisles are covered by a sort of groins, 
like the side-aisles in some Chaitya caves; the nave is roofed the same 
way as at the Amarndth temple,—the central area being covered with 
massive slabs hollowed out in the centre, in which a pendentive has 
been inserted. Outside, it has a slanting roof divided into four sections 
of slightly different heights, that next to the spire being the highest, 
and the remote end the lowest; each section is terminated by a neatly 
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carved gable-end. The whole has been built without any cement, and 
most of the stones are hollowed out on the under or inner side as if for 
the purpose of making them lighter. The porch has long since fallen 
away. The door of the temple has been neatly carved with the nine 
graha or patrons of the planets over the lintel; the jambs are also care¬ 
fully sculptured. The shrine door is elaborately carved with two rows 
of figures on the frieze, Ganapati on the lintel, and the jambs rich'y 
ornamented. The area behind the central one is roofed with large 
slabs, carved with sixteen female figures linked in one another’s arms in 
a circle, with the legs crossed and turned towards the centre. Each 
holds a rod or bar in cither hand, the left hand being bent down and 
the right up, and so interlaced with the arms of the figures on either 
side. In two neat gokhles or niches, advanced from the front wall of 
the shrine, and with two colonnettes in front of each, there have been 
standing images in alto rdiei'o, neatly canopied by a lotus flower and 
buds growing over the muguts or head-dresses. Enormously elongated 
munis or bhringis seem to have been the supporters. 

Beyond a ravine to the north-east are fragments of two other temples 
facing west. Of the first, and higher up of the two, only plain square 
pillars of the matidap and the lower part of the vimdna are standing. 
The general style is the same as that of the other temples, but much 
plainer. The stones are cut away below as at the first temple. The 
lower of the two is also only a fragment of the shrine of a Surya temple, 
with Ganapati on the lintel, and the nine graha on the frieze. There 
are no figures outside. Foundations still remain on this part of the 
hill, showing that whole edifices must have been carted away for build¬ 
ing purposes elsewhere.— Burgess’ Archaological Survey of Western 
India. 

Eot&lpur.—Village and headquarters of a police circle ( thdnd) in 
Bardwdn District, Bengal; situated on the road from Bankurd and 
Bishnupur to Tahdnabdd, and thence to Calcutta. Lat. 2?° 1' re" n., 
long. 87“ 38' 35" e. 

Kot&palli.—Town in Cuddapah (Kadapah) District, Madras. Lat. 
T4 0 48' 30'' n., long. 79° 6' 45" k 

Kot&palli.—Subdivision of Bastar Dependency, Central Provinces; 
comprising 60 villages, the chief of which are Pamar and Teklet, with 
an area of 400 square miles. The population is composed of Kois, 
Mdrids, and Telingas. The teak forests, once very valuable, have been 
overworked. The timber is felled and dragged to the Tal river, and 
then floated down the Goddvari. Kotapalli village is situated in lat. 
18° 13' n., and long. 80° 49' 30" e. 

Eotappakonda (or Yellamunda ).—Hill village, and celebrated shrine 
in Narsaranpet taluk, Kistna District, Madras. Lat. 16° 10' n., long. 
8o° 5' e.; 1587 feet above sea level. Pop. (1871), 1902; number 
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of houses, 290. The highest point of the Kondavir range, with a 
temple to Siva. 

Kot&r ( Kotaur ; K orridpa —Periplus; Komapa M^rpoVoAis—Ptolemy; 
Cottara —Peutinger Tables; Kodu-aru, ‘river-fort’—Malaydlam).—Port 
in Travancore State, Madras. Lat. 8° 9' 30" n., long. 77° 28' 30" e. , 
pop. (1871), 7338; number of houses, 1879. A very old town with 
long irregular streets. Contains an ancient pagoda with an important 
inscription. A sub-magistrate and munstf are stationed here. A good 
school, a Catholic church, and a weaving colony are the only other 
features of Kotdr. The place is now little frequented. 

Kotardikarrdi. —Town in Travancore State, Madras. Lat. 9° o' 
15'' n., long. 76° 49' 15'' e. 

Kot&yam ( Cottayam , Kotium ).—Town in Travancore State, Madras. 
Lat. 9 0 36' n., long. 76° 34' e. ; pop. (1871), 6333; number of 
houses, 1271. Headquarters of Kotayam District, and seat of the 
magistrate and civil courts, post office, high-class school, and several 
churches. Situated on the bank of a small river running into the great 
Cochin backwater. The centre of the Syrian Christian community, 
who form the majority of the population. Their churches are very old 
and interesting. The Church Mission Society has been at work since 
1816, and the Syrian bishop also resides here. 

Kotbetta. —Mountain in the territory of Coorg, being the highest 
peak of a spur which branches off from the Subrahmanya range of the 
Western Ghats, about 9 miles north of Merkara, 5375 feet above the sea. 
The summit divides into two peaks, on one of which stands a small 
stone temple dedicated to Siva. There are also two reservoirs of water, 
one for the use of the Brahmans, the other for the Coorgs. The view 
is reckoned the finest in all the magnificent highlands of Coorg. 

Kotchandpur. —Village and headquarters of a police circle ( thdnd) in 
Jessor District, Bengal; situated on the left bank of the Kabadak river. 
Lat. 23° 24' 45" N., long. 89° 3' 20" e. The largest seat of the sugar 
trade and manufacture in the District, both it and the adjacent village 
of Sulaimanpur being covered with refineries. Estimated out-turn of 
manufactured sugar about 100,000 maunds, or 3500 tons, worth about 
£ 60,000. 

Kotharicl. —One of the petty States of 1 Idlldr in Kdthidwdr, Bombay. 
It consists of 6 villages, with 1 independent tribute-payer. The 
revenue was estimated at ^1500 in 1876; tribute of ,£94 is paid to 
the British Government, and £29 to the Nawab of Jundgarh. 

Kothi. —Petty hill State in the Punjab, subordinate to Keunthdl. 
Lat. (centre of State) 31° 7' n., long. 77° 15' e. ; area, 36 square miles; 
estimated pop. 2300; estimated revenue, £(>00. The chief, Bishnu 
Chdnd, a Rdjput, received the title of Rdnd for services rendered during 
the Mutiny of 1857. His family originally came from Patnd in Bengal. 
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Kothi. — A petty State in Baghelkhand, under the Baghelkhand 
Agency, the Central India Agency, and the Government of India. Lat. 
24 0 4' to 24° 53' n., and long. 80° 39' to 8o° 54' e. The town of Kothi 
is in lat. 24 0 45' e. , long. 80° 40' n. The ruling family have long retained 
possession of their jdgir, by timely submission to the successive con¬ 
querors of Bundelkhand. They were never dispossessed either in the 
time of the Bundela Rdjds or of All Bahddur. In 1810, a sanad was 
granted to Ldl Ddniapat, the jdg'uddr then in possession, making him 
directly dependent on the British Government, like the other chieftains 
in Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand. The present chief, Rang Bahddur 
Sinh, Rdis of Kothi, is a Rdjput by’caste. The revenue of the State in 
1875 was about ^3400 ; the population in the same year was estimated 
at 7000; the area is about 90 square miles. The chief exercises 
jurisdiction within his own estate, independent of the British courts 
of law, except in crimes of a heinous nature, or where Europeans are 
concerned, when the jurisdiction lies with the Political Agent. 

Kothide. —A petty State in the Deputy Bheel Agency, under the 
Central India Agency and the Government of India. The Bhdmia of 
Kothide, Moti Sinh, born about 1850, is a younger branch of the Garhi 
family. He holds certain villages on the condition of being responsible 
for robberies committed. 

Kotipalli. — Sacred village in Ramachandrapur taluk, Godavari 
District, Madras. Lat. 16° 40' n., long. 82° 6' e. ; pop. (1871), 1844 ; 
number of houses, 431. This village, situated on the left bank of the 
Gautama Godavari, is the only portion of the District which belongs 
to the Mahdrdjd of Viziandgaram, with the exception of a few yards 
of land at Rdjamahendri (Rdjahmundry). Kotipalli is considered by 
the Hindus a very sacred place; and the name ( Koti , ‘ a crore,’ and 
phalam, ‘ fruit ’) is derived from the notion that every act of devotion 
performed there will be repaid tcn-million-fold. Near the pagoda the 
river is looked upon as peculiarly sanctifying. 

Kot Kamdlid. —Municipality and ancient town in Montgomery 
District, Punjab. Pop. (1868), 5695, consisting of 2953 Hindus, 
2706 Muhammadans, and 36 Sikhs. Situated in lat. 30“ 43' 45" n., 
and long. 72° 42' e., on the old high north bank of the Rdvi, 12 miles 
from the present bed of the river. Distant from Montgomery 40 
miles west, from Chichawatni railway station 17 miles north. Identi¬ 
fied by General Cunningham with one of the towns in the Malli 
country taken by Alexander; ancient mound of brick ruins adjoins the 
present site. Tradition assigns the foundation of the modern town to 
Khdn Kamdl, a Kharal chieftain, in the 14th century. Uninteresting 
place, with low and mean-looking houses. Since the British annexation, 
a brisk trade in the produce of the Rdvi lowlands has sprung up, 
and greatly increased its prosperity. In 1857, the insurgent tribes 
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held the town for a week, and completely sacked it. Trade chiefly 
with Jhang and the west. Police station, post office, schools; sanxi, with 
accommodation for European travellers. Municipal revenue in 18 75-7 6,. 
£242, or 10’d. per head of population within municipal limits. 

Kot Kclngra. — Sec Kaxgra (Town). 

Kotkhdi Kotgarh. — Talis'il of Simla District, Punjab. 

Kotra Nayani. —One of the petty States of Halldr in Kdthidwdr, 
Bombay. It consists of 1 village, with 4 independent tribute-payers. 
The revenue was estimated in 1876 at ; tribute is paid of ^54 
to the Gdekwdr of Baroda, and to the Nawdb of Juudgarh. 

Kotrang. —Municipal, town in Hugh District, Bengal; "situated on 
the right bank of the Htigli, about 7 miles above Howrah. Lat?22° 41' 
20" N., long. 88° 24' e. Pop. (1872), Hindus, 5572; Muhammadans, 

1237; Christians, 2; total, 6811, viz. 3729 males and 3082 females. 
Municipal income (1871), ^205 ; expenditure, 71; rate of taxation, 
7jd. per head. The village is principally noted for its brick manufac¬ 
tories, and for a large workshop belonging to the Calcutta municipality. 

Kotra FitM. —One of the petty States of North Kdthidwdr, Bombay. 
It consists of 13 villages, with 5 independent tribute-payers. The 
revenue was estimated in 1876 at ^6000; and tribute of ^485 is paid 
to the British Government, and £72 to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

Kotra Sanganl. —One of the petty States of Halldr in Kdthidwdr, 
Bombay. It consists of 21 villages, with 1 independent tribute-payer. 
The revenue in 1876 was estimated at _£6ooo; and tribute of ^907 
is paid to the British Government, and ,£108 to Jundgarh. 

Kotri ( Kotrce).—Taluk of Kardchi (Kurrachce) District, Sind. Lat. 
2 5° I 3 > 45” to 26° n., and long. 67° 57' to 68° 30' e. ; area, 684 
square miles; pop. (1872), 23,643; revenue (1873), ^5080, of which 
^3787 was derived from imperial and ^£1293 from local sources. 

Kotri .—Town in Kardchi (Kurrachce) District, Sind, and head¬ 
quarters of the taluk. Pop. (1872), including the neighbouring hamlets 
of Khdnpur and Midni Mdltdni, 7949, consisting of 3166 Muham¬ 
madans, 2455 Hindus, 304 Christians, and 24 Parsis. Situated in lat. 
23° 21' 41" n., long. 68° 21' 37" k, on the right bank of the Indus, here 
confined by a tolerably permanent bank. Kotri has been placed in 
considerable danger, however, by sudden .nd violent inundations of 
the Bdran mountain torrent, to protect it from which a dam was erected 
some years since. Northern terminus of the Sind Railway, which com¬ 
municates with the seaport of Kardchi (106 miles). By the river, here 
600 yards wide, and from 9 to 10 feet deep in ordinary seasons, Kotri 
has regular communications with Sukkur (270 miles), Mithdnkot (430 
miles), and Multdn (3 70 miles). Besides the steamers, native vessels go 
up and down with merchandise. The river bank, crowded with flotilla 
steamers, barges, and small native craft, all discharging or collecting 
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cargo, often presents an animated scene, not to be found at any other 
station nearer than Sukkur (Sakkar). Sidings convey goods from the 
railway to the river by zigzag routes, so constructed as to suit any 
condition of the stream, in flood or drought. Headquarters station 
of Deputy Collector, Civil Surgeon, Settlement Officer for all Sind, 
Conservator and Registrar of the Indus, and judge of subordinate civil 
court. Protestant and Roman Catholic churches. Civil hosp-'tal, 
court-house, subordinate jail, post office, Government and other schools, 
and travellers’ bungalow. The Indus Steam Flotilla (amalgamated 
with the Sind, Punjab, and Delhi Railway) maintains an extensive 
establishment, having its offices in the old fort, with workshops for the 
repair of steamers and barges. The Company also owns a large float¬ 
ing dock on the river, capable of receiving its steamers for alterations. 
The European quarter, north and west of the native town, stands 
embosomed in foliage, handsome trees lining all its well-kept and 
neatly laid out roads. This portion of the town contains the library 
and Mechanics’ Institute. The railway station and buildings in con¬ 
nection have a purely temporary character. Local trade inconsiderable; 
large transit traffic between Karachi and the Punjab; steamers go 
up the river about once a week in the busy season. The articles of 
merchandise sent upwards comprise beer, wine, and spirits for the 
European troops quartered in the Punjab; metals, railway materials, 
piece-goods, and silk. The return trade consists principally of wool, 
cotton, grain, oil-sceds, indigo, g/ii, oil, saltpetre, and sugar. Water 
from Kotri is forwarded to Karachi, especially for the manufacture 
of ice and for drinking purposes. Government ferry plies between 
Kotri and Gidu Bandar (for llaidarabad). Malik Sarddr Khan, chief 
of the Numria clan, holds almost all the town in jag'ir. Unimportant 
village before the British conquest, except in a military point of view. 
Encamping place in 1839 of the Bombay division of the British army 
advancing upon Afghanistan. Municipality, established 1854 ; annual 
income, from £700 to £ 1000. Epidemic of cholera in 1869, since 
which date great attention has been paid to sanitary arrangements. In 
1878, the Indus Valley State Railway was opened from Kotri to Sukkur, 
by which the importance of Kotri as a place of trans-shipment has been 
greatly diminished. 

Kottapatam ( Kotapainam). —Town in Ongole taluk, Nellore Dis¬ 
trict, Madras. Lat. 14 0 7' n., long. 80" 9' 20" k. ; pop. (1S71), 6991; 
number of houses, 1529.— See Ai.lur. 

Kottayam.—Town in Travancore State, Southern India. — See 
Kotayam. 

Kottur. —Town in Pollachi taluk, Coimbatore District, Madras; 
situated at the foot of one of the passes in the Anaimalai Hills, in lat. xo° 
32' n., and long. 77 0 2 k Pop. (1S71), 6972 ; number of houses, 1399. 
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Koung-tsi —Revenue circle in Prome District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. Pop. (1876), 1280 ; gross revenue, jQ 176. 

Kourtalam. —Town in Madras.— See Courtallam. 

Kovilam. —Town in Chengalpat District, Madras.— See Covf.long. 

Kovur (Kovurii ).—Town in Nellore taluk , Nellorc District, Madras. 
Lat. 14 0 30' n., long. 8o° 2' e. ; pop. (1871), 5062 ; number of houses, 
1072. An agricultural centre, 3 miles north of Nellore town, on the 
bank of the Pennar. 

Koydikhcti. —River of Orissa. A deltaic offshoot of the Mahdnadi, 
which bifurcates from the main stream opposite Cuttack, and in its 
turn throw's off numerous distributaries, and finally finds its way into 
the Bay of Bengal, or the Chilkd Lake, as the Kusbhadrd, Bhdrgavi, 
and Dayd. 

Koyambatur. —District tabs'll and town, Madras.— See Coimbatore. 

Kranganiir ( Cranganore ).—Town in Cochin State, Madras.— See 
Kodungalur. 

Krishna. —District and river, Madras.— See Kistna. 

Krishnaganj. —Town and headquarters of police circle (thdnd) in 
Nadiyd District, Bengal; situated on the left bank of the Mdtdbhdngd 
river. Lat. 23° 25' n., long. 88° 45' 50" e. One of the principal seats 
of trade in the District. 

Krishnaganj. —Subdivision of Purniah District, Bengal. Lat. 25° 
54' 15" to 26° 35' n., and long. 87° 39' 30" to 88° 33' 45" e. ; area, 1340 
square miles, with 865 villages, 88,473 houses, and a pop. (1872) of 
564,430 persons. Muhammadans, 346,330, or 61-4 per cent.; Hindus, 
217,803,01' 38'6 per cent. ; Christian, x ; ‘others,’ 296 ; total, 564,430, 
viz. 297,129 males and 267,301 females. Proportion of males in total 
population, 5 2'6 per cent.; average density of population, 421 per 
square mile; villages per square mile, '65 ; persons per village, 653 ; 
houses per square mile, 66 ; persons per house, 6-4. This Subdivision 
comprises the 3 police circles (ihdnds) of Bahddurganj, Krishnaganj, 
and Kdlidganj. In 1870-71, it contained x magisterial and revenue 
court, with a regular police force uf 99 men, besides 2553 village watch¬ 
men ; cost of Subdivisional administration, including courts and all 
police, ,£11,512. 

Krishnaganj. —Headquarters of above Subdivision, and of a police 
circle ( thdnd), in Purniah District, Bengal; situated on the high road to 
Darjiling, east of the Mahdnanda river. Lat. 26° 6' 28" n., long. 87° 
59' 13" e. The town and immediately surrounding villages form a 
municipal union, containing, in 1872, a population numbering 4351 
males and 4139 females—total, 8490. Municipal income in 1874-75, 
^£403, derived from a house tax; average incidence, is. per head of 
the population. The public offices arc situated 4 miles north-west 
of the town, at the village of Bhdlidddngi, where there is also a civil 
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court, sub-registry office, English school, and charitable dispensary. 
1 he police station, post office, and staging bungalow are in Krishna- 
ganj itself. 

Krishnagar ( Krishnanagar). —Headquarters Subdivision of Nadiyd 
District, Bengal. Lat. 23 0 17' to 23 0 48' 45" x., and long. 88° 10' to 88° 
50' 45'' e. ; area, 698 square miles, with 632 villages or towns, 68,789 
houses, and a pop. (1872) of 334,076 persons. Hindus, 188,292, or 
56-4 per cent.; Muhammadans, i43>575, or 43 per cent.; Christians, 
1963, or -6 per cent.; ‘others,’ 246; total, 334,076, viz. 161,355 
males and 172,721 females. Proportion of males in total population, 
48-3 per cent.; average density of population, 479 per square mile: 
villages per square mile, '91 ; persons per village, 529; houses per 
square mile, 99 ; persons per house, 4'p. This Subdivision comprises 
the 6 police circles ( thdn&s ) of Krishnagar, Hdnskhdlf, Krishnaganj, 
Chapra, Nakasipard, and Kaliganj. In 1870-71, it contained 9 courts 
of all kinds, and a regular police force of 342 men, besides 870 
village watchmen ; cost of Subdivisional administration, J~ 17,428. 

Krishnagar. —Municipal town and administrative headquarters of 
Nadiya District, Bengal; situated on the left bank of the Jalangi river. 
Lat. 23“ 23' 31" n., long. 88° 32' 31" e. The municipal limits comprise 
an area of 7 square miles, 7000 houses, and a population (1872) of 
26,750 persons, subdivided as follows: — Hindus, 18,114; Muham¬ 
madans, 8076; Christians, 560; total, 26,750, viz. 12,87 c males and 
13,879 females. Municipal income (1876-77),,£1867; average incidence 

of taxation, is. 2jld. per head. Besides the usual Government offices 
and courts, Krishnagar is also a station of the Church Missionary Society 
and of a Roman Catholic Mission, each body having its own church 
and schools. The town is a seat of considerable trade, and is noted for 
its manufacture of coloured clay figures, a speciality carried on by a few 
artists of the kumbhar or potter caste. 

Krishnagiri (Kistnagiri). —Town in Krishnagiri taluk, Salem Dis¬ 
trict, Madras. Lat 12° 32' n., long. 78° 15' 40" e. ; containing, with 
Daulatabad, i486 houses and (1871) 7982 inhabitants, of whom 17 
per cent, are Musalmans, chiefly Sepoys. Situated on the Madras- 
Bangalore road, the headquarters of the tdluk, and formerly military 
key to the Bdramahdl. It consists of two portions, Old and New 
Krishnagiri, the latter also known as Daulatabad. Both portions are 
clean, and well laid out in broad streets. To the north towers the 
durgam or fortified hill, rising almost perpendicularly 700 feet over the 
town. Dilapidated ramparts, reservoirs, and ruined barracks now mark 
its former purpose. Such were its capabilities for defence, that it never 
was carried by assault. In 1767, and again in 1791, British troops 
attempted it unsuccessfully, and on several occasions during our opera¬ 
tions against Mysore, it was found necessary to blockade or mask it. 
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In 1768, it surrendered to a blockading force, and was held by a British 
garrison for some years, until restored by treaty. 

Krishndi— River of Assam, which rises in the Gdro Hills to the 
north of the Arbela, range, near the village of Manddlang-giri, and, flow¬ 
ing north into Godlpara District, falls into the Brahmaputra a few miles 
above Goalpara towns. Its tributaries in the hills are the Banji and 
Rangri. The principal place on its banks is the market village of Jird, 
where it debouches upon the plains. In the hills the stream is only 
used for floating down timber and dug-out canoes, but in the plains 
it becomes navigable for boats of 2 tons burthen for a distance of 22 
miles. 

Kubl—One of the petty States of South Kdthidwar, Bombay. It 
consists of 1 village, with 2 independent tribute-payers. The revenue 
in 1876 was estimated at ^300. 

Kubattdr. —Village in Shimoga District, Mysore, anciently called 
Kuntala-nagara. Associated by tradition with King Chandrabasa of 
the Mahdbhdrata, whose romantic story is told at greater length in the 
Kanarese J&imini Bharata. Ruins of temples in the Chalukyan style 
of architecture still exist. 

Ku-bhyd. —Revenue circle in Hcnzada District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. Pop. (1876), inclusive of Gitn-gnycng-dan circle, now 
added to Ku-bhyu, 8740; gross revenue, ^1643. 

Kd-bhyu, —Revenue circle in Thayct-myo District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. Area, 35 square miles, of which about 8 are cultivable. 
Products—rice, sesamum, cotton, maize, thatching grass, etc. Pop. 
(1876), 3345 ; gross revenue, £541. 

Such Behar. —Native State, regarded, for certain administrative 
purposes, as forming part of the Raj shah 1' Kuch Behar Division, under 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. It is situated between 25° 57' 40" 
and 26° 32' 20" n. lat., and between 88° 47' 40" and 89° 54' 35" e. long., 
entirely surrounded by British territory, being bordered by the Western 
Dwdrs of Jalpdiguri on the north and by Rangpur District on the south. 
The area was returned in 187C at 1291-83 square miles; and the 
]X>pulation, according to the Census of 1872, numbers 538,565 persons. 
The administrative headquarters and the residence of the Rdja are at 
Kuch Behar town. 

Physical Aspects .—The State forms a level plain of triangular shape, 
intersected by numerous rivers. The greater portion is fertile and well 
cultivated, but tracts of jungle arc to be seen in the north-east comer, 
which abuts upon the Province of Assam. The general green of the 
arable fields is only broken by bamboo clumps and orchards, which 
surround the homestead of each jotddr or substantial fanner. The 
soil is uniform in character throughout, consisting of a light, friable 
loam, varying in depth from 6 inches to 3 feet, superimposed upon 
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a deep bed of sand. The whole is detritus, washed down by torrents 
from the neighbouring Himalayas. 

The rivers all pass through the State from north to south, with a 
slight inclination towards the cast, on their way from the mountains to 
join the main stream of the Brahmaputra. The following six are navig¬ 
able for small trading boats throughout the year, and are nowhere ford¬ 
able :—The Tista, Singnnari, Torsha or Dharld, Kdljdni, Raidhak, and 
Gadddhar. There arc, besides, some twenty minor streams which 
become navigable only during the rainy season. The river beds are 
nowhere strongly defined. The streams have a tendency to cut new 
channels for themselves after every annual flood, and they com¬ 
municate with one another by cross-country water-courses. These 
fluvial changes have scattered over the country many pools and 
marshes of stagnant water. There are no embankments or artificial 
canals, nor are any mineral products known to exist. 

History .—As is the case with many of the petty Native States 
throughout India, the royal family of Kuch Behar lays claim to a divine 
origin, in order to conceal an impure aboriginal descent. There can be 
no doubt that this region contained the capital of the ancient Hindu 
kingdom of Kdmrup, which was overthrown by the Afghdn kings of 
Gaur towards the close of the 15th century. Local traditions of the 
national dynasty still live in the memories of the people, and the ruins 
of more than one of their capitals are pointed out at the present day. 
On their downfall, according to all accounts, succeeded a period of 
anarchy, during which the land was overrun by wild tribes from the 
north-east. Among these the Kochs came to the front, and ultimately 
founded the kingdom of Kuch Behar. The first rulers were evidently 
powerful princes, for their influence extended over the greater part of 
Assam and Bhutdn, and they were able to maintain a show of inde¬ 
pendence against the Mughal Nawdbs of Bengal. But when the British 
entered into relations with the State its power was at a very low ebb. 

The generally received tradition makes one Hdjo, of the Koch tribe, 
the earliest known founder of the dynasty; but according to a second 
legend, more popular at Gourt, the family trace back to a Mech called 
Heriyd. Both stories agree in introducing two women, Hint and 
Jird, who are variously described as sisters or as wives of a common 
husband. The part assigned to Jird, is unimportant; but the beauty of 
Hird attracted the love of the great god Siva, by whom she became the 
mother of a son, Visu or Biswa Sinh, the first king of Kuch Behar. 
Hence it is that all the members of the ruling family bear the name of 
Ndrayan or Lord. Indeed, all remembrance of the Koch tribe is care¬ 
fully avoided at Court. The common people, at least those who have 
not embraced Isldm, call themselves by the high-sounding title of Rdj- 
bansf or ‘royal-born’; and the official appellation of the State is Nlj 
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Behar, Nij=‘ own’ or ‘peculiar,’ being used to distinguish the country 
from Behar proper. 

The greatest monarch of the dynasty was Nar Ndrdyan, the son of 
Visu Sinh, who began to reign about 1550 a.o. He conquered the 
whole of Kdmrdp, and built temples in Assam, of which ruins still exist 
bearing inscriptions with his name. He compelled the Deb Raja 
of Bhutdn to pay tribute, and extended his power southwards over what 
is now part of the British Districts of Rangpur and Purniah. To this 
reign also is attributed the introduction of the well-known Ndrayanf 
currency, the privilege of coining which has not yet been entirely 
abolished. But the Koch kingdom did not long retain its independence. 
Nar Ndrdyan divided his Assam possessions among his brothers, where 
their descendants are to be found at the present day as wealthy samin- 
tiiirs. His son, Lakshmf Ndrdyan, who succeeded him in Kucli Behar, 
came into collision with the Mughal empire, and was carried away 
prisoner to Delhi, whence he returned shorn of the attributes of sove¬ 
reignty. The history of the State now loses all general interest. The 
Mughals closed round it from the south, though they never actually 
annexed it, as a revenue-paying unit, to the Province of Bengal. On the 
north, the Bhutids commenced a regular system of depredations, and 
went so far as to assert the right of interfering in the succession to the 
throne. The internal affairs of the State also fell into deplorable 
confusion. In accordance with the curse of the Hindu political system, 
three families, all scions of the royal stock,—the Rdikat of Baikanthpur, 
the Ndzir Deo, and the Diwan Deo,—each claimed a hereditary 
position which was inconsistent with unity of administration, and did 
not hesitate to call in the foreign foe to support their pretensions. 

It was under these circumstances that the East India Company- 
gained their first knowledge of Kuch Behar. In 1772, the Ndzir 
Deo, having been driven out of the country by his rivals, who were 
aided by the Bhutids, applied for assistance to Warren Hastings, 
then Governor-General of Bengal. A detachment of Sepoys was 
accordingly inarched into Kuch Behar; the Bhutids were expelled, 
after a sharp resistance, and forced to sue for peace through the 
intervention of the Lama of Thibet. The treaty made upon this 
occasion, bearing date April 1773, is the only authoritative document 
to determine the relations now existing between the two parties. By 
the third clause, the Rdjd acknowledges subjection to the Company, 
and consents to his country being annexed to the Province of Bengal. 
In subsequent clauses, he promises to make over to the Company one- 
half of his annual revenues, according to an assessment to be settled by 
the Company. The precise amount of this moiety was not determined 
until 1780, when it was fixed by the Collector of Rangpur at Sikka 
Rs. 62,722, equivalent to Company’s Rs. 67,700 (say j(~6 770), which 
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sum has continued to be paid into the treasury of Goalpara up to 

the present day. As to the important question of the amount of 

interference which the British might exercise in the internal admini¬ 
stration, the treaty is entirely silent. No doubt it was hoped that 

things would now go on quietly; and even in subject zam'inddns at 
this time, the British were not inquisitive about misgovernment, 
provided that there were no outbreaks of violence, and the revenue 
was punctually paid. But though the Bhutias had been driven cjt, 
the rivalry of domestic faction continued unabated. Anarchy was 
rendered yet more intense by a long minority, and the worse evil 
of the regency of a Rani. Conspiracies and murders repeatedly 
demanded the armed interference of the Collector of Rangpur. A 
commission of two civil servants was nominated in 1788 to inquire 
into the state of the country. In their report they are careful to 
point out that the Raja ‘ had made only a partial and voluntary sur¬ 
render of his rights, and maintained his independence unimpaired in 
his domestic administration.’ They concluded by recommending the 
appointment of a Resident or Commissioner at the town of Kuch Bchar. 
This office subsequently became merged in that of Governor-General’s 
Agent for the North-east Frontier; and its occupant was usually too 
much engaged with the troublous affairs of Assam to pay any atten¬ 
tion to Kuch Ilehar. The little State went on after its own fashion 
for many years, presenting a unique picture of the merits and demerits 
of native Bengali administration. 

But in 1863, the death of the Rdja, leaving a son and heir only ten 
months old, attracted the attention of the Government. It was resolved 
that a British Commissioner should undertake the direct management 
of affairs during the minority of the prince. No organic changes were 
effected beyond what was absolutely necessary; but an attempt has 
been made to give tone and vigour to the administration, by the 
example of administrative energy and judicial uprightness. Among 
the many reforms introduced, the following are the most noteworthy:— 
A complete survey of the State, accompanied by a settlement of the 
land revenue and a record of all rights in the soil; the reorganization 
of the police, and the establishment of an education department; good 
carriage roads have been constructed, to connect the State with 
adjacent commercial centres; rivers have been bridged, plantations 
of valuable trees laid out, and an efficient system of postal and tele¬ 
graphic communication established. The young Rdja has been carefully 
educated at the Patna College. In 1878, he married a daughter of 
Bdbu Keshab Chandra Sen, and in the same year he paid a visit to 
England. 

People .—The Census of 1872, which was carried out with less elabo¬ 
rate forms of returns than in British Districts, returned a total population 
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of 532,565 persons, residing in 1199 mauzds or villages and in Sr,820 
houses. The area of the State was taken at 1307 square miles, which 
gives the following averages:—Persons per square mile, 407 ; villages 
per square mile, 0-91; houses per square mile, 63. The average num¬ 
ber of persons per village is 444 ; of persons per house, 6'5- Classified 
according to sex, there are 278,585 males and 253,980 females: pro¬ 
portion of males, 52-3 per cent. Classified according to age, there 
are, under 12 years—102,189 hoys and 75,367 girls; total children, 
I 77 )SS^> or 33 "3 per cent, of the total population. The occupation 
returns are not trustworthy; but it may be mentioned that the total 
number of male adults connected with agriculture is returned at 
160,960, as against 15,436 non-agriculturists. The ethnical divi¬ 
sion of the people, which applies to the adult males only, shows— 
5 Europeans; 1 Chinese and 12 NepdKs; 865 aborigines; 117,095 
semi-Hinduized aborigines; 9624 Hindus, subdivided according to 
caste; 708 persons of Hindu origin, not recognising caste; 48,086 
Muhammadans. The great bulk of the population is undoubtedly of 
mixed origin, in which the aboriginal element strongly predominates. 
The aborigines proper are poorly represented, the Morangs numbering 
412 adult males, the Gdros 226, and the Mechs 148. But the semi- 
Hinduized aborigines, with the addition of the Muhammadans, who are 
not ethnolo'gically to be distinguished from them, make up 93 per cent, 
of the total population. The Rajbansts alone, the name by which the 
Koch tribe is known at the present day in its original headquarters, 
number 111,125 adult males, or 63 per cent, of the whole. The Koch or 
Rdjbansi is a widely spread tribe, evidently of aboriginal descent, which is 
found throughout all northern Bengal, from Purniah District to the Assam 
valley. In ethnical affinities, they arc apparently connected with the 
Indo-Chinese races of the north-east frontier; but they have now be¬ 
come largely Hinduized, especially in their own home, where the 
appellation ‘ Koch ’ has come to be used as a term of reproach. They 
have adopted exclusive caste habits, and pride themselves upon their 
purity in eating and drinking. But it is charged against them that their 
numbers are largely recruited by the offspring of mixed marriages and 
illicit connections. Of the Hindus proper, the Brdhmans number 1164 
adult males; the Kshattriyas or Rdjputs, 299; theKdyasths, 810. The 
most numerous caste is that of the Koeris from Behar, numbering 1674. 
Classified according to religion, the adult male population consists of— 
Hindus, 127,928, or 72 per cent.; Muhammadans, 48,086, or 27 per 
cent.; the remainder is made up of 5 European Christians, 1 Chinese 
Buddhist, and 376 ‘ others.’ There are a few members of the Brdhma 
Samdj, who have no regular place of meeting. The Vaishnavs are re¬ 
turned at 708 adult males. 

Kuch Behar town, which contains the palace of the Rdjd, and has 
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7132 inhabitants, is the only populous place in the State. Even vil¬ 
lages, in the ordinary sense of the word, are unknown. Out of a total 
of 1199 manzas returned in the Census Report, as many as 1078 have 
a population of less than 500 persons apiece. The people do not gather 
into hamlets of any sort, but each well-to-do family lives apart in its own 
homestead. Within the State are situated the extensive ruins of two 
ancient walled cities, known as Dharma Pal’s city and KamaUipur, 
capitals of the Kdmrrip monarchy before the rise of Kuch Behar. 

Agriculture .—Rice constitutes the staple crop throughout'the State, 
being grown on about three-fourths of the total cultivated area. The 
dman or haimantik harvest, reaped in December and January, furnishes 
about 55 per cent, of the food supply; the dus or bitari, about 21 per 
cent., the remainder being made up by millets, wheat, and various sorts 
of pulses. Jute and tobacco are largely grown for exportation, over an 
area that is increasing year by year. Manure, in the form of cow-dung, 
is used by the cultivators for special crops, the quantity being deter¬ 
mined by the number of cattle they keep. Irrigation is rarely prac¬ 
tised. Lands are occasionally allowed to lie fallow, but the principle 
of the rotation of crops is unknown. The average out-turn of an 
acre of rice land varies from n to 20 cwts., valued at from £1, 
ns. to £2, 13s. The value of a second crop, if obtained from the 
same field, would be about £1 additional. The rates paid by all 
classes of cultivators are practically fixed by the Government Settle¬ 
ment, which is to last for twelve years. The RAjd is the actual owner 
of the soil; and he deals directly only with the jotddrs, substantial 
farmers, who rarely cultivate the land themselves, but let it out to 
under-tenants called chukdnidars. These again sub-let, and the actual 
cultivator is the ddhiar, who has no interest in the soil, but receives a 
certain share of the produce. According to the Settlement now current, 
the jotddr pays a rent of 3s. an acre, and is expressly prohibited from 
exacting an increase of more than 25 per cent, from the chukdniddr, who 
in his turn is laid under similar restrictions with regard to his under¬ 
tenant. At the same time, an effort has been made to improve the 
position of the ddhidrs, by giving them some degree of fixity of tenure. 
It is reported that the cultivators of Kuch Behar are generally in a 
better position than men of the same class in the neighbouring Districts 
of Bengal. 

The ordinary rates of wages appear to have trebled within the past 
thirty years. Both common labourers and skilled artisans require to be 
imported from the south. In 1850, a coolie received only 3s. a month; 
he now (1877) gets 14s. In the same period, the wages of an agricultural 
labourer have risen from 4s. to 10s. a month; and those of a local 
artisan from 5s. to 16s. On the other hand, the price of food grains 
would seem to have remained stationary during the last ten years. 
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Common rice, which fetched 4s. 9d. per cwt. in 1861, is reported 
to have sold at 4s. id. per cwt. in 1870. The maximum price 
reached in 1866, the year of the Orissa famine, was 10s. nd. per cwt. 

Kuch Behar is not specially exposed to the calamities of either flood 
or drought. Heavy rain in the Bhutdn Hills sometimes causes inundation. 
On two occasions in recent years, in 1854 and in 1873, the failure of 
the crops, due to insufficient local rainfall, has been so extensive as to 
require relief operations on the part of the authorities. In the latter 
year £20,000 was. expended on this account. These occurrences, 
however, are so rare that no system of irrigation works or embankments 
has ever been thought desirable; and the means of communication are 
now sufficiently ample to prevent local scarcity from intensifying into 
famine. If the price of rice were to rise in January to 8s. 2d. per 
cwt., that should be regarded as a sign of approaching distress. 

Manufactures, etc. —The people generally make their own cloth, mats, 
baskets, etc. within their own families. The only special industries are 
the weaving of a strong silk from worms fed on the castor-oil plant, and of 
a coarse jute cloth, used for screens and bedding. An artisans’ school 
has recently been established at Kuch Behar town, and several 
skilled workmen have been engaged by the Government to teach their 
trades. 

The external trade of the Stale is annually on the increase Its con¬ 
duct is chiefly in the hands of Mdrwarf immigrants from the north-west. 
The system of registration at Sirdjganj unfortunately fails to record 
the entire river traffic of Kuch Behar. The returns for the year 1876-77 
show a total export valued at £152,683, against imports valued at only 
,£55,837. The chief articles of export are jute (166,200 maunds ), 
tobacco (159,300 maunds), oils (.£8833), timber (£7281); the imports 
are almost entirely confined to salt (47,500 maunds), sugar (£10,400), 
piece-goods (£4420). The explanation of the disproportionately low 
figures of importation is to be found in the circumstance, that the sup¬ 
plies are mainly received from Sirdjganj, whence they are re-consigned 
after having once passed the registration station. The principal marts 
are—Chaord Hdt, which exported 50,000 maunds of jute and 22,400 of 
tobacco, and received 6800 of salt; Kuch Behar town, which exported 
15,400 maunds of jute and 34,200 of obacco, and received 8500 of 
salt; Balrdmpur, which exported 47,300 maunds of jute and received 
8100 of salt. 

A small but effective Public Works Department has been instituted 
within the last few years. In 1874, there were about 115 miles of 
unmetalled roads in the State, with numerous good wooden bridges; 
and ‘thousands of carts are now found where only tens and scores 
used to be seen.’ The system of roads is mainly designed to bring all 
parts of the country into easy communication with the Tfstd and the 
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Brahmaputra, the two water highways of this region. The total cost of 
maintenance is about £800 per annum. 

Administration. —In 1870-71, the net revenue of Kuch Behar State 
amounted to ,£112,093, towards which the land tax contributed 
£40,896, and the zaminddris in British territory £25,719; the net 
expenditure is returned at £120,279, including £13,903 for household 
expenses, £10,430 for public works, and an aggregate £^£58,722 for 
‘ land revenue ’ and zaminddri. Since a British Commissioner took 
charge of the administration in 1864, the total surplus revenue up to 
1874 had amounted to £150,000, most of which is invested in public 
securities. The new Settlement, now coming into operation, is expected 
to raise the land revenue from £30,000 in 1863 to nearly £90,000 
in 1878. In 1870, there were 5 criminal and 10 revenue and civil 
courts open. For police purposes, the State is divided into 6 thdnds 
or police circles. In 1874, the regular police force numbered 220 
officers and men, maintained at a total cost of £3070. These figures 
show 1 man to every 8'5 7 square miles of the area, or to every 2040 
persons in the population; and an average cost of £2, 7s. 6d. per 
square mile, and r|d. per head of population. There is no village 
watch in the State. In the same year, 2674 criminal cases were in¬ 
stituted, in which 2614 persons were brought to trial, of whom 1748, 
or 66 per cent., were convicted, showing 1 person convicted of an 
offence to every 304 of the population. Out of property to the value 
of £770 reported to be stolen, £209, or 27 per cent., was recovered. 
There is one jail at Kuch Behar town. In 1874, the aggregate number 
of prisoners was 1324, of whom 34 were females; the average cost per 
head was £4, 13s. 4d., and the net profit from jail manufactures 
amounted to £478. 

Education has extended rapidly during recent years. In 1874, there 
were 245 schools, attended by 6495 pupils, showing 1 school to 
every 5-3 square miles, and 1 pupil to every 82 of the population. 
The high school, with 176 students, has won many scholarships in the 
colleges of Bengal. The artisan school, or technical institution for the 
lower classes, is attended by 39 pupils. There is a good library of 
English literature in Kuch Behar town, and also a State printing-press. 

The State is divided into three administrative Subdivisions, each of 
which is under the charge of a native officer, styled ndib dhilkdr, whose 
powers are analogous to those exercised by a deputy collector and 
deputy magistrate in British Districts. The number of police circles 
is 6. In 1875, there were 2 civil judges and 1 stipendiary magistrate. 
There is no municipality in the State. 

Medical Aspects .—The climate of Kuch Behar is damp and mala¬ 
rious, but not so hot as in other parts of Bengal. The wind sets much 
from the east, and thunderstorms are common from March to May. 
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The rainy season lasts from April to October. Fogs are common during 
the cold weather in the early mornings. The average annual rainfall is 
returned at 123 inches. During the year 1874, the highest temperature 
recorded at 10 a.m. was 92’5° F., in the month of June; the lowest at 4 
p.m. was 49 - i°, in January. 

The chief diseases are malarious fevers, dysentery, diarrhoea, splenitis, 
and goitre. Cholera appears to be endemic to the country, and occa¬ 
sionally breaks out with great epidemic violence. Small-pox is now 
disappearing before the introduction of vaccination. In 1870, the total 
number of patients treated at the charitable dispensary was 5973> the 
proportion of deaths to patients treated being 31 per thousand. 

Kuch Behar. —Capital of the above State and residence of the 
Rdja; situated on the Torshd. river. I .at. 26° 19' 36" n., long. 89° 28’ 
53" k. The town contains a population variously estimated at 7132 
and xo,ooo. The Census of 1872 returned the number of adult 
males as followsHindus, 2480 ; Muhammadans, 951 ; Christians, 5 ; 
‘ others,’ 7 ; total, 3433. The town consists of a congeries of mat huts 
surrounding the brick mansion which forms the residence of the Kajd. 
The trade is not large, and the few Mdrwari merchants who have their 
small brick houses in the bazar confine their dealings for the most part to 
export traffic The two small streams, both called Torshd, which encircle 
the town bn three sides, are only navigable during the rainy season. 
For the rest of the year, the sole means of communication is by land. 
The main line of road from Rangpur to Jalpdiguri passes through the 
town. There are but few public buildings worthy of note. Among 
the best arc the State record rooms, printing office, public library, 
and charitable dispensary, which institutions have only recently been 
set on foot. It is intended to erect a more suitable residence for 
the Raja; and also to build good law courts, and to provide better 
accommodation for the State schools, which are at present housed in 
common mat huts. 

Kuchla Bijna. —Town in Hardoi District, Oudh; situated on the 
right bank of the Rdmganga river, 4 miles above its confluence with the 
Ganges. Pop. (1.869), 2104, chiefly Raikwars, who obtained the village 
by conquest from the Thatheras. 

Ktichmal&i. —Hill in Palghat taluk Malabar District, Madras. Lat. 
io° 33' N., long. 76° 55' e. ; about 4000 feet above sea level. A well- 
defined, pinnacle-shaped peak, terminating the Kalengod range. Con¬ 
tains some splendid teak. Inhabited by the hill tribe of Kurders. 

Kudaldr. — Taluk and town in South Arcot District, Madras.— See 
CUDDALORE. 

Kudalur. —Pass in Travancore State, Madras.— See Gudalur. 

Kudarimukh. —Mountain in the Western Ghats, Bombay. — See 
Kuduremukha. 
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Kudarkot. —Village and mins in Etawah District, North-Western 
Provinces. Pop. (1872), 2567. lacs on the Etawah and Kanauj road, 
24 miles north-cast of the former town. Probably a place of great 
importance in the days of the Gupta kings. Tradition asserts that 
an underground passage connected Kudarkot with Kanauj. The 
houses of the modern village are built of bricks dug out of the 
ancient mound. Miydn Almds All Khdn, minister of Nawdb Asaf-ud- 
dauld, held court at Kudarkot, and built a fort with 16 bastions on the 
site of the prehistoric stronghold. Disused after the British occupa¬ 
tion, it now serves in part for the vats and factory of an indigo planter ; 

in part as a police station and village school. An inscription of the 
nth century has been found among the ruins. 

Kuddana. —One of the petty States of Rewd Kanta, Bombay. The 
chief is Thdkur Parvat Sinhji, born about 1822. The area of the State 
is 130 square miles. The revenue in 1875 was estimated at _£tooo. 
The State pays no tribute. 

Kuduremukha (literally, ‘ Horse-mouth Peak of the Western 
Ghats, on the boundary between Kddur District, Mysore State, and 
the Madras District of South Kanara. Lat. 13 0 8' n., long. 75 0 20' e. ; 
6215 feet above sea level. The name is derived from its appearance 
as a conspicuous landmark to sailors. It can be ascended from the 
west by a bridle-path ; and on the summit a bungalow has been erected 
as a summer retreat for the Malabar officials. 

Kuhan.— River in the Punjab.— See Kahan. 

Kuhlur.— State in the Punjab.— See Kahlur. 

Kukdel. —Town in the Shdhada Subdivision of Khandesh District, 
Bombay. Inclusive of the town of Shdhada, Kukdel contains a popu¬ 
lation (1872) of 5212 persons. 

Kuki.— Range of hills in Assam.— See Lusha 1ITu.ls. 

Ktik-ko. — Revenue circle in Mye-bun township, Kyouk-hpyu 
District, Arakan Division, British Burma; lies on the shores of Com- 
bcrmcre Bay, and consists of a small group of islands separated by tidal 
creeks. Area, 21 square miles; pop. (1876), 2006; gross revenue, 
^ 453 - 

Kukra Maildni. — Pargand in Kheri District, Oudh; lying between 
the Kathna river on the west and the U 1 on the east; bounded on the 
north by Bhrir, and on the south by Haidarabad pargands. A jungle 
tract, containing three large clearings—one to the south, Saukhia San- 
sdrpur; one to the north-east, Kukra; and a third to the extreme 
north-west, Maildni. Most of the forest or upland area, amounting 
to 126 square miles, was made over to grantees under the lease rules, 
but they all failed to comply with the conditions of their grants, 
which have been resumed and transferred to the Oudh Forest Depart¬ 
ment. The revenue-paying tract, 51 square miles, consists mainly 
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of the basins of three or four ancient lakes, into which the high 
lands drained. The aspect of these mere pits in the surface of the 
forest is very peculiar. The largest (Kukra) may be taken as type of 
all: a flat plain about 7 seven miles long and 4 broad, covered with 
rice-fields and prairies of long coarse grass, through which breast-high 
the foot-passenger moves with difficulty in pursuit of the game which 
lies concealed in herds. A few mango groves adjoin the mud-walled 
villages; here and there a slight depression allows the rain-water to 
gather in stagnant marshes; all round the horizon the traveller sees the 
high bluffs—once the shores of this inland sea—rising crowned with a 
ring of lofty and dense .sal forest. This wall of verdure is only broken 
at places where it has been levelled to make room for the roads which 
pass through the plain, piercing the forest towards Gola and Bhira. 
Rice is the principal crop in these clearings, but barley and gram have 
been sown largely of late years. The want of means of carriage alone 
prevents a large trade springing up in timber. Pop. (1869), 12,236, of 
whom 2005 are Musalmdns, principally Pathdns. The proprietary 
body was formerly Ahban, but many of them have now lost all their 
possessions. Ahban Musalmdns, however, still hold 19 of the 40 town¬ 
ships comprising the pargand, T3 being held by Kshattriyas. 

KuldcM.—Western tahs'il of Dera Ismail Khan District, Punjab; 
consisting' of the wild country immediately below the independent 
Suldimdn Mountains, stretching in its extreme southern portion to 
the west bank of the Indus. Lat. 30° 57' 30" to 32“ 16' n., and long. 
70° 14' to 70° 45' E. ; area, 1407 square miles; pop. (1868), 69,134, 
or 49 - T3 to the square mile ; number of villages, 104. 

Kulachi. —Municipal town in Dera Ismail Khan District, Punjab, and 
headquarters of the tahs’il of the same name. Pop. (1868), 9921, con¬ 
sisting of 2412 Hindus, 7334 Muhammadans, 114 Sikhs, 3 Christians, and 
38 ‘ others.’ Situated in lat. 31 0 55' 38" n., long. 70° 30' 19" e., on the 
left bank of the Luni, 37 miles north-west of Derd Ismdil Khan, and 
24 miles south of Tank. Rather an aggregation of 16 separate hamlets 
standing at the point of union in their lands, than a regular town. 
Surrounded by a. low mud wall; scattered houses, 30 mosques, 5 
dharmsdlas. Formerly carried on a good, trade with the Wazi'ris of the 
hills, which declined before annexation, 1 at has since somewhat revived. 
Transit trade to Ghwaldri Pass. Tahsili, police station, dispensarj', 
school, travellers’ bungalow. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ^594, or 
is. 6Jd. per head of population (7856) within municipal limits. 

Ku-la-dan.—A river of Arakan in British Burma. Supposed to 
rise in the neighbourhood of the . Blue Mountain, a peak in the Yoma 
range. After a course generally north and south, it falls into the Bay of 
Bengal at Akyab town, where it is called by Europeans the ‘ Arakan 
river,’ but by the inhabitants of the country ‘ Ga-tsha-bha.’ Before the 
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Ku-la-dan leaves the hills, it is fed by numerous streams, the two largest 
being the Mi from the east and the Pi from the west; its banks are 
inhabited by hillmen. It is navigable by vessels of from 300 to 400 
tons burden for nearly 50 miles. Its mouth forms a large harbour with 
good holding ground, protected from the south-west monsoon by the 
Borongo islands, on one of which, called Savage Island, stands a light¬ 
house, erected in 1842. The entrance is dangerous and difficult at low- 
tide, there being then a depth of barely 3^ fathoms, necessarily much 
reduced when a rolling swell sets in. 

Ku-la-dan. —A township in the north of Akyab District, Arakan 
Division, British Burma. It adjoins the Hill Tracts, and is divided into 
8 revenue circles. Except to the south, the country is hilly, forest- 
clad, and but little cultivated. It contains no large villages. The head¬ 
quarters of the township are on the right bank of the Ku-la-dan river, 
near the Mahd-mtinl temple. Total pop. (1876), 15,406; gross revenue, 
^6840. 

KulagMt. —Village in Rangpur District, Bengal; situated on the right 
bank of the Dharla 'river. An important trading mart; principal articles 
of export—jute, tobacco, and ginger. 

Ku-la-pan-zeng. — Revenue circle in Akyab District, Arakan 
Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876), 12,648; gross revenue, ^1980. 

Kulase Kharapatam. —Town and seaport in Tinnevelli District, 
Madras. Lat. 9 0 4' 40" n., long. 77 0 31' 20 f,. ; pop. (1871), 6566. One 
of the trade centres of the District. 

Kulik. —River of Dindjpur District, Bengal. The principal tributary 
of the Nagar. It takes its rise in a marsh in the police circle ( thand) 
of Thakurgaon, and, after running for 36 miles through the thdnas of 
Rdm'sankdil, Pirganj, and Hemtdbdd, falls into the Ndgarin lat. 25°34' 
N. and long. 88° 5' E., at Gordhar village, near the point where the 
latter river joins the Mahdnandd. The important grain mart of Raiganj 
is situated on the Kulik. 

Kulital&i. —Town in Kulitalai taluk, Trichinopoli District, Madras. 
Lat. 10° 56' n., long. 78° 27' e. ; situated on the banks of the Kaveri 
(Cauvery). Pop. (1871), 1398 ; number of houses, 317 ; including the 
surburbs, the number of inhabitants would be raised to 7071. Head¬ 
quarters of the tdluk, and railway station. 

Kullu. —Eastern tahsil of Kdngra District, Punjab. Lat. 31'' 20' 
to 33° n., and long. 76° 49' to 78° 35' e. ; comprises the three Sub¬ 
divisions of Kullu, Lahul, and Spiti, each of which see separately. 
The Assistant Commissioner has his headquarters at Nagar on the 
Beas (Bids). The subordinate officials include—the tahsilddr of Kullu, 
whose headquarters are at Sultdnpur; the naib lahsilddr of Seordj, 
whose headquarters are at Plach ; the ttegt, or head-man of Ldhdl; and 
the nono of Spiti. 
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KfllltL — A valley and Subdivision of Kdngra District, Punjab 
(Panjdb), lying between 31° 20' and 32 0 26' n. lat., and between 76° 58' 
30" and 77° 49' 45" e. long.; with an area of 1926 square miles, and 
a population in 1868 of 90,313 persons. Bounded on the north-east 
and east by the Central Himdlayan range, dividing it from Lahul and 
Spiti; on the south by the river Sutlej (Satlaj); on the south-west by the 
Dhdoladhar or Outer Himalaya, the river Beas (Bids), and the Native 
States of Suket and Mandi; and on the west by the Bdra Bangahdl 
Hills, which-separate Kullu from the Bangahdl valley. 

Physical Aspects .—The river Sainj, which rises in the Mid-Himdlayan 
range, joining the Beas (Bias) at Ldrgi, divides the tract into two portions, 
Kullu Proper and Siordj. The latter division, lying between the Sainj and 
the Sutlej (Satlaj), is again separated into Outer and Inner Seordj by the 
Jalorior Suket range. Kullu Proper, to the north of the Sainj, together 
with Inner Seordj, forms a great basin or depression in the midst of the 
Himdlayan systems, having the narrow gorge of the Beas at Sdrgi as 
the only outlet for its waters. North and east, the Bdra Bangahdl and 
Mid-Himdlayan ranges rise to a mean elevation of x8,000 feet; while 
southward, the Jalori and Dhdoladhar ridges attain the height of 
x 1,000 feet. Within the basin thus defined, short but lofty buttresses of 
rock encroach upon the central area, leaving only a few rare patches 
of cultivable land between their barren and snow-clad summits. The 
greater portion must consequently ever remain an utter wilderness. 
The higher villages stand 9000 feet above the sea; and even the cul¬ 
tivated tracts have probably an average elevation of 5000 feet. The 
houses consist of four-storeyed chctlets in little groups, huddled closely 
together on the ledges or slopes of the valleys; picturesquely built with 
projecting eaves, and carved wooden verandahs. The Beas, -which, 
with its tributaries, drains the entire basin, rises at the crest of the 
Rohtang Pass, 13,326 feet above the sea, and has an average fall of 
125 feet per mile. Its course presents a succession of magnificent 
scenery, including cataracts, gorges, precipitous cliffs, and mountains 
clad with forests of deoddr, towering above the tiers of pine on the lower 
rocky ledges. Great mineral wealth exists, undeveloped as yet, among 
the isolated glens, but the difficulty of tr insport and labour will pro¬ 
bably always prevent its proper development. Hot springs occur at 
three localities, much resorted to as places of pilgrimage. 

History. — The little principality of Kullu formed one of the 
eleven original Rdjput States between the Rdvi and the Sutlej, and 
probably belonged to some of the minor Katoch dynasties, off¬ 
shoots from the great kingdom of Jalandhar (Jullundur). Hiouen 
Thsang, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, visited it in the 7th century; 
and local legends preserve the names of 87 princes who ruled succes¬ 
sively in this remote mountain valley. Authentic history, however, first 
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recognises Kullu in the 15th century, when one Rajd Sudh Sinh 
became apparently the founder of a new dynasty. His descendants 
occupied the throne till the beginning of the present century, their 
annals being wholly confined to the usual Indian record of court 
intrigues, assassinations, and dynastic quarrels. When the Gurkhds 
broke out from their home in Nepdl, and conquered all the country up 
to the banks of the Sutlej, they found one Bikrama Sinh upon the 
throne of Kullu. Like the other neighbouring chieftains, Bikrama 
Sinh paid tribute to the invaders for his cis-Sutlej territory, as well as 
to Sansdr Chdnd, the Katoch prince of Kangra for Kullu itself. In 
1809, however, Ranji't Sinh, called in by Sansdr Chdnd, made himself 
master of the hills, and obtained tribute from the young Rdjd of Kullu, 
Ajit Sinh, an illegitimate son of Bikrama Sinh. Three years later, the 
Sikhs demanded an annual payment of £5000; and on the Rdjd’s 
refusal, marched upon his capital of Sultanpur and sacked his palace. 
Ajit Sinh at length bribed the Sikhs to withdraw, by paying them all 
the money he could collect. After the expulsion of the Gurkhas, the 
Rdjd became a feudatory of the British for the cis-Sutlej tract In 
1839, General Ventura led a Sikh force against the neighbouring State 
of Mandi; after conquering which, one of his lieutenants attacked 
Kullu, on the pretext of hostile dispositions. The Rdjd made no 
resistance, and allowed himself to be taken prisoner; but the brutal 
discourtesy shown him by his captors roused the hereditary loyalty of 
the hillmen. A secret muster took place; and as the invaders marched 
out of Seoraj by the Basleo Pass, the hillmen fell upon them in a narrow 
ravine, rescued their prince, and massacred the Sikhs almost to a man. 
Ajit Sinh retired across the Sutlej to his fief of Shdngri, which he held 
from the British Government since the expulsion of the Gurkhas; and 
so placed himself beyond reach of vengeance from ’Lahore. A Sikh 
army soon after marched into Seoraj, but found it completely deserted, 
the inhabitants having fled into inaccessible forests on the mountain¬ 
sides. Accordingly they handed over the country in farm to the Rdjd 
of Mandi, leaving a garrison in Kullu to enforce their supremacy. 
Ajit Sinh died at Shdngri in 1841; and the Sikhs made over in part 
their portion of his former dominions to his first cousin, Thdkur Sinh, 
while Shdngri remained in the hands of another relative. In T846, 
at the close of the first Sikh war, the Jalandhar (Jullundur) Dodb, with 
the adjoining hill States, passed into the power of the British, and 
Kullu, with Ldhtll and Spiti, became a tahs'il of the new Kdngra Dis¬ 
trict. The authorities confirmed Thdkur Sinh in his title of Rdjd, and 
in the territories which he then possessed. On his death in 1852, his 
son, Gydn Sinh, of doubtful legitimacy, obtained the inferior title of 
Rdi, with half the land, and no political powers. The resumed half has 
since been restored, with certain reservations in favour of Government. 
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Population .—The Census of 1868 returned the number of inhabitants 
at 90,313, spread over an area of 1926 square miles, distributed among 
48 villages or townships, and inhabiting an aggregate of 22,138 houses. 
The density of population accordingly amounted to 47 persons per 
square mile. The people are almost exclusively Hindus in religion, the 
ancient faith numbering 90,206 adherents, as against 100 Muham¬ 
madans and 7 Christians. The chief castes rank as follows in 
numerical order:—Kanets, 52,836; Ddgis, 26,495; and Brdhmans, 
6615. The two former tribes probably represent impure or degraded 
R&jputs. The character of the hillmen resembles that of most other 
mountaineers in its mixture of simplicity, independence, and supersti¬ 
tion. Polyandry still prevails in Seordj, but has almost died out 
elsewhere. It consists simply of a community of wives amongst 
brothers, who hold all their other goods in common, and regard their 
women as labourers on the farm. The temples usually occupy 
picturesque sites, and are dedicated rather to local deities than to the 
greater gods of the Hindu Pantheon. The language, though peculiar 
to the valley, belongs essentially to the Indian or Neo-Sanskritic 
family, having a basis of Urdu and Pahdri, with an infusion of 
Thibetan vocables. The only place deserving the name of town is 
Sultanpur, the former capital and modern headquarters of the tahsil, 
situated in Kullu proper, on the right bank of the Bcas, with a popu¬ 
lation in 1868 of 1100. Nagar, also a capital of the native Rdjds, 
possesses some interest from its fine old palace or castle, crowning 
an eminence, which rises above the Beas to the height of about 1000 
feet. 

Agriculture .—Out of a total area amounting to 799,834 acres, the 
settlement returns show 762,467 unoccupied, as against 37,367 in 
occupation. Of the latter amount, 32,884 acres are under actual 
cultivation, the remainder being set down as waste or grass lands. 
Seven-eighths of the unoccupied waste lies above the limits of possible 
cultivation. About 24 per cent, of the cultivated area produces two 
crops a year. The staple spring products include wheat, barley, 
poppy, tobacco, and oil-seeds; the autumn crops are maize, rice, pulses, 
and millets. The cultivation of tea has spread, under Government 
auspices, from Kdngra proper into Kul’u. Irrigation is effected by 
small canals cut from the hill streams, as much as 19 per cent of the 
cultivated fields being artificially supplied with water in the greater part 
of Kullu Proper. The tenure of land has been largely assimilated to 
the ordinary Indian system, the whole artificial village, made up of 
separate hamlets, being held jointly responsible for the entire land 
revenue assessed upon it 

Commerce and Trade , etc .—The surplus commodities of Kullu con¬ 
sist of rice, wheat, opium, tobacco, tea, and honey. The rice and 
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wheat go chiefly to supply the barren valley of Ldhiil, though a little 
grain also finds its way to the plains. Traders from the Punjab towns 
and neighbouring hill States buy up the opium, while the tobacco is 
exported both into Ldhdl and Spiti, and into the Simla States. Manu¬ 
factures are all but unknown. Two roads leads from Kdngrd to 
Sultanpur, and another connects the same place with Simla Wooden 
bridges cross the principal rivers. The main route to Leh and Ydrkand 
follows the right bank of the Beas, crosses the Rohtang Pass, pursue.^ 
the valley of the Bhaga to Bdra Ldcha Pass, and thence descends into 
I.addkh. A post office has been established at Sultanpur, with a daily 
mail from Pdlampur. Education remains at a very low ebb, but 
Government schools exist at the six principal villages. Sultdnpur also 
possesses a Government charitable dispensary. 

Medical Aspects .—The average annual rainfall of the valley may be 
put at from 45 to 50 inches. The mean temperature for the month 
of August amounts to 78° F.; that of November to 55°. The climate 
cannot be considered favourable to health. Intermittent fevers and 
bowel complaints prevail in an endemic form, while epidemics of 
virulent contagious fever and cholera break out from time to time. 
(ioitre and cretinism also occur, as in other confined valleys. Much 
of the mortality might probably be prevented by cleanliness and better 
sanitary arrangements; but the rank vegetation, damp soil, and hot 
sun will always prove prejudicial to the public health, in the opinion of 
the settlement officer. 

Kullur. —Ghat or pass in South Kanara District, Madras. Lat. 13° 
52' to 13 0 53' 20" n., and long. 74° 53' to 74 0 34' k. One of the 
principal passes in the Western Ghats, connecting the plateau of 
Mysore and Coorg with the low plains of Kanara. 

EulpaMr. —Town in Hamirpur District, North-Western Provinces, 
and headquarters of the tahs'il of the same name. Pop. (1872), 6044, 
consisting of 5390 Hindus and 654 Muhammadans; situated in lat. 
25° 19' 10" n., and long. 79° 39' 40" e., in the southern hill country; 
distant from Hamfrpur 60 miles south. Founded by Jagatrija, son of 
the great Bundela leader, Chhatar Sal, and Rdjd of Jaitpur. Each of 
Jagatrdjd’s sons built himself a mansion in the town, the ruins of which 
still exist. Kesri Sinh also erected the Toriya fort, whose remains still 
stand. Large tanks, built by the Bundela Rdjas. Tahst/i, police 
station, school, sardi, unpretentious mosques and temples. Trade in 
grain, cotton, and the al dye. Centre of local disaffection during the 
Mutiny. 

Kulsi. —River of Assam, formed by the junction of the Ka-khri and 
Um-gin in the Khdsi Hills. The united stream flows north into 
Kdmrtip District, and, after a very winding course, which changes year 
by year, finally falls into the Brahmaputra, in lat. 26° 9' n., and long. 
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91° 22' e. In the plains it is navigable by native boats during the 
greater part of the year. On its banks in Kdmnip District are several 
valuable forests of sdl trees, under the protection of the Forest Depart¬ 
ment. The timber depot is at Kukurmdra, at the crossing of the 
trunk road. 

Kulsi. — Forest reserve and experimental plantation in Kdmnip 
District, Assam; on the right or west bank of the river of the same 
name, immediately north of the Bdrdwdr reserve. Area, 3520 acres, 
or 5's square miles. The surface soil is a sandy loam covered with 
vegetable mould, resting upon granitoid rock, much decomposed. 
There are several marshy tracts, inundated during the rains. About 2 
square miles are covered with sdl (Shorea robusta), which it is intended 
to preserve. The remainder is being gradually planted experimentally 
with teak (Tectona grandis), sissu (Dalbergia sissoo), tun (Cedrela 
toona), nahor (Mesua ferrea), sum (Artocarpus chaplasha); and all 
the land not suitable for timber-trees is to be planted with caoutchouc 
or india-rubber (Ficus elastica). At the close of the year 1874-75, 
53 acres had been planted with teak, 20 with sissu, and 65 with 
caoutchouc. 

Kulsia. —Native State, Punjab .—See Kalsia. 

Kulu. —Valley and Subdivision in Kangra District, Punjab .—See 
Kullu. 

KulutZ&i.—Village in the Ladakh Division of Kashmir State, 
Punjab; perched upon an elevated site above the right bank of the 
Indus. Lat. 34 0 19' n., long. 76° 58' e. A wooden bridge crosses 
the river, which is here about 25 yards in width. The population 
consists chiefly of Buddhists. 

Kum&on. —Division and District in the North-Western Provinces.— 
See Kumaun. 

Kumdr (also called Pangdsi ).—River of the Gangetic Delta, Bengal 
An offshoot of the Matdbhanga, leaving the main stream near Alam- 
ddngd, and flowing a tortuous easterly and south-easterly course, first for 
a few miles through Nadiya District, and afterwards through Jessor, 
till it forms a connection with the Garai. The head of the river is 
closed during summer by a bar of sand, and silting is rapidly going 
on in its upper reaches. In Jessor, the river deepens into a beautiful 
stream of clear water, navigable by large boats all the year round. 

Kum&r. — River in Faridpur District, Bengal; a branch of the 
Chandna, taking off from that river near Kandipur, a few miles 
west of Faridpur town, and, flowing a tortuous course generally from 
north-west to south-east, falls into the Aridl Khdn at Maddripur, in 
lat 23° 10' n., and long. 90° 15' 45" e. Navigable for small boats 
throughout the year. 

Kumdradh&ri. — River in the territory of Coorg, which rises in 
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kt. 13 50' n., and long. 76° 52' e., in the Subrahmanya range of the 
Western Ghdts, and flows westwards towards the Malabar coast. Near 
the village of Uppindngadi it meets the Netravati river, and the com¬ 
bined stream, under the latter name, flows into the sea near Mangalore. 
In the lower part of its course it is much used for navigation; small 
boats can proceed even above Uppindngadi. 

Kumdrganj.—Village in Dinajpur District, Bengal; situated on the 
Atrdi river. One of the principal seats of District trade. 

Kumdrgary.—Village and headquarters of a police circle ( thdnd) 
in Rangpur District, Bengal; situated on the right bank of the Kardtoyd 
river. 

Kumdri.—-Village on the headland forming the extreme southern¬ 
most point of India.— See Comorin. 

Kum&rkMli ( Comercolly ).—Municipal town and headquarters of a 
police circle ( th&nd) in Nadiya District, Bengal; situated on the left 
bank of the Gardi river. Lat. 23° 51' 30" n., long. 89° 17' 14" e. Pop. 
(1872), Hindus, 3253; Muhammadans, 1983; Christians, 13; total, 
3251, viz. 2479 males and 2772 females. Municipal income (1876-77), 
^215; expenditure, ,£211; average incidence of taxation, 9fd. per 
head. Station on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

Kum 4 im. — Division or Commissionership under the jurisdiction 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces. Lat 
28° 55' to 31° 5' n., and long. 78° 17' 15" to 80° 36' 15" e. It com¬ 
prises the two Districts of Kumaun and Garhwai,, with a total area of 
ix,300 square miles, and a population (1872) of 743,602 persons. 

Kum&un.—The principal District in the Division of the same name 
in the North-Western Provinces, including the nominal Subdivisions of 
Kumaun Proper, Kali Kumaun, and the Bhdbhar. It lies between 
lat. 28° 55' and 30° 30' 30" n., and between long. 78° 32' and 80° 56' 
15" e. Area (according to the Parliamentary Abstract for 1878), 
6000 square miles; population in 1872, 433,314 persons. The admini¬ 
strative headquarters are at Almora town. 

Physical Aspects. —Kumaun District consists, first, of the sub-Himalayan 
ranges; and, secondly, of the bhdbhar or waterless forest, averaging from 
10 to 13 miles in breadth, which stretches between the mountains 
and the Tardi. Of the entire area of the highlands, only 500 square 
miles are returned as cultivated, and 100 square miles as cultivable. 
No country exhibits more extraordinary diversities of temperature and 
climate than Kumdun. The southern or bhdbhar portion is of con¬ 
siderable elevation. It is distinguished by a total absence of running 
water, and is bounded on the south by a line of springs. This tract 
consists of the loose detritus of the lower hills, resting on a bed 
of hard clay. The moisture, instead of flowing off from the surface, 
sinks downwards to the clay beneath, over which it percolates in a 
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southern direction, and eventually comes to light in the Tarai. 
The rivers descending from the lower hills, in the same manner lose 
a considerable portion of their volume on entering the bhdbhar ; 
and in many instances, during the hot and cold seasons, their 
beds are perfectly dry for the space of 9 or 10 miles, after which they 
again fill with water, and, reinforced by the numerous springs which 
gush out of the earth on the border of the moist country, form the 
characteristic feature of the Tardi. Up to 1850, the bhdbhar was an 
almost impenetrable forest, given up to wild animals; but since then, 
the numerous clearings have attracted a large population from the 
hills, who cultivate the rich soil during the hot and cold seasons, 
returning to the hills in the rains. The bhdbhar is, however, still for 
tlte most part unreclaimed jungle of the thickest and most luxuriant 
description; and what changes have taken place in the appearance of 
this tract by clearing and irrigation, have all been effected within the 
last twenty-five years, under the personal superintendence of General 
Ramsay, now the Commissioner of Kumaitn. With the exception of 
these low lands, and a few similar tracts of small extent stretching 
along the great rivers in the lower parts of their courses, Kumdun is 
a maze of mountains, some of which are among the loftiest known. 
The ranges run, as a rule, from east to west in groups, connected 
and intersected by other ridges varying much in elevation, and gradually 
increasing in height as they approach the north and north-east frontier, 
which divides the drainage system of the Indus and Sutlej from that 
of the Ganges. The crest of the Nfti Pass is 16,570 feet above 
the sea; the Mand Pass, 18,000 feet; the Juhdr or Milam Pass, 

1 7,270 feet To the west, on the boundary of Garhwdl, is the Trisul 
Mountain, so called from its peaks having the appearance of a 
trident, the most easterly of which attains an elevation of 22,342 feet, 
the middle peak 23,092 feet, and the western peak 23,382 feet. To 
the north-east of Trisul is Nando. Devi, with an elevation of 25,661 
feet; and Nandakot, the katiya or couch of the great goddess Nandd, 
with a height of 22,538 feet. Farther east are the two highest of the 
PanchchUla peaks, 22,673 an d 21,114 feet respectively. In fact, in a 
tract not more than 140 miles in length and 40 miles in breadth, there 
are over 30 peaks rising to elevations exceeding 18,000 feet South of 
the thirtieth parallel of latitude no peaks attain the limit of perpetual 
snow, and few exceed 10,000 feet 

The rivers chiefly take their rise in the southern slope of the 
I hibetan watershed to the north of the loftiest peaks, amongst which 
they make their way down valleys of rapid declivity and extraordi¬ 
nary depth. Enumerated from east to west, the principal rivers are 

the Kdli, known as the Sdrda where it debouches on the plains, and 
as the Gogra (Ghdgra) farther south to its junction with the Ganges on 
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the borders of Bengal; and its affluents the eastern Dhauli, Gunka, 
Goriganga, eastern Rimganga, and Sarju; next come the Pindar and 
Kailganga, whose waters join the Alaknanda. Inferior to these, but 
connected with them, are the drainage lines of the southern and less 
elevated tablelands. Of such the principal are the Ladhiya, Baliya 
Bhakra, Bhaur, Kosi, and western Rdmganga, which last takes its rise 
in Garhwdl District; but ultimately all reach the Ganges. It is only 
by the beds of these rivers that access is afforded to the Province from 
the plains on the south and Hundes on the north. 

There are several lakes in the Chhakhdta fargand, the overflow of 


which is used for providing the small canals of the bhdbhar with water 
during the cold and hot seasons. Jn the Himdlayan ranges, also, 
are several unimportant natural reservoirs resembling lakes. The 
principal lakes arc—the Naini Til, 4703 feet long by 1518 feet broad, 
with a maximum depth of 93 feet, and circumference of 2\ miles; 
Bhim Til, 5580 feet long by 1490 broad, with a maximum depth of 87 
feet; Naukuchiya, 3T2o feet long by 2270 broad, with a maximum 
depth of 132 feet; Mahva Tal, 4480 feet long by 1833 broad, with 
a maximum depth of 127 feet. Although the successive steep ridges 
of Kumdun are only separated by narrow ravines instead of by true 
valleys, yet, as compared with Garhwal and other cis-Sutlej western 
Districts, it can boast of some extensive river plateaux and level 
uplands, which give a peculiar character to its scenery. Of the 
former, Sumeswdr and Hawalbdgh on the Kosi, the Katyur valley on 
the Gaomati, and the whole centre tract of Pali watered by the Gagas 
and western Ramganga are remarkable examples; of the latter, may 
be mentioned Chdrdl in Kali Kumaun, and the neighbourhood of 
Lohaghdt and Pithordgarh. The valuable timber of the yet uncleared 
forest tracts in Kumaun is now under official supervision. The chief 
trees arc the chlro r three-leaved Himalayan pine, the cypress, fir, alder, 
sdl or iron-wood, and saindan. Sal, the most valuable of all, grows 
abundantly in the valleys, stretching down to the plains, and is strictly 


preserved by the Forest Department 

The fauna and flora of Kumdun District are very varied, but can 
only be described here shortly. The wild animals include the leopard, 
hyaena, black and brown bear, jackal, monkey, fox, deer of several 
species, chamois, yak. Elephants are found in the bhdbhar, and m the 
forests bordering on the Siwdlik Hills. They are now protected by 
order of Government, and are captured, when required, by means of 
khedas. Tigers are becoming scarcer every year. Venomous snakes 
are numerous. The mura fly is very troublesome in the months of 
April and May. Limestone, sandstone, slate, gneiss, and granite con¬ 
stitute the principal geological formations of the District. Mines of 
iron, copper, gypsum, lead, asbestos, and coral exist; but they are not 
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thoroughly worked, and often their inaccessible position, combined 
with the absence of coal, renders any profitable out-turn impossible. 

History .—Of the early history of Kumdun very little is known. The 
few facts on record tend to show that at a remote period these moun¬ 
tains were the recognised home of the hero-gods of India, and an 
object of veneration to all Hindus. In the travels of the Chinese 
pilgrim Hiouen Thsang in the 7th century, the kingdom of Govisana, 
now identified with Kdsipur in the Kumdun tardi, is mentioned as 
adjacent to. Brahmaputra within the hill territory, a seat of civilised 
government. The earliest dynasty known to tradition is that of 
Katyiira Deos, eventually supplanted by the Chand Rdjas, the former 
reigning at Baijnath in the Katyur valley, at which place, and 
also at Dwdra Hdt, architectural remains are still extant. The 
Chand Rajas, of whom the first, Som Chdnd, is said to have come 
from Jhusi, near Allahdbdd, probably in the 10th century of our era, 
had their established seat of Government at Champhdwat in Kdli 
Kumdun. 

In 1563 a.d., the Chdnds having obtained full authority over all the 
petty chiefs, including the last descendant of the Kutyuras, the capital 
was transferred to Almora by Rdja Kalydn Chdnd. His son Rudra 
Chdnd was a contemporary of Akbar, and made his obeisance to that 
emperor at Eahore in 1587. The Muhammadan rulers never obtained 
a fixed footing in the hills; but in 1744 A.D., All Muhammad Khdn sent 
a force to invade Kumdun. The resistance of the Chdnd Rajd was 
weak and ineffectual. The Rohillds captured and plundered Almora. 
Though their stay in Kumdun was short, its results to the Province are 
bitterly remembered; and its mischievous, though zealously religious, 
character is still attested by the mutilated sculptures of some of the 
Kumdun temples. The Rohillds remained in the hills for seven months, 
when, disgusted with the climate and the hardships that they were forced 
to suffer, they accepted a bribe of 3 Idk/is of rupees (or ,£30,000), and 
returned to the plains. But Ali Muhammad Khdn was not satisfied 
with the conduct of his lieutenants; and three months after their retreat, 
at the commencement of 1745, the Rohillds returned. They were 
defeated at the very entrance of the hills near Bdrakheri, and made 
no further attempt on Kumdun. These were the first and last Muham¬ 
madan invasions of these hills. The Delhi Emperors never exercised 
any direct authority in Kumdun, although it was necessary for the 
Rdjd to admit their nominal supremacy for the sake of his possessions 
in the plains. These events were followed by disturbances and revolu¬ 
tions in Kumdun itself; and within the next thirty years the hill Rdjds 
lost all the country which they had held in the plains, except the 
tract known as the bhdbhar. In the middle of the 18th century, the 
Gdrkha tribe, under their chief Prithwi Ndrdyan, had made themselves 
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masters of the most important' part of the present kingdom of Nepdl. 
His successors determined, in 1790, to attack Kumaun. The Gurkha 
forces crossed the Kali, and advanced upon Almora through Gangoli 
and Kalf Kumdun. The titular Rdjd of Kumaun fled to the plains, 
and the whole of his territory was annexed to the other conquests of 
the Gurkhas. The Nepdlese rule lasted twenty-four years, and was of a 
cruel and oppressive character. In the early part of the present century, 
the Gurkhas had been making numerous raids in the British possessions 
lying at the foot of the Himalayas. All remonstrance was unavailing; 
and in December 1814, it was finally resolved to wrest Kumaun from 
the Gurkhas, and annex it to the British possessions, as no legitimate 
claimant on the part of the Chdnds was then in existence. Harakdeo 
Joshi, the minister of the last legitimate Rdjd of Kumdun, warmly 
espoused the British side. At the end of January 1815, everything was 
ready for the attack on Kumdun. The whole force consisted of 4500 
men with two 6-pounder guns. 

The first successful event on the British side during this war was 
the capture of Almora by Colonel Nicholls, on 26th April 1815. On 
the same day, Chandra Bahddur Sah, one of the principal Gurkha 
chiefs, sent a flag of truce to Colonel Nicholls, requesting a suspension 
of hostilities, and offering to treat for the evacuation of Kumaun. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner was deputed to hold a personal conference 
with Bam Sah, the Nepdlese commander at Almora; and on the following 
day the negotiation was brought to a close by the conclusion of a con¬ 
vention, under which the Gurkhas agreed to evacuate the Province and 
all its fortified places. It was stipulated that they should be allowed to 
retire across the Kali with their military stores and private property, 
the British providing the necessary supplies and carriage. As a 
pledge for the due fulfilment of the conditions, the fort of Ldlmandi 
(now Fort Moira) was the same day surrendered to the British troops. 
Captain Hearscy, who had been taken and imprisoned at Almora, was 
released at the same time. The Gurkhas were escorted across the Kali 
by our troops, and the British took possession of Kumdun and Garhwdl. 
The Hon. E. Gardner was the first Commissioner of Kumdun; and in 
August 1817, he was succeeded by his assistant, Mr. Traill. He was 
followed in 1835 by Colonel Gowan and Mr. S. T. Lushington, under 
the latter of whom Mr. J. H. Batten carried out the first regular settle¬ 
ment of the Province, and in 1848 succeeded Mr. Lushington as Com¬ 
missioner. In 1856, Captain (now Major-General Sir Henry) Ramsay 
was appointed Commissioner, and still manages the affairs of Kumdun. 
Mr. P. Whalley, in his Report on the non-Regulation Provinces, states 
that the administrative history of Kumdun divides itself naturally into 
three periods—under Traill, under Batten, and under Ramsay. The 
regime in the first period was essentially despotic and personal, in con- 
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trast with the centralizing tendencies which the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment had developed. It was at the same time just and eminently 
progressive. Mr. Traill’s incumbency terminated in 1835, and then 
followed an interval of uncertainty. Traill left the Province orderly, 
prosperous, and comparatively civilised; but his machinery was not 
easily worked by another hand. There was no law, and the lawgiver 
had been withdrawn. The Board of Commissioners and the Government 
found it necessary to reassert their control, and to lay down specific 
rules in matters that had hitherto been left to the judgment of the 
Commissioner. Mr. Batten was then only Assistant Commissioner of 
Garhwdl, but he was a man eminently qualified both by training and 
disposition to second the action of Government, and to assist in the 
inauguration of the new era. His talents had already been recognised, 
and from this period he was consulted in every step; and it was his 
influence, more than that of any single officer, which gave its stamp 
and character to the period (1836-56) distinguished by his name. It 
w'as marked in its earlier stage by an introduction of codes and rules and 
the predominance of official supervision, which gradually diminished as 
Mr. Batten gained influence, position, and experience. Thus the second 
period glided insensibly into the third, which, nevertheless, has a dis¬ 
tinctive character of its own. In General Ramsay’s administration we 
see the personal sway and unhampered autocracy of the first era 
happily blending with the orderly procedure and observance of fixed 
rules and principles, which formed the chief feature of the second 
period. 

Population , etc. —The population of Kumaun comprised 425,963 
Hindus and 5569 Musalmans out of the total 433,314 persons enume¬ 
rated in 1872. The Musalmdns are chiefly recent immigrants from 
the plains, or the descendants of the retainers of the Kumaun Rdjds. 
The majority of the Hindus b( long to the tribe of Khdsias, identified 
by some with the inhabitants of the Khdsi Hills in Assam. The 
Khdsias of Kumdun are to all intents and purposes Hindus in 
religion and customs, and their language is purely Hindu, as shown 
both by the archaic records extant and by their present dialect. 
There is every reason to believe that the original Khasias, or inhabit¬ 
ants of Khasdes, mentioned by the Hindu lawgiver Manu, some 
2500 years ago, were Hindus, and identical with the modern tribe 
of Khdsias. Successive immigrations from the plains imposed upon 
them masters, who absorbed all power, and introduced observances 
characteristic of the Brahman and Kshattriya castes. The Doms, 
corresponding to the Chamars of the plains, rank as the lowest of 
the Khdsias, and until the British occupation they were the predial 
slaves of the landholders. It is by no means proved that these Doms 
are the descendants of any non-Aryan aboriginal race. They share 
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with their Khdsia countrymen the superstitious belief in demons and 
sprites common to all mountaineers. Every crag and summit has its 
local deity and shrine, at which kids are offered in sacrifice; at the larger 
temples at river junctions, buffaloes are similarly slaughtered. Most of 
the great tribes of Northern India have their representatives amongst the 
hill communities, and among the Brdhmans the tribe of astrologers, 
known as jyotishes or joshis, have attained the greatest influence. The 
Bhotiyas (from Bhot, the corrupt form of Bod or Thibet) inhabit the 
country lying north of the great peaks. The Bhotiyas are distinctly of 
Thibetan origin, but they are little inclined themselves to admit this 
fact. In the Juhdr valley especially, they have adopted the language and 
customs of their Hindu neighbours ; though, if report be true, when 
once across the border they do as the Thibetans do, and are good 
Buddhists. The features and dialect of the Bhotiyas resemble closely 
those of the people of Thibet. The Kumdunis themselves are a 
tolerably fair, good-looking race; and, except in the extreme northern 
pargands, any difference of feature may be attributed to climatic influ¬ 
ences rather than to any extensive intermixture of Tartar blood. On the 
whole, the character of the people is estimable and pleasing. The men 
are active, cheerful, honest, and industrious. The women in their 
youth are generally pretty. The obnoxious custom of polyandry is here 
unknown, but polygamy is frequent. The 4606 villages of the District 
are scattered about the hillsides, the houses being built of stone laid 
in mud, and roofed with slates, or with planks or thatch. The better 
class of dwellings are ornamented with wooden carvings, principally of 
*Z«-wood (Cedrela toona). The only native town is Ai.mora. Champ- 
hawat, the ruined capital of the Chands, ranks only as a village, though 
it boasts of a talisili in the old fort. There are large bdzars at the 
European stations of Naini Tal and Ranikhf.t. Milam, the principal 
residence of the Juhdr Bhotiyas, is a large, well-built village, but is 
uninhabitable between November and May. Of the mandis or market 
gatherings in the bhdbhar , Rdmnagar on the Kosi is the most con¬ 
siderable. 

Agriculture. —The agriculture of the bhdbhar is being assimilated so 
rapidly to that of the plains, that a separate notice of it is hardly 
required. Wheat and mustard form a large proportion of the rab'i or 
spring crops, and the irrigation absolutely necessary for all cultivation 
in that tract, is supplied by a well-organized system of small canals. 
The area available for cultivation is small in Kumdun. In order to 
remedy this deficiency, the sides of hills, wherever possible, have been 
cut down into terraces, rising above each other in regular succession, and 
having their fronts supported by stone abutments. The soil, except in 
some of the valleys, is often poor and stony, and requires much manure. 
In certain localities, periodical cultivation with the hoe only is carried on. 
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On the better kinds of land, rice, wheat, and tobacco are grown; on the 
others, according to the season, wheat, barley, mustard, vetch, flax, 
Indian com, millets, pulses, sugar-cane, cotton, oil-seeds, etc. The 
staple food of the peasantry is the millet called mandua (Eleusine 
corocana), the ragi of the Deccan. The cucumber family is largely 
used; and in the southernmost pargands, ginger, turmeric, and capsicums 
are profitable crops. Potatoes are becoming common in some localities, 
but are not so plentifully grown as in the Simla Hills. Fruit is very 
plentiful in Kumaun. The oranges grown here are of excellent quality. 
The tea plantations form now an important and valuable feature in the 
District, but are almost entirely in the hands of F.uropean owners. In 
1876-77, the number of gardens was 19, covering an area of 2222 acres. 
The total yield of tea in that year was 261,060 lbs. The recent 
opening up of the Central Asian market through Afghan traders, who 
come to the plantations in person, has given a fresh impetus to this 
industry, which had begun to decline. 

Property in Kumaun, both in theory and practice, has ever been 
vested in the State. The occupant landholders possess a hereditary and 
transferable property in the soil, but their rights were never indefeas¬ 
ible, and have always been revocable at the hands of the sovereign. 
The proprietary right is in a state of extreme subdivision, each hamlet 
or village being shared commonly amongst many petty proprietors. 
Where the proprietary and occupancy rights are vested in the same 
individual, the cultivating tenants under him possess no rights in the 
soil, and are mere tenants-at-will. Fully three-fifths of the arable land 
in Kumaun arc cultivated by the proprietors themselves. Proprietors 
simply pay their share of the Government demand; while old occupancy 
tenants ( k/iayakdrs) are subject to an additional money payment, in 
commutation of certain dues and fees formerly, demanded. In native 
times, Brdhmans and other principal grantees cultivated their lands by 
means of hdlyas or domestic slaves. In the tea plantations, the planters 
hold their estates in what would be elsewhere called pure zaniinddri 
right, including that portion of the adjacent forest and waste, within fixed 
boundaries, to which. Government has given up its claim. A very few 
instances of such tenure also exist among the principal natives of the 
Province. The head-man of every village h called the pradhdn , whose 
office is often hereditary, but essentially elective. In large estates each 
clan has its own representative head-man. The Government revenue 
is collected by and paid through the pradhdns , who are remunerated by 
rent-free lands and certain fees and privileges. They are the local 
police officers in each village for reporting offences, etc. The higher 
class of hereditary head-men are called sijdnas, kamtns , and thokddrs. 

Natural Calamities. —No universal famine has taken place in Kumdun 
since the British gained possession of the District. The worst calamities 
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of this kind were in 1838 and 1867. disastrous tloods are unknown, 
but sometimes, as in 1840, the valley lands suffer from sudden freshets, 
which cover the soil with barren gravel. Heavy rains, too, wash away 
field terrace-walls, and houses and lands are occasionally injured by 
landslips. In the Bhot mahdls, avalanches are always threatening the 
safety of villages and of travellers, and laden cattle and sheep are some¬ 
times overwhelmed in the passes; but no great disaster has yet 
occurred requiring special notice. On an average of five years, 58 
persons have perished yearly in Kumaun from the attacks of wild 
animals and snake-bites; while the record of a single year shows the 
destruction of 45 tigers, 124 leopards, and 240 bears, at a cost of ^146 
in Government rewards. 

Manufactures, Commerce, etc. —If we except tea prepared on the 
several gardens, there arc no manufactures of any note. The people 
of the northern tracts, who use woollen clothing, weave a coarse kind 
of serge. The trade of Kumaun may be described under two heads— 
first, that in the hands of the Bhotiyas with Thibet; and, secondly, that 
with the plains. The Thibet trade is almost a complete monopoly in 
the hands of its carriers. The imports are ponies, yaks, jabus, sheep, 
and other' beasts of burden, salt, borax, gold, wool, drugs, precious 
stones, cow-tails, coarse woollen cloths, and Chinese silks. The exports 
are grain, cotton goods, broadcloth, quilts, hardware, tobacco, sugar, 
spices, dyes, tea, and wood for house-building. In the year 1876-77, 
imports via Juhar amounted to ^12,600, exports to ^4100; imports 
via Darma and Byaus were valued at ^8500, and exports at ^5500 
in value. Kumaun sends to the plains grain of sorts, clarified butter, 
tea, ginger, turmeric, red pepper, hill drugs and spices, bark for tanning, 
pine-tar, honey and wax, and a little iron and copper, besides the timber 
and wild jungle produce of the b/idbhar. Its imports comprise every 
article of necessity or luxury, both for Europeans and natives, 
which the hills themselves do not furnish. Trade has of late much 
improved, owing to the increase of markets and the improvement in 
communications. The roads in the hills are for the most part only 
bridle-paths, more or less well laid out, but all now well bridged, 
English iron suspension bridges having superseded the old native 
rope jhulas over the larger rivers. Cart-roads run from Haldwani 
to Ndini Tdl, and from Ramnagar to Rdnikhct and Almora, the latter 
penetrating into the very heart of the Province. Among the resources 
of Kumdun, which may be further developed, are the mineral and 
metallic products. At Dechauri in the bhdbhar, experiments are being 
carried on with a view to the profitable working of the tertiary iron ores, 
in the vicinity of forest fuel. 

Administration .—The public revenue under the native rulers was 
derived from a variety of sources besides land produce, most of which 
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were given up at the conquest by the British. Traill’s land assessments 
were for short periods; Batten’s Settlement in 1846 was for twenty 
years; Beckett’s existing Settlement is for thirty years, and is the first 
based on a regular survey. Though it has produced a large increase 
of the Government demand, its incidence on the land is light, the 
average rate being Rs. 1. 3. n, or about 2s. s^d., per cultivated bisi 
or local acre, and Rs. o. 13. xo per bisi on total cultivated and 
cultivable area. For the collection of the revenue, as well as for 
general duty, 2 tahsilddrs are stationed at Almora and Champawdt. 
They are assisted by local patwdris , a peculiar class of mixed fiscal and 
Judicial petty officers, each of whom has charge of one or more pattis, 
paid chiefly from a cess of 4 per cent, on the land revenue. Besides 
this cess, there is a District ddk or post-office cess of 3 per cent, in 
lieu of personal service, and a school cess to provide vernacular 
education. A small tax of from 1 to 3 rupees (2s. to 6s.) is levied 
on village water-mills for grinding corn. There are police stations at 
Almora, Ndini Tdl, Rdm'khet, Champawdt, Thor, and Pdli within the 
hills, and at Rdmnagar, Kdladhdngo, Haldwdni, and Barmdeo in the 
bhdbhar, where protection is required at the mandis or marts. There is 
a jail at Almora, but crime in Kumdun is, generally speaking, light. 
In 1876, there were 6 cases of murder—x of robbery, 4 of burglary, and 
97 of common theft. 

The Civil Courts, presided over by the European staff and 2 native 
subordinate judges, have a simple procedure, resembling that of our 
county courts, and deal with a rather excessive amount of petty litiga¬ 
tion, chiefly connected with land. The language used is Hindi, written 
in the Ndgari character, and well known to the suitors. 

Climate , etc .—With the exception of the bhdbhar and. deep valleys, 
Kumdun on the whole enjoys a mild climate. Even at heights from 
5000 feet upwards, supposed to possess a European climate, the 
periodical rains and atmospheric conditions preceding and following 
them, throw the whole southern slope of the great Himdlayan chain for 
almost half the year into the sub-tropical rather than the temperate 
region. The seven months from October to April are delightful. The 
rainfall of the outer' range, which is first struck by the monsoon, is double 
that of the central hills, in the average p'oportion of 80 inches to 40. 
No winter passes without snow on the higner ridges, and in some years 
its occurrence is universal throughout the mountain tract. Frosts, 
especially in the valleys, are often severe. The average death-rate per 
1000 for the years 1869 to 1875 was estimated at 18 persons. There are 
numerous Government dispensaries in the District, and the American 
Mission has its medical establishments also. Kumdun is occasionally 
visited by epidemic cholera. Leprosy, affecting 4 to 5 per 1000 persons, 
is most prevalent in the east of the District There is an asylum 
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at Almora for those suffering from this disease. Goitre and cretinism 
afflict a small proportion of the inhabitants, especially in the north¬ 
eastern pargands. The hill fevers at times exhibit the rapid and 
malignant features of plague. The mahdmari pestilence, which was 
formerly confined to Garhwal, has of late years extended its ravages to 
Kumaun. The authorities are giving their anxious attention to sanitary 
measures, the total neglect and violation of which have produced among 
the Khdsias fatal typhoid outbreaks. Murrains break out from time to 
time among the cattle. 

KumbMkamdrug.—Mountain in North Arcot District, Madras. 
Lat. 13° 34' 35" n., long. 79° 55' 22" e. The principal peak in the 
Satliawad range of hills ; highest point, 2598 feet above sea level. 

Kumbhakonam.—Town in Tanjore District, Madras.— See Comha- 

CONUM. 

Kumbhar.—Town in Bhartpur (Bhurtporc) State, Rajputdna. Lat 
27 0 19' n., long. 77° 25' e.; ri miles north-west of Bhartpur. Thornton 
states that it was founded in the 18th century; unsuccessfully besieged 
by the Marhattds in 1754; surrendered to the British in 1826, after the 
capture of Bhartpur. The palace of the Rdjd commands the surround¬ 
ing plain, and serves as a fortress. Post office. 

Kumbh&rligMt.—Mountain pass over the Western Ghats, between 
Ratndgiri and Satara Districts, Bombay. I .at. 17° 26' n., long. 73° 45' 
e. ; 123 miles south-east by south of Bombay. It is traversed by a line 
of road from Kardd in Satara to the port of Chiplun in Ratndgiri. 

EomMrsain.—One of the Hill States, under the Government of 
the Punjab. Lat 31° 6' to 31° 20' 30" n., and long. 77° 22' to 77° 
35' E. The village of Kumhdrsain is situated in lat. 31° 19' n., and 
long. 77 0 30' E., about 40 miles east of Simla. This State, formerly a 
feudatory of Bashahr, was declared independent after the expulsion of 
the Gtirkhas in 1815. The sanad, dated 7th February 1816, binds the 
chief and his heirs to render feudal service to the British Government. 
The Rdnd of Kumhdrsain, Hird Sinh, is a Rdjput, born about 1850. 
The area of the State is 90 square miles ; its population was estimated 
in 1875 at 10,000, and the revenue at ^1000. The State pays a 
tribute to the British Government of ,£200. 

Kumhr&wan.— Pargand in Rdi Bareli District, Oudh ; bounded on 
the north by Haidardbdd pargand of Bara Bdnki, on the east by tahsU 
Mohdnldlganj of Lucknow, on the south by pargand Hardoi, and on 
the west by Rokha Jais. Watered by the river Ndiya. Area, 70 square 
miles; pop. (1869), 44,619, of whom 13,941 are Hindus, chiefly 
Amethia Kshattriyas and Kurmis. Government land revenue, 
1,690; average incidence per acre, 5s. 2fd. The chief proprietary 
body are Amethia Kshattriyas, a branch of the Chamdr Gaurs, said 
to be the descendants of a Gaur widow, who, at the extirpation of 
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the Kshattriyas by the Brdhmans, found an asylum in a Chamdr’s 
hut. The memory of this humble refuge is still kept alive by the 
worship of the rdpi or cobbler’s cutting tool. Great numbers of the 
Chamdr Gaurs now hold villages in Hardoi District, and it is probable 
that the Amethias were an offshoot of the same immigration. Tradition 
discovers them first at Shiupuri and afterwards at the celebrated fortress 
of Kdlinjar. Somewhere about the time of Tamerlane’s invasion of 
Hindustan, Rdipdl Sinh left Kdlinjar and settled at Arnethi in Lucknow, 
and a branch of the family subsequently obtained Kumhrdwan. Of the 
58 villages comprising the pargatid, 32 are tdlukddn, 17 zamind&ri, 4 
pattiddri, 2 bhdydchdra, and 3 revenue free-grants. 

Kumilld.— Headquarters town of Tipperah District, Bengal—.S& 
Comilt.a. 

Kumirid. —Village and headquarters of a police circle ( thdnd ) in 
Chittagong District, Bengal; situated near the sea-coast, on the main 
road from Tipperah to Chittagong. Lat. 20° 30' 15" n., long. 91 0 45' 
40" E. 

Kumldgarh.— Fortress in Mandi State, Punjab ; situated in lat. 31 0 
48' n., and long. 76° 43' e., near the south bank of the Beas (Bids); con¬ 
sisting of a’range of forts, about 3 miles in length, constructed partly 
of masonry and partly of the natural sandstone rock. The principal 
stronghold crowns an isolated peak, whose precipitous sides tower 1500 
feet above the Beas, with double that elevation above sea level. Sansdr 
Chdnd, Rdjd of Kangra, attacked the fortifications unsuccessfully; 
but General Ventura, the partisan Sikh commander, succeeded in 
carrying them, against the popular belief in their impregnability. 

Kumpta. —Town and port,Kanara District, Bombay .—See Coompta. 

Kundwdr.— Subdivision of Bashahr State, Punjab (Panjab). Lat. 
31 0 16' to 32 0 3' n., and long. 77 0 33' to 79° 2' e. ; bounded on the 
north by Spiti, on the east by Chinese territory, on the south by 
Bashahr and Garhwdl, and on the west by Kullu. Estimated area, 2100 
square miles; estimated population, 10,000. Consists of a rugged and 
elevated country, 70 miles in length by 40 in breadth, through whose 
lofty ridges the deeply cleft valley of the Sutlej winds its tortuous 
course. The rocky and precipitous banks of the central river afford 
little room for cultivation; but the minor /alleys of its tributaries are 
assiduously tilled by the mountaineers The chief streams are— 
the Li or river of Spiti, the Ddrbang, the Pfjar, the Kozhdng, the 
Malgin, and the Ydld, which flow into the Sutlej on the right side; 
and the Hocho, the Tughlagkhur, the Tidang, and the Baspa, which 
enter from the left The Sutlej, which forms everywhere the centre of 
depression, has an elevation of about 10,000 feet on the nohh-eastem 
border, falling to about 5000 feet as it passes out of Kundwdr on the 
south-west. The lower valley has a warm climate, rendered oppressively 
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hot in summer by radiation from the rocks. The monsoon reaches 
only the southern extremity of Kundwdr, so that the autumn rains do 
not extend to the upper half, which depends almost entirely for its 
water supply upon artificial irrigation from the hill streams. Winter is 
rigorous, and the snow often blocks up and isolates the higher villages 
for considerable periods together. Nevertheless, grapes yield an abun¬ 
dant vintage, being manufactured into raisin wine and strong spirit. 
The population consists of a mixed Thibetan and Hindu race, the 
Turanian element preponderating in the north, while the southern region 
is inhabited by persons of Aryan type. In physique, the Kundwdris 
are tall, athletic, well made, and dark skinned; while their character 
stands high for hospitality, truthfulness, and honesty. Alone among 
the neighbouring hill tribes, they successfully resisted the Gdrkha 
invasion, and so completely baffled the enemy by breaking down bridges, 
that the Gurkhas entered into a convention by which, in return for a 
tribute of £, 750 per annum, they agreed to leave the valley unmolested. 
Polyandry everywhere exists in its fullest form. The religion of the 
Kundwdr shows the same mixed origin as its ethnical peculiarities. The 
northern villages profess Buddhism of the Thibetan model; in the 
south, Hinduism prevails, while the middle region shades off gradually 
from one faith into the other, producing grotesque mixtures of cere¬ 
monial and belief. Brdhmans do not live beyond Salidran, near the 
southern frontier; at Kanum, half-way across the tract, the Thibetan 
sacred books are in use, and lamas are found, but the Hindu veneration 
for kine still exists, and the distinctions of caste survive ; while at Hang- 
rang, on the northern frontier, Buddhism assumes the pure Thibetan form. 
The language shades off, like the religion, from Thibetan in the north 
to neo-Sanskritic dialects on the Indian side. The chief villages in the 
valley are Sangnam and Kanum. 

Ktinch.—South-western tahs'il of Jaldun District, North-Western 
Provinces; consisting of a level plain, much cut up by ravines along 
the Pahdj river on its western border, and irrigated by the inundation 
known as pan from the Samthar State on the south. Area, 209 square 
miles, of which 168 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 67,041; land revenue, 
,£20,464; total Government revenue, ,£21,558; rental paid by culti¬ 
vators, .£36,473 ; incidence of Government revenue per acre, 3s. o|d. 

Ktinch. —Municipal town in Jaldun District, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, and headquarters of the tahs'il of the same name. Lat. 
25 0 59' 30" N., long. 79 0 n' 55" k. ; pop. (1872), 14,448, consisting of 
11,956 Hindus and 2492 Muhammadans. Stands on the open 
plain, distant from Urai 19 miles west, from Kdlpi 42 miles south¬ 
west Consists of a business end to the east, and quiet, straggling, 
country village to the west. Large tank, known as Govind Rdo’s Tdl, 
built about 1750; adorned with steps on all sides, and a cupola at each 
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corner. Cotton and wheat market; market for molasses, rice, and 
tobacco; salt market. Narrow, tortuous, unmade, undrained bazar 
ways, with poor-looking and often ruinous shops. Surface much in¬ 
tersected by ravines and water-courses. Declining trade and popu¬ 
lation; insufficient communications. In 1804, Colonel Fawcett, 
commanding British troops in Bundelkhand, sent a force to reduce 
a neighbouring fort Amfr Khan, then plundering Mau and Irichh, 
attacked them unexpectedly, and drove them back to their camp with 
considerable loss. The freebooting chief next plundered Kdlpi and 
Ata; but Kiinch was saved by the remains of the British force. 
Shortly afterwards, the British troops under Colonel Shepherd dispersed 
the marauding body. During the Mutiny of 1857, the rebels under 
Barjor Sinh frequently occupied Kiinch. Residence of an extra- 
Assistant Commissioner; tahsili, police station, tahsili school, girls’ 
school, Government charitable dispensary. Municipal revenue in 
1875-76, ^805; from taxes, £, 679, or 1 i|d. per head of population 
(14,682) within municipal limits. 

Ktllld. —Valley in Kashmir State, Punjab .—See Khund. 

KfindfL —Range of mountains in Nflgiri District, Madras. Lat. 11° 9' 
to 11° 21' 40" n., and long. 76° 27' 50" to 76° 46' e. The western wall 
of the Nflgiri plateau, rising abruptly from Malabar. The summit 
of the ridge is rocky and precipitous; and the sides, covered at places 
with grass, slope down to the valley of the Kdnda river, which separates 
this range from the rest of the tableland. The two highest points are 
Avalanche Peak, 8502 feet, and Makiirti, 8402 feet. The ground is 
broken, and tea-planting is less developed than in the rest of the 
District From Utdkamand (Ootacamund) the view of the Kundd 
range is remarkably beautiful. The Bhavdni river rises in this range, 
in which also is to be found nearly the only good big game shooting on 
the Nflgiris. 

Kfill-dan. — Revenue circle in the Hmaw-bhf township, Rangoon 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Hilly towards the east. Skirt¬ 
ing the rice plains on the west is the Meng-lan or old ‘royal road.’ 
This circle is traversed by the road from Rangoon running northwards 
towards Prome. Fop. (1876), 8253; land revenue, £1811, and 
capitation tax, ^730. 

Kundapur. —Town and river, South Kr-nara District, Madras .—See 
Kandapur. 

Kdn-daw. —Revenue circle in the Mye-dai township, Thayet-myo 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma Area, 48 square miles, of 
which about 42 are uncultivable. Chief products—rice, cotton, sesa- 
mum, plantains, maize, etc. Pop. (1876), 2174; gross revenue, ,£350. 

Kundhnan Khurd. —Town in Faizdbdd (Fyzabdd) District, Oudh; 
situated on the river Madha, 14 miles from Faizdbad town. Pop. 
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(1869), 2455, viz. 2278 Hindus and 177 Musalmdns. Founded and 
called after a Bisen chief named Khandar Sen, about 500 years ago. 

Kundla.— Town in Bhaunagar State in Kdthidwdr, Bombay. Lat. 
21 21 ' N " l° n g- 7 1 ” 2 5 ' E- 5 pop. (1872), 5274. 

Kundri, North. — Pargand of Sitapur District, Oudh ; forming 
together with South Kundri the dodb ' or alluvial valley between the 
Chauka and Gogra. The country is a perfect network of small streams, 
which annually overflow their banks during the rains, causing consider¬ 
able damage. Area, 165 square miles, or 105,901 acres, cf which 
69,047 are cultivated, 16,550 are cultivable, and 20,304 barren. Pop. 
(1869), 69,584, viz. 63,815 Hindus and 5769 Muhammadans. The 
incidence of the land revenue is at the rate of is. 3fd. per acre of total 
area, is. 8jd. per acre of assessed area, and 2s. i jjd. per acre of culti¬ 
vated area. The villages number 129, of which 66 are held on 
tdlukddrl and 63 on zaminddn tenure. Rdjputs hold 92 villages, 
Musalmdns 26, Government 7, and Brdhmans, Kdyasths, Banias, and 
Bhdts, 1 each. In ancient times, the inhabitants were Bhars, Kurmis, 
and Raghubansis. Local tradition relates that about 680 years ago two 
Rdjput brothers, Bdl and Sdl, came from their native town of Raikd in 
Jammu, and drove out the Bhars. Bdl and Sdl divided the country, 
the former taking the northern parts, and the latter the southern. 
The descendants of both are extant to the present day, and are 
known as Raikwdr Kshattriyas, from the name of the original village of 
their ancestors. The descendants of Sdl are chiefly found in Rdmnagar 
pargand , Bdra Banki District; and those of Bdl, in Kundri and in 
Bahrdich. In Kundri, the chief Raikwdr proprietors were the Rdjd of 
Chahldri, who was slain in the Mutiny and his estates confiscated, the 
Rdo of Malldpur, and the Thdkur of Rdmpur. 

Kundri, South. — Pargand of Sitapur District, Oudh; forming 
together with North Kundri the dodb or alluvial valley between tffe 
Chauka and the Gogra, and liable to destructive inundations. Area, 
66 square miles, or 42,510 acres, of which 25,226 are cultivated, 8082 
cultivable, 52 mudfi, and 9150 waste. Pop. (1869), 29,393, viz. 27,382 
Hindus and 2011 Muhammadans. The incidence of the land revenue 
is at the rate of is. id. per acre of total area, is. 4^d. per acre on 
assessed area, and is. 9d. per acre on cultivated area. The villages 
number 39, of which 27 are held by a Raikwdr tdlnkddr. 

Kunhdr.— -River in Hazdra District, Punjab; draining the whole of 
the Khdgan valley. Rises in lat 34° 51' n., and long. 74 0 4' e., at the 
head of the glen, and, after a course of about 100 miles, joins the 
Jhelum (Jhflam) at Patan, in lat. 34 0 17' n., and long. 73° 31' e. 
Narrow and rocky bed; as far as Balakot, extremely tortuous. Moun¬ 
tains from 8000 to 16,700 feet in height hem it in on either side, the 
basin between them rarely exceeding 16 miles in width, and contracting 
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in its lower portion, where the hills subside, to 8 miles or less. Above 
Baldkot, the torrent flows so fiercely that nothing can live in it; below 
that point, the stream may be crossed by swimming during the summer 
months, and sometimes even becomes fordable. One of the main 
roads to Kashmir, runs through the Batrasi and D\ib Passes, on the 
western and eastern banks respectively, and crosses the Kunhdr at 
Garhi Habib-ulld by a suspension bridge, with a span of 108 feet, 
erected in 1856 at a cost of ^798. Below this bridge, rough suspen¬ 
sion bridges of rope, manufactured from twisted twigs, cross the river at 
long intervals. 

Kunhi&r.—One of the Hill States, under the political superintend¬ 
ence of the Government of the Punjab. Lat. 31° 3' to 31° 7' n., 
and long. 76° 59' to 77° 3' e. • The area is 8 square miles, and the 
population in 1876 was estimated at about 2500. The Thdkur of 
Kunhidr, Tegh Sinh, is a Rdjput, born about 1834. The family has 
the title of Rdo, and within the last two generations has taken the suffix 
Sinh. The founder of the family came from Jammu, conquered and 
held this petty State, at a date unknown. The sanad of the chiefship 
is dated 4th September 1815, after the expulsion of the Gurkhas. It 
contains the usual terms of vassalage. The revenue was estimated 
in 1876 at ^400. The State pays a tribute of jQ 18 to the British 
Government. 

Kuni —K river rising in the Yewatmdl range of hills, in Wun 
District, Berar. After a southerly course of about 46 miles, it flows 
into the Pengangd, in lat. 19° 47' 30" n., and long. 78° 41' 30'' e. 

Kunid-dMud.—Petty State in Ilundelkhand, Central India.— See 
Khania-dhana. 

Kunigdl.— Taluk in Tumkur District, Mysore. Area, 261 square 
ljiiles, of which 94 are cultivated; pop. (1871), 85,661, including 
4418 Muhammadans, 33 Jains, and 44 Christians; land revenue 
(1874-75), exclusive of water rates, ^7261, or 2s. 6d. per cultivated 
acre. 

KunigdL—Municipal town in Tumkur District, Mysore. Lat. 13 0 
1' 40" N., long. 77 0 4' 10" E. ; 22 miles south by road from Tdmkur. 
Pop. (1871), 3355; municipal revenue (1874-75), ^67; rate of taxa¬ 
tion, 5d. per head. The fort is said to ha<’e been founded by a local 
chief in 1290. A large tank has been constructed from the junction of 
three hill streams. In recent years, a low type of fever has made the 
place very unhealthy. There is an important establishment for breed¬ 
ing horses for the Mysore silliddrs. Headquarters of a taluk of the 
same name. 

Kunjah.—Municipality in Gujrat District, Punjab. Lat. 32 0 31' 45" 
N., long. 74 0 1' e. ; pop. (1868), 5975, consisting of 1726 Hindus, 3852 
Muhammadans, 352 Sikhs, and 45 ‘others.’ Distant from Gujrat 7 
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miles north-west. Agricultural and local trading centre. Municipal 
revenue in 1875-76, £113, or sd. per head of population (5354) within 
municipal limits. 

Kunjpura.—Municipal town in Karnal District, Punjab. Lat. 29° 
43 ' N., long. 77 0 7' 15" k. ; pop. (1868), 5163, consisting of 2000 Hindus, 
2737 Muhammadans, and 426 ‘others.’ Distant from Karnal 10 miles 
north-east Residence of a distinguished Muhammadan family, whose 
head enjoys the revenues of the neighbourhood as jdg’tr, and bears the 
title of Nawab, with jurisdiction as honorary magistrate on Ids own 
estates. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ^150, or 7d. per head of popu¬ 
lation (5048) within municipal limits. 

Klin-pyeng.—Revenue circle in the I.e-myet-hna township, Bassein 
District, Pegu Division, British. Burma. Area, iot square miles. 
Towards the west, the country is a mass of forest-covered hills, gradually 
rising into the Arakan Mountains. Pop. (1876), 6513; gross revenue, 

1 754 - 

Kun-rwa-leng.—Revenue circle in Promc District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. Includes the five old village tracts of Kiln-rwa-lcng, 
Hpo-goung, Lck-khup-peng, Mya-rwa, and Nga-pat. Pop. (1876), 
1858; gross revenue, /,42 s- 

Kunsa.—Town in Rai Bareli District, Oudh. Lat. 26° 20' 15" n., 
long. 8i° 3' 55" e. ; pop. (1869), 5352 Hindus, 129 Musalmdns—total, 
5481, residing in 870 houses. 

Kuntharid.—One of the petty States of Jhaldwdr, in Kathidwdr, 
Bombay. It consists of 2 villages, with 5 independent tribute-payers. 
The revenue was estimated at ,£1049 in 1876; and ,£149 is paid as 
tribute to the British Government, and £20 to the Gdekwdr of 
Baroda. 

Kuntiydna.—Town in the State of Jundgarh in Kdthidwdr, Bombay. 
I .at. 21° 38' n., long. 70° 10' K. ; pop. (1872), 9878. 

Kunur.—Mountain peak and town in the District of the Nilgiri Hills, 
Madras.— See Coonook. 

Kupili.—Small town and seaport in Chipurupalle taluk, Vizaga- 
patam District, Madras. I.at. 18° 10' 30'' n., long. 83° 52' 40" E,; 
pop. (1871), 2293; number of houses, 564. Salt station, yielding a 
revenue of about ,£15,000 per annum. 

Kur&i. — North-western tahs'il or revenue Subdivision of Sdgar 
(Saugor) District, Central Provinces. Pop. (1872), 110,586, residing in 
484 villages or townships and 17,768 houses, on an area of 936 square 
miles. 

Kurdi.—Town in Sdgar (Saugor) District, Central Provinces. Lat. 
24 0 2' 30" N., long. 78° 22' 30" e. ; 32 miles north-west of Sagar. 
From the Gaulfs it passed to the Muhammadan rulers at Delhi, of 
whom Aurangzeb united the pargand of Kurdi with that of Garold, and 
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gave them in jdgir to a Ddngi chief, who built the fort. In 1753, 
Govind Pandit, on behalf of the Peshwd, took possession of Kurdi. He 
enlarged the fort, and dug a large well within it; and built on its south¬ 
west side a temple, still in good preservation, isolating the whole by 
water from a lake he had excavated. The fort consists of round towers 
connected by curtain walls, and encloses 11 acres. Within it stands 
the tails'll court-house, also built by Govind Pandit. In 1818, Kurai 
formed part of the country ceded by the Peshwa to the British. In 
July 1857, the Rdjd of Bhdnpur invested Kurai, on which the tahsilddr 
surrendered the fort and joined the rebels. They held the place till 
February 1858, when Sir Hugh Rose defeated the Rdja of Bhdnpur at 
Barodid Nawdnagar. The ravages of the rebels greatly depressed the 
country round Kurai; but since the new settlement, marked improve¬ 
ment has taken place. The town is well laid out, with wide streets, 
chiefly built in 1852, and substantial houses. North of the fort are 
some handsome Hindu temples. Large quantities of cattle are brought 
to the weekly markets, chiefly from the Native State of Gwalior; and 
the whole of the meat supplied by the commissariat to the European 
troops at Sdgar, Jabalpur (Jubbulporc), and Nowgong comes from 
Kurai. The town has a police station-house, a post office, and 3 
schools, two being for girls. Pop. (1877), 4965, chiefly Ddngis, a class 
of agricultural Rdjputs. 

Kuram.— A District of Afghanistdn, consisting of the valley of the 
river Kuram as far as British territory. The length of this District is 
about 60 miles, and its breadth varies from 3 to 10 miles. 

The scenery is exceedingly fine, and in some places grand, the Sufed 
Koh forming a magnificent background to a picture of quiet beauty. 
The Kuram river runs through green fields and sunny orchards, and 
numerous villages dot the plain. The principal spur from the Sufed 
Koh range is the Peiwdr ridge, which runs south and divides into two 
branches, one of which is parallel to the Kuram. The other rivers of 
this District are the Hariab, Keria, Mangal, Ahmad Khel, Kirmdn, and 
Karamana. The chief tribes inhabiting the Kuram valley are the Ban- 
gash, Turf, Jdji, and Mangal. The two last, who are semi-independent, 
inhabit the upper portion of the District towards the crest of the Peiwdr 
Kotal, and on the south of Chamkani. The numbers of these tribes 
are thus estimated:— 

Mangals, ... at 8,000 fighting men, by Lumsden. 

Jajis, . . . ,, 800 ,, ,, 

Bangash,.5,620 ,, by Edwardes. 

Turfs, . . . „ 5,000 „ „ 

Total, . . 19,420 fighting men. 

The total number of inhabitants has been estimated at 77,680, and the 
villages at 36. 
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The chief crops of Kuram are rice, cotton, barley, and joar. Apples, 
pomegranates, melons, quinces, and other fruits are also grown. Water 
is abundant everywhere, and irrigation is rendered easy by the presence 
of the Kuram and the numerous hill torrents which feed it. All the 
irrigated lands in the District lie close to the banks of the Kuram •, 
and whenever these fields are flooded, it is a common practice to plant 
rows of willows as thickly as they will stand, and keep them cut down 
to 2 or 3 feet in height for some years. These spreading form a com¬ 
plete barrier, which in ordinary floods catches and retains rich deposits 
of alluvial soil, on which, as soon as it is dry, a crop is sown, while each 
succeeding flood only adds to the depth of the deposit. Thus the 
cultivator only loses one crop, and in a very few years regains a fine 
field supported on a living wall of willows. 

The slopes of the Safed Koh range are clothed with pine forests, 
and the timber is floated down the Kuram to Bannu for the use of the 
British Forest Department. 

The Kuram formed the scene of General Roberts’ brilliant victory 
at Peiwar Kotal in the early part of the late Afghdn campaign (De¬ 
cember 1878), and its northern boundary was the starting-point from 
which that officer advanced on Kdbul to avenge the murder of Sir 
Louis Cavagnari in the autumn of 1879. At the close of the occu¬ 
pation of Kdbul in 1880, the Kuram valley, up to the eastern slopes 
of the Peiwar Kotal, was left in the independent occupation of its 
Turi (Shid) tribesmen; the western slopes from that point reverting to 
Afghdnistdn. 

Kuram. —River in Bannu District, Punjab (Panjdb); rises in the 
Safdid Koh Mountains beyond the frontier, and, before reaching British 
territory, waters the fertile Kuram valley in the independent hills. 
Along its course lies the famous pass of the same name, leading to 
Kdbul. The river enters Bannu District at its north-west corner, 5 
miles from the cantonment and civil station ; and finally falls into the 
Indus some 4 miles south of Isdkhel, after receiving the waters of the 
Tochi a few miles east of Lakki, in lat. 32° 37' n., and long. 71° 22' e. 
The rich deposits brought down by the Kuram render its stream 
peculiarly valuable for agricultural purposes, but very unwholesome 
for drinking. The Bannuchis, however, draw their whole domestic 
supply from this source. Immediately below the hills, boulders 
line the shallow bed; farther down, the stream cuts itself a deep 
channel through the yielding banks of clay; while near the Indus 
it loses its force, and widens out over a spreading and ill-defined 
basin. Here it becomes useful for irrigation, and a large area is 
constantly flooded by means of side-cuts ; so much so that but little 
water reaches the Indus, except during the rainy season. The depth 
varies from 2 feet in the dry months to 6 or 7 feet in the floods. No 
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bridge crosses the Kurara, but it may be forded almost everywhere, 
except after very heavy rains. In parts, however, quicksands render 
the passage difficult or dangerous. Bannu District owes almost all its 
fertility to the Kuram and its tributary the Gamblla. Area annually 
irrigated, about 60,000 acres. 

Kurara. —Town in Hamirpur District, North-Western Provinces. 
Pop. (1872), 4897. Lies on the Kdlpi road, 10 miles west of the civil 
station. Police station, post office, village school. Considerable trade 
in grain, cotton, and the scarlet al dye. 

Kurduli. — Town in Mainpuri District, North-Western Provinces. 
Pop. (1872), 4071, consisting of 3012 Hindus and 1059 Muhammadans. 
Situated on the road from Mainpuri to Etah, 14 miles north of the former 
station. Open and well-built modern town, owing its rise to the grow¬ 
ing prosperity of the Rdjd and his family, who have a handsome 
mansion with gardens and other surroundings in its midst. Four 
mosques, 9 Hindu temples, the most striking built by the present Rdjd, 
with rest-house for pilgrims attached. Post office, police station, ta/isili 
school. The Rdjd takes great interest in education, especially of 
females, and docs much to encourage improvements in the town. 
Local family of oculists have a high reputation for the cure of cataract. 

Kurauna.— Pargand of Sitdpur District, Oudh. Area, 46 square 
miles, or 29,324 acres, of which 17,314 are cultivated, 6697 cultivable, 
2469 muafi, and 2844 uncultivable and waste. Pop. (1869), 14,807, 
viz. 14,484 Hindus and 323 Muhammadans. Incidence of land tax, 
2s. o|d. per acre of total area, 2s. 3^d. per acre of assessed area, 
3 s. 2$d. per acre of cultivated area. Of the 51 villages comprising the 
pargand , 32 are held by Janwdr Rdjputs, 10 by Muhammadans, 3 by 
Kdyasths, and 2 by Gosains, while the remaining 4 are newly formed 
grants. The pargand was formerly occupied by Pasis, who were driven 
out by an invasion of Janwar Rdjputs 400 years ago, whose descendants 
still own the greater part of the pargand. 

Ktirg.— Province of Southern India.— See Coorg. 

Kurha Keshupur (or Darshannagar). —Town in Faizdbdd (Fyz- 
dbad) District, Oudh; situated 4 miles from Faizdbdd town, on the 
road to Akbarpur. Pop. (1869), 2730, viz. 2372 Hindus and 358 
Muhammadans. 

Kurhurbaree. —Coal-field in Hazard dgh District, Bengal.— See 
Karharbari. 

Kurivikulam. — Town in Sankaranaiandkoil taluk, Tinnevelli 
District, Madras. Lat. 9° 10' 30" n., long. 77° 42' E. ; pop. (1871), 
6267 ; number of houses, 1323. 

Kurla. —Town in Tanna District, Bombay. 

Kurmatur. —Town in Travancore State, Madras. Lat. 9° 4' n., 
long. 76° 43' 30'' E. 
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Kurnool.— District and town, Madras.— See Karnut.. 

Kurpa. —District and town in Madras.— See Cud da pah. 
Kurrachee.—District tahsil and town, Sind.—See Karachi. 
Kursanda.—'town in Muttra (Mathura) District, North-Western 
"Provinces. Lat. 27° 23' 30" n., long. 78“ 3' 51" e. ; pop. (1872), 7145. 
lies on the Agra and Aligarh road, 8 miles.north of the Jumna. Prin¬ 
cipal inhabitants and landowners, Jats and Brdhmans. 

Kursat. —Town in Unao District, Oudh; situated 10 miles north of 
Safipur, and 4 miles north of Asiwan town. Lat. 26° 5 2 10" n., long. 80“ 
27' 10" e. Pop. (1S69), Hindus, 3719; Muhammadans, 1654; total, 
5373 > dwelling in 1091 mud houses. Vernacular school; weekly market, 
with sales averaging ^223 a year. Founded by one Kuds-ud-din, in 
the reign of Babar, the previous inhabitants, a tribe called Shahids, 
being expelled and their village laid in ruins. The descendants of the 
conquerors still hold the land. 

Kursat Kalan. —Town in Hardoi District, Oudh ; situated near the 
right bank of the Sai, 9 miles north-cast from Malldnwdn. A fine 
village with a population (1869) of 2688, chiefly Kanaujia Brdhmans. 
Bi-weekly market. Held by the Thatheras till about the middle of the 
12th century, when a body of Kurmis drove them out. Their descendants 
still hold the village. 

Kurseli. —Town in Hardoi District, Oudh ; situated a little off the 
Pihdni road, 11 miles north of Hardoi. Pop. (1869), 2898, mostly 
Pdsis. Said to have been founded about 400 years ago by Diwdn Sinh 
and Tagat Sinh, Chamdr Gaurs, the descendants of Kuber Sdh, the con¬ 
queror of the Thatheras. 

Kurseoug. —Village in Darjiling District, Bengal .—See Karsiang. 

Kursi. —Pargana of Bdra Banki District, Oudh. Area, 89 square 
miles, of which 47 are cultivated. Pop. (1869), 37,459, viz. 30,966 
Hindus and 6493 Muhammadans. Land revenue assessment, ^7465 ; 
average incidence, 2s. 7jd. per acre of total area, 3s. per acre of 
assessed area, 4s. rojd. per acre of cultivated area. Number of 
villages, 91; principally owned by Sayyids and Rajputs. 

Kursi. —Town in above pargand, Bdra Banki District, Oudh; iS 
miles from Bara Banki town. Pop. (1869), 3650, of whom more than 
half are Musalmdns. Police station ; Government school; registration 
office; post office. Weaving and cotton-cleaning trades flourish, but 
no bdzar is held here Crossed by two roads—one running north from 
Lucknow, which passes on to Mahmuddbdd and Biswdn in Sitdpur 
District; and the other west from Bdra Bdnki, which joins the imperial 
road from Lucknow to Sftdpur. The town has long belonged to 
Musalmdn proprietors; but it is said to have been built by two Bhars, 
Khushal and Mithdn, one of whom gave his name to Kursi, and the 
other to the village of Mithdn, some 4 miles east of it 
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Kurtkoti— Town in the Gadag Subdivision of Dharwdr District, 
Bombay; situated 25 miles east of Habli, in lat. 15° 45' n., and long. 
75 ° 4' e. Pop. (1872), 5901. 

Kuruda-m&le (or Kudu-male, ‘Hill of Assembly’).—Hill in Koldr 
District, Mysore. Lat. 13° 12' N., long. 78° 25' e. ; 3312 feet above 
sea level. At the foot are the ruins of several large temples, with 
sculpture ascribed to Jakanchari, but apparently restored at a later date. 
The principal are those of Someswara and Ganesha. 

Kurukshetra. — Holy tract and place of pilgrimage in Gmballa 
(Ambdld) District, Punjab; embracing the country lying around the 
town of Thanesar as a centre. The name derives its origin from Kuru, 
father of Santanu, great-grandfather of the heroes who figure in the 
Mahdbharata. Kuru became an ascetic upon the banks of the holy 
lake south of Thaneswar; but the limits of the sacred tract cannot be 
exactly ascertained. According to popular belief, the Kurukshetra 
embraces 360 places of pilgrimage, and extends as far as the town of 
Jrnd, 64 miles from Thaneswar; though General Cunningham believes 
that modern Brdhmans have unduly enlarged its boundaries to gratify 
the Sikh Rija of Jind, whose territories are thus included within the 
holy borders. Whatever be the precise extent of the sacred tract, it is 
certain that the strip of country between the Saraswati (Sarsuti) and the 
Ghaggar (the Saraswati and Drishadvati of the Sanskrit epics) formed the 
original home of the Hindu faith, the earliest settlement of the Aryan 
colonists in India. Here their religion first assumed its present form ; 
and therefore the Kurukshetra and the river Saraswati still attract wor¬ 
shippers from the remotest parts of Bengal. The towns of Thaneswar 
and Pihoia are the chief centres of pilgrimage, but minor shrines 
line the bank of the river for many miles. At Thaneswar, as many as 
100,000 persons still assemble on the occasion of an eclipse, and treble 
that number bathe annually in a tank filled from the Sarsuti. The great 
conflict between the Pdndavas and the Kauravas was fought out in 
the surrounding country; and the Mahdbhdrata keeps alive the memory 
of all the most famous scenes in the minds of Hindu votaries, who 
regard the Kurukshetra as the Holy Land of their religion. Modern 
sanitary regulations have, however, somewhat diminished the number 
of pilgrims. 

Kurundw&d. — Native State, with 1 town of the same name, 
within the British Political Agency of the Southern Marhattd country. 
This State at present consists of two Divisions, one belonging to the elder 
ruler of Kurundwdd, and the other to the younger chiefs. The former 
comprises groups of villages situated along the Kistna river, enclosed 
within the Kolhdpur, Sangli, and Mirdj States, and the British Districts 
of Satara, Belgium, and Kanara. The latter includes two clusters of 
villages—one close to and for the most part to the south of Belgium; 
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and the other bounded by the Akalkot State on the north-west and 
south, by Sholdpur District on the west, and by the Nizam’s Dominions 
on the east. The elder chiefs estate contains an area of 182 square 
miles, and a population (1872) of 39,420 persons. The staple products are 
millet, rice, wheat, gram, and cotton. Coarse country doth and articles 
of native female apparel are the principal manufactures. The Kurundwdd 
State was a grant made before 1772 by the Peshwa to a member of the 
Patwardhan family, on condition of military service. In 18x2, the 
State was divided, a half-share being given by the Peshwa to Gaufat 
Rdo, the nephew of Nil Kant Rdo, the original grantee. In 1854, a 
further division of Kurundwdd was effected by the British Government 
between Raghundth Rdo and his two younger brothers, Vindyak Rdo 
and Trimbak Rdo. The latter dying in 1869 without male issue, part of 
his share was bestowed on the two younger chiefs, and the rest reverted 
to the elder chief. The present (1876-77) senior chief is Chintaman 
Rdo Raghundth, a Hindu of the Brahman caste. He is twenty-seven 
years of age, and administers his estate in person. He is a first-class 
sarddr, and has power to try his own subjects for capital offences 
without the express permission of the Political Agent. He enjoys an 
estimated gross revenue of ,£10,000, and maintains a military force of 
268 men. His family hold a sanad of adoption, and the succession 
follows the rule of primogeniture. The share of the younger chiefs 
contains an area of 114 square miles, and a population (1872) of 30,251 
persons. The arrangement entered into by the senior branch is con¬ 
sidered as binding upon the younger chiefs. The total yearly tribute 
received by the British Government from Kurundwdd amounts to ,£961. 
The present (1876-77) head of the younger chiefs is Ganpat Rdo Harihar, 
a Hindu of the Brdhman caste. He is thirty-nine years of age, and 
administers the estate in person. He maintains a military force of 
304 men, and has an estimated gross revenue of ,£10,283. The town 
of Kurundwdd, the residence of the representatives of both branches, 
lies in lat. 16 0 41' n., and long. 74 0 38' e., and contains a population 
(1872) of 7860. 

Kurw&i. —One of the States in the Bhopal Agency, under the 
Central India Agency and the Government of India Lat 23 0 21' to 
24 0 14' n., and long. 77° 26' to 78° 20' e. The State lies on the river 
Betwa, between Sdgar (Saugor) and Sironcha. Chief products are 
opium and grain. The town of Kurwai is situated in lat. 24° 7' n., and 
long. 78° 5' e. The Nawdb of Kurwdi, Muhammad Najaf Khdn, was 
born about 1824. The founder of the principality was an Afghdn 
adventurer, named Muhammad Dalel Khdn. He first entered the 
service of the Rajd of Datia, and afterwards, about 1726, that of the 
Rdjd of Bdsoda. By dint of his valour, he became commandant of 
the Bdsoda troops; and, on the death of the chief of Kurwdi, he seized 
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that territory, and built the fort of Kurwai. During the decline of the 
Mughal Empire, the State increased greatly in consideration and pro¬ 
sperity. The Chief rendered assistance to General Goddard in 1783, 
and in consequence suffered severely afterwards from the enmity of the 
Marhattas; in 1818, he applied to the British Resident at Bhopal for 
protection, which was accorded, and thenceforward he remained undis¬ 
turbed in his possessions. The area of the State is about 126 square 
miles, with a population estimated in 1875 at 16,823 j the revenue in 
the same year was about ^10,000. The Nawdb keeps up a force of 40 
horse and 150 infantry. 

Kusbhadri. —A deltaic distributary of the Koydkhdi branch of the 
Mahdnadi, which, after throwing off a branch, the I’rdchi, falls into 
the Bay of Bengal a little south of the Kandrak temple, in lat. 19 0 51' n., 
and long. 86° 4' f. 

Kushtid. —Subdivision of Nadiyd District, Bengal. Lat. 23° 42' to 
24° 9' n., and long. 88° 47' to 89° 24' 45" e. ; area (1872), 587 square 
miles, with 853 villages or towns, 68,086 houses, and a population 
of 387,874. Muhammadans, 251,322, or 64-8 per cent.; Hindus, 
136,023, or 35-1 per cent.; Christians, 165; ‘others,’ 364; total, 
387,874, viz. 186,527 males and 20^347 females. The most densely 
populated Subdivision in the District, the average density being 661 
persons per square mile, or 1 to every -97 of an acre; villages per 
square mile, 1-45; persons per village, 455; houses per square mile, 
116 ; persons per house, 57. This Subdivision comprises the 6 police 
circles ( thdnds) of Daulatpur, Naopdra, Kushtid, Kumarkhdli, Bhdlukd, 
and Bhadulia. In 1870-71, it contained 2 revenue and magisterial 
courts, a regular police force of 86 men, besides a village watch 
numbering 892 ; cost of Subdivisional administration, ^5434. 

Kushtid. —Municipal town and headquarters of the above Sub¬ 
division and of a police circle ( thdnd) in Nadiyd District, Bengal; 
situated on the right bank of the Padmd or Ganges. Lat 23° 54' 55" 
n., long. 89° 10' 5" e. Pop. (1872), Hindus, 3682; Muhammadans, 
5494; Christians, 69 ; total, 9245, viz. 4674 males and 4571 females. 
Municipal income (1876-77), ,£279 ; rate of municipal taxation, 6fd. 
per head. The principal seat of river trade in the District, and an 
important station on the Eastern Bengal Railway. Until the extension 
of the line to Godlanda in 1870, Kushtid was the terminus of the 
railway, and the chief landing-place for jute and other products of 
Eastern Bengal. The silting up of the river, and the extension of the 
line eastwards down the Ganges to Godlanda in Faridpur District, has 
removed much of the traffic of Kushtid to the new terminus. 

Kusl (Koosy). — River of Northern Bengal, rising among the 
Nepdl Himdlayas in lat 28° 25' n., and long. 86° n' e. It first 
takes a course south-west for about 60 miles, then south and south- 
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east for 160 more, during which it receives on its left bank its two 
great tributaries the Aran and Tambar. It leaves the mountains in 
lat. 26“ 45' n., and long. 87° 13' e., in a series of cataracts and rapids, 
and after a southerly course touches upon British territory in the 
extreme north-west of Bhdgalpur District, at which point it is a 
large river nearly a mile wide. It here assumes the character of a 
deltaic stream, and runs a direct southerly course, with many bifurca¬ 
tions and interlacings, till, after receiving another considerable tributary 
on its left bank, the Ghugri, it finally falls into the right bank of the 
Ganges in lat. 25° 22' 15" n., and long. 19' v.., after a total course of 
about 325 miles. The Kusl is remarkable for the rapidity of its stream, 
the dangerous and uncertain nature of its bed, but chiefly for its 
constant westerly movement. The river in the early part of the 18th 
century passed below Purniah town, but it has since worked westwards 
across some 25 miles of country, as indicated by now deserted channels, 
to its present line. Owing to these characteristics, its 'navigation is at 
all times of the year a matter of much difficulty. The channels of deep 
water are constantly changing, new ones being yearly opened up, and 
old ones choked by vast sandbanks. The bed of the river is full of 
sunken trees or snags. Owing to the great velocity of the current, 
boats have frequently to wait several days for a favourable wind to 
help them up particular reaches of the river. They require to be pre¬ 
ceded by a regular pilot, who goes some distance in advance, and 
selects the channel to be followed. The river is navigable all the year 
round by boats of from 25 to 30 tons burden ; and as far as the Nepal 
frontier, by boats of 9 or 10 tons. According to a Hindu legend, this 
river is Kausiki, the daughter of Kusik Rajd, King of Gadhi. Although 
the daughter of a Kshattriya, she was the wife of a Brahman; and on 
giving birth to a son, who preferred the warlike exploits of his mother’s 
race to the sacred duties of his father, she became changed into a 
river. 

Kusi&rd. —The more southerly of the two branches of the Surma or 
Bardk river in Sylhet District, Assam. The point of bifurcation is at 
the village of Banga on the Cachar boundary. The Kusidrd quickly 
loses its identity by bifurcating in its turn into two large streams, known 
as the Bardk and Bibidni, which ultimately reunite in the south-west of 
Sylhet District, and, after rejoining the main stream, contribute to make 
up the estuary of the Meghnd. The various portions of this river are 
navigable throughout the year by boats of 4 tons burthen. 

Kussowlee. —Town and cantonment in Simla District, Punjab.— 
See Kasauli. 

Kutabdii.— Island and lighthouse off the coast of Chittagong, 
Bengal. This and the neighbouring island of Mdskhdl bear a great 
resemblance both in character and general appearance to the Gangetic 
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Sundarbans. The island has lately been neatly abandoned by its 
inhabitants, owing to its liability to incursions of the sea. Lighthouse 
situated on the west of the island; lat. 21° 52' 30" n., long. 91° 53' k 

Kutabnagar.—Town in Sitapur District, Oudh; situated on the 
high-road to Sitapur, 18 miles west of Sitapur towa Pop. (1869), 2256. 
Bi-weekly market; vernacular school. 

Kutabpur.—Village in Midnapur District, Bengal. The site of a 
considerable fair held in April or May in honour of the goddess 
Brdhmani, which lasts for eight days. 

Kutch.—State in Bombay.— See Cutch. 

KutMr.—One of the Punjab Hill States, under the political super¬ 
intendence of the Government of the Punjab. Lat. 30° 55' 30" to 
31° 1' 30" n., and long. 76° 57' to 77° 1' e. The area of the State is 
about 20 square miles, with a population estimated in 1875 at about 
4000. The founder of the State is said to have come from the Jammu 
Hills, and conquered it at a date unknown. In 1815, when the 
Gurkhas were driven out of this country, the Chief was replaced by the 
British, on the usual conditions of feudal service. The present Rind of 
Kuthdr is Jii Chand, a Rdjput, born about 1845. The family suffix is 
Chand. The revenue was estimated in 1875 at about ^500; an annual 
tribute of ^100 is paid to the British Government 

Kutiddi—‘Pass in the Western Ghdts, Malabar District, Madras. 
Lat n° 41' to ii° 43' 45" n., and long. 75° 49' 30" to 75° 52' 15" e. 
Leading from Kurumbrandd taluk into the Wynidj steep, and only 
practicable for foot-passengers and beasts of burden. 

Kutosan. — State, Mahi Kinta, Bombay.— See Katosan. 

Kutru. — The largest Chiefship in Bastar, Central Provinces. 
Bounded on the north and west by the river Indrivati, and comprising 
150 poor villages, scattered over a wild country covering an area of 
1000 square miles. The chief is a Gond. 

Kuttalam.— Town in Tinnevelli District, Madras.— See Court- 
allam. 

Kuvam ( Comm ).—River of Chengalpat District, Madras. Lat. 
I 3° 3°” to r 3 ° 4 ' IO " N -> an d long. 79° 48' to 8o° 20' e. Notable 

only as being the stream on which the City of Madras stands. It 
flows from a tank in the Kanchipur taluk, and in the upper portion of 
its course it is utilized for irrigation; but within Madras municipal 
limits it is little more than a large open sewer. 

Kweng-bouk-gyl.—Revenue circle in the Myoung-mya township, 
Bassein District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Area, 350 square miles, 
comprising that portion of the delta of the Irawadi (Irrawaddy) between 
the Rwe and the Pya-ma-law rivers. The whole may be considered as 
formed of pure alluvial deposit. The country as far north as the Kdk-ko 
channel is low, and intersected by tidal creeks; the coast-line is flat, 
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sandy, and bordered with narrow plains a quarter to half a mile in 
width. No roads, but water communication excellent. Pop. (1876), 
2432, chiefly fishermen; gross revenue (of which one-third is the pro¬ 
duce of the fishery and net tax), ^1338. 

Kweng-da-la. —Revenue circle in Shwe-gyeng District, Tenasserim 
Division, British Burma. Area, 80 square miles. Numerous fisheries; 
manufacture of pottery at Pu-zwon-myoung. Pop. (1876), 7793, mainly 
Burmese; gross revenue, £1223. 

Kweng-gouk. —Revenue circle in the Ut-hpo township of Henzada 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Hilly in the west, and covered 
with forests containing teak, eng, pyeng-gado, and other valuable timber 
trees. Pop. (1876), 13,731; gross revenue, £2759. 

Kweng-hla.—Revenue circle in the Tha-boung township, Bassein 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Towards the west, the country 
is occupied by the well-wooded spurs and eastern slopes of the Arakan 
Yoma range. Pop. (1876), 4564; gross revenue, j^iiii. 

Kwon-daw. —Revenue circle in Henzada District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. It now includes Reng-daw and Re-dweng-hla. Pop. 
(1876), 3851 ; gross revenue, ^966. 

Kwon-khyan-giin. —Village in the Angyf township, Rangoon Dis¬ 
trict, Pegu Division, British Burma. Pots, used in the manufacture of 
salt, are made here in considerable quantities. Pop. (1877), with the 
adjacent hamlet of Taw-pa-lwai, 1233. 

Kwon-khyoung.—Revenue circle in the Re-gyi township, Bassein 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876), 2049; gross 
revenue, £a!S- 

Kwon-raik. — Revenue circle in Amherst District, Tenasserim 
Division, British Burma. An extensive alluvial plain, with a total area 
of 6452 acres, or little over xo square miles. Small manufacture of salt. 
Pop. (1876), ti 16 ; land revenue, £543, and capitation tax, £116. 

Kwon-un. —Revenue circle in the Tha-ga-ra township, Toung-gnu 
District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Hilly and forest-clad 
towards the east. Pop. (1876), 3711; gross revenue, .£418. 

Kwon-un. —Revenue circle in Thayct township, Thayet District, 
Pegu Division, British Burma. Area, 8 square miles. Products— 
cotton, sesamum, rice, maize, etc. Pop. (1876), 5727 ; gross revenue, 
^676. 

Kya-eng. —Revenue circle in the north-eastern township of Tavoy 
District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Area, 24 square miles. 
Chief products, rice and dorian fruit (Durio Zibethinus). Pop. (1876), 
2703 ; gross revenue, £682. 

Kya-gan. —Revenue circle in the Moung-mya township, Bassein 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Area, 111 square miles. An 
out-crop of limestone, rising into small hills, occupies the whole of the 
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northern and central portions. Pop. (1876), 4833, chiefly fishermen and 
nga-pi (nga-pee) makers; gross revenue, ^1536. 

Kyaik-hti-yo. —A peak, 3650 feet high, on the crest of the main 
dividing range between the rivers Tsit-toung and Salwin, in British 
Burma. Its most remarkable features are the numerous granitoid 
boulders scattered about the summit, some being balanced in a marvel¬ 
lous manner on the most prominent rocks. On the more striking of 
these, pagodas have been built, among which the Kyaik-hti-yo-ga-le and 
the Kyaik-hti-yo are the principal. The latter, about 15 feet high, is 
built on a huge egg-shaped boulder perched on the apex of a shelving 
and tabular rock, which it actually overhangs by nearly one half. Pious 
Buddhists believe that the pagoda is retained in its position solely by 
the power of the hair of Buddha or Gautama enshrined in it. This 
relic is fabled to have been given to a hermit living on the mountain 
by Buddha himself. 

Kyaik-htO.—Revenue circle in Tsit-toung Subdivision, Shwe-gyeng 
District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Area, 70 square miles ; 
pop. (1876), 7329; gross revenue, ,£2133. 

Kyaik-htO. —Revenue circle in Shwe-gyeng District, British Burma. 
—See Bhilf.ng Kyaik-hto. 

Kyaik-htO. —Town in the Kyaik-hto Bhf-leng township, Shwe-gyeng 
District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Lat. 18° n., long. 96“ 
50' e. Headquarters of Tsit-toung Subdivision; centre of a busy 
trade in cattle, unhusked rice, betel-nuts, fish, salt, piece-goods, cotton 
twist, and hardware. Court and circuit houses, police station, and 
good market. Pop. (1876), 2040 ; local revenue (1876), in addition to 
imperial taxes, ^244. 

Kyaik-kaw. —Revenue circle in the Tha-htun township of Amherst 
District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Stretches from the 
Martaban Hills westwards to the Bhi-leng river; and consists of a fertile 
alluvial plain liable to inundation from the overflow of the Bhi-leng 
during the rains, in spite of the protective works erected of late years. 
Pop. (1878), 3336, mainly Takings and Karengs. 

Kyaik-kha-ml.— Small circle in the Wa-kha-rti township, Amherst 
District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Lies between the rivers 
Salwin and Wa-kha-ru on the one side " id the sea on the other; and 
consists partly of an alluvial plain, partly of uplands, with a laterite soil, 
well adapted for gardens. Pop. (1876), 3436; land revenue, ,£185, 
and capitation tax, ^318. 

Kyaik-kouk. —A pagoda standing on the Than-lyeng Kiin-dan, or 
stretch of low laterite hills, which extend from Than-lyeng, or Syriam, 
to Kyouk-tan in British Burma. This pagoda, 131 feet in height and 
1200 feet in circumference at the base, is constructed almost entirely of 
large blocks of laterite. It was built to enshrine two hairs, locally 
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supposed to have been given by Buddha himself to a hermit on the 
Martaban Hills, who afterwards presented them in 580 b.c. to Ze-ya- 
the-na, King of Than-lyeng. In 223 b.c., eight Rahanda or Buddhist 
monks visited Than-lyeng, bringing as offerings to Baw-ga-the-na, the 
last independent sovereign, a bone of Buddha’s forehead and a tooth, 
one of which relics was enshrined in Than-lyeng by the pious monarch. 

Kyaik-ma-raw. —Large revenue circle in Amherst District, Tenas- 
serim Division, British Burma, lying between the Attaran river on the 
east and the Toung-gnyo chain on the west. Area, 28,723 acres, or 
nearly 45 square miles. Consists chiefly of extensive plains, intersected 
by water-courses, and becoming, after a heavy rainfall, an inland sea. 
Pop. (1876), 2043 J land revenue, ,£316, and capitation tax, £208. 

Kyaik-pa-ran. —Revenue circle in Amherst District, Tcnasserim 
Division, British Burma. The earth from which pots for salt-boiling 
are manufactured, abounds here. Pop. (1876), 2057, chiefly Talaings ; 
land revenue, ^422, and capitation tax, £187. 

Kyaik-than-lan. —The chief pagoda in Maulmain, Amherst Dis¬ 
trict, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Founded 875 a.d. by a 
hermit named Tha-gnva or Tln-la, and supposed to contain one of 
Buddha’s hairs. Height, 152 feet; circumference at base, 377 feet. 

Kyaik-toung’-hpo. —Revenue circle in the Houng-tha-raw town¬ 
ship, Amherst District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Pop. 
(1876), 2349 ; land revenue, ,£74, and capitation tax, ^112. 

Kyan. —Revenue circle in the Meng-dun township, Thayet District, 
Pegu I )ivision, British Burma; situated among the spurs of the Arakan 
Mountains. Area, 91 square miles, of which 83 are uncultivable 
mountain waste. Products—rice, cotton, maize, etc. Pop. (1S76), 
2284 ; land revenue, £152, and capitation tax, ^152. 

Kyan-kheng. —Township in the extreme north of Ilenzada District, 
Pegu Division, British Burma. Lat. 18° n' to 18° 30' N., and long. 
94° 56' to 95° 20' r-:. Extends westwards from the Irawadi (Irrawaddy) 
to the crest of the Arakan Yoma range, which separates it from Sando- 
way, a District of Arakan. The greater portion of the country is hilly, 
hnd covered with dense forest. The township is divided into 7 revenue 
circles, containing in 1876 a total population of 31,903 persons ; gross 
revenue, £7367 ; area under cultivation, 20,266 acres, or nearly 32 
square miles. 

Kyan-kheng.—Town in Henzada District, Pegu Division, British 
Burma; situated in lat. 18° 19' N., and long. 95° 17' E., on the right 
bank of the Irawadi (Irrawaddy). Headquarters of an extra-Assistant 
Commissioner; contains a fine market, police station, and Public 
Works Department inspection bungalow. Considerable trade in rice. 
Pop. (1874), 8744; local revenue (1876-77), £750. 

Kyan-kheng-myoma. —Revenue circle in Henzada District, Pegu 
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Division, British Burma. The south and east portions are under rice; 
the west is hilly and forest-clad. Pop. (1876), 4972; gross revenue, 
£' 845. 

Kyat. —River in British Burma.— See Toung-gnyo. 

Kyat. —Revenue circle in the Meng-ddn township, Thayet District, 
Pegu Division, British Burma. Area, 21 square miles, of which 16 are 
mountainous and uncultivable. Pop. (1876), 1319; gross revenue, 

£ 1 &3- 

Kyat-tseng. —Revenue circle in the Mye-bii township, Kyouk-hpyd 
District, Arakan Division, British Burma. Area, 20 square miles; pop. 
(1876), 23x9; gross revenue, ,£711. 

Kyek-ma-ya. — Revenue circle in the Ma-ha-tha-man township, 
Prome District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Rice cultivation exten¬ 
sively carried on. Pop. (1876), 1572; gross revenue, ^367. 

Kyek-ro. —Revenue circle, with an area of 26 square miles, in 
Cheduba Island, Kyouk-hpyd District, Arakan Division, British Burma. 
Near the coast are some petroleum wells; chief products—rice and 
tobacco. Pop. (1876), 3233 ; gross revenue, ^675. 

Kyek-taik. —Revenue circle in the Mcng-hla township, Henzada 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Low and level country in the 
west, but undulating towards the east, with low hills gradually sloping 
up to the Arakan Yoma range. Cutch is manufactured. Pop. (1876), 
7925 ; gross revenue, ^1949- 

Kyek-taw-pyun. —Revenue circle in Kyouk-hpyd District, Arakan 
Division, British Burma. Formed by a group of islands, 13 square 
miles in extent, and partly under cultivation. Pop. (1876), 1543 ; gross 
revenue, ^536. 

Kye-ni — Revenue circle in Henzada District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. Rice cultivation is carried on near the villages, but 
the rest of the circle consists of undulating ground covered with tree 
forest. Pop. (1876), 5725; gross revenue, ,£1119. 

Kye-rek-dweng. —Revenue circle in the western township of Tavoy 
District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Area, 40 square mileSj 
of which about 3' are cultivated. Manufacture, salt. Pop. (1876), 
1218; gross revenue, ,£440. 

Kyien-ta-li. —Revenue circle in the south of Khwa township, 
Sandoway District, Arakan Division, British Burma; now includes 
Kyien-ta-ll-bya. Total area, 390 square miles. Chief products—rice 
and sesamum. Pop. (1876), 2082; gross revenue, £650. 

Kyien-ta-ll-re-gyaw. —Revenue circle in the south or Khwa town¬ 
ship of Sandoway District, Arakan Division, British Burma. Area, 196 
square miles; pop. (1876), 1014; gross revenue, £279. 

Kyi-thai. — Revenue circle in the Shwe-doung township, Prome 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. A generally level country, 
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lying along the left bank of the Irawadi (Irrawaddy). Pop. (1876), 
3324; gross revenue, ^654. 

Eylasa ( Kailasa). —Hill in Vizagapatam District, Madras. Lat. 17 0 
47' n., long. 83" 22' e. ; highest point, 1758 feet above sea level. This 
hill was suggested at one time as a sanitarium for Bengal; and with 
that view a kind of hotel and one or two houses were built, the Rdjd. 
of Vizianagaram assisting the project with much liberality. There is an 
average difference of about 12 degrees between the temperature of 
Kylasa and that of Vizagapatam, 8 miles distant; and owing to its 
proximity to the sea (within 3 miles), and the absence of forest growth, 
the site is singularly free from fever. It is easy of access, and the 
climate is said to be bracing and invigorating. But whether from the 
difficulty of a water supply, or want of capital, the project of converting 
Kylasa into a sanitarium has been abandoned. 

Kynchiong. —River in the Khasi Hills, Assam; flows south into 
Sylhct District, and ultimately joins the main stream of the Surmd or 
Bardk under the name of the Jddukatd. 

Kyouk-bhu. —Revenue circle in Promc District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. The country consists of a succession of densely 
wooded spurs from the main range, and rice cultivation is only carried 
on in the more level ground to the east. Pop. (1876), 1826; gross 
revenue, .£342. 

Kyouk-gyl. —Revenue circle in the township of the same name in 
Shwe-gyeng District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Area, 215 
square miles ; pop. (1876), 4125 ; gross revenue, ^970. 

Kyouk-gyl. —Township in north of Shwe-gyeng District, Tenas¬ 
serim Division, British Burma. Traversed from north to south by the 
Tsit-toung river; high mountainous country in the east; to the west 
extensive rice plains stretch between the hills and the river. Chief 
streams—the Kwon, the Rouk-thwa-wa, and the Kyouk-gyi, all feeders 
of the Tsit-toung. This township is divided into 7 revenue circles; 
total pop. (1876), 29,519; gross revenue, ,£5994. 

Kyouk-gyl. —Village in the circle of the same name, Shwe-gyeng 
District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Lat. 18 0 20' n., long. 
96° 40' k. A busy town, but the dense forest and' lofty rocks surrounding 
it give it a dreary and desolate appearance. Under native rule, Kyouk- 
gyi was a fortified place, and traces of the old stockade still remain ; 
in 1809, it was attacked and destroyed by the Zeng-mai Shans. Pop. 
(1877), 1643; local revenue (1876-77), .£157. 

Kyouk-hpyu. —A District in the Arakan Division, British Burma, 
lying between 18° 55' and 19° 22' n. lat., and between 93° 25' and 94’ 
E. long. Area, 4309 square miles; population in 1876-77, 149,035 
persons. Bounded on the north by Akyab District, and on the farther 
side of the Arakan Yoma Hills by Independent Burma; south by 
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Sandoway •, and on t\ie west and south-west by the Bay of Bengal. 
The administrative headquarters are at Kyouk-hpyu Town. 

Physical Aspects. —Kyouk-hpyu District consists of (i) a strip of 
the mainland extending from the An Pass, across the main range, to 
the Ma-i river, and (2) the large islands of Ramri and Man-oung, 
with many others to the south, lying off the coast of Sandoway. The 
mainland in the north and east is highly mountainous and forest-clad, 
and the lower portion is cut up into numerous islands by a network of 
tidal creeks.. Between the mainland and Ramri lies a group of islands 
separated by deep, narrow, salt-water inlets, forming the north-eastern 
shore of Kyouk-hpyd harbour, which extends for nearly 30 miles along 
Ramri in a south-easterly direction, and has an average breadth of 3 
miles. In this harbour are several rocks, known as the ‘ Pagoda Rock,’ 
the ‘ Terriblcs,’ the * Brothers,’ the ‘ Sisters,’ etc.,—rising abruptly from 
the sea, and possessing no cultivable area. The principal mountains 
are the Arakan Yomas, which send out spurs and sub-spurs almost to 
the sea-coast. This range is crossed within the limits of the District 
by two passes, the Dha-let and the An. (See An Town.) The former, 
during the first Burmese war, was proved impassable by troops, and, 
owing to the precipitous nature of its ascents and descents, is but little 
used by the inhabitants of the country. The An Pass, an important 
trade route, rises to a height of 4664 feet above sea level; on the east 
side it falls 3777 feet in 8 miles. A chain of low hills traverses Ramri 
Island from north-west to south-east, the highest point being 3000 feet. 
There are no rivers of any importance in Kyouk-hpyu District, but 
numerous small streams drain the larger islands; and the Dha-let and 
the An, the chief streams on the mainland, are both navigable by large 
boats, the former for 25 and the latter for 45 miles of its course. 
Above these distances, they become mere mountain torrents. The most 
important timber-trees found in the District are— -pyeng-gado (Xylia 
dolabrifonnis); ka-gnyeng (Dipterocarpus alatus), furnishing wood-oil; 
three species of kuk-ko (Albizzia procera, A. lebbek, and A. stipulata), used 
for boats; kyan (Terminalia alata), and bhan-bhwai (Careya arborea), 
used for house-posts. The estimated area of uncultivable forest land 
is about 652 square miles. Kyouk-hpyu contains numerous mud ‘vol¬ 
canoes,’ from which marsh gas is frequently discharged. Occasional 
issues of flames rise to a great height, and illuminate the country 
around for miles. The largest ‘volcano’ is situated in the centre 
of Cheduba Island. Earth-oil wells exist in several places in the Dis¬ 
trict, and for some years were farmed out by the State. The deepest 
well is 48 feet, with a mouth 4 feet square. The oil is drawn up by 
means of jars, and when brought to the surface it has the appearance of 
a whitish blue water, which gives out brilliant straw-coloured rays, and 
emits a strong pungent odour. It is sold at 5 rupees (10s.) a bottle, 
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and is used for lighting, and in small doses for medicinal purposes. 
Limestone, iron, and coal have also been found in the District. 

Population, etc. —By the Census of 1872, the population of Kyouk- 
hpyu District was found to number 144,177 persons; in 1873-74, it had 
risen to 145,665 ; and in 1876-77, to 149,035. In 1872, the population 
was thus ethnically divided—Arakanese, 119,187; Burmese, 10,469; 
Khyengs, 10,322; Muhammadans, 3917; Hindus, 185; other races, 
97 1 total, 144,177. The Arakanese inhabit mainly Clieduba, Ramri, 
and the coast of tne mainland; the Burmese, the valley of the An ; 
and the Khyengs, the hill country. The Muhammadans are of mixed 
blood, descendants of the captives made by the Arakanese kings in 
their incursions into Bengal, and of the remnant of the followers of 
Shdh Shuja, the brother of Aurangzeb. Classified according to sex, 
there were in 1872—73,056 males and 71,121 females. Classified 
according to age, there were, under 12 years—males, 25,168; and 
females, 24,255; total, 49,423. The analysis of the population shows 
that at every period up to 60, except between 12 and 20, the males 
exceed the females in number; but above 60, the proportion is 
reversed. Classified according to religion, there were — Buddhists, 
129,702 ; Muhammadans, 3920; Hindus, 185; Christians, 47 ; ‘others’ 
(Khyengs, etc.), 10,323. The number of persons employed in agri¬ 
culture was 31,270; of non-agriculturists, 73,826. The District does 
not contain a single town with 5000 inhabitants. The largest is Ramri, 
with a population in 1877 of 4028. Kvouk-iiuvu, the headquarters, 
situated on Ramri Island, has 2620; Man-oung, 1409; Ax, 1634; 
Mye-bun, 983. 

Agriculture, etc. —Out of 4309 square miles, the total area of the 
District, no less than 3740, including the surface covered by streams 
and creeks, are returned as absolutely imcullivable; and in 1876-77, 
only 165 were actually under tillage. The acreage of the principal 
crops in that year was — rice (including fallow rice land), 91,155; 
sugar-cane, 1537; tobacco, 1514; diuvt'i, 2477. The rice land is not 
very productive, the average yield per acre being only 900 lbs.; the 
quantity exported varies considerably—in 1873-74, 1234 tons were 
shipped, and in 1876-77, only 18 cwls. The tobacco is grown chiefly 
for home consumption, and that produced in Clieduba is considered 
the finest. Though the area on which indigo is cultivated was in 
1876 only 73 acres, it is far larger than anywhere else in the Province, 
except in Henzada. There are two pluckingsfor each sowing; and an 
acre of land sown with about 32 lbs. of seed, will produce about 15 
cwts. of dye. The selling price per lb. in the local markets is 2^d., and 
the annual profit per acre is estimated at from £11 to ^12. Cotton 
and sesamum are cultivated in the toungya or hill gardens. The 
price of the most important products (per maund of 80 lbs.) was in 
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1876-77—rice, 4s.; cotton, 12s.; sugar, 12s.; indigo, 15s. Whilst the 
area under cultivation is extending slowly, and prices are remaining 
almost stationary, the rates of wages are the same as ten years ago— 
skilled labourers, 2s. •, unskilled labourers, is. per diem. The agricul¬ 
tural stock in 1876-77 comprised 29,127 buffaloes, 53,062 cows, bulls, 
and bullocks, 5228 pigs, 480 carts, 16,010 ploughs; the number of oil 
and sugar mills was 1058. The land is held chiefly by small proprie¬ 
tors, who work their holdings (which seldom exceed 5 acres) themselves. 
When land is let, the rent, as a rule, is paid in kind; and this in the 
case of rice land is very low, being about 10 bushels a season. The 
size of the holdings shoivs no tendency to increase, and it is exceedingly 
rare to find a landowner settled in a town and living on his rents. 

Manufactures, etc. — The principal articles manufactured in the 
District, besides the silk and cotton cloths woven in almost every 
house, are indigo, salt, pottery, coarse sugar, and sesamum oil. In the 
dry season, salt is made by solar evaporation on the banks of the 
numerous tidal creeks. The produce varies with the local demand for 
fish-curing, and with the quantity imported from foreign countries into 
Akyab and Bassein. In 1871-72, n,68r cwts. of salt were manu¬ 
factured; in 1872-73, 8057; and in 1873-74, 13,911 cwts. Earthen 
pots are made principally in the Ramrf, Myoma, Kaing-khyoung, and 
Than-htoyng circles, and are sold on the spot to the salt-boilers. Both 
men and women are employed in this industry; and it has been cal¬ 
culated that it takes a man and a woman one month to make and burn 
from Soo to 1000 pots. Salt pots are sold at about 12s. the hundred, 
and others at half that rate. Sesamum oil is made during the hot 
season, and is expressed by a simple process, in which a large pestle is 
turned round and round in a mortar by a bullock. In some cases 
the oil runs off by a hole in the side of the mortar; but more often 
• it is collected by the primitive method of dipping cloths into the 
mass, and wringing them out when oaturated. One mill will turn out 
about 110 lbs. of oil a day. The oil not required for home consumption 
is exported principally to Akyab. Sugar-cane is grown extensively on 
Ramri Island, and a coarse kind of sugar is made by crushing the cane 
in a press worked by a bullock or buffalo, and by boiling the juice 
down. Indigo is also largely manufactused in Ramrf. The total length 
of water communications in Kyouk-hpyi District is 894 miles; of made 
roads, 152 miles. The steamers of the British India Steam Navigation 
Company call once a month on their way from Calcutta to Rangoon 
{via Akyab) and the Straits Settlements, and vice versa; and, from 
November to May, once a month on their way from Calcutta to Sando- 
way and back. During the rainy season, the mails are sent to and 
from Akyab in boats, which run through the creeks, thus avoiding the 
open sea. 
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Administration.— The imperial and provincial revenue (derived 
chiefly from land and capitation taxes) amounted in x& 5 6- 5 7 to 
,£21,062, in 1866-67 to £28,640, and in 1876-77 to £43,454. In 
the latter year, a local revenue of £1451 was derived from port and 
municipal funds, a five per cent, cess on the land and fishery dues, 
and other sources. 

In Burmese times, the mainland portion of this District formed part 
of Arakan proper, whilst Ramrf and Cheduba were separate and 
independent Governorships. After the country was ceded to the 
British, the two last were formed into Ramri District, and placed 
under an officer styled Principal Assistant Commissioner; while the 
greater portion of the mainland constituted another District, similarly 
ruled, called An. After this arrangement had lasted nearly thirty years, 
An was joined to Ramri, and placed under a Deputy Commissioner, 
with his headquarters at Kyouk-hpyu; and in 1871-72, the area was 
increased by the addition in the north of four circles from Akyab. 
During the first few years of British occupation, the main body of the 
garrison was stationed at Sandoway, but subsequently it was removed 
to Kyouk-hpyu, and finally withdrawn in 1855. 

The District is divided into the 5 townships of Ciieduba or Man- 
oung, Ramki, Kyouk-hpyu, An, and Mye-bun. The police force, under 
a superintendent, consists of 345 men, of whom 25 are river police. 
The majority are located in the An township, which is traversed by the 
main road across the Yoma Mountains into Upper Burma; in the 
north, Khyengs are enlisted to keep the hillmen in order. In 1876, 
the number of prisoners confined in the jail at Kyouk-hpyii was 
95; the gross receipts from prison labour were £338. The hospital 
and charitable dispensary are also at Kyouk-hpyu; the number of 
patients treated at the former, in 1876, was Sio. As early as 1837, the 
State established a school, now classed as ‘ middle,’ in the headquarters 
town. In 1875-76, this school had 48 pupils on the rolls, and a daily 
average attendance of 42 pupils, all taught the English language. In 
1875, there were 83 indigenous schools in the District; of these 75 were 
monastic and 8 lay, educating in all 1405 children. At the Census 
taken in 1872, it was reported that of male Buddhists above 20 years 
of age, 91-02 per cent, could read and write, whilst of females only o-8x 
per cent. The knowledge of reading and writing is far more general 
amongst the Buddhists than any other class in the District, excepting 
Christians. 

Kyouk-hpyu. —Township in the District of the same name in the 
Arakan Division, British Burma. Area, 383 square miles; occupying 
the north end of Ramri Island, and a group of islands to the north-east 
formed by the numerous tidal creeks intersecting the coast. Head¬ 
quarters at Kyouk-hpyu Town. The township comprises 19 revenue 
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circles. Pop. (1876-77), 39,881, mainly Arakanese; gross revenue, 
,£13,135. Chief products—rice, indigo, salt, and sugar. For the 
manufacture of the last-named article, 679 mills were at work in 
1 & 75 - 76 . 

ILyouk-Tapyu.—Revenue circle in the township and District of the 
same name in Arakan Division, British Burma. Area, 26 square miles, 
occupying the north-west corner of Ramri Island. Pop. (1876), 1620; 
gross revenue, .£375. 

Kyouk-hpyu. —Town and headquarters of Kyouk-hpyd District, 
Arakan Division, British Burma; situated in the north of Ramri Island, 
in lat. 19 0 32' n., and long. 93° 30' e. Its name, ‘ White Stone,’ is said 
to be derived either from the white pebbly beach, or from a rock with a 
white pagoda at the entrance of the harbour. The former derivation is 
supported by the best authorities. When Arakan was ceded to the 
British in 1825, after the first Burmese war, a small fishing village 
occupied the site of the modern town of Kyouk-hpyu, and Ramri was 
then the chief civil station. Captain Pemberton, in his report on the 
F.astern Frontier of India (1835), states that the cantonments were built 
close to the sea-shore upon a sandy plain, bounded on the south-west 
by a low range of sandstone hills, 500 to 2000 feet in height, which 
breaks the severity of the monsoon. The whole tract behind the can¬ 
tonments, as far as the mouth of the Oung-choung creek on the east, was 
lined with mangrove jungles. Along the shores of this tidal inlet the 
salt of the Province was chiefly made; but the manufacture has never 
been extensively encouraged, as it is carried on far more cheaply on the 
western side of the Bay of Bengal. This description of Kyouk-hpyd is 
still fairly accurate, but the barracks no longer exist, the troops having 
been withdrawn in 1855. The town contains court and circuit houses, 
jail, hospital, charitable dispensary, school, and market. The harbour 
extends for many miles along the east shore of Ramri Island, but nume¬ 
rous sunken rocks render approach dangerous. The channel, however, 
is well buoyed. The population in 1867 numbered 3689 persons; in 
1876, 2620. The local revenue amounted in 1877-78 to £297. 

Kyouk-hta-ran. —Village in the Ramri township, Kyouk-hpyu Dis¬ 
trict, Arakan Division, British Burma. Pop. (1877), 1032, engaged in 
sea fishing. 

Kyouk-khyoung. — Revenue circle in the Hmaw-bhf township, 
Rangoon District, Pegu Division, British Burma; bounded by the 
Pegu river on the south, and by the Pu-zwon-doung on the west A 
low-lying alluvial plain, with much rice cultivation, and dotted with 
numerous villages, the chief of which are Thien-khyoung and Khwe-ma. 
Pop. (1877-78), 3x21 ; total revenue, £2906; area under cultivation, 
12,625 acres - 

Kyouk - khyoung - ga - le. —Village in the Le-myet-hna township, 
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Bassein District, Pegu Division, British Burma; situated on a river of 
the same name, a tributary of the Bassein. Pop. (1876), 17S0. 

Kyouk-khyoung-gyl— Revenue circle in the Bassein township 

Bassein District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Area, 49 square miles’. 
A cultivated plain stretching along the right bank of the lrawadi 
(Irrawaddy), relieved by strips of forest land. Pop. (1876-77), 5992, 
chiefly agriculturists; gross revenue, ^2628. The principal village, of 
the same name as the circle, contains (1877)3 population of 1248 per¬ 
sons, and is the residence of the Thiigyi of the circle. 

Kyouk-khyoung-myouk.— Revenue circle in the Ramri township, 
Ramri Island, Kyouk-hpyii District, Arakan Division, British Burma. 
Area, 10 square miles; pop. (1876-77), 2332; gross revenue (1876), 
£470. 

Kyouk-khyoung-toung. —Revenue circle in the south of Ramri 
Island, Kyouk-hpyii District, Arakan Division, British Burma. Area, 
42 square miles, partly cultivated with sugar-cane and indigo; pop. 
(1876), 3066; gross revenue, ^543. 

Kyouk-maw. —Revenue circle in the north eastern township of 
Tavoy District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Area, 12 square 
miles; pop. (1876-77), 1690; gross revenue, j/,'597. 

Kyouk-ni-maw. —Revenue circle in the western township of Tavoy 
District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Area, 56 square miles ; 
pop. (1876-77), 1870; gross revenue, ,£461. 

Kyouk-pyouk. — Revenue circle in Ramri Island, Kyouk-hpyii 
District, Arakan Division, British Burma. Area, 25 square miles; pop. 
(1876-77), 2506; gross revenue, ^'462, 

KyOUk-taing-pyeng. —Revenue circle in the Than-lycng township, 
Rangoon District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Pop. (1877-78), 
4664; total revenue, ^3841. Area under cultivation, 22,240 acres, or 
34§ square miles. 

Kyouk-tan. — Revenue circle in Kyouk-hpyii District, Arakan 
Division, British Burma. Area, 12 square miles; pop. (1876-77), 2188; 
gross revenue, £52 r. Chief crops, rice and tobacco. 

Kyoilk-tan. —Revenue circle in the Myan-oung township, I-Ienzada 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876), 6124 ; gross 
revenue, ^2126. 

Kyouk-tan. —Revenue circle in the Zaya township, Amherst District, 
Tenasserim Division, British Burma Area, 5000 acres, or nearly 7 
square miles. The eastern portion consists of uplands, and the remainder 
is a low and undulating tract. Pop. (1876), 1842; land revenue, 
^544, and capitation tax, £216. 

Kyouk-tsoung. —Revenue circle in the Kama township, Tbayet 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Area, 16 square miles, con¬ 
sisting for the most part of a well-cultivated rice plain to the south-west 
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of the Ma-htdn river, which contains several fair-sized villages, viz. 
Taw-ma, Kyouk-tsoung, etc. Pop. (1876), 2831; gross revenue, ^ 7 21 - 
Kyoung-gun. —Revenue circle in the Kyoung-gtin township (now 
joined to Tsam-bay-rdn), Bassein District, Pegu Division, British 
Burma. Area, 32 square miles. The country is generally low and covered 
with grass and tree forest. Pop. (1876), 5872 ; gross revenue, .£1843. 

Kyoung-gUQ. —A long narrow revenue circle in the Hmaw-bhi 
township, Rangoon District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Crossed 
from north to south by the Irawadi (Irrawaddy) Valley State Railway, 
with a station at Rlaw-ga, 19 miles from Rangoon. The eastern 
portion of the country consists of hilly forest-covered ground, largely 
intersected by ravines; in the west and south-west are rice plains 
drained by numerous small tributaries of the Hlaing river, the western 
boundary of the circle. Pop. (1877-78), 3593; gross revenue, £2112. 

Kyoung-kwf. —Revenue circle in the Henzada township of Hcnzada 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876), 5309, mainly 
cultivators and fishermen; gross revenue, £2072. 

Kyun-bouk. —Revenue circle in the Shwc-loung township, Thtin- 
khwa District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Area, 112 square miles. 
A flat country, much intersected by creeks. Pop. (1876), 4797, chiefly 
engaged in fishing; gross revenue, £1059. 

Kyun-hpa. —Revenue circle in Henzada District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. Pop. (1876), 2821; gross revenue, _£i 191. 

Kyun-ka-r.1. —Revenue circle in Bassein District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. Pop. (1876), 5954 ; gross revenue, £2141. 

Kyun-ka-zeng. —Revenue circle in the Kvoung-gun township, 
Bassein District, Pegu Division, British Burma. A generally low and 
marshy tract, unfitted for rice cultivation. Pop. (1876), 3293; gross 
revenue, £1851. 

Kyun-pa-daw. - - Revenue circle in the Shwe-loung township, Thun- 
khwa District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Area, 78 square miles. 
The country is generally low, flat, and intersected by creeks. Con¬ 
siderable trade carried on with Bassein and Rangoon. Pop. (1876), 
7463 ; gross revenue, ,£1754. 

Kyun-pa-dup. —Revenue circle in the Shwe-loung township, Thun- 
khwa District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Area, 65 square miles. 
A low country, intersected by narrow inlits. Pop. (1876), 9669, 
engaged in agriculture and fishing; gross revenue, .£3198. 

Kyun-pa-gii. —Revenue circle in the Tsit-toung township of Shwe- 
gyeng District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Area, 120 square 
miles; pop. (1876), 3774, mainly Karengs ; gross revenue, ,£275. 

Kytin-pyaw. — Headquarters of the Tsam-bay-rdn township in 
Bassein District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Lat. 17 0 17' n., long. 
95° 15' e. Large export of rice to Bassein. Contains a court-house, 
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Pop. (1877), 2835 ; local revenue (1876-77), 


police station, and market. 

^265.^ 

Kyun-ta-ni.— A rich revenue circle in the Donabyii township, Thun- 
khwa District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Its prosperity dates from 
the erection of the Irawadi (Irrawaddy) embankments. Pop. (1876), 
3972 ; gross revenue, ^1832. 


lyun-tlin.— One of the main branches of the Irawadi (Irrawaddy) 
river in British Burma, from which it bifurcates at a place about 10 miles 
below Gnyoung-dtin, following a south-westerly course to the sea. V, aring 
the rains a rapid current sets downwards; but at other times this channel 
is tidal throughout its whole length, the rise and fall at its mouth being, 
at springs, about 7 feet. The Kyun-tun is navigable by river steamers 
from its northern entrance for about Co miles. The islands in this river 
are numerous, the two principal ones being Micnvma-hla (16 miles long 
by 3 broad) and Kywon-gnyo-gyf. In its upper reaches the Kyun-tun 
is known as the Eng-tai, and lower down as the Maran or Kyaik-pf; 
by Europeans generally it is called the Dala. River traffic in rice, 
sugar, betel-nut, nga-pi, r//w«Meavcs, and poles, etc. 

Kywai-lu. — Revenue circle in the northern township of Sando- 
way District, Arakan Division, British Burma. A mountainous tract, 
stretching westwards from the Arakan Ilills. Pop. (1876), 2333; 
gross revenue, £793. 

Kywon-daing. —Revenue circle in Prome District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma, lying on the right bank of the Irawadi (Irrawaddy). 
Pop. (1876), 3168; gross revenue, £781. This circle now includes 
Tshan-rwa, Tsit-taing, and Li-bwai. 

Kywon-daw-hla. —Revenue circle in Prome District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. Pop. (1876), 6382; gross revenue, £1965. This 
circle now includes Hpa-lan-bwai, and Tsoung-bcng. 

Kywon-khyoung. —Revenue circle in the Thi-kweng township, 
Bassein District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Area, 38 square miles. 
To the west the country is undulating, and covered with bamboos and 
wood-oil trees, but the largest portion is uncultivated open waste. Pop. 
(1876), 4561, agriculturists and fishermen ; gross revenue, £1408. 

Kywon-pya-that.—Revenue circle in the Shwe-loung township, 
Thdn-khwa District, Pegu Division, British Burma. A low swampy 
region, subject to inundation, and cut up into islands by numerous 
interlacing creeks. Pop. (1876), 4077 ; gross revenue, £1 155 - 
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